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PREFACE. 


Thb  Gardener's  Magazine  will  be  found  to  have  progressively 
improved  in  the  course  of  its  publication,  and  this  second  volume 
to  be  of  considerably  increased  interest,  compared  with  the  first. 
For  this  additional  value  conferred  on  our  work,  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  our  numerous  contributors  ;  and,  in  some  degree,  to 
our  own  increasing  experience  as  Conductor.  To  our  contributors 
we  offer  our  best  thanks,  and  request  a  continuance  of  their  favours. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  to  the  Table  of  Contents  or 
the  Index,  to  show  the  great  variety  of  information  contained  in 
this  volume ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  direct  especial  attention  to 
the  list  of  Garden  Libraries  (p.  x.)  which  have  been  formed  in 
consequence  of  our  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  the  Education  of 
Gardeners  (pp.  108. 244.  and  372.).  We  have  no  doubt  that,  as  the 
employers  of  gardeners  see  the  advantage  of  having  scientific 
gardeners  in  preference  to  mere  empirical  practitioners,  the 
number  of  Garden  Libraries  will  be  increased ;  and  we  entreat  all 
who  agree  with  us  in  opinion  on  the  subject  to  make  their  senti- 
ments known, — employers  to  their  gardeners,  and  gardeners  to 
their  masters,  —  with  a  view  to  this  end.  The  subject  of  Village 
Libraries,  Labourers*  Institutions,  and  Itinerating  Libraries,  (p.  248. 
373.  and  376.)  also  deserves  the  consideration  and  support  of  all 
those  readers  who  think  with  us,  that  the  most  effectual  source  of 
improvement  in  art  and  in  society,  is  the  general  culture  of  the 
human  mind* 

A  few  enlightened  individuals  may  bring  an  art  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  and  may  record  its  principles^  and  the  history 
of  its  productions  in  books ;  but  unless  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  to  practise  this  art  are  so  far  enlightened  as  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  reason  upon  those  principles,  and  draw  proper  and  useful 
inferences  from  that  history,  improvement  can  never  become 
generally  beneficial  to  society,  or  permanently  incorporated  with 
the  practice  of  the  country.    It  is  this  tendency  to  enlighten  the 
practical  gardener  that  constitutes  the  principal  value  of  the 
Gardener's  Magazine ;  and  in  this  view  of  its  object,  and  with  a 
prospect  of  its  duration  for  many  years,  we  look  forward  to  k 
generation  of  gardeners  of  superior  intellect,  character,   and 
happiness,  as  well  as  to  new  and  higher  sources  of  enjoyment  for 
the  possessors  of  gardens. 

J.  (./.  L« 

London,  Bai^s water,  June,  1827. 
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Art.  T.    On  the  EmpUn^meni  of  Salt  as  a  Manure  in  Gardening. 
By  Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  of  Great  Totham,  Essex. 

Sir, 
AS  horticulture  requires  that  its  professors  should  be  men  of 
8cieiice»  and  consequendy  of  expanded  minds ;  as  it'  is 
patronised  and  practised  by  the  fairost^  the  irealthiest,  and 
the  most  talanted  inbabitaQta  of  everv  w«il  civilised  country) 
it  may  be  justly  expected  to  take  the  lead  of  its.  sister  art 
fffiriculture,  in  all  that  rdates  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil^ 
smce  the  practitioners  of  the  latter  are  in  general  much  b^nd 
those  of  the  former  in  every  thine  but  mere  empirical  kiiowledffe. 
In  most  cases  this  expectation  is  fiilly  justified.  The  examin- 
ation of  the  value  of  salt  as  a  manure  is  an  exception,  and 
rather  a  remarkable  one.  Its  emidd3rment,  reocmnnended  on 
strictly  sdentific  principles  is  slowly  overcoming  the  prejudices 
of  the  agriculturist,  whilst  nothing  like  a  general  applicatioD 
of  it  to  me  crops  of-  the  garden  has  been  known  to  have  been 
attempted  by  any,  even  of  its  most  enlightened  advocates; 
it  earmnlv  it  not  commonly  esteemed  as'  one  of  the  gardener's 
soimoeftof  fertiUbr.  In  calling  your  attention  to  the  subiect^ 
I  shaH  merely  tbrcfw  together  some  ideas  and  &cts  which 
kave  lately  occurred,  referring  you,  sir,  and  those  who  wish 
to  eater,  into  the  examination  of  the  subject  more  in  detail,  to 
my  brother's  essay  on  its  employment  in  agriculture,  &c. 
(En^dopsediaof  Agricult^re,  p.  1170,  A.D.  18£0.*)     That 

'  *  An  Etmy  on  the  uses  of  Salt  fov  Agricultural  Puipoeesy  with  InBtrucdont 
ftir  itr  Bmploynl^t  as  a  Manure,  and  in  the  Feeding  of  Cattle^  &c.  By 
Cotfabert  milium  Johnson,  Londi^n.  svo.  isio..  ^ 
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2  On  the  Employment  of  Salt  as  a  Manure. 

the  employment  of  salt  as  a-  manure  is  not  a  modem  recom- 
mendation is  proved  unequivocally  by  the  S4th  and  S5th  verses 
of  the  14&  chapter  of  St  Luke's  gospel:  and  of  perhaps  all 
tfie  writers  upon  rural  subjects  through  succeeding  ages,  not 
one  has  escaped  to  us  but  mentions  sijt  as  a  fertilizer  of  the 
ground,  or  as  useful  in  some  form  or  other  to  our  crc^s. 
Lord  Bacon  recommends  it  generally  for  the  garden.  Sir 
Hugh  Piatt  eulogises  it  for  grass  platts,  and  it  is  certain  no 
application  tends  more  to  keep  their  verdure  permanent,  or 
to  divest  them  of  worms.  Moses  Cook,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  in  1679,  says  that'  salt  to  seed  <<  is  as  sack  to 
a  young  child,  a  little -doth  a  great  deal  of  good."  Switzer 
recommends  it  fbr  grass^  tmd^for  gravd  waUcs;  <^  I  would 
have  those^^'  says  Cook  before  mentioned,  <^  that  lay  salt  on 
their  gravel  walks  to  kill  their  weeds,  observe  if  in  a  few  years 
they  do  not  produce  more  weeds  than  some  other  that  had 
not  salt  laid  on  them  at  all/'  Those  who  apply  salt  for  this 
purpose,  as  recommended  also  lately  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  author 
of  the  invaluable  Hortus  Gramineus  Woburnensis^  must 
repeat  the  application  at  least  every  other  year ;  if  the  salt  is 
not  in  excess  it  promotes  the  growth  of  the  weeds.  Salt  is 
a  diestroyer  of  moss  on  fruit  trees,  as  long  as  it  is  present  in 
abundance,  but  if  not  applied  evenr  otuer  year  the  moss 
grows  more  luxuriant  than  ever.  Hitt  recommends  it  for 
nruit  trees.  About  Alresford  in  Hants  it  is  generally  applied 
to  onions.  Mr.  Knight  recommends  its  use  tx>  late  crops  of 
peas.  Mr.  G.  Sinclair  recommends  it  for  carrots.  W.  Home, 
Esq.  and  others  eulogise  its  employment  upon  turnip  lands; 
The  Rev*  £.  Cartwrigfat,  and  others,  have  experienced  its 
benefits  upon  potatoes ;  and  were  I  to  name  every  individual 
who  bears  testimony  to  the  same  effect  upon  the  above  men- 
tioned and  other  crops,  and  to  detail  only  the  results  of  their 
experiments,  I  should  trespass  by  far  too  much  upon  your 
pages.  In  the  absence  of  all  experiment,  there  are  some 
plants  under  the  gardener's  immediate  care,  which,  from  a 
knowledge  of  their  habitats,  we  might  feel  convinced  would 
be  benefited  by  the  application  of  salt  The  beet  is  a  native 
of  the  sea^shore,  as  is  the  sea  kale  and  samphire :  now  all 
these  plants  have  been  found  benefited  by  the  application  of  salt 
when  growing  in  our  garden  quarters.  Lord  Bacon  especially 
recommends  it  to  beet;  and  in- a  communication  I  hav^  just 
received  from  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  Bart,  of  Killerton  Park 
near  Exeter,  his  faimer  advocates  its  use  for  mangel  wurzel, 
which  is  a  member  of  the  same  botanical  &mily.  The  cocoa 
nut  tree  is  said  only  to  flourish  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea^ 


On  tke  Emflmfment  ^  Salt  as  a  Manure*  $ 

may  afixrd  a  hint  to  the  protectors  of  thk  and  ptbers 
of  the  palms  in  our  hot-houses  to  assist  thera  by  the  apph'« 
cation  of  salt.  The  fact  which  has  often  been  noticed,  and 
satis&ctorily  explamed,  that  brocoli  and  other  members  of 
the  brassica  tribe  growing  on  soils  manured  with  salt,  endure 
the  rigour  of  winters  wnich  destroy  others  growing  upon 
unsalted  ground,  may  also  serve  as  a  memento  to  the  curator 
of  every  hot-house  to  try  its  protecting  powers  upon  some  of 
the  tenderest  of  its  tenants. 

The  benefit  of  salt  when  applied  to  flowers  is  unequivocal ; 
even  those  separated  from  their  parent  stems  and  placed  in 
vases  are  preserved  longer  in  vigour  by  having  a  few  grains 
of  tfab  saline  stimulant  dissolved  in  the  water.  The  late 
T.  Andrews,  Esq.  of  Cofl^;eshall  informed  me,  that  tulip  seed- 
lings sooner  acquired  their  perfect  colour  if  the  beds  were 
manured  with  salt,  than  those  in  similar  beds  untreated  with 
this  manure.  The  benefit  arising  to  bulbous-rooted  flowers,  ftc 
from  its  use  is  fiurther  confirmed  by  the  following  communio* 
ation  lately  received  by  my  brother  from  Mr.  Ho^g,  florist, 
Paddiiu^n :  —  ^  From  the  few  experiments  that  I  have  tried 
with  salt  as  a  manure^  I  am  folly  prepared  to  bear  testimony 
to  its  usefulness.  I  am  satisfied  that  no  hyacinths  will  grow 
well'  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  without  it  I  am  also  of  opi- 
nion that  the  numerous  bulbous  tribe  of  Amaryllises,  especially 
those  from  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  Ixias,.  Alliums,  &c.  &c. 
should  have  either  salt  or  sea  sand  in  the  mould  used  for 
them.  I  invariably  use  salt  as  an  ingredient  in  my  compost 
for  carnations,  and  I  believe  I  may  say,  without  boastings  that 
few  excel  me  in  blooming  that  flowe^/' 

In  concluding  these  irregular  observations,  the  chief  object 
of  which  is  to  call  the  attention  of  gardeners  more  generally 
to  the  subject,  I  shall  only  pause  a  minute  to  deprecate  ill- 
judged  experiments  and  nasty  conclusions.  Let  the  same 
patient  resolution  in  the  pursuit  and  desire  for  the  illustration 
of  truth  be  found  as  is  exhibited  in  the  table  of  experiments 
by  Mr.  G.  Sinclair,  given  in  my  brother's  essay;  let  them 
not  conclude,  with  a  tnend  of  mine,  that  salt  is  destructive  to 
plants,  at  all  events,  to  potatoes,  beotuse  not  a  single  set  vege* 
tated  in  those  rows  where  he^fiUed  the  holes  made  by  the.dibole 
with  salt  after  putting  in  the  potatoe  I  but  let  them  at  least  be 
guided  by  the  directions  of  those  who  have  had  some  ex^ 
perience  in  the  research;  let  them  investigate  without  pre- 
judice, and  they  may  perhaps  agree  in  r^eating  the  enthusiastic 
declaration  of  Mr.  Cline»  cdT  medical  celebrity,  ^^  salt  is  of  as 
much  benefit  to  land  as  to  the  human  constitution*" 
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If  you  consider  the  above  would  at  all  tend  to  call  tHe' 
attention  of  gardeners  to  that  which  I  am  convinced  is  one  of 
their  best  friends,  if  inserted  in  your  Magazine,  (the  best  de- 
monstration of  my  approval  of  which  is  my  constant  perusal 
of  it  as  it  i^pears,)  I  shall  be  very  happy  at  a  future  |>eriod 
to  communicate  such  facts,  &c.  as  may  occur. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

G.  W.  Johnson. 
Great  Totham^  Essex, 
Sept.  15.  1826. 

The  following  is  a  subsequent  communication  from  Mr. 
Johnson  on  the  same  subject.  We  are  sorry  that  he  should 
imagine,  that  because  we  consider  salt  as  a  stimulus,  we  are 
therefore  unfavourable  to  its  use  in  agriculture  or  gardening. 
If  this  conclusion  were  to  be  drawn,  we  should  be  also  un- 
favourable to  the  use  of  lime,  which,  in  common  with  agricul- 
tural chemists,  we  consider  more  as  a  stimulant,  and  decom- 
poser of  food  already  in  the  soil  than  as  food  itself.  We  are 
not,  however,  on  that  account,  the  less  an  advocate  for  the 
employment  both  of  salt  and  lime.  See  Emyc.  of  Agr^  ^2213.- 
et  seq.  —  Cond. 

Sir, 

I  REGRET  most  siuccrcly  to*  find,  by  the  observation  con- 
tained in  p.  402.  of  the  last  number  of  the  Gardener's  Maga^ 
zine,  that  you  are  far  from  being  favourably  inclined  to  the^ 
employment  of  salt  as  a  fertilizing  medium.  I  am  almost  in- 
clined to  a^ree  with  vou  in  considering  salt  as  beneficial  to 
plants  bv  stimulating  them,  and  other  proximate  effects,  rather 
than  as  being  their  actual  food,  but  there  are  some  consider- 
ations and  facts,  which  beinff  opposed  to  it,  I  am  unable  satis- 
factorily to  explain  away.  Water,  wherever  it  is  obtained,  is 
always  found  to  contain  common  salt,  even  rain  and  distilled 
water  are  not  perfectly  free  from  it ;  such  waters  as  are  derived 
from  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  always  contain  the  most. 
Now,  as  such  water  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  nourishment 
to  plants,  are  we  not  justified  in  concluding  that  the  salt  is 
taken  up  with  the  water  ? — At  all  events,  many  upland  plants,; 
as  the  Gratiola  officinalis,  Mesembryanthemum  crystallinum, 
&c.  (Thomson's  Chem.  ed.  6th.  v.  4.  p.  244,  245.),  contain 
it  in  a  very  notable  proportion.  Mr.  G.  Sinclair  states 
from  experiment,  that  wheat  grown  upon^  a  soil  salted, 
indicated,  on'  analysis,  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  alka- 
line   muriate   than   similar    grain    grown   upon'  a    similar 
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soil  that  had  had  no  salt  applied.  We  must  not  either 
ima^e,  that  plants  absorb  the  salt  of  necessily,  it  beings  pre- 
sented to  them  in  solution,  for  Saussure  has  demonstrated  by 
experiment  that  plants  have  the  power  of  selecting  salts  from 
ibeir  solutions ;  acetate  of  lime  and  common  salt  being  dissolved 
in  the  same  water,  some  plants  of  Polygonum  Persicaria,  &c., 
absorbed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  latter  salt,  but  rejected 
the  foimer  entirely.  (Saussure's  Recherches,  p.  247 — 61.)  I 
.never  tested  with  nitrate  of  sUver  the  infusion  of  any  plant  that 
4}id  not  indicate  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  muriate.  Such 
^being  the'  &ct,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  reason  that  should  forbid 
us  corisidering  common  salt  as  an  essential  constituent  of  some 
plants;  if  we  allow  that  it  is  such  of  the  blood  and  other  parts 
of  animals,  and  if  it  is  an  essential  constituent,  they  must  de- 
rive it  from  their  food.  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  his  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  (2d  ed.  p.  337,)  says,  *^  when  common  salt  acts  as  a 
manure,  it  is  probably  by  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
plant  in  the  same  manner  as  gypsum,  phosphate  of  lime,  &c." 
.We  could  hardly  attribute  the  benefits  arising  from  these  to 
^duits  to  their,  stimulating  qualities. 

I  offer  these  observations.  Sir,  not  in  the  belief  that  they  are 
new  to  you,  but  in  the  hope  that  they  may  induce  you  to  a 
more  full  examination  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  em- 
ployment of  salt  as  a  manure^  an  examination  which  I  am  sure 
could  not  fail  of  securing  you  to  it  as  a  friend,  which  I  am  the 
more  anxious  you  should,  being  an  advocate  for  it  myself,  as 

Jou  stand  in  your  editorial  capacity  as  one  of  the  beacons  of 
orticulture.     I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

G.  W,  Johnson. 

^  We  shall  not  argue  with  Mr.  Johnson  or  Mr.  Collyns, 
{Gard.  Mag.  p.  401.;  as  to  whether  salt  be  a  stimulus  or  a 
manure,  but  rather  strongly  recommend  the  able  communic- 
ation of  the  former  to  the  practical  reader,  and  await  the  light 
which  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject  in  a  future  number  by 
the  latter  correspondent.  Used  in  small  quantities,  we  are 
very  much  inclined  to  think  with  Mr.  Cline,  that  salt  may  be 
found  '^  of  as  much  benefit  to  land  as  to  the  human  constitu- 
tion." It  does  not  follow,  that  because  it  is  used  in  large 
quantities  to  destroy,  it  may  not  be  used  in  small  quantities  to 
promote,  vegetation.  We  lately  saw  an  approach  road  in 
Staffordshire,  thickly  coated  over  with  salt,  the  article  being 
in  that  part  of  the  country  abundant  and  cheap ;  we  hope, 
therefore^  that  some  of  our  readers  in  that  quarter  will  try 
some  experiments,  and  communicate  the  result.      Suppose  we 
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jequest  to  do  this  each  of  the  gardeners  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  in  Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire  that  we  called 
on  in  October  last.  We  here  call  upon  them  to  lend  their  aid 
in  discovering  the  vahie  of  salt  in  gardeinngi  and  shall  confide 
in  their  doing  so;  and  as  they  are  all  readers  of  this  Maga^ 
,zine>  we  shaU  give  them  no  farther  notice,  but  only  request 
that  they  will  severally  communicate  the  result  of  their  trials 
on  or  before  the  1st  of  January  1828,  so  that  they  may  be 
published  on  the  1st  of  April  following.  To  prevent  mistakes 
or  excuses,  the  following  are  the  names  of  the  proposed  expe- 
rimenters in  the  order  in  which  we  called  at  their  gardens:—- 

Mr.Thompjwn,  \  Wentworth  Hoa«e. 

Mr.  uooper,        J 

Mr.  M^Efwen,  BrettQn  Hall. 

Mr.  HarrisoD,  Wordej  UsD,  and  niA  of  hb  bobs  as  have  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Aeon,  Worktop  Manor. 

Mr.  Thompson,  Welbeck. 

Mr.  Wyka,  Clumber  Pta-k. 

Mr.  Bennet,  Thoresby  Pbrk. 

llie  Maaager  wiio  may  be  appoimed  to  the  Duke  of  Porthmd's'finns  in 

Clipstone  Park.    (When  we  called  there  on  the  1 0th  of  October,  the 

late  manager  bad  been  buried  tliat  morning.) 
Mr.  Johnstone,  Newstead  Abbey. 
Mr.H^orn.    jw^Ua^^HaU. 

Mr.  Lunn,  Alton  Abbey. 
Mr.  Buchan,  Blythfield. 
Mr.  Taylor,  Ingestrie. 
Mr.  M'Murtrie,  Shugborougb. 

We  shonld  wish  all  the  above,  and  as  many  other  gardeners 
and  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  country  as  are  frien£  to  their 
own  art,  to  try  common  salt  as  a  top  dressing  to  the  common 
or  annual  kitchen  and  field  crops ;  to  grass  and  to  asparagus, 
isea-kale,  rhubarb,  and  other  perennial  crops,  and  on  the  soil 
about  trees  and  shrubs.  Its  effects  on  perennials  and  omar 
mental  plants  will  probably  not  be  ascertained  properly  before 
two  or  three  years,  and  therefore  we  shall  not  expect  the  re- 
sult of  experiments  as  to  them  till  January  1829  or  18S0.  In 
order  to  measure  the  quantity  of  salt  usc^  we  would  recom* 
mend  every  person  intending  to  try  an  experiment,  to  cut  a 
hple  in  a  turnip  or  a  potatoe,  or  in  wood,  which  will  hold 
exactly  a  cubic  inch,  and  we  think  an  inch  of  common  salt  to 
a  square  yard  for  broad  cast  crops,  or  to  two  lineal  yards  of 
those  sown  in  rows,  would  be  a  very  good  proportion  for  ex* 
periment .  This  would  also  enable  gardeners  to  try  a  number  of 
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expenneaits  at  verf  Jittle  expenoe.  We  wisb^ery  otw,  how- 
erer,  to  take  his  own  way,  and  whatever  they  do  not  to  forget 
to  fiend  the  result  to  this  Magazine.  —  Cond. 


Art.  II.     Description  of  an  improved  Garden  Wall  propoted 
to  be  buiif  at  g-— -— ,  mar  Bristol.     By  J.  A.  B.  &q. 

fiSr, 
I  BEND  you  the  followiDffdescripdon  of  a  garden  wall  which 

I  am  about  to  erect.     It  will  consist  of  two  four-inch  brick 

walls,  as  in  the  accompanying  lectjon  {J^.  \.  a,  b),  worked 

in  good  mortar,  twelve  feet  ^_^^ 

high,  fire  feet  apart  at  the  /''^^ 

bottom,   and  gradually  ap 

proaching  to  tbe  top,  whe 

It  may  terminate  in  a  copb 

brick.    I  have  consulted  n 

bricklayer,  who  will  build 

for  little  more  than  a  nin 

inch  wall,   the   quantity 

bricks  bdng  about  the  sam 

considering  that  there  will  i 

no   occasion   for   piers    f! 

strength.      The    ends    ai 

closed  by  two  low  doors,  an 

there  are  two  apertures  i 

the  top,  the  whole   lengl 

being    about   thirty   yard 

The  only  objection   to  tl 

plan  is  &e  httle  addition 

space  the  wall  takes  up,  H 

iMse  being  five  foet  widt 

but  I  conceive  I  shall  ba^ 

an  advantage  much  exceec 

uig  the  loss ;  first,  in  the  at 

ditionAl  exposure  to  the  su^ 

gained  by  the  slanting  direction  of  the  surTace  of  tb«  traU . 

next  in  tbe  thickness,  by  which  the  wall  will  be  kept  dry;  «nd 

particularly  in  the  means  which  the  hollow  apace  will  afford 

roe,  at  &  eompsratively  small  expence  and  trouble,  of  drying 

the  wall  in   aotuma  and  spring,  by  occasionally  lighting  a 

lit^  littiBr  or  gone  at  each  end,  and  dosing  up  the  diWtrs,  and. 
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op^iing  the  topi  apertures,  and  when  ihe  fire  is  nearly  oot 
shutting  in  the  warm  air.  The  spaot  between  the  two  walls 
will  be  useful  for  holding  plants  in  pots,  which  are  in  a  dor* 
mant  state,  and  which  it  may  be  requisite  to  preserve  from  the 
frost  or  wet,  as  strawberries.  Dung  may  also  be  fermented 
there  for  fi>rcinff  sea^kale,  rhubarb,  &c.  I  do  not  intend  the 
wall  to  have  a  direct  south  aspect,  but  to  have  it  turned  half 
round  to  the.  east,  so  that  both  sides  will  be  available  for  fruit 
trees ;  in  this  case  much  more  so  than  if  the  wall  had  been 
perpendicular.  The  walls  are  built  on  arches,  so  that  the 
space  between  wilt  be  occupied  by  the  roots  of  the  fruit  trees. 
Adverting  to  Mr.  Knight's  observation  in  a  late  part  of  the 
Horticultural  Transactions  (voLvi.  partii.  reviewed  in  Gard. 
Mag.  vol.i.  p.  424.},  I  mean  to  contrive  to  plant  some  of  the 
half  standards  within  the  interior  space,  bringing  out  the  stems 
at  six  feet  high  (6),  in  order  to  afibrd  them  protection  from  die 
late  frosts  when  the  sap  is  rising,  and  whicn  he  so  well  shows 
to  be  prejudicial  to  the  fecundi^  of  fruit  trees. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c       .     . 
Bristol^  March  21.  1826.  J.  A.  B. 

As  a  south  and  north  wall,  to  be  covered  with  canvass  (c)  when 
the  trees  are  in  blossom,  this  plan  may  succeed ;  but. 
we  think  it  can  hardlv  be  worth  while  to  plant  the 
trees  (&)  inside.  If  then:  stems  are  to  be  protected,  a 
small  recess  in  the  brickwork  {fy. 2.)  would  answer 
as  well,  and  no  danger  of  injury  from  the  fermenting  L 
dung  {d)  would  be  incurred.  But  what  becomes  of 
the  stems  of  trees  against  common  walls?  The  best 
thing  for  such  a  wall  would  be  a  covering  of  glass,  at 
a  foot  or  eighteen  inches'  distance  (c),  and  opening 
and  removable  at  pleasure.  —  Cond* 
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Art.  hi.  Description  qf  a  Dendrometer  invenied  by  Mr. 
Arch.  Gorricy  C,M.H.S.  Gardener  at  Annat  Gardens^  Perth" 
shire.     By  Mr.  Gorrie. 

A  LOFTY  tree  is  a  noble  object  of  contemplation,  clothed 
with  an  air  of  grandeur,  magnitude,  and  antiquity,  which  leads 
the  mind  back  to  the  ^*  days  of  other  years,"  in  all  the  rich 
luxuriance  of  fancy.  The  pleasing  emotion,  however,  receives 
sometimes  a  temporary  check,  when  a  consciousness  oi  unoer- 


taintv  dther  as  to  mi^^tude  ot  elevation  gKdea  acroiw  the 
tnino ;  when  the  question  occurs.  How  tall  may  that  tree  l>e? 
or  what  are  its  solid  contents  ?  To  the  mere  sentimentalist  this 
consideration  will  appear  of  tfifling  import ;  to  hun  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  contemplate  nature  in  her  ni6st  striking  features,  with- 
out descending  to  minute  detail :  but  those  wno  combine  the 
dulce  with'the  utile  will  receive  additional  pleasure,  by  aoquir- 
iog  a  knowledge  of  thiese  particulars  connected  widi  the  oligect 
of  their  admiration. 

At  a  period  when  landscape  gardening  is  becoming  a  fiishion- 
able  science,  a  dendrometer,  that  wUl  give^  with  mathemalieal 
accuracy,  and  with  as  little  trouble  as  may  be,  the  elevation 
and  contents  of  a  growing  be^  will,  I  should  suppose,  be  an 
agreeable  aceompatiiment  to  those  who  delight  in  woodltfnd 
scenery,  and  usdtil  to  suc^  as  may  have  an'mterest  in  ascer- 
taining the  value  of  growing  timber.  I  am  aware  that  several 
dendrometers  have  dready  been  constructed :  two  are  fio^med 
and  described  in  the  EncydopsBdia  of  Gardening;  or  their 
merits  or  demerits  I  will  not  at  present  stop  to  take  notice. 
The  circumstance  of  my  writing  this  communication  is  a  proof 
that  I,  at  least,  think  the  one  I  am  about  to  describe  superior 
to  either.  Aware,  however,  of  *the  fond  partiality  with  which 
every  inventor  is  apt  to  view  the  child  of  his  own  fiemcy,  I 
shall  leave  it  with  the  readers  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine 
to  attach  to  it  that  degree  of  merit  to  which  they  may  think 
it  entitled,  when  they  have  glanced  over  the  following  aescrip- 
ti<m  and  accompanying  tables  and  figures. 
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The  instrument,  as  will  appear  from  the  prefixed  sketch 
^.  3.),  is  composed  of  a  table,  a  slider,  and  quadrant,  made 
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of  inaltogBiV  Of  other  hard  wood.  The  table  is  th/M  and'  s 
half  feet  loOg*  by  four  inches  wide.  On  the  off  side  {e  e),  u 
aD  index  marked  in  indies  and  eighths  of  an  inch.  Along  th« 
centre  run*  «  dove-tailed  zrooTe  {a  a),  inch  and  quarter  wide, 
and  quarter  inch  deep :  this  groove  is  fitted  to  hold  the  slide 
{P)t  in  the  centre  of  whidi^  aod  at  right  angles  across  the 
tablet  it  mordsed  the  support  {Jig.  4.  c),  on 
iHiich  the  quadrant  (J)  is  6xed  with  a  thumb- 
screw. The  near  side  of  the  table  (^■S.J'g) 
has  th«  marks  opposite  the  Inches  drawn  across ; 
OD  this  space  may  be  figured  the  amount  of  cir- 
camferenee  opposite  to  each  inch  of  diameter,' — \ 
and  Also  the  «de  of  the  square  of  the  tree  mea- 
Bured,  making  the  ordinary  allowance  for  bark. 
The  fbllo>wiog  sketch  {fg,  5.),  represeating  three  inches  in 
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ksuUi  (^  dMSorftra  of  the  table,  fiill  use,  will  dtow  its  fi»t 
ana  the  subjotnetl  columns  will  supply  the  figure*  for  the  ret 
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Tlie  table  showing  the  heirht  for  every  degree  of  elentic 
ma;,  ibr  the  sake  of  expeditiaur  be  figured  oo  the  &oe  otA 
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quftdrant  And,  tn  practice,  the  inRtrument  shpultl  be  placed 
exactly  fifty  feet  from  the  tree  to  be  measured,  the  calciiktiotis 
being  made  for  that  distance ;  the  quadrant  is  to  be  placed 
with  the  index  at  o,  and  the  sights  bo  as  to  form  part  of  a  line 
that  will  touch  the  left  side  of  the  tree  at  the  place  where  the 
diameter  is  wanted  ;  the  d^ree  of  elevation  being  noted,  the 
slider  supporting  the  quadrant  should  be  moved  from  left  to 
right,  till  the  sightt  on  the  quadrant  form  part  of  a  line  touch- 
ing the  opposite  side  of  the  tree.  The  space  travelled  over 
by  the  index  will  be  tlie  exact  diameter,  and  on  the  opposite 
lines,  on  the  near  jide,  will  be  seen  the  corresponding  circum- 
ference and  side  of  the  square ;  and  at  the  same  time,  opposite 
to  theilegree  of  elevation,  will  be  seen  the  height  of  the  point 
where  the  diameter  was  taken.      The  foHowing  figure  (6.) 


will  illustrate  the  mode  of  operation.  The  instrument  is 
placed  on  an  uneven  surfece  fifty  feet  from  the  tree.  The 
plumb  of  the  quadrant  touching  o  gives  a  level  from  the 
instrument,  btlow  which  point  the  tree  measures  six  feet.  The 
fiwt  angle  of  elevation  taken  is  15°,  which,  by  looking  at  the 
table  on  the  quadrant,  gives  IS  feet  +1  in<*es.  Ilie  next 
nn^e  is  25°,  which  gives  23  feet  S|  inches,  which,  by  sub- 
tn(«ii^  the  last  height,  leaves  9  feet  1  Of  inches  for  the  length 
of  the  intermediate  piece.     In  the  same  way  the  length  of  Uie 
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small  piece  between  Sff*  md  se^'wiH  be  easily  found.  Tfcfe 
full  height  at  369  above  the  level  of  the  instrument  being 
36  feet  Si  inches,  we  have  only  to  deduct  the  height  .at  25**, 
which  leaves  a  difference  of  I S  teet  0}  inches  for  the  length  of 
the  pieces  Opposite  to  45^  on  the  table  I  find  50  feet,  being 
the  heiffht  of  the  summit  of  the  tree  above  the  instrument, 
and  which,  added  to  the  6  feet  below  that  level,  gives  the 
height  of  the  tree,  or  56  feet.  The  legs  of  the  instrument, 
I  should  remark,  are  attached  to  it  with  thumbscrews.  Th^ 
single  leg  has  a  motion  along,  and  the  other  two  across  the 
instrument,  by  which  means  it  can  be  fixed  to  any  level.  A 
telescope  attached  to  the  quadrant  with  cross  hairs,  and  a 
spirit  level  sunk  in  along  the  table,  might  be  usefiil  accom- 
paniments, but  are  not  indispensable.  An  index  or  arrow  is 
placed  at  the  off  side  of  the  slider,  to  mark  the  space  travelled 
oyer  in  taking  the  diameter. 
Jnnat  Garden,  Fib.  24. 1826. 

An  instrument  for  effecting  the  same  objects  as  that  (rf*  Mr. 
Gorrie,  by  nearly  similar  means,  has  lately  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  James  Rogers  of  Marlborou^^ 
It  is  termed  an  instrument  for  determihing  the  angles,  fi:oni 
the  measure  of  the  tangents  of  which  the  solid  contents  of 
standing  timber  may  be  ascertained.  On  some  future  occasi(m 
we  shall  give  a  description  and  figure  of  it ;  in  the  meantime, 
such  as  are  curious  in  dendrometers,  will  find  Mr.  R.'s  de- 
scribed in  the. Mechanics'  Magazine,  vol.  vi.  p.  295.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  elegant  instrument,  but  not  more  original  and 
ingenious  than  that  of  our  correspondent  Mr.  Gorrie.  —  Cbm/. 


Art.  IV»  Scheme  of  a  Successtonirf  Crops'fbr  One  Hundred 
Acres  of  Arable  Ijmd  in  Picard^.  By  Thomas  BtAiKiE,^ 
Elsq.  C.M.H.S.,  &C.  Landscape  Gardener,  Paris. 

Dear  Sir, 
I  HAVjB  received  with  pleasure  your  valuable  work,  the 
Gardener's  Magazine,  which  b  well  known  here,  and  read 
by  M.  Soulange  Bodin,  M.  Cels,  M.  Boursault,  and  other 
eminent  cultivators  and  amateurs.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
contribute  to  a  work  so  truly  devoted  to  our  art,  in  every  way 
in  my  power ;  and  I  now  send  you  a  farming  scheme,  made 
for  the  French  government  soon  afier  the  Revolution,  with  a 
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vivfr  to  show  them  bov  th«y  mi^t  oulllvate  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  with  onlj  two  horses.  The  Directoire  i^iproved 
of  the  srstein,  sdid  wished  to  hare  it  published,  as  did  my 
worthy  nieudi  the  late  M.  Tlioain.  It  was  then  the  custom 
in  France  to  sow  about  seventy  seeds  to  every  square  foot) 
and  as  I  prt^Hwed  to  sow  onlv  one  ouarter  of  that  quantity, 
the  prwosal  wfts  very  acceptable  to  the  Directory,  who  were 
in  dread  of  a  femine. 

Perh^s  these  tables  may  be  usefiil  to  gardeners,  who  act 
al3o  as  brm  managers  for  their  employers ;  they  will  also 
afford  hints  to  proprietors  who  farm  dieir  own  lands,  and  to 
emwrants  in  the  British  colonies,  how  to  r^fulate  the  distri- 
bution of  labour, ,  and  rwse  abundance  of  forage  for  live 
stock,  and  consequently  a  large  quantity  of  manure. . 

In  the  months  of  December  and  January,  which  are  gener 
rally  frosty,  the  manure  is  carted  upon  the  land,  and  the  com 
thrashed  and  laid  in  the  granary,  or  taken  to  market  In  the 
month  of  June  the  hay  is  mode,  and  in  July  and  August  the 
(!or|i  ja  cut  and  stacked. 

In  my  next  letter  I  shall  give  you  some  account  of  my  life 
and  gardeoing  transactions  for  alMve  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury. I  remain,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

Thomas  Bi-aikik. 
A  Paris,  Hue  de  OdiUe,  No,  39. 
J^,  1826. 

Tabla  rrferred  tol^Mr.  Blaikie. 
AcTM  oT  WoA  neceiMUT  to  tw  done  In  enrj  ModUi  In  tbe  Tear. 
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Art.  V*  Hints  for  cultivating  Fuchsia  gracilis^  Erythrina 
Cfista  gallif  and  Salvia  splendens.  By  Mr.  Robert  Rcid, 
Gardener  to  Mrs.  Farley^  at  Holm^  near  Kilmarnock  i 
with  some  Remarks  onJUiwering  Climbing  Platits  in  Pots. 

Sir, 

If  you  think  the  following  hints  on  the  culture  of  three  of 
our  most  showy  green-house  plants  deserving  a  spare  page  in 
your  valuable  Magazine,  they  are  very  much  at  your  service. 

Fuchsia  gracilis.  An  excellent  plan  to  make  this  pretty 
plant  flower  well,  is  to  train  it  with  one  leading  stem.  In  win- 
ter, when  done  flowering,  cut  all  the  side  branches  close  in  to 
the  stem ;  early  in  the  spring  place  k  in  a  gentle  heat  for  the 
space  of  six  weeks,  it  will  immediately  send  out  fine  vigorous 
snoots  from  top  to  bottom,  and  in  the  autumn  will  flower 
abundantly. 

Efytkrina  Crista  galli.  Of  thb  truly  splendid  plant,  there 
ought  to  be  at  least  half  a  dozen  in  every  collection,  and  by 
the  following  simple  treatment  they  may  be  flowered  twice  or 
thrice  in  every  year.  A  cutting  struck  in  the  spring,  potted 
in  a  No.  60.  pot,  and  put  in  a  frame  where  there  is  a  brisk  heal^ 
will  in  two  months  require  shifting  into  a  No.  48.  pot,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  to  a  No.  32.  It  will  frequently 
flower  the  first  season,  but  not  strong.  When  the  shoot  has 
attained  its  full  length,  and  begins  to  ripen,  remove  it  to  a  cool 
place  in  the  green-house,  and  give  less  and  less  water  as  it<« 
leaves  drop  off;  let  it  remain  there  till  the  beginning  or  mid- 
dle of  February;  then  cut  it  down  within  two  eyes  of  the  bottom; 
place  it  in  a  frame  or  hot-house  near  the  light  and  glass; 
give  plenty  of  water ;  it  will  soon  shoot  up  strong.  It  may 
safely  be  snified  when  in  a  growing  state,  if  required.  When 
nearly  in  flower,  it  should  be  removed  to  the  conservatory,  green- 
house, oi  any  other  cool  place.  Care  should  be  taken,  when 
in  this  state,  not  to  suffer  it  to  go  diy,  otherwise  the  flowers 
will  immediately  drop.  When  done  flowering,  it  may  remain 
in  the  green-house,  or  out  of  doors,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
and  then  be  cut  down  again,  and  treated  as  formerly.  Should 
the  plant  be  strong  when  beginning  to  grow,  many  small  shoots 
will  i^pear ;  take  the  smallest  off  with  a  heel  to  them  for  cut- 
tings, and  leave  two  or  three  of  the  strongest  of  tliem  for 
flowering.  They  will  grow  in  any  good  fresh  loam,  with  a 
little  peat  and  sand  added.  With  this  treatment  I  have  fre- 
quently flowered  stems  six  feet  high,  and  so  strong  as  to  re- 
quire no  stake  for  their  support     - 

Salvia  splendens.  As  an  autumn  flowering  plant,  I  know 
of  none  more  deserving  a  place  in  the  conservatory  than  this 
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scarlet  Rnd  free  flowering  shrub.  I  struck  a  cuttbig  in  Febru- 
■ry,  aiid  it  grew  to  the  height  of  seven  feet  by  September,  witli 
numerous  branches,  and  I  may  say  hundreds  of  spikes  all  in 
flowei  at  one  time.  If  kept  in  the  frame  tno  months,  it  will 
grow  (nst,  and  will  require  shifting  once  or  twice  during  this 
time.  I  remove  it  to  the  green-^ouse  about  the  middle  of 
May,  and  let  it  remain  there,  ^ving  it  plenty  of  air  night  and 
day.  In  June,  I  shift  it  into  a  large  pot  or  tub,  according  to 
the  size  I  wish  the  plant  to  attain.  The  red  spider  must  be 
sharply  looked  after,  otherwise  it  will  ruin  the  plant  in  a  short 
time.  I  have  seen  it  planted  in  the  open  ground  in  summer, 
and  taken  up  with  a  ball  in'the  autumn,  and  potted ;  but  the 
^ikes  of  flowers  are  never  half  as  large  as  when  treated  in  the 
manner  above  described.  It  will  grow  in  any  kind  of  firesh 
earth,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  water  in  summer.  I  put  id 
firesh  cuttings  every  spring,  and  throw  away  the  old  plants. 

Most  climbing  plants,  when  planted  and  trained  in  uieir  pro- 
per places  under  glass,  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  plant- 
houses  of  every  description,  and  fill 
up  many  vacancies  which  could  not 
t  otherwise  be  easily  occupied.     But 
'  at  the  same  time  I  haveoflen  thought, 
that  if  a  number  of  them  were  grown 
and  made  to  fiower  in  pots,  it  would 
be  a  great  addition  to  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  a  collection  of  plants.     It 
frequently  occurs,  when  trained  in 
the  common  way,  that  most  of  their 
flowers  are  so  far  from  the  eye  as 
frequently  to  escape  observation  alto- 
gether; and  again,  from  the  situation, 
they  are  entirely  exposed  to  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
causes  their  flowers  to  drop  in  | 
a  few  days.     From  these  and  ' 
other   considerations,    I   have 
tried  several  in  pots,  and  Snd  them  to  grow  and  flower  • 
as  well  as  I  could  wish.     I  have  no  doubt  but  most  of  L 
our  hot  and  green-house   climbers  might  be  flowered 
in  this  way.      One  great  advantage  i&,  that  the  most 
tender  of  them,  when  in  flower,  can  be  taken  to  the 
conservatory,  or  green-house,  where  they  will  continue 
in  flower  double  or  treble  the  time  they  would  have 
done  in  a  hot-house.    The  accompanying  sketch,  (^.  7.)    I 
shows  the  way  in  which  I  train  theinyit  is  simple  and    ' 
Voi„U.  — No.5.  c 


il' 


18  On  Liquid  Manure, 

^      convenient     The  rods  {fig.  8.)j  and  rings  {fg.  d J,  are  made    j' 
<^/  i  vt  ..vU<  ^  of  stronffwire,«^ftiateck^iBe^;  but  they  might  also  be  made    . 
^  ^%  of  wood  with  iron  hooks.     The  hooks  should    ' 

be  made  to  fit  the  ring  exacdy,  and  the  rods    \ 
,can  be  made  of  any  length,  according  to  the 
'nature  of  the  plant  they  are  meant  for.    Also,     \ 
when  necessary,  they  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
pot,  painted,  and  put  together  again  with  very 
little  trouble.    (D 
HarAf  clinAers  might  be  trained  in  the  same  way;  and  if 
mixed  with  forty  or  fifty  half-standard  and  standard  roses  in 
flower,  under  a  veranda  or  portico,  the  whole  would  have  a 
fine  appearance,  especially  if  planted  in  handsome  poU  or 
boxes.     In  such  situations  they  keep  in  flower  much  longer 
than  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 

At  a  fixture  time  I  may,  perhaps,  send  you  the  result  of  my 
experience  with  some  other  ornamental  plants. 
Holm,  near  Kilmarfwck,  1826. 


Art.  VI.  On  the  Importance  of  Liquid  Manure  in  Hor- 
ticulturef  and  the  peculiar  Advantages  of  Soot  as  an  Ingre^ 
dientfor  that  Purpose,     By  Mr.  John  Robertson,  F.H.S. 

Nurseryman,  Kilkenny. 

■ 

Amonost  the  many  advantages  which  horticulture  has  de- 
rived fi'om  Mr.  Knight's  enlightened  application  of  science  to 
its  practice,  we  may  reckon  as  not  the  least  important,  his 
earnest  and  repeated  recommendation  of  liquid  manures.  In 
general,  liquid  manures  have  not  had  that  importance  attached 
to  them  by  gardeners  which  they  merit.  They  may  at  all 
times  be  resorted  to  with  advantage  ;  but,  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, and  particularly  where  immediate  efiect  is  required, 
no  other  manure  can  be  so  well  applied.  To  enumerate  their 
uses  and  preparation,  however,  would  demand  more  consider- 
ation than  I  am  enabled  to  bestow ;  —  my  present  object 
being  solely  to  point  out  a  material  for  the  purpose,  which  I 
have  long  availed  myself  of  with  success,  though  it  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  most  gardeners  —  it  is  soot. 

Sir  H.  Davy  characterizes  soot  as  <*  a  powerfiil  manure,  pos- 
sessing ammoniacal  salt,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  charcoal,  which 
is  capable  of  being  rendered  soluble  by  the  action  of  oxygen, 
or  pure  vital  air ;"  all  which  component  parts  rank  high  as 
nutritious  or  stimulant  manures.     On  meadows  I  have  used 
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soot  with  great  advaotage  In  aubslanoe,  and  though  sown  by  the 
hand,  one  dressing  gave  me  always  heavy  crops  of  hay  for  two 
successive  seasons ;  but  this  is  a  wasteful  mode  of  applying  it, 
a  great  prcqportion  of  its  ammonia,  <Mie  of  its  most  active  ingre- 
d£nis,  bdnff  volatilized  and  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere* 
When  disacttved  in  water  there  is  no  waste :  — it  is  all  avail- 
able^ and  finr  horticultural  purposes  I  have  mostly  used  it  in 
that  state»  mixing  it  up  in  the  pn^iortion  of  about  six  quarts 
of  soot  to  a  hc^head  of  water.  Asparagus,  peas»  and  a  variety 
of  other  v^etables,  I  have  manured  with  it  with  as  much 
eflfect  as  if  i  had  used  solid  dung ;  but  to  plants  in  pots,  par- 
ticularlv  pines,  I  have  found  it  aomirably  well  adapted :  when 
watered  with  it,  they  assume  a  deep  h^thy  green,  and  grow 
strong  and  luxuriant  —  I  generally  use  it  and  clean  water 
alternately,  and  alwavs  oveniead  in  summer ;  but  except  for 
the  purpose  of  cleansmg,  it  might  be  used  constantly  widi  ad- 
vantage ;  and  though  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  experience, 
never*having  had  either  scale  or  bug  on  my  pines,  yet  I  think 
it  highly  probable,  as  the  ammonia  it  contains  is  known  to  be 
destructive  to  these  insects  in  a  state  of  gas  or  vapour,  that  in 
a  liquid  state,  if  it  does  not  totally  destroy  them,  yet  that  it  will 
in  a  great  degree  check  their  progress, 

Ouier  materials  for  liquid  manures  are  often  difficult  to  pro- 
cure, and  tedious  in  their  preparation :  but  soot,  sufficient  for 
the  gardener's  purposes,  is  almost  every  where  at  hand,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  prepared. 

Were  gardeners  more  generally  aware  that  no  manures  can 
be  taken  up  in  a  state  of  solidity  by  plants  as  food,  and  that 
they  can  only  be  absorbed  by  them  in  a  gaseous  or  liquid  state, 
to  which  all  solid  manures  applied  must  oe  previously  reduced, 
before  any  benefit  can  be  derived  from  them,  thev  would  in 
many  cases  facilitate  the  process  by  using  them  in  a  liquid  state. 
In  houses  where  the  rains  have  not  access,  it  f^pears  to  me 
superior  to  any  other  mode  of  administering  manure  to  trees. 

KUkenry^  Aug.  24.  1826« 


Art.  VIL  An  Account  of  a  successfid  Experiment  made  hy 
John  H,  MoggrtdgCy  Esq.  in  Monmouthshire^  with  a  View  to 
ameliortUe  the  Condition  of  Country  Labourers.  By  W.  H. 
MoGGRiDG£,  Esq.  of  Woodfield,  near  Newport* 

Sh-, 
The  communications  which  have  been  made  to  vour  exceU 
lent  Magazine  by  some  of  your  correspondents,  and,  above  aU> 
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the  remarks  you  have  appended  thereto,  on  the  means  of 
increasing  the  comforts  and  respectability  of  the  labouring 
poor,  are  so  much  in  unison  with  the  principles  I  have  my- 
self adopted  on  the  same  interesting  subject,  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  tendering  you,  for  insertion  in  your  next  number, 
some  account  of  an  original  experiment  begun  by  myself, 
about  six  years  ago,  on  a  part  of  my  property  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  this  place.  Twenty  years'  experience 
as  a  magistrate  of  this  and  two  adjoining  counties  have  fiilly 
confirmed  in  my  mind  a  suspicion  I  had  from  general  oh- 
servation  previously  formed,  that  the  moral  and  political  de- 
gradation of  the  labouring  classes  in  this  country,  generally,  is 
more  the  effect  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been 
placed,  than  of  any  positive  and  unavoidable  necessity ;  and 
by  far  less  the  result  of  their  own  indifference  or  criminality, 
tl)an  of  the  imperfection  and  errors  of  that  state  of  society  of 
which  they  form  an  essential,  but  a  most  oppressed  and 
unjustly  treated  portion.  Not  satisfied  with  endeavouring  to 
demonstrate  this  great  and  important  truth,  by  means  of  the 
public  press,  I  determined  on  making  it  a  matter  of  actual 
experiment;  —  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  nearly  every 
person  I  thought  it  right  previously  to  consult,  and  to  the  evi- 
dent surprise  of  all  others.  Having  at  the  time  a  colliery  in 
work  upon  my  estate,  I  selected  a  piece  of  land  not  very  nilly 
or  profitably  stocked  as  woodland,  at  a  moderate  distance 
therefrom ;  — three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  my  house,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  within  a  mile  of  one  or  two 
other  collieries,  which  I  knew  my  lands  to  be  capable  of  ad- 
mitting the  formation  of,  at  some  period  of  time.  Here, 
having  previously  cleared  away  the  underwood  and  bushes  on 
about  one  hundred  perches  of  land,  I  invited  several  working 
colliers  and  others,  whom  I  knew  to  be  industrious  and  toler- 
ably sober,  to  build  houses  fit  for  the  reception  of  themselves 
and  families,  offering  them  the  land  and  raw  materials  for 
building,  (to  be  had  on  the  property,  with  other  temporary 
aid,)  on  terms  that,  whilst  they  left  them  but  little  to  risk, 
provided  a  prospect  of  fair  remuneration  in  time  to  myself^  as 
owner  of  the  property,  should  the  plan  succeed.  If  the  expe- 
riment  failed,  the  loss  I  calculated  on  adding  to  the  amount 
of  other  losses  incurred  in  making  less  valuable  experiments ; 
if  it  succeeded,  it  would  carry  with  it  its  own  reward.  The 
greatest  difficulty  I  found,  in  the  first  instance,  to  arise  out  of 
tnat  state,  bordering  on  despair,  which  paralyses  the  exertions 
of  a  great  majority  of  our  labouring  poor;  —  Mw  aoercome^ 
every  thing  else  became  comparative^  easy,  especially  when  I 
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had  once  estsiilished  the  conviction  on  their  minds,  that  nothing 
done  for  them  would  be  considered  in  the  light  of  charity. 
I  was  determined  to  put  them  upon  their  own  resources,  and 
that  what  was  found  wanting  should  be  supplied,  but  repaid 
by  decrees,  and  in  a  manner  to  be  as  little  burdensome  as 
possiUe.  The  plan  took,  after  a  short  pause,  during  which 
the  attention  bestowed  upon  it  was  intense  and  unremitting 


picturesquely  rising  in  grouped  and  smgle  dwelling  between 
groves  and  smaller  masses  of  trees,  containing  eight  or  nine 
hundred  inhabitants,  where  seven  years  ago  were  nothing  but 
thickets,  brakes,  and  wood*  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  these  buildings,  many  of  which  are  large  and 
costly,  have  either  all,  or  the  major  part,  been  erected  by  the 
description  of  persons  I  have  named  as  the  first  adventurers. 
As  these  formed  a  little  colony,  the  baker,  the  smith,  the 
tailor,  the  shopkeeper  of  various  trades  wished  to  embark  in 
the  undertaking;  and  deeming  it  advisable  that  as  many  con- 
v^eniences  and  advantages  as  possible  should  be  combined  on 
the  spot,  a  tolerable  inn  has  been  erected,  and  a  ffood  market- 
house  built  with  an  excellent  room  over  it,  wnich  latter  I 
appropriate  to  the  uses  of  public  worship  on  the  Sunday,  and 
to  those  of  a  school  on  other  days.  The  chapel  is  occupied 
in  succession  by  three,  and  sometimes  by  four,  congregations 
of  different  sects  of  religion  on  the  same  day,  without  inter- 
ference with  each  other;  my  directions  being,  to  refose  the 
use  of  it  to  none,  but  those  who  fail  in  bringing  satisfactory 
testimonials  of  the  good  moral  character  of  their  officiating 
minister,  or  who  quarrel  with  others  of  different  persuasions ; 
and  for  more  than  two  years,  since  the  chapel  was  opened, 
has  no  instance  occurred,  to  my  knowledge  of  these  requisitions 
not  being  satisfactorily  complied  with.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other chapel,  on  a  larger  scale,  about  to  be  erected  out  of  the 
fiinds  of  the  congr^ation  intending  to  assemble  therein.  One 
of  the  excellent  and  highly  useiul  iron  railways,  or  tram  roads, 
of  this  country,  connecting  the  interior  with  the  great  shipping 
port  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  forming  one  of  several  of 
the  existing  conveyances  to  market  of  the  iron  and  coals  of 
itsltieighbourhood,  bad  previously  been  laid  through  the  site 
of  the  present  Village,  and  since  a  public  carriage  running 
parallel  thereto  has  been  completed.  I  have  now  begun  to 
make  a  road  at  right  angles  thereto,  intended  to  extend  from 
a  new  iron  bridge  at  present  erecting  over  the  river  Sirko- 
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wey  on  the  eftst»  to  the  river  Rumney  on  the  west,  (where  I 
I  have,  within  the  last  two  months,  laid  the  foundation  of 
another  village,)  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  I  took 
eare  that  the  situation  abounded  in  springs  of  water;  but  the 
la&t  sumo&er  has  been  so  trying  a  one,  that  the  inhabitants 
have  thankfully  acceded  to  my  proposition  of  bringing  dif- 
ferekit  springs  together,  and  uniting  diem  into  two  streams  and 
fountains  for  then:  issue  in  different  parts  of  the  village,  they 
defraying  one  half  the  necessary  cost. 

I  ntust  now,  however,  advert  more  particularly  to  what  may 
be  termed  the  economical,  moral,  and  political  efiects  of  my 
experiment.  And,  first,  &milies  that  were  formerly  accustomed 
to  live  together,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  without  regard  to 
age  or  sex,  decency  or  nealth,  are  completely  separated,  at  least 
as  regards  adultis ;  and  manv  houses  nave  a  room  to  spare  (or 
lodgers,  the  return  for  which  more  than  covers  the  interest  of 
the  money  borrowed,  (if  all  had  been  done  with  borrowed 
money,)  the  ground  rent,  and  every  other  outgoing  incident  to 
the  premises,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  in  w  probability,  as 
long  as  the  industrious  cottagers  continue  exempted  from  the 
iron  gripe  of  direct  taxation,  with  which  they  have  been  more 
than  threatened.  Every  cottager  has  his  own  oven,  and  bakes 
his  own  bread ;  he  has  also  a  snug  comer  in  his  pantry,  which 
I  hope  to  live  to  see  filled  with  a  small  cask  of  good  home- 
brewed beer  or  ale*;  but,  what  is  worth  both  put  together,  he  has 
his  ffarden.  The  original  allotment  to  each  house  was  twenty 
perches  of  land,  and  the  same  amount  still  accompanies  every 
fresh  grant.  The  taste  of  the  country  savoured  not  of  a  gio*- 
den;  the  old  cottager  was  well  content  with  a  few  square 
yards,  sufficient  to  contain  a  few  leeks,  and  perhaps  onions ; 
and  I  found  more  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  bring  their 
ffardens  into  useful  cultivation,  than  on  any  other  point  afier 
uie  plan  was  first  started :  but  great  praise  for  little  work, 
where  afiy  was  performed ;  —  the  reward  of  one  hundred  cab- 
bage plants,  or  a  couple  of  gooseberry  trees,  but,  above  aU^ 

*  I  should  be  thankful  for  any  suggestion  that  might  lead  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  any  plan  for  brewing  bv  means  of  simple  unexpensire  ma* 
chinery,  (common  property,}  transferable  from  house  to  house  m  rotation ; 
or  any  better  method  of  efiecting  this  desirable  object  without  excise  inter- 
ference. 

In  the  Mechanics'  Magazine,  vol.  vi.  p.  319.  is  an  article  entitled  *  Brew 
ing  Simplified,*'  which,  as  it  may  afibrd  some  hints  to  our  correq>ondent^ 
and  also  to  gardeners,  we  shall  quote  under  the  head  of  Domestic  Efconomy^ 
in  Part  III.,  recommending  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  tuch  of  our 
readers  as  are  conversant  with  it.  —  Cond, 
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of  an  apple  tree  or  two  out  of  my  own  nursery,  performed 
wonders ;  and  I,  as  soon  as  I  safely  could,  conferred  a  right 
of  claim  for  certain  progress  made  within  limited  times ;  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  which,  I  now  order  additional 
quantities  of  the  seeds  of  useful  vegetables  to  be  sown,  and 
firesh  plantations  of  gooseberry  and  currant  trees,  &c.  &c.  to 
be  made. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  I  have  for  many  years 
cultivated,  on  a  considerable  scale,  the  rheom  palmatum,  dis- 
carding the  odier  sorts,  my  experience  being  precisely  conform- 
able to  the  statements  of  Dr.  Thomson,  in  your  last  number, 
to  whom  the  public  ought  to  feel  grateful  for  his  judicious  and 
benevolent  attempt  to  introduce  the  same  to  eeneral  notice 
and  benefit.  Two  years  ago  I  gave  oflsets  or  divisions  of  the 
roots  of  the  rheum  palmatum  to  the  wives  of  four  cottagers, 
and  the  result  promises  to  leave  no  garden  without  some 
of  the  plants,  as  soon  as  the  demand  can  be  satisfied.  With 
one  only  exception,  (arising,  perhaps,  from  peculiar  circum- 
stances,) all  the  villagers'  gardens  are  now  well  cultivated, 
some  dT  them  highly*  — producing  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  cab- 
bages, cauliflowers,  in  the  vegetable,  and,  more  sparingly,  cur- 
rants, gooseberries,  raspberries,  some  strawberries,  and  apples, 
in  the  fruit  line.  One  poor  fellow  brought  me,  with  great 
pride,  his  crop  of  apples  from  a  French  graft.  But  of  the 
decisive  change  of  taste  in  this  respect  I  need  give  you  no 
other  proof  than  the  gratifying  fact,  that  within  the  last  month 
I  have  let  to  various  applicants,  in  different  lots,  nearly  two 
acres  for  additional  garden-ground  I  on  three  years'  terms ; 
engaging  to  let  the  cuJtivator  have  the  first  offer  thereof,  on 
the  usual  building  terms,  if  wanted  for  that  purpose  within 
the  prescribed  time;  and  promising  remission  of  the  first 
year's  rent,  if  the  same  be  brougnt  into  good  cultivation, 
and  cropped  within  that  period.  Many  a  man  that  used  to 
waste  his  spare  time  and  money  in  public^houses  is  now 
to  be  seen  at  work  in  his  garden,  after  the  day's  labour  is 
over.  Several  of  the  women,  too,  are  conspicuously  indus- 
trious in  this  way ;  so  that  I  mean  to  fix  a  day  annually  for 
bestowing  prizes  and  rewards  publicly,  which,  as  a  general 
and  regular  inspection  must  then  take  place,  will,  I  am  sure, 
prove  a  powerful  stimulus.  One  other  feet,  and  I  have 
done  on  this  head,  —  I  shall  leave  it  to  speak  for  itself,  and 
for  the  experiment:  —  Nearly  all  who  originally  built  one 
house,  have  now  built,  or  are  preparing  to  build,  another 
adjoining ;  ands  ^h&t  I  hope  will  be  thought  decisive,  both 
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of  the  reputation  of  the  experiment,  and  the  characters  of 
these  individuals  is,  that  not  one  of  them  finds  any  difficulty 
in  borrowing  whatever  money  he  may  himself  be  deficient  in 
of  the  amount  necessary  to  carry  his  intention  into  execution. 
The  site  now  cleared,  (excepting  of  the  timber  trees,)  for  the 
uses  of  the  village,  exceeds  thirty  acres  in  extent,  in  which  are 
included,  besides  the  sites  of  the  houses  and  appropriate  gar- 
dens, many  considerable  detached  gardens ;  a  meadow  of  five 
acres,  reserved  to  the  last  for  building^ground,  if  wanted; 
various  small  places  for  the  run  of  a  single  cow ;  and  a  village 
green  of  two  acres  nearly  covered  with  flourishing  oak  trees. 
As  far  as  practicable,  straight  lines,  or  rows,  and  attepipts  at 
uniformity  have  been  avoiaed,  and  hitherto  I  have  been  able 
to  prevent  more  than  four  dwellings  being  grouped  together. 
The  village  is  situated  in  a  valley,  on  ground  gendy  rising  firom 
the  bank  of  a  romantic  mountain  river  at  its  southernmost  end ; 
towards  the  north,  stretching  towards  and  unto  my  Bedwelty 
woods,  which  cover  the  steeply  rising  hills  on  the  west,  as 
the  woods  and  plantations  of  this  place  do  for  the  most 
part,  the  more  humble  but  finely  broken  eastern  bank  of  the 
valley.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  add,  that,  on  the  whole^  not- 
withstanding severe  drawbacks  occasioned  by  the  increasing 
difficulties  of  the  times,  there  is  still  a  tolerable  prospect  of  ad- 
ditions and  improvements  next  year;  and  perhaps  you  will  not 
wonder  when  1  say,  that  hours  spent  in  the  consideration  how 
these  may  be  best  efiected,  form  some  of  the  most  interesting 
of  my  life.     I  am,  Sir,  &itbfully  yours, 

John  H.  Moooridoe. 
Woodfieldf  near  Newport^  Monmouthshirey 
October  11.  1826. 

We  recommend  the  above  most  interestii^  communication 
to  all  our  readers,  and  more  especially  to  such  as  have  it  in 
their  power  to  make  similar  experiments.  Were  it  once  to 
become  the  fashion  for  country  gendemen  to  be  as  much  occu- 
pied in  improving  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  on 
their  estates,  as  they  formerly  were  in  improving  the  breeds 
of  cattle  all  over  the  country,  how  great  and  how  beneficial 
would  be  the  change  I  And  why  should  not  this  kind  of  im- 
provement come  into  fashion  as  well  as  any  other?  Is  it  more 
expensive,  troublesome,  or  tedious,  or  less  profitable,  rational, 
elevated,  or  entertaining  ?  Were  such  a  taste  to  become  gene- 
ral, the  first  thing  would  be  an  exterior  appearance  of  comfort 
in   the  cottages    and  cottage-gardens  on  every  gentleman's 
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estate,  and  the  next,  the  establishment  of  Madras  schoob  In 
every  hamlet  and  village.  The  only  way  to  improve  the  con- 
duct and  manners  of  grown  up  persons,  is  to  increase  their 
bodily  comforts ;  and  the  way  to  perpetuate  this  improvement 
in  society,  is  to  educate  the  growing  generation  so  highly,  that 
they  will  not  rest  satisfied  without  the  enjoyments  which  such 
a  state  of  society  afibrds.  The  agricultural  labourers,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  are  in  such  a  wretched  state  of  ignorance 
and  degradation,  that  to  look  at  their  cottages,  habiliments, 
and  weekly  wages,  one  would  think  them  mcapable  of  any 
d^ree  of  refinement ;  but  the  experiment  made  by  our  cor- 
respondent shows  the  contrary,  and  that  in  a  short  time  not 
only  the  habits  of  necessity,  but  even  the  tastes  of  a  degraded 
people  may  be  changed.  ^  We  sincerely  hope  his  principle  of 
improvement  will  be  adc^ted,  and  his  excellent  example  imi- 
tated ;  believing  that  there  are  few  ways  in  which  a  landed 
!)roprietor  could  do  more  good  to  society,  or  lay  a  more  solid 
bundation  for  self-satis&ction. — ComL 


Art.  VIIL  Description  <^  a  Propagation  Shdf  in  the  Clap- 
tonNursery^  with  the  Mode  of  using  it^  Sfc.  By  Mr.  Hugh 
Lowe,  Foreman  and  Propagator  there. 

Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send  you  a  short  account 
of  the  propagation  shelf^  mentioned  in  the  Gardener's  Maga^ 
zine  (Vol.  I.  p.  221.) 

The  green-house,  where  it  is  placed,  a  cross  section  of  which 
accompanies  this,  {Jig*  10.),  faces  the  north,  like  most  of  the 
propagation  houses  in  the  principal 
nurseries,  and  is  forty  feet  lon^. 
The  situation  of  the  shelf  (a)  is  in 
the  highest  part  of  the  house,  close 
under  the  roof  glass,  for  the  advan- 
tage  of   perpendicular   light,    so 
essential  to  young  growths.     The 
stage  is  of  flag-stones,  and  also  sup- 
ported upon  brick  piers  (c).     On 
the  upper  shelf  of  the  stage,  a  space 
about  a  foot  wide  is  reserved  as  a 
pathway  to  the  propagating  shelf  (rf).     There  is  a  front  shelf 
in  the  usual  way  for  young  plants  fit  for  sale,  or  for  such  as 
are  bringing  forwards,  to  yield  cuttings  (e).     This  house,  and 
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most  of  the  others  in  this  nursery,  are  heated  by  steam,  in  a 
very  masterly  manner,  by  Messrs.  Bailey  of  Holbom*  A 
single  pipe  (y*)  is  found  quite  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  tem- 
perature in  die  most  severe  weather.  Air  is  admitted  by  the 
front  and  top  sashes  in  the  usual  way. 

On  coming  to  Mr.  Macka/s  nnrseiy  in  January  1 823, 1  found 
this  shelf  filled  with  cuttings  of  half-hardy  evergreens,  under 
common  hand-glasses.  These  were  potted  off  in  the  month 
of  March  foUowim^  and  about  the  end  of  July  we  filled  the 
shelf  in  the  foUowmff  manner;  viz.  three  inches  of  potsherds, 
brickbats,  &c.  for  drainage ;  seven  inches  turfy  peat  mould, 
mixed  with  a  little  white  sand ;  and  three  quarters  at  an  inch  of 
pure  white  sand,  wdl  washed,  on  the  top,  taking  care  to  incor- 
porate the  lower  part  of  the  sand  with  the  surrace  of  the  peat^ 
which,  I  ought  to  observe,  was  made  a  little  finer  on  the  top, 
that  it  might  the  more  easily  incorporate  with  the  sand.  A 
copious  watering  was  given,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
surface  was  beaten  smoodi  with  a  flat-sided  mallet;  the  glasses, 
which  vary  in  size  firom  one  inch  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter, 
were  then  fitted  on,  arranging  the  highest  at  the  back,  and 
placing  th^m  so  as  to  leave  as  little  of  the  surface  as  possible 
unemployed ;  the  cuttings  were  put  in  in  the  usual  way,  or 
pretty  nearly  as  directed  by  Mr.  Sweet,  in  his  veiy  excellent 
"  Botanical  Cultivator."  And  here  diey  usually  stand  till  the 
following  April,  when  by  that  time  we  find  most  of  them  fit 
to  pot  on*.  The  only  difference  of  treatment  from  that  given 
to  cuttings  in  pots  is,  that  we  rarely  move  the  glasses  to  wipe 
them,  finding  no  inconvenience  from  damps,  &c. 

The  glasses  in  use  at  Mr.  Mackay's  nursery  are  not  quite 
the  same  as  those  commonly  used  about  London.  They  are 
of  various  shapes,  and  agree  only  in  one  particular,  that  of 
having  a  small  hole  at  the  top,  which  is  generally  lefl  open, 
but  can  be  stopped  at  pleasure  with  a  bit  of  cork.  (Square 
glasses,  which  misht  either  be  blown  in  that  shi^,  or  formed 
of  eight  panes  in  lead-lap,  would  save  room  in  such  a  bed  as 
the  above. — ConcL) 

In  giving  water,  we  apply  it  fireely  over  the  tops  of  the 
glasses.  In^his  manner  we  have  succeeded  in  striking  most 
of  the  difiicult  species  of  Banksia,  particularly  B.  grandis,  and 
speciosa  var.  quercifolia,  dryandroides,  pulchella,  nutans,  &c. 
I  have  also  struck  in  this  way  nine  species  of  Dryandra  out  of 
the  fourteen  species  now  at  Clapton,  and  have  little  doubt 
but  the  other  five  may  also  be  so  propagated,  when  they  come 
into  a  state  fit  to  afibnl  cuttings.  EUchrysum  strikes  readily  in 
this  way;  all  the  natural  order  Epacrideae,  and  Polygala,  Enki- 
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anthusy  Camellia,  Callutemon,  Erica,  and  in  fac^t  almost 
all  the  hard-wooded  green-hoase  plants  in  the  Clapton  collec- 
tion. Should  you  think  this  will  be  of  the  least  use  to  any 
of  your  numerous  readers,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  pub- 
lish any  part  of  it  you  may  think  proper,  and,  although  more 
accustomed  <*  to  the  pruning  knilfe  than  the  pen,"  yet  to  the 
best  of  my  abilities  I  shall  be  happy  to  communicate  an  ao 
count  of  any  thing  which  you  may  at  any  time  think  of  6u£S- 
cient  importance  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  Magazine^ 

I  am.  Sir,  &c 

Hugh  Lowe. 
Clapton  Nursery f  Aug.  15.  1826. 


Art.  IX.  On  the  Rermmeration  of  Gardeners^  including  some 
Remarks  on  their  Education  and  Emigration.  By  W.  R.  G. 
West  Riding,  Yorkshire. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  lately  seen  your  Magazine;  I  shall  subscribe  to  it 
as  a  valuable  work,  and  I  wish  I  could  give  it  my  unqualified 
approbation. 

Surely  the  letter  upon  remuneration  to  a  most  respectable 
class  of  men  holds  out  cause  for  discontent,  and  may  create 
combination,  without  aiding  their  craft:  high  prices  must 
depend  upon  supply  and  demand. 

Education  will  avail  much  to  every  man,  when  imparted 
with  discretion.  ^^  The  march  of  mtellect"  has  already 
injured,  in  many  departments,  both  the  hirer  and  hired, 
for  the  latter  are  not  always  the  best  judges  of  their  own 
craft,  and  when  produce  is  too  highly  rated  it  becomes  un- 
marketabla 

There  are  diversities  of  estates  as  well  as  intellect;-  when 
the  latter  expands  beyond  its  residence  a  new  one  is  sought; 
but  will  not  a  prudent  man  consider  whether  there  are  as 
many  good  places  as  there  are  good  gardeners  /  are  places 
always  at  hand  ?  Increase  the  value  of  labour,  and  you  decrease 
the  demand.  The  merchant  knows  he  can  purchase  the 
higher  order  of  gard^oi  luxuries  cheaper  than  he  can  culti- 
vate the  meaner  sort,  and  depend  upon  it  Cocker's  arithmetic 
will  have  its  weight. 

Some  neighbours  maintain  the  higher  order  of  gardener : 
my  situation  requires  knowledge,  not  labour;  my  brother, 
from  different  causes,  requires  li£ourf  not  knowledge.    Hence 
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are  direnities  of  places  and  wages,  as  well  as  talent  and  in* 
dostiy.  Various  articles  are  amalgamated  in  supply  and 
demand,  and  I  would  advise  young  gardeners  not  to  seek  the 
housekeeper's  room  before  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  hall ;  many, 
to  my  knowledge,  have  from  this  cause  retrograded :  — - 

*  Inddit  in  SqrUam,  qui  vult  eritare  Charybdin." 

They  cannot  do  better  than  add  contentment  to  the  excel- 
lent lesson  yon  have  given  (VoL  L  p.  856.)9  **  Lose  no  time, 
and  concentrate  attention." 

"  Neceadtad  qui  se  accommodate  tapit/* 

You  may  perhaps  suppose  me  averse  to  education  and 
remuneration.  By  no  means  am  I  so^  sub  modo ;  but  I  have 
lived  too  loiig^  and  seen  too  much  of  operative  classes  not  to 
know  how  much  contentment  sweetens  a  bitter  potion,  and 
how  easily  the  seeds  of  discontent  vegetate  and  poison  the 
best  feelii^^s,  afiections,  and  effi>rts  of  man. 

From  such  evils,  for  the  gardener's  own  sake^  I  would 
screen  him.  I  would  prepare  him  for  the  higher  departments 
of  horticulture,  but  I  would  fortify  his  mind  to  wait  in  patience 
until  better  prospects  may  ofler  to  his  view.  I  would  teach  him 
English  composition,  but  I  would  head  his  common^plaoe- 
bow  with  a  valuable  line  from  Scaliger : 

"  Omnibiis  tcribendi  dator  Ubertaa^  pandt  fiumhak"* 

There  are  few  feelings  so  difficult  to  repress  as  those  which 
arise  fit>m  half-matured  reading.  Superficial  men  deem  it 
nothing  to  know  any  matter,  unless  others  are  aware  of  it, 

**  Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  msi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter.** 

The  wages  of  gardoiers  here  .seem  higher  than  in  Londonj 
which  is  an  anomaly  I  cannot  understand.  If  they  are 
discontented  with  them,  I  advise  a  comparison  with  the  in- 
comes of  men  in  other  departments,  —  with  the  college  curat^ 
merchant's  clerk,  bot  more  particularly  with  subaltern  officers, 
who  have  purchased  their  rank  and  pay.  Their  own  good 
sense  would  thai  perhaps  guide  them  to  enjoy,  without  re-« 
pining^  the  Uessinss  of  Providence.  Of  one  point  they  may 
remain  certain,  —  £at  wages  and  merit  will  ever  go  hand  in 
hand;  for  the  servant  cannot  be  more  desirous  of  a  good  plac^ 
than  a  master  is  of  a  good  servant. 

If  I  may  crave  your  patience,  I  would  say,  emimtioD 
should  not  be  lightly  canvassed.  Eiqperience  in  this  clistrict 
has  given  rise  to  mature  enquiry  and  sober  caution ;  and  I  am 
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glad  to  say,  a  trip  U^  America  has  given  many  of  our  radicals 
a  better  feeling  to  the  tiotale  soltmi. 

One  travelier  gives  one  account,  and  another  a  different 
one.  But  few  of  our  unemployed  weavers,  with  an  united 
handicraft,  have  eulogized  the  colonies  thev  sought  after ;  and 
other  settlers  send  home  letters  of  disappomtment  and  misery. 
Government  has  now  agitated  the  question,  and  where  valuable 
and  enterprising  young  men  are  willing  to  expend  their  man- 
hood in  other  climes,  it  is  grievous  to  think  they  may  be 
stranded,  from  the  want  of  rudder  or  compass ;  more  parti- 
cularly so,  since  few  emigrants  have  the  power  of  removal 
from  the  land  of  their  first  destination,  be  it  good  or  bad. 

To  the  young  gardener,  I  wish  the  best  encouragement ; 
to  the  old  one,  peace  and  competence.  I  wish  the  opulent 
as  much  amusement  from  horticulture  as  I  myself  have  re- 
ceived :  and  to  yourself^  thorough  success  through  all  your 
useful  and  valuable  publications.  • 

W.  R.  G. 

fVest  Biding  of  York. 


Art.  X.  Sofnie  Account  of  a  remarkable  Lemon  Tree  in  the 
Garden  of  C*  Hoare^  Esq.  F,R.S.  U.S.  Sfc.  at  Luscombej 
Devonshire.    By  Mr.  Richard  Saunders,  Gardener  there. 

Sir, 
1  BEG  respectfully  to  present  you  with  these  two  lemons,  the 
produce  of  a  tree  which  I  raised  from  a  cutting  six  years  ago. 
Exclusive  of  these  two,  there  is  on  the  same  tree  ninety-four 
others,  which  have  attained  full  maturity,  and  a  remarkably 
large  size,  and  also  a  vast  quanti^  of  ffreen  fruit  of  various  sizes. 
This  tree,  with  several  others,  raisea  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  manner,  consisting  of  citrons,  shaddocks,  and  limes, 
was  planted  when  one  year  ^d,  against  a  common  wall,  (the  soil 
having  been  previously  prepared,)  the  whole  of  which  have 
grown  in  a  most  vigorous  and  astcmishing  manner,  some  of 
them  making  shoots  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  lengdi,  in  one 
year.  The  third  year  after  being  planted,  they  produced  a  num- 
ber of  fine  fruit,  and  have  continued  very  productive  ever 
since :  one  of  them,  a  citron,  produced  last  year  thirty-nine 
fruit,  measuring  firom  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence; two  lime  trees  produced  in  the  same  time  above  three 
huncbred  fruit  The  trees  are  protected  firom  frost  during  the 
winter  with  frames  and  saabes. 
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Should  you  ooosider  this  worthy  of  a  place  in  yoar  exc^lent 

an  interestuie  work,  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  it  is  at  yam 

disposal,  ana  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  have  contributed 

in  the  least  way  possible  to  sutdi  a  useful  and  desirable  work. 

I  am.  Sir,  &C. 

RiCHD.  Saundeks. 

The  fruit  sent  us,  of  one  of  which  we  took  a  sketdi,  {^. 
1 1  .\  weighed  1 4  oz.  each,  and  measured  1 1  f  inches  round,  and 
6  inches  long;  the  length  of  the  leaves  was  from  9  to  lOj 


inches,  and  their  breadth  firom  4  to  £  indies.  Had  there  only 
been  a  few  fruit  on  the  tree,  this  siz^  laree  as  it  is,  would  not 
have  appeared  sb  extraordinaiy ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  there  were  eight  dozen  ul  remarkably  large,  besides 
an  immense  quantity  of  green  fruit,  and  all  this  upon  a 
tree  of  only  six  years'  growth,  the  whole  may  be  considered 
aa  well  worthy  of  record.  We  have  often  thought  that  the 
orange  tribe  might  be  more  cultivated  than  they  are  as  a 
table  fruit  A  house  6  feet  broad,  1 5  feet  high,  and  80  leet 
long,  the  trees  planted  in  the  soil  against  the  back  wall,  would 
supply,  we  should  think,  a  plate  of  oranges  and  a  plate  of 
flhaddocks  every  day  in  the  year.  Tliese  fruits  are  always 
in  season,  generally  liked,  and,  what  is  not  the  least  object 
in  patting  a  dessert  on  the  table,  produce  a  splendid  e&ct  to 
I  he  eve.  —  Cond. 
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Art.  XI.  Remarks  on  the  Establishment  (f  a  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  By  Mr,  John  Came- 
RON,  Gardener,  Champion  HUl,  Camberwell. 

Tne  Gardener's  Magazine  is  one  of  those  useful  modern 
publications  which  every  lover  of  gardening  should  support, 
as  it  conveys  information  even  to  our  antipodes.  It  is  true, 
horticulture  has  of  late  years  improved  to  a  wonderful  height 
m  Great  Britain ;  but  while  we  are  lending  our  aid  to  Ireland 
in  planting  mulberry  trees  and  providing  silk-worms  to  that 
country,  we  are  totally  forgetting  that  part  of  Great  Britain 
called  die  Highlands  of  Scodand,  namelvj  Argyle  and  the 
western  parts  of  Inverness-shire,  in  regard  to  which  districts 
I  shall  make  a  few  su^estions  for  pubUc  information  through 
the  medium  of  your  ^igazine. 

All  the  southern  counties  of  Great  Britain  have  provincial 
horticultural  societies,  but  in  the  West  Highlands  there  are 
no  such  institutions  of  a  public  nature.  I  admit,  that  land- 
holders are  not  so  numerous  of  late  years  in  these  northern 
counties,  and  gendemen's  seats  are,  therefore,  more  divided 
from  each  other;  and,  consequendy,  the  number  of  gardensr 
considerably  reduced.  Now  1  would  propose,  that  a  Hord- 
cultural  society  should  be  formed  in  every  county,  having  ex- 
perimental grounds  centrically  situated  to  landholders.  This 
would  prove  an  important  benefit,  and,  properly  supported, 
such  an  institudon  would  increase  in  usefidness.  As  it  would 
encourage  industry  among  the  tenantry,  it  would  also  gready 
luld  to  the  improvement  of  landed  property  generally.  Many 
rare  alpine  plants  would  be  found  among  die  craggy  moun- 
tains that  mk;ht  be  readily  exchanged  for  plants  of  other 
countries.  Tne  carriage  or  transportadon  of  these  to  and 
fro  would  not  be  expensive,  as  land  conveyance  would  seldom 
be  resorted  to  of  necessity,  and  water  carriage,  by  the  aid  of 
steam,  being  now  so  generally  in  use,  the  Ireight  would  be 
trifling.  If  proper  encouragement  be  given  towards  the 
management  of  such  institudons,  as  a  natural  consequence 
they  will  strive  to  vie  with  each  other  in  obtaining  a  good 
name.  These  insdtudons  might  be  incorporated  with  agri- 
cultural sociedes,  and  I  hope  the  truly  patriodc  chiefbuns 
will  immediately  set  about  the  establishment  of  such  among 
their  cottagers  and  crofters.  Prizes  might  be  held  out  to 
those  who  rendered  themselves  most  usefiil  in  the  support  of 
the  establbhment  by  their  discovery  of  plants,  &c  &c.  and 
their  most  successful  treatment    These  prizes  I  would  prc^se 
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to  be  snuff-boxes,  fitly  mounted,  and  distinguished  for  the 

f>urpose,  by  the  following  inscription :  —  **  Token  of  acknow- 
edgment  from  the  Highland  Horticultural  Society  to  — — /' 
As  the  distribution  of  these  would  augment,  the  consumption 
of  snuff  would  increase,  and  the  tobacconist  thereby  benefit. 
I  shall  enumerate,  in  fiirtherance  of  my  proposal,  some 
very  productive  orchards  in  the  two  counties  I  have  referred 
to  ( Argyle  and  Inverness).  At  Lochnile,  the  seat  of  General 
Campbell,  there  is  a  very  productive  small  garden,  enclosed 
with  a  stone  wall ;  not  far  distant  from  it  is  another,  belonging 
to  the  same  gendeman,  with  a  green-house,  and  there  are 
several  such  gardens  belonging  to  the  neighbours.  Mr.  Mac- 
dougald  of  Dunolie,  near  Oban,  has  a  -very  productive  old 
orchard,  consisting  of  cherry,  plum,  apple,  and  pear  trees, 
also  enclosed  by  a  stone  dike  and  hedge.  In  Oban  there  is 
likewise  a  small  nursery,  consisting  chiefly  of  pears  and  other 
fiiiit-trees,  also  enclosed  by  a  stone  dike.     At  Auchnacalicb, 

Sain,  the  seat  of  Ronald  McDonald,  Esq.,  Staffa,  Isle  of 
ull,  there  is  a  very  neat  garden,  enclosed  by  a  good  stone 
wall,  and  very  productive.  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Auchadanach, 
has  a  very  productive  orchard,  consisting  chiefly  of  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  and  plums,  enclosed  by  a  stone  dike.  I  am 
informed  by  a  recent  letter  from  Tobermory,  Isle  of  Mull, 
that  Colonel  McLean,  of  Cole,  b  making  fine  gardens  near 
that  village.  There  is  another  old  garden  in  ruin  there^ 
belonging  to  Colonel  Campbell,  now  mhabited  by  owls  and 
jackdaws :  the  garden  was  admirably  laid  out  in  the  ancient 
style,  enclosed  with  stone  walls  and  a  sunk  outer  fence,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  mischievous  boys  and  sailors  in  the 
neighbouring  village,  hardly  a  fruit  tree  now  remains.  Colonel 
Cameron  has  a  most  excellent  garden  m  the  very  bosom  of 
Ben  Nevis  near  Fort  William ;  this  garden  is  very  productive, 
although  for  four  months  in  the  year  the  sun  never  shines  on 
it.  There  are  many  other  excellent  gardens  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, which  are  now  much  neglected,  and  to  which  the 
emulation  produced  by  a  Horticultural  society  would  be  roost 
^isefiil. 

If  you  think  any  of  the  observations  which  I  have  made 
are  worthy  of  your  valuable  Magazine,  I  shall  be  happy  if 
you  will  give  them  a  place,  as  I  am  anxious  that  the  matter 
should  be  taken  up  by  gentlemen  connected  with  my  native 
country, 

John  Cameron. 
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Art.  XII.  On  an  Improoement  in  the  Propagaiioti  of  the 
Double  Camellia.  %  Mr.  William  Pike,  Gardener  to 
W.  J.  Brereton,  Esq.  of  Brinton,  Norfolk.  Commmijcated 
by  John  Carr,  Esq.  of  Holt. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  lately  witnessed  the  result  of  an  experi- 

lent  made  this  summer  by  Mr.  William  Pike, 

^on  the  propagation  of  double  Camellias,  which, 

if  new,  and  he  has  never  heard  of  its  being  adopted 

\hy  any  one  else,  appears  to  be  wett  worthy  the 

attention  of  the  cultivators  of  that  beau^ful  plant 

The  method  he  has  adopted  is  this  Vinstead  of 

approach-grafting  in  the  usual  manner,  htK^bmt 

detach^l  shoots  of  the  kinds  to  be  propagated  ^fi«» 

»diilii>tiit  double  -seite)  from  the  plants  on  which 

they  grew,    and  then  inarch^  them  upon  the 

single  plant,  leaving  a  piece  at  the  bottom  of  each 

sufficiently  long  to  thrust  into  a  phial  which  he 

kept  constantly  supplied  with   water. ,  ^^^fig*  12.) 

The  whole  of  these  plants  have  taken  f^mir- 

ably,  and  have  many  buds  formed  for  flowering : 

the  ends  also  have  formed  knobs  af^rently  to 

emit  roots.     If  yon  think  this  communication  is 

worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  you 

are  at  liberty  to  insert  it 

I  am,  &c 

John  Carr. 
HoUj  Norfolk,  Sept.  Sth,  1626. 


Art.  XIII.     On  the  Importance  of  ascertaining  the  simultO' 
neousjUmering  of  Ttees  and  Shrubs.     By  W.  T. 

This  correspondent,  whose  opmiQunication  want  of  room 
conipels  us  to  abridge,  states  that  he  spent  the  spring  of  1825 
ip  Paris,  am}  ^^  he  was  much  gratified  in  the  gardens  of 
the  neighbourhood,  with  the  manner  in  which  flowenng/shrubs 
were  grouped,  so  as  to  flower  at  the  same|ime,  and  present 
masse9  of  colours,  brilliant,  and  at  the  same  time  harmonious. 

The  Pyrus  spectabilis  {fig.  13.  a.)  be  recommends  as  d#- 
s^rvin^  a  place  in  every  shrubbery ;  the  two  species  of  Judaic 
tree,  Cercis  siliquastrum  (6),  and  canadensis  (c),  he  observ^ 
grouped  with  Laburnum  and  purple  lilac,  producing  a  very 
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fine  effect;  Pirunus  nigra  ((^},  he  found  one  of  the  earliest 
flowering  trees  about  Paris;  Pynu  spectabilis (a)  and   white 


Lilac  come  into  flower  tc^ether ;  Cydonia  Japonica,  red  and 
blush,  and  the  double  yellow  Whin  formed  a  fine  group ;  die 
Snowdrop  tree,  Halesia  tetraptera  {e)  he  found  of  a  Urge  size, 
and  covered  with  white  blossoms ;  he  mentions  a  number  of 
other  trees  and  shrubs  which  he  found  particularly  beaulifiil  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Boursault ;  and  in  the  Petit  Trianon  «nd 
some  other  gardens  he  observed  Cytisus  purpureus  and  aus- 
triacus,  and  whjte  and  yellow  Broom,  budded  on  Laburnums, 
and  in  bloom  at  the  same  time.  This  correspondent  su^^ts 
that  tables  of  the  simultaneous  blossoming  of  trees  and  shrubs 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  ornamental  planter; 
and  he  thinks  that  it  would  add  greatlv  to  the  value  of  the 
*'  Flora  Conspicna"  of  Mr.  Morris,  if  he  would,  with  every 
plant  figured,  give  a  list  of  all  sudi  as  come  dmultaneously 
into  blossom,  with  the  colour  of  the  flower  and  height. 
Birmingham,  16lh  April  \S26. 

A  list  of  simultaneous  flowering  trees  and  slirubs,  that  is, 
of  such  as  on  the  average  of  years  €x»me  into  flower  in  the 
same  week,  would  unquestionably  be  of  considerable  use  to 
the  ornamental  planter.  Mr.  Morris's  elegant  work  {Gard, 
Mag,  vol.  i.  p.  4>3S.)  is  discontinued ;  but  perhaps  some  other 
person  will  take  the  trouble  of  forming  such  a  list,  and  whoevat 
does  so  will  Ard  the  most  complete  and  easy  means  which, ' 
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as  we  believe,  Europe  afFords,  in  ,  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges  {Gard.  Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  SI 8.)  The  well-known  liber- 
alit|r  of  these  gentlemen  will,  we  are  sure,  afford  free  access 
and  every  faculty  for  making  the  necessary  observations. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  suggest  what  we  consider  the  best  plan 
of  proceeding^  and  of  arranging  the  list,  and  when  com- 
pleted to  publish  it  in  the  Gfmiener's  Magazine.  In  the 
meanlime  the  nearest  approximation  to  such  a  list,  will 
be  found  in  our  Hortus  Britannicus,  Part  IV.  Classi/^ 
cation  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  according  to  the  time  of 
fawering^  the  height  they  grow  to^  and  the  coUmrqf  thefawer. 

—  COND. 


Abt.  XIV.  On  the  Propagation  and  early  Fruitfidness  of  the 
Pig-tree  in  Pots.  By  mr.  John  Borrowdale,  Gardener 
to  Mrs.  Dent,  Wareop  Hall,  Westmoreland. 

Sir, 
I  HEREWITH  send  you  an  account  of  some  figs,  which  I 
have  lately  propagated  by  cuttings.  I  got  six  well  ripened 
young  shoots,  having  only  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  of 
last  year's  wood,  at  Uie  bottom  of  each  cutting;  I  cut  them 
across  smoothly  and  at  right  angles,  and  plantra  them  on  the 
15th  of  March  last  in  the  smallest  pots  I  had^  one  in  each 
pot,  filling  the  pots  with  very  light  compost,  but  rich  in 
manure.  I  then  plunged  them  up  to  the  rim  in  the  pine-pit, 
and  they  very  soon  b^;an  to  grow  vigorously.  As  soon  as 
th^  had  made  five  and  six  leaves,  I  pmched  out  the  leading 
bad.  On  the  1st  of  January  I  shifted  them  into  pots  seven 
inches  deep  by  six  inches  wide.  On  the  1st  of  June  I  took 
dieir  balls  away,  as  they  readily  parted,  being  composed  of 
such  light  compost;  being  repotted,  they  very  soon  made 
four  and  five  shoots  each,  and  when  these  had  got  as  many 
joints  and  leaves,  I  again  stopped  them«  Each  plant  has 
now  firom  fifteen  to  eighteen  fruit,  which  are  swelling  remark- 
ably well ;  I  have  since  removed  them  into  pots  ten  inches 
deep  by  nine  inches  wide,  and  I  also  give  them  plenty  of  liquid 
manure.  They  are  standing  on  a  shelf  in  the  pine-stove, 
and  I  think  they  will  ripen  me  present  crop  by  ue  middle 
of  October,  and  thev  are  putting  out  another  set  of  branches, 
so  that  I  shall  probably  get  a  second  crop  by  Christmas. 
They  are  the  large  white  Genoa  fig.     Should  you  think  this 
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worthy  a  place  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  you  are  heartily 
welcome  to  do  what  you  like  with  it. 

I  am,  most  respectfully.  Sir,  &c. 

John  Borrowdale. 
Wareop  Hall,  At^.  Stk,  1 826. 

The  result  of  our  correspondent's  experiment  agrees  with 
the  practice  of  Mr.  Knight,  as  recorded  in  -Horticultural 
Transactions,  (Vol.  iii.  p.  459.)  It  must  be  a  considerable 
satisfaction  to  the  admirers  of  this  wholesome  fruit,  to  see 
^nfirmed  with  what  ease  it  can  be  cultivated  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  and  at  any  season.  Where  there  is  a  flued  pit,  a 
cool  back  shed  or  cellar,  and  a  good  stock  of  plants  in  pots,  it 
must  be  an  easy  matter  to  have  ripe  fruit  every  day  in  the  year. 
There  is  no  fruit-tree  that  bears  so  well  in  pots  as  the  fig.  — 
ComL 


Art.  XV.  On  the  Treatment  which  Gardejiers  out  of  Place 
generally  receive  from  the  Nurserymen,  and  the  Consequences 
resulting  therefrom.     By  Sensitivus,  of  Yorkshire. 

Sir, 

The  respect  which  you  seem  to  have  for  gardeners,  and 
circumstances  connected  with  gardening,  persuades  me  that 
you  will  readily  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  making  a 
few  remarks  to  you ;  and  as  I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  Gar- 
dener's Magazine,  perhaps  you  will  allow  them  to  occupy  a 
pace  therein. 

1  observe  in  your  Magazine  notices  on  the  inadequacy  of 
gardeners'  wages,  of  which  many  know  the  effects,  but  few 
consider  the  cause.  Some  argue,  that  it  proceeds  entirely 
from  the  trade  being  overstocked  with  Scotchmen ;  but  I  dtfler 
from  those  who  are  of  that  opinion,  and  attach  the  greatest 
blame  to  nurserymen.  A  gardener  leaves  his  situation ;  then, 
as  his  best  resource,  he  hies  to  a  nurseryman,  and  solicits  for 
employment.  The  nurseryman  makes  as  many  wry  faces  as 
if  be  were  taking  physic,  and  perhaps  at  last  (apparently  with 
much  pain  to  himself)  he  grumbles  out  as  contemptuously  as 
possible,  "  We  are  full  of  hands,  but,  as  we  promised  to  do 
something  for  you,  we  will  try  to  find  employment  for  you  a 
short  time :  we  give  so  much  wages,"  8cc.  &c.  In  this  man- 
ner, persuading  a  poor  fellow  that  they  are  quite  full  of  hands, 
but  will  take  hun  on  merely  to  accommodate  him,  it  is  a  very 
fine  plea  for  offering  him  low  wages;  but  most  gardeners 
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know  that  nurserymen  have  always  more  work  than  workmen. 
No  nurseryman  in  the  north  of  Engltod  gives  inore  than 
105.  6d^  and  most  of  them  onlv  9s.  per  week  to  gardeners^ 
and  to  their  common  labourers  ffom  2s.  to  8s.  per  w^ek  more. 
Thus  disrespectfully  treated  and  imposed  upon,  a  gardener 
goes  very  heartlessly  to  work  in  the  nursery.     He  knows  the 
nurseryman  has  taken  an  advantage  of  him,  and  he  takes  care 
to  disappoint  him  of  his  purposed  unjust  profit:  he  knows 
what  a  Clay's  work  is ;  if  he  has  done  any  thing  in  the  fore* 
noon,  —  Uien^  about  the  middle  of  the  aftemooti,  it  is  a  com- 
mon phrase  to  say^  *^  Come,  my  lads,  a  pennyworth  of  work 
for  a  penny ;  light  meals  light  labour,  &c. ;  we've  earned  our 
Is.  9d.j  (or  Is.  6d.f  which  ever  it  is,)  let  us  take  it  easy;"  and 
then,  till  the  clock  strikes  six,  nearly  all  they  do  is  watching 
the  motions  of  the  foreman,  who  is  generally  and  af^pro- 
priately  called  the  '^  slave  driver."     I  could  name  one  who  is 
in  a  c^ebrated  nursery,  not  one  hundred  miles  from  York, 
who  not  only  gives  them  all  the  insulting,  abusive,  and  pro- 
voking language  imaginable,  but  will  frequently  take  them  by 
the  cmlar,  and,  if  he  thinks  his  own  skin  is  safe^  he  will  some- 
times, in  a  fatherly  manner,  give  them  a  litde  stick  correction. 
It  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  nurserymen  encourage 
such  conduct     Now  the  question  is,  "  do  they  derive  any 
benefit  from  this  treatment  to  gardeners  ?"    It  may  be  argued 
that  they  could  not  sell  their  plants,  &c.  at  so  low  a  price  if 
they  gave  more  wages ;  but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
they  could  sell  their  articles  full  as  low,  pocket  as  much  cash, 
(which  consideration  to  them  is  primary  to  that  of  accom- 
modating gendemen  with  trees,  &c.  at  a  low  price,)  gain  a 
more  warm  and  solid  respect  from  gardeners,  and  the  business 
would  go  on  with  far  more  general  satis&ction,  if  their  treat- 
ment to  gardeners  was  more  respectful.  Well,  he  waits  twelve 
or  eighteen  months  (6r  a  situation,  his  clothes  are  getting 
threadbare,  and  he  knows  not  how  to  get  more,  unless  his 
friends  can  advance  him  a  little  money;  then  he  begins  to 
despond,  and,  if  he  has  a  chance,  he  takes  a  situation  for  four- 
fiflhs  of  the  wa^s  he  ought  to  have :  he  enters  his  situation, 
and  his  dread  of  a  nursery  makes  him  submit  to  what  be  ought 
not  to  submit  to,  very  often  in  disappointing  the  nurserymen 
of  their  legal  advantage ;   at  any  rate,  he  has  the  greatest 
dread  of  the  nursery  where  he  has  been,  consequently  he  en- 
deavours to  make  his  interest  another  way.    Now,  sir,  I  tiiink 
if  nurserymen  would  weigh  these  facts  well,  they  would  no 
longer  treat  gardeners  as  troublesome  weeds  to  them,  but 
(even  allowing  them  to  be  solely  actuated  by  self-interest) 
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would  treat  them  as  useful  plants.  I  am  no  enemy  to  nursery- 
men, for  I  am  confident  we  could  not  do  without  them.  I 
am  a  root-grown  gardener,  and  my  greatest  delight  is  to 
see  the  busmess,  in  all  its  branches,  nourish.  I  don't  ask 
nurserymen  to  give  gardeners  extravagant  wages,  but  merely 
as  muoi  as  they  can  subsist  on,  till  they  meet  with  a  situation^ 
and  which  would  prevent  gentlemen  from  taking  advantage  of 
their  absolute  necessi^.  I  wish  nurserymen  and  gardeners 
united,  for  the  good  of  all,  but  not  combined  to  impose  upon 
gentlemen.  I  wish  all  gentlemen  well  served,  nurserymen  as 
well  paid  as  they  have  oeen,  and  gardeners  better  paid,  for 
^'  none  but  gardeners  know  a  gardener's  care." 
Yorkshire,  August  14.  1826. 


►  \ 


Art.  XVI.  A  simple  and  effectual  Method  qf  destroying  the 
Bed  Spider.  By  Mr.  Alfrbd  Kendall,  Gardener  to  the 
Reverend  H.  Palmer,  Carleton  Curlieu,  Leicestershire. 

Dear  Sir, 
As  the  avowed  principle  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  is  the 
advancement  of  horticultural  knowledge,  more  particularly 
among  practical  men,  every  gardener  ought  to  consider  him- 
self bound  to  contribute  any  thing  in  his  power  that  may  in 
any  way  further  so  useful  a  design.  Let  not  the  young  gar- 
dener, therefore,  be  discouraged  in  making  any  communication, 
.  at  tlie  idea  of  being  laughed  at  by  his  more  scientific  brethren ; 
for  whilst  the  work  in  question  continues  to  be  ably  conducted, 
no  article  will  meet  the  eye  of  the  public  that  the  young  gar- 
dener will  ever  live  to  be  ashamed  of;  and  let  me  add,  that 
chance  sometimes  detects  what  has  escaped  the  most  scientific 
exertions.  In  contributing  my  mite  towards  furthering  this 
object,  I  think  nothing  will  be  more  acceptable  to  the  practical 
gardener  than  a  simple,  easy,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy  for 
that  destructive  enemy  to  v^etation,  the  red  spider.  Every 
gardener  must  have  experienced  its  destructive  effects,  but 
few,  comparatively  speaking,  know  how  to  counteract  them. 
Sulphur  is  often  applied  with  advantage ;  but  to  some  plants 
that  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease ;  for  though  it  does  not 
injure^  the  peach  or  the  vine,  it  is  death  to  the  melon,  and 
there  is  no  plant  so  high  in  esteem,  more  subject  to  the  attack, 
nor  more  susceptible  of  the  injurious  effects  of  that  pernicious 
insect  In  making  this  communication,  I  by  no  means  lay 
any  claim  to  the  discovery  of  so  excellent  a  remedy :  my  only 
wish  is  to  make  it  more  generally  known,  as  I  have  never  seen 
it  noticed  in  any  publication,  not  even  in  that  excellent  work, 
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the  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  whifch  work  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  gardener  that  has  ant/  wish  to  excel  in  his 
profession. 

To  one  gallon  of  rain  water  add  six  ounces  of  soft  sosipf 
which  is  to  be  completely  dissolved  before  using.  When  used, 
it  is  to  be  beaten  into  a  fine  lather,  (a  common  hearth-brush, 
I  find,  answers  the  purpose  best.)  TTie  lather  only  is  then  to 
be  taken  in  each  hand,  and  carefully  f^plied  to  the  upper  and 
under  side  of  every  leaf  that  is  infected.  If  the  disease  is  not 
violent,  one  dressing  will  be  sufficient;  but  where  every  part 
of  the  plant  is  infected,  two  dressings  will  be  required,  as  it 
will  only  kill  those  insects  that  are  actually  immersed  in  the 
fluid.  The  best  time  for  applying  this  remedy  is  in  the 
evening,  after  which  the  glasses  are  to  be  dose  shut  down 
for  the  night  The  reason  for  using  the  lather  only  is,  the 
insects  are  immersed  a  much  longer  time  in  the  fluid  than 
they  would  be  by  the  application  of  plain  soap  and  water. 
This  remedy  may  at  first  appear  a  tedious  one,  but  I  can 
assure  you,  from  my  own  experience,  it  is  not  so ;  for  any 
person  may  dress  a  three  light  frame,  where  the  plants  are 
properly  thinned,  and  where  every  leaf  requires  to  be  dressed, 
in  one  hour ;  and  where  is  the  gardener  that  would  grudge 
even  a  day  to  preserve  the  flavour  of  his  fruit,  and  save  his 
plants  from  certain  destruction  ?  The  above  receipt  is  not  con- 
fined to  melons  only,  for  no  plant,  however  tender,  to  which 
I  have  applied  it,  appears  to  be  in  the  least  degree  injured 

by  it.  . 

If  the  foregoing  article  should  be  found  worthy  a  place  in 

Jour  excellent  Magazine,  I  shall  consider  myself  happy  in 
aving  contributed  something  useful  to  my  profession;  and 
that  every  gardener  may  be  equally  ready  to  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  gardening,  is  the  ardent  wish  of  your  well-wisher 
and  humble  servant, 

Alfred  Kendall. 
Carletoth  Cnrlieti  Hall^  near  Kibworih^ 
Leicestersftiref  Aug.  29.  1826. 


Art.  XVII.  So?ne  Account  of  the  Henri-Qtrntre^  UrbanistCj 
aful  other  new  PearSy  ititroduced  aiid  Jruited  by  John  Brad- 
dicky  Esq.  F.H.S.     Communicated  by  Mr.  Braddick. 

Dear  Sir, 
I  HEREWITH  send  you  specimens  of  two  new  pears,  both 
prematurely    (September  13.)   blown    from    standard   trees 
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planted  in  an  exposed  situation.     The  first  {fg.  14-.)  is  called 
Hefiri  Qtiolre,  by  M.  Van   Mons,  of  Louvaine ;   the  other 


{J^.  15.)  is  the  Urhaniste^  raised  by  the  late  Count  Coloma 
of  Malines ;  this  was  his  favourite  pear,  selected  from  all  that 
he  raised.  The  fruits  from  those  trees  were  exhibited  by  me, 
before  I  left  Surrey,  at  the  Horticultural  Society*s  meetings ; 
the  trees  having  been  recently  moved,  the  fruit  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  be  of  the  size  and  quality  that  they  will  attain 
to,  in  two  or  three  years'  time.  I  however  judge,  that  you 
will  accord  with  me,  after  tasting  the  Urbaniste,  and  making 
proper  allowance  for  its  not  staying  on  the  tree  till  ripe,  in 
pronouncing  it  to  be  a  pear  of  the  first  class,  and  one  that 
will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  our  market  gardeners  and 
fruit  growers ;  for  what  these  people  stand  in  need  of  is,  a 
pear  that  will,  if  prematurely  gathered,  ripen  in  their  baskets, 
acquire  a  good  flavour  by  being  so  treated,  keep  a  long  time 
in  their  hands,  and  die  like  a  good  Christian  with  a  sound 
heart  at  last;  all  of  which  good  qualities  T  venture  to  pro- 
nounce that  the  Urbaniste  pear  possesses,  when  grown  on  a 
standard  tree  in  our  country :  much  farther  south  it  is  pro- 
bable it  would  not  be  so  good,  for  I  find  by  experience,  as  no 
doubt  many  others  do,  that  every  fruit  of  the  apple  and 
pear  kind  has  its  favourite  latitude.  When  I  first  brought 
buds  of  the  Urbaniste  to  England,  I  gave  them  liberally 
away  to  many  nurserymen,  some  of  whom  must  have  plants 
for  sale  by  this  time. 

Botighton  Mount,  Sept.  18M,  1826.  John  Braddick. 
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The  Urbaniste,  after  being  k^t  tiU  the  20th  Sqitember, 
began  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  near  the  stem; 
we  then  tasted  it,  and  found  it,  as  we  think,  about  as  good  as 
the  Swan's  Egg.  The  specimen  of  Henri  Quatre  was  partly 
decayed  before  it  was  received.  —  Cond. 

Nov.  15.  —  We  have  received,  at  difibrent  times  this  sea- 
son, a>ecimens  of  upwards  of  a  dozen  sorts  of  new  pears  from 
Mr.  Braddick ;  but  as  the  late  rains  succeeding  to  so  very  dry 
a  summer  have  materially  injured  both  the  flavour  and  keeping 
property  of  hardy  fruits,  we  forbear  reporting  on  them  till  we 
shall  have  tasted  them  under  more  ikvourabfo  circumstances. 
The  following  extract  from  one  of  Mr.  B.^s  letters,  dated 
Od.  31.,  contains  some  important  hints.  **  Pears  do  not 
keep  weU  this  year;  the  two  last  parcels  I  sent  you,  (*Beurr£ 
d'Hiver,  Gros  Dillen,  Josephine,  and  *King  of  Pears,  and 
Egg  Pear,  •Passe  Colmar,  ♦Beurr^  d'Aremberg,  and  •Pou'c 
d' Ananas),  have  become  fit  for  table  fiill  two  months  earlier 
than  usual.  This,  I  conceive,  is  occasioned  by  the  dry 
summer  being  followed  by  rain  just  before  the  keying  fruit 
ripened ;  this  rain  has  surcharged  their  juices  with  water,  and 
consequently  induces  premature  decay.  I  have  received  buds 
of  Merveille  de  la  Nature  Pear,  (Vol.  L  p.  472.)^  late  in  the 
season ;  they  have  every  appearance  of  having  taken,  and  as 
soon  as  they  make  wood,  I  shall  be  glad  to  share  it  with  any 
horticulturist  that  desires  to  participate  in  the  experiment  of 
making  trial  of  its  good  or  bad  qualities  when  grown  in  our 
climate :  for  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  no  judgment  can 
be  formed  of  fruit  raised  in  one  country,  when  grown  in  ano- 
ther of  ever  so  litde  difierence  of  climate  and  soil,  until  a  fair 
trial  has  been  made  in  various  ways ;  such  as  growing  in  ex- 
posed and  sheltered  situations,  on  wall,  espalier,  and  standard 
trees,  gathering  early  and  late,  &c.  &c.  The  Alpha  pears  this 
yearj  which  I  gathered,  to  disburthen  the  newly-raised  young 
trees,  about  the  15th  of  September,  kept  well,  although  a 
litde  shrivelled,  and  came  to  table  with  good  flavour  last 
weelc^  when  the  fruit  of  the  same  tree,  which  I  let  hang  till  the 
5th  c^  October,  all  turned  mealy  before  the  20th  of  the  same 
month ;  indeed,  their  flavour  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
wind&lls,  which  were  blown  from  the  tree  before  the  rains 
came.  As  to  your  correspondent  wondering  at  my  having 
built  my  cellars  so  deep,  you  may  tell  him  that  I  should  not 
have  done  so,  had  it  not  been  for  the  temptation  of  the  fine 
stone  which  I  found  and  obtained  at  an  easy  expense  bv  so 
doing.     Fruit  put  away  completely  dry,  and  excluded  from 
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atmospheric  changes,  and  conseqaently  frost,  in  a  dry  ntuation, 
I  conceive  will  keep  as  well  in  any  other  place  as  in  my  dcqi 
cellar.  At  Ditton,  I  used  to  keep  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
house,  in  a  closet  surrounded  by  three  walls  and  three  doors, 
not  being  able  there  to  go  much  under  ground." 
<<  Boughtan  Mounts  Oct.  Slstj  1826." 

The  same  effect  which  Mr.  Braddick  notices  as  being  pro- 
duced  on  keeping  fruits  by  copious  rains  after  a  very  dnr  sum- 
mer, every  farmer  knows  is  also  produced  on  bread  corn, 
potatoes,  and  roots,  as  well  as  to  a  certain  extent  ^V^^^ 
and  straw,  and  doubtless  also  upon  coppice-wood  and  basket 
willows.  A  sort  of  second  sap  seems  to  have  come  into  ro*^ 
trees  from  the  same  cause,  which,  though  it  has  not  produced 
shoots,  yet  the  leaves,  instead  of  falling  off  at  the  usual  time, 
though  they  have  become  black  with  the  late  frosts,  yet  still 
aidhere. 

Of  the  pears  enumerated  above,  those  marked  (•)  are  de- 
cidedly the  best  Amons  Ae  summer  pears  sent,  the  Belle 
Lucrative  and  Beurr^  Kirke  were  remarkably  handsome. 
In  our  next  we  propose  to  give  a  descriptive  list  oi  twenty  sorts 
of  pears,  introduced  and  fruited  by  Mr.  Braddick;  plants  of 
nearly  all  of  which,  it  is  believed,  may  now  be  had  in  the  nur- 
series, owing  to  the  very  liberal  und  truly  patriotic  manner  m 
which  our  highly-valued  correspondent  snares  every  novelty 
he  receives  wiui  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  increase  and  disse- 
minate such  novelties.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  true  and 
Intimate,  and  in  fact  the  only  real  and  permanent  mode  of 
ei^ting  improvements ;  it  is  the  natural,  and,  if  the  expression 
may  be  used,  healthy  way  of  introducing  them,  in  which  sup- 
ply and  demand  are  reciprocal.  It  is  quite  possible,  that,  by 
extraordinary  exertions,  new  things  and  new  ideas  may  be  in- 
troduced faster  than  they  can  be  incorporated  with  the  old. 
In  the  same  way,  that,  by  the  use  of  stimulants,  an  artificial 
appetite  may  be  created,  and  more  food  taken  into  the  sUh 
mach  than  can  be  digested.  We  think  it  much  more  conso-^ 
nant  with  sound  principles  of  policy,  and  especially  in  a  free 
and  wealtliy  country  such  as  Britain,  that  improvements  should 
be  made  by  individuals,  rather  than  public  bodies.  The  lat- 
ter, in  our  opinion,  will  do  most  good  by  seconding  the  efibrts 
of  private  persons;  by  removing  the  impediments  in  their 
way,  and  bringing  obscure  men  into  notice.  When  public 
bodies  attempt  improvements  themselves,  unless  these  im- 
provements be  such  as  no  individual  can  undertake,  the  efiect 
is  to  discourage  individuals,  which  must  end  in  injuring  the 
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art  these  bodies  intend  to  promote.  On  this  prindple,  we  have 
always  disapproved  of  various  things  attempted  by  the  Horti- 
cultaral  Socie^ ;  acknowledging,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
that  on  the  vdiole  they  have  done  an  immense  deal  of  good, 
by  directing  the  attention  not  only  of  England  and  Europe, 
but  of  the  whole  world  to  horticulture.  These  remarks  are 
not  so  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  paper  as  they  may  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be  i  they  arise  from  reflectkig  on  the  extraor- 
dinary exertions  made  oy  Mr.  Braddick  in  introducing  new 
fruits;  from  inspecting  a  list  which  has  just  been  sent  us 
by  Mr.  Cameron,  of  the  astonishing  number  of  new  plants 
introduced  by  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  of  Buiy  Hill,  and  from 
some  other  relative  communications  \yhich  have  all  flowed  in 
upon  us  at  the  same  time,  and  widi  which  we  expect  in  due 
time  to  gratify  our  readers.  —  Cand. 


Aet.  X  VTI  I.  Description  of  a  Mode  of  training  andfasiening 
the  Shoots  of  Vines  on  the  Roofi  of  Cottages.  By  Mr.  John 
Latham,  of  Aylesbury- 

Sir, 
Should  you  think  the  following  communication  worth  in- 
sertion in  your  very  useful  and  entertaining  Magazine,  it  is 
much  at  your  service.  Gardeners  and  others  are  often  deter- 
red from  training  vines  over  slate  and  tile  roofs  from  the 
expense  and  trouble  of^Clillis,wo^k^''^y  fQllowiftg  the  underinen-. 
tioned  simple  method,  a&  AUempted  ia  be  shown  in  the  sketches 
[UiniTirHi  (j%f  K  ^^^  i  ?  )  «^i«»i^p  and  tiling  may  soon  be 
jOOT^ped  with  the  ornamental  and  rirfi  clothing  of  the  grape 


^.^^     In  the  wfnter  pruning,  take  pieces  of  tin  six  or  seven 
inches  in  length,  yfg-.  16.-  !»,-*.>  the  refuse  of  the  tin-workers' 


] 
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shopfe;  will  do,  ahd  ajC  convenient  distaiioes  turn  it  over  the 
shoot  intoided  to  remain,  and  thrust  part  of  the  two  ends 
(a  a)  between  the  tOes  or  slates.  The  weight  of  the  incum- 
bent tile  or  slate,  will  be  sufficient  to  keen  the  shoot  in  its 
place  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by  winds,Q^«  170     ^  ^^^ 


not  observed  this  mode  of  fastening,  in  any  garden  before^ 
although  probably  it  may  not  be  a  new  idea.  It  was  the 
suggeistioh  of  a  Mr.  Wheeler  of  this  town,  a  gentleman  fond 
of  horticultural  pursuits,  and  I  send  it  with  the  feeling,  tliat 
"  every  little  helps." 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

John  Latham. 


Art.  XIX.     Ideas  for  a  new  Plan  of  breaking  Tidips,     By 
Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  Florist,  Paddington. 

Sir, 
At  the  time  you  did  me  the  favour  to  look  in,  and  take  a 
view  of  my  carnations  in  flower,  it  escaped  my  recollection 
to  mention  to  you  the  discovery  of  a  new  plan  of  breaking 
tulips,  a  matter  in  my  opinion  of  no  small  importance  to  the 
cultivators  of  that  flower.  The  merit  of  this  invention  does 
not  rest  with  me;  neither  have  I  yet  been  able  to  prove  its 
efficacy,  by  any  trial  of  my  own,  having  been  in  possession 
of  it  only  since  last  May;  but  I  can  place  the  utmost  reli- 
ance upon  the  unquestionable  veracity  of  the  gentleman 
who  imparted  it  to  me ;  and  who  does  not  wish  to  appear 
himself  before  the  public,  in  the  character  of  a  florist;  he 
performed  the  operation  on  some  of  my  breeding  tulips; 
from  the  view  and  nature  of  which,  I  am  led  to  entertain  tiie 
most  saiiguine  hopes  of  success,  and  purpose  to  put  it  in 
yearly  practice.     The  process,  though  simple  and  easily  per- 
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ibnaed,  is  at  the  same  time  extremely  ingenious  and  scieBtifii:^ 
and,  I  beiieTe,  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature,  by  a 
reference  to  their  particular  operation  and  e&ct  upon  certain 
other  subjects,  both  as  regards  plants  and  animals,  thopgh 
not  perhaps  on  the  same  principle  exactly.  Nothing  has 
wearied  and  exhausted  a  florist's  patience  more  than  the 
stubbornness  of  these  breeders,  which  he  puts  in  the  ground 
year  after  year  in  hope,  and  digs  up  again  in  disappointment. 

All  the  means  and  contrivances,  that  could  be  well  devised, 
have  been  resorted  to^  ibryears  in  Holland,  France,  and  Flan« 
ders,  as  well  as  here,  to  effect  this  desired  object,  but  with  very 
little  or  no  success ;  such  as  change  of  air  and  situation  \  the 
use  and  change  of  difierent  kinds  of  soUs,  &c  Some 
breeders,  it  is  well  known,  have  been  planted  for  twenty  year* 
successively,  and  have  evinced  no  change.  Now  then,  if  a 
plain  sinde  colour  is  natural  and  peculiar  to  the  tulip,  on  its 
first  production  from  seed ;  and  if  its  variegation  is  the  eflfect 
of  disease,  as  some  naturalists  contend,  without  explaining 
the  cause ;  which  disease,  though  it  impairs  not  the  health) 
yet  adds  to  its  beau^ ;  the  merit  and  the  object  of  this  newly* 
discovered  process  is,  to  impart  that  disease  or  variegation  to 
the  tulip  with  a  certainty,  which  before  was  the  e£kct  merely 
of  chance.  I  am  not  prepared  to  contend,  that  the  black* 
amoor's  skin  can  be  changed  in  one  dip,  as  it  were  by  en- 
chantment, or  other  miraculous  power;  or  that  it  wul  be 
completely  changed  by  a  single  application,  which  can  osAy 
take  place  once  a  year,  when  the  tulips  are  in  flower ;  but  J 
have  no  hesitation  in  saving  according  to  my  fri^id's  tes- 
timony, that  the  plain  self  colour  of  the  cup  will  be  shaken 
the  first  year,  and  the  appearance  of  streaks,  and  variolation 
takvoe  place  will  be  fully  manifest  thereon.  On  the  second 
and  third  year  you  will  have  a  right  to  expect,  that  the  finely 
variegated  tulip^  perfect  in  all  its  lines,  streaks  and  feathered 
bordering,  will  present  itself  to  your  view.  This  plan  like- 
wise claims  the  faculty  of  restoring  foul  flowers  to  their  true 
colours. 

I  have  also  further  to  observe,  on  the  statement  of  this 
gentleman,  who  has  confided  to  me  the  secret^  to  make  what 
use  I  please  of  it,  and  which  he  hit  upon  two  years  a^  last 
Mayt  that  he  has  broken  more  tulips  into  colour,  m  this 
short  space  of  time,  than  he  has  done  in  thirty  years  before ; 
during  which  long  period  he  has  been  an  ardent  cultivator  of 
this  bfswitchlng  flower;  and  though  his  pursuit  of  the 
^*  fanc3r"  had  never  languished,  yet  he  finds,  that  this  lucky 
incident  has  given  to  it  additional  interest  and  incitement; 
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this  very  circumstance,  indeed,  brought  him  to  London,  in 
search  of  some  of  those  choice  and  difficult  breeders,  which 
seldom  &il  to  produce  good  flowers,  when  they  do  break, 
<<  to  try  his  hand  upon;"  such  as  the  Rubens,  Trafalgar, 
Louis,  Charbonier,  Joie  de  Davey,  Catafalque,  Camuse, 
Ponfeau,  &c.  My  chief  ol^ect  in  addressing  this  letter  to 
you,  is,  to  request,  that  you  will  give  it  publicity  in  that  very 
excellent  work  of  yours,  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  for  I 
have  no  wish  to  confine  this  discovery  to  myself,  but  am 
ready  to  disclose  it  to  any  one;  observing  moreover,  that 
one  practical  lesson  is  worth  two  printed  ones ;  yet  the  printed 
one  can  easily  be  learned  and  put  in  practice  by  any  person, 
who  knows  the  different  parts  of  fructification  belonging  to  a 
flower.  I  confess,  I  am  slow  to  place  much  faim  in  the 
*^  miraculous"  at  aiiy  time,  nor  am  I  easily  led  away  by 
absurd  and  new-fangled  notions,  which  have  no  foundation 
either  in  truth  or  reason ;  yet  in  this  case,  I  am  fi^ee  to  admit, 
that  I  cannot  withhold  my  belief  but  that  this  plan  will  fiilly 
answer  the  purpose  intended ;  and  that  it  appears  to  me,  upoB 
the  whole,  the  most  plausible,  rational,  and  scientific  ever  yet 
adopted. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c« 

Thomas  Hogg. 
Paddingtanf  September  20^4,  1826. 

Fecundating  the  stigma  of  a  healthy  or  unbroken  flower 
with  the  pollen  of  a  diseased  or  variegated  one,  may  proba- 
bly communicate  the  disease  or  variegation  to  the  parent  as 
well  as  to  the  ofispring,  and,  if  so,  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  the  breaking  of  tulips,  or  the  variegation  of  other 
flowers,  may  be  considered  as  highly  scientific  A  bud  from 
a  vari^ated  jasmin  or  privet  inserted  in  a  healthy  plant  of 
the  same  kind,  will  communicate  variegation  to  the  whole 
plant ;  and  the  same  thing  will  probably  hold  good  in  many 
plants  both  ligneous  and  nerbaceous.  Mr.  Hogg,  however, 
has  not  told  us  in  what  way  he  proposes  to  moculate  the 
required  disease.  In  Gordon's  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  (Art. 
Apple-tree,  p.  10.)  it  is  stated  that  variegation  may  be  pro- 
duced in  any  kind  of  tree  by  the  following  method :  •*  Let 
a  servant,  day  by  day,  lay  some  quantity  of  com  or  small 
pieces  of  bread  round  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  in  two  or  three 
days  you  will  have  as  fine  variegation,  and  as  lasting,  as  many  of 
these  boasted  varieties."  It  will  be  taken  for  granted  that  we 
have  no  &ith  in  Gordon's  doctrine. —  Cand, 
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Art.  XX.     On  Propagating  the  Balsam  hy  Cuttings.     By 

G.  W.  B. 

In  consequence  of  your  general  invitation  for  conmiuni- 
nations  on  subjects  connected  with  the  object  of  your  very 
valuable  Journal,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  submitting  the 
following^  which  I  shall  feel  greatly  flattered  by  seeing  in 
your  work,  if  you  think  it  worm  a  comer. 

At  the  time  I  was  piping  my  pinks  last  season,  I  had  some 
pots  of  balsams  which  were  of  very  fine  sorts,  and  the  idea 
struck  me,  that  they  might  be  propagated  in  the  same  way, 
which  I  directly  tried,  and  in  a  short  time,  was  much  pleased 
at  finding  they  succeeded.  I  have  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  several  pots  of  them  so  raised  in  bloom,  and  at  the 
present  moment  have  some,  the  blooms  of  which  are  remark- 
ably double,  and  as  iaree  as  a  crown  piece. 

I  have  a  fresh  stock  just  piped,  and  flatter  myself  with  the 
prospect  of  enjoying  the  sight  of  their  carnation-like  flowers 
through  the  winter. 

I  cannot  with  certainty  lay  claim  to  originality  in  the  dis^ 
covery,  being  but  young  in  thejanof  $  but  if  I  may  believe 
what  experienced  persons  say,!  certainly  am  the^s^  who 
have  accomplished  the  thing. 

I  shall  be  gratified  by  knowing  whether  or  not,  any  of  your 
correqpondents  have  been  aware  of  the  practicability  of  this 
way  of  raising  the  balsam,  and  if  they  have  tried  it,  &c 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

G.W^B. 

Ltmdonj  Kennington^  Sept.  S6^A,  1826. 


Art.  XXL  On  the  Mode  of  graming  Earfy  Potatoes  in  the 
North  of  Lancashire.  By  Mr.  Mathias  Saul  of  Lan- 
caster. 

In  Vol.  i.  p.  405.,  you  give  an  account  of  the  cukure  of 
early  potatoes,  as  practised  in  the  south  of  Lancashire ;  the 
following  is  the  mode  adopted  in  the  north  of  our  county.  It 
was  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Green,  of  Bear  Park,  an  extensive 
cultivator.  Put  the  potatoes  in  a  room,  or  other  convenient 
warm  place ;  about  the  2nd  of  February  cover  them  ^th  a 
woollen  cloth  for  about  four  weeks,  then  take  it  off,  and  by  so 
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doing  you  will  make  the  sprouts  much  stronger.  Towardif 
the  latter  end  of  March,  set  them,  covering  the  sprouts  about 
two  inches  deep.  If  the  sprouts  be  about  two  inches  long 
when  set,  the  potatoes  will  be  ready  in  seven  or  eight  weeks 
afterwards. 

Another  friend  of  mine,  who  has  got  a  green-house,  adopts 
the  following  plan.  He  places  the  potatoes  in  the  green- 
house, in  tun  mould,  or  peat  earth,  in  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary, and  keeps  them  well  moistened  with  water ;  he  plants 
them  in  tlie  open  air  about  the  end  of  March,  on  a  wkrm 
border,  leaving  about  half  an  inch  of  the  points  of  the  sprouts 
above  the  ground,  and  protects  them  during  nights  by  cover- 
ings 6(  niaCs.  By  this  plan  he  is  able  to  have  new  potatoes 
about  the  be^nning  of  May.  It  is  considered  a  very  material 
thing  to  get  me  potatoes  well  sprouted  before  they  are  planted. 

*  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

M.  Saui.. 
Sidybrd  Sireet^  Lancaster^  Nov.  4/.  1826. 

P.  S.  —  In  July  last,  it  was  feared  that  the  winter  potatoes 
would  be  a  bad  crop,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  season, 
and  this  induced  many  to  plant  a  second  crop  in  August ;  not- 
withstanding the  lateness,  this  second  crop  has  produced  a 
more  abundant  crop  than  the  first  Many  planted  them  merely 
as  an  experiment,  to  see  whether  it  would  answer  to  plant  pota- 
toes in  August  or  not)  and  the  trial  has  proved  that  they  wiU 
answer  very  weU.  M.  S. 

This  beinff  an  important  subject  for  all  who  possess  small 
gardens,  and  especially  for  cottagers,  we  invite  as  many  of 
our  readers  as  conveniently  can,  to  consider  this  paper  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  R.  W.,  and  make  such  trials  as  suggest 
themselves,  and  as  circumstances  will  permit.     Mr.  S.  says 
nothing  about  the  kind  of  early  potatoe  used,  or  the  mode  of 
cutting  the  sets.     But,  in  the  mean  time,  every  one  may  try 
an  experiment  with  the  best  variety  of  early  potato  that  is 
to  be  K>und  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  follow  the  directions  of 
R.  W.  in  respect  to  tne  sets.     In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  it 
is  customary  in  preparing  the  sets  both  of  early  and  late  pota- 
toes, to  begin  by  cutting  off  and  throwing  aside  for  the  pigs 
the  two  extremities  of  the  potatoe :  that  full  of  buds  &s  being 
apt  to  run  too  much  to  haulm,  and  the  root-end,  or  that  in 
which  there  are  none.  —  QnuL 
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Art.  XXII.  Besidts  of  an  Experiment  to  destroy  the  Aphis 
Zjon^era,  or  American  Blight  on  Fruit  Trees.  By  Mr. 
JoHK  Adams,  Gardener  at  Apley  Castle,  Shropshire. 

Haying  read  in  Vol.  I.  p.  388.  of  the  Qardenet's  Magazi^ie 
of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  arrest  the  ravages  of  the  woolly 
Aphis,  by  T.  C.  Huddlestone,  Esq.,  I  send  you  the  following 
account  of  an  experiment  I  made  on  an  a[^ie  tree  whkh  was 
mnch  infested  with  the  woolly  aphis.  This  tree  I  had  headed 
down  and  re-grafted  last  spnng;  in  June  I  went  to  cut  off  the 
super6uous  shoots,  when  I  found  the  wounds  and  most  of  the 
young  shoots  covered  with  the  insect,  and  instead  of  healing, 
the  wounds  were  very  cankery  round  the  edges.  I  had  tried 
tobacco  water,  and  a  liquor  that  will^estroy  the  pine  bug, 
without  success.  (A  painter  being  at  work  here)  I  tliouffht  of 
trying  spirits  of  turpentine,  which  I  immediately  appliea  with 
a  Small  brush,  (well  rubbing  it  on  where  I  could  see  any  sign 
of  the  insect,)  with  complete  success.  I  have  frequently  ex- 
amined the  tree  since,  and  cannot  perceive  any  insect,  and  the 
wounds  are  fiist  healing  over.  If  you  consider  this  account 
worth  insertion  in  the  Gardener^s  Magazine^  it  is  much  at 
your  service.     I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

JoHK  Adams. 
Aj^  CastlCf  near  WMingtofiy  Skropskire, 

Nov.  8M,  1826.  j 


Art.  XXIII.     On  the  Destruction  of  the  Aphis  Lanigerq^  or 
American  Blight  on  Apple  Trees.     By  A.  W. 

Sur, 
In  VoL  I.  p.  388.  of  your  truly  valuable  Magazine,  I  observe 
a  letter  from  T.  C.  Huddlestone,  Esq.,  relative  to  an  unsuc- 
cessfiil  attempt  to  destroy  the  Aphis  lanigera,  or  American 
blight;  and  as  I  have  formerly  been  very  much  troubled  with 
the  same  insect,  but  am  now,  I  flatter  myself,  quite  master  of 
it,  I  take  the  liberty  to  address  a  few  lines  to  you  upoq  the 

subject 

In  Ae^ear  1824,  I  planted  upwards  of  fifty  choice  sorts  of 
apple  trees,  and  in  the  same  autumn  they  were  infested  with 
the  above-mentioned  insect.  I  immediately  set  about  cleaning 
them  with  what  I  then  thought  the  most  efficacious  means ; 
namely,  lime-water  and  soft  soap;  but  in  the  summer  foUow- 

VoL.  II.   No.  5.  E 
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iDgy  they  were  much  worse  than  in  the  preceding  season  : 
some  of  the  branches  were  quite  covered  with  the  insect. 
Therefore,  finding  the  liquid  that  I  had  dressed  them  with  of 
no  avail  whatever,  unless  I  except  the  good  done  by  continu- 
ally brushing  them,  I  applied  strong  old  urine  to  all  the  trees, 
with  a  soft  brush,  and  I  (^n  positively  say,  it  has  had  the  desired 
effect  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  for  the  trees  are  now,  and 
have  been  all  this  summer,  as  clean  and  healthy  as  I  can  wish 
them  to  be.  If  the  urine  is  used  in  a  fresh  state,  it  will  not 
answer  so  well  as  if  it  were  two  or  three  months  old,  and  kept 
in  a  body  of  fifteen  or  twenty  gallons.  After  brushing  the 
trees,  if  I  have  any  of  the  liquid  to  spare,  I  take  a  syringe  and 
sprinkle  the  trees  all  over.  By  attending  to  the  above  method, 
there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  completely  eradicating  tlie 
destructive  insect  your  correspondent  complains  of.  A  cheaper 
remedy  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find.  On  large  old  trees, 
where  the  bark  is  rough,  of  course  the  labour  is  much  greater 
than  on  small  or  middling  sized  trees,  but  even  then  it  need 
not  be  despaired  of.  If  you  think  this  worth  a  place  in  your 
Magazine,  I  shall  feel  proud  in  contributing  my  mite  to  so 
useful  a  work.     I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

A.W. 

Near  Droitwichy  Nov.  lOM,  1826. 

Since  the  above  was  prints,  we  have  received  some  oth^r 
communications  on  the  same  subject:  Mr.'James  Brown  of  York 
has  used  tobacco  water;  R.  S.  T.  soot  and  salt  in  equal 
quantities ;  and  Mr.  James  Gibson,  Hampstead,  the  Chelsea 
apple  powder,  the  principal  ingredient  in  which  appears  to  be 
soo^  with  perfect  success.  —  Qmd. 

"  A  gentleman  from  Upper  Canada,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished individuals  in  that  province,  told  me  this  summer  of  a 
remedy,  which  he  said  proved  in  that  country  completely  effec- 
tual —  soft  soap.  I  applied  it  the  latter  end  of  June  to  some 
trees  of  mine  which  had  been  dreadfully  infested  for  a  long, 
time,  and  on  which  I  had  previously  tried  various  remedies. 
I  laid  it  on  with  a  brush,  hot,  and  of  the  consistency  of  paint. 
The  outer  bark  is  since  come  off,  and  a  fine  healthy  under  sur- 
face appears.  I  have  not  seen  the  least  appearance  of  the. 
American  blight  since,  and  the  trees  have  been  thu$  far  per- 
fectly healthy." 

A  Suffolk  Amateur. 
November  22. 1826. 
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Art.  I.   Essay  on  the  beneficial  Direction  of  Rural  Expenditure, 

By  Robert  Slaney,  Esq. 

{Continued from  Vol.1,  p.  186.) 

In  considering  the  condition  and  character  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  of  Great  Britain,  our  first  position  was,  that 
at  present  they  can  cofmnand  a  smaller  portion  of  the  nece»* 
saries  of  life  than  their  ancestors  could.  This  position  we 
grounded  on  numerous  and  indisputable  facts ;  and  we  par* 
ticularly  referred  to  a  table  of  wages  and  prices,  from  the 
middle  of  the  ISth  to  the  be^nnmg  of  the  17th  century, 
which  we  inserted.  We  ought  now,  agreeably  to  our  plan, 
to  proceed  to  our  second  position,  but  previously  we  may  be 
allowed  to  illustrate  our  first  position  by  another  table,  bor- 
rowed from  Sir  Frederic  Eden's  History  of  the  Poor. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  lonff  and  particularly  on  this  position, 
not  merely  in  order  to  estwlish  it  firmlv,  but  likewise,  be- 
cause by  establishing  it,  we  virtually  renite  a  very  prevalent 
but  erroneous  principle,  which,  so  long  as  it  is  considered 
true,  and  consequently  is  acted  upon,  must  be  injurious  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

This  principle  is,  that  wages  depend  on  the  price  of  provi« 
sions:  if  it  were  true,  let  us  see  what  consequences  and 
ii^erences  would  follow :  first,  that  thoiu^h  the  present 
agricultural  population  might  not  be  better  o£^  they  could  not 
possibly  be  worse  off  than  their  ancestors ;  because,  wages 
rinng  proportionally  with  the  price  of  provisions^  the  present 
race  must  have  the  command  of  the  same  quantity  as  their 
ancestors  had*  But  the  second  inference  is  still  more  import^ 
ant :  if  wages,  and  the  price  of  im>visions,  or,  more  strictly 
ni^aking)  of  com,  rise  and  &11  together,  of  what  advantage  to 
tne  poor  would  be  a  low  price  of  com,  and,  therefore,  how 
are  thev  interested  in  the  question  of  the  Com  Laws  ?  Let  us 
graAt  Uiat  the  free  importation  of  wheat  would   reduce   its 
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price  from  605.  a  quarter  to  405.,  what  would  this  signify 
to  the  laboui'er,  if,  with  this  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  his 
wages  fell  in  the  same  proportion,  or  from  125.  to  85.  a  week  2 
would  he  not,  in  fact,  be  worse  off  with  wheat  at  405.  and  his 
wages  at  85.,  than  he  had  been  with  wheat  at  605.  and  hia 
wages  at  125.?  For,  though  we  allow  that  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  wheat  might  reduce  in  the  same  proportion^  not  only 
his  wages,  but  many  things  he  was  in  the  haoit  of  purchasing 
yet  there  are  some  highly-taxed  articles  in  thb  country,  to 
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which  the  labouring  classes  are  accustomed,  which  could  not 
&li  in  the  same  proportion  as  wheat  and  wages ;  and  over 
them,  therefore,  he  would  possess  a  more  limited  command 
than  he  did  before. 

Before  we  revert  from  this  apparent  digression  (though  it 
b  in  reality  a  statement  essentially  conne^ed  with  this  part 
of  oar  paper),  we  may  further  be  allowed  to  point  out  in  what 
manner  the  opponents  of  the  Com  Laws  beat  out  the  brains 
of  their  own  arguments,  by  dashing  them  one  against  the 
other.  '^  Allow  the  free  importation  of  com,"  they  cry  out, 
'*  otherwise  you  cannot  compete  with  foreigners  in  the  market 
for  manufiictured  goods/'  What  does  this  imply  ?  Certainly, 
that  if  the  free  importation  of  com  were  allowed,  its  price 
would  fidl,  consequently  waees  would  fall,  and  your  manu- 
facturers would  be  able  to  sell  their  goods  at  a  lower'  price  I 
What  else  does  it  imply  ?  Undoubtedly  this,  tliat  the  low 
rate  of  wages  on  the  Continent  is  owing  to  the  low  price  of 
com  there. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  other  grand  argument  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  price  of  com,  by  these  laws,  they 
contend,  being  artificially  kept  much  hi|rher  than  it  would  be 
if  free  importation  were  permitted,  it  folfows  that  the  labourer 
is  able  to  purchase  less  com  than  he  would  if  foreign  com 
were  admitted.  But  what  does  this  imply  ?  Certainly,  that 
the  wages  of  the  labourer  would  remain  the  same  afier  free 
importation  were  permitted,  and  consequent  low  prices  took 
place.  And  what  forther  does  this  imply?  That  wages  do  not 
depend  on  the  price  of  com. 

Allow  the  first  argument  to  be  good :  cheap  com  makes 
low  waces;  low  wages  enable  the  manu&cturer  to  sell  his 
goods  cheaper;  consequently  the  free  importation  of  foreign 
com  would  secure  a  market  for  our  manufactures :  but  if 
this  were  the  result  —  if  wages  fell  proportionably  to  the  fall- 
in  the  price  of  com — how  could  the  condition  of'^our  labour* 
ing  population  be  benefited  by  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  ? 

Again ;  allow  the  second  argument  to  be  good :  free  im- 
portation would  benefit  the  labouring  population  by  giving 
them  com  at  a  cheaper  rate :  but  wheat  at  40s.  the  quarter  is 
not  cheaper  to  a  labourer  at  85.  a  week,  than  wheat  at  6O5. 
to  a  labourer  at  125.  a  week.  The  labourer,  therefore,  before 
he  can  be  benefited  by  cheap  com,  must  not  have  his  wages 
dependent  on  the  price  of  com:  but  if  the  labourer  is 
really  benefited  by  having  the  same  wages  when  wheat  is  at* 
405.  as  he  had  when  it  was  at  6O5.,  how  can  the  manufacturer 
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by  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  paying  the  same 
their  repeal  as  be  did  while  they  were  in  ibrce  ? 


be  benefited 
wages  after 

Hence  it  is  quite  dear,  that  if  a  rq^eal  erf*  the  Com  Laws,  and 
the  consequent  lowering  of  the  price  of  com,  benefit  the 
Uboarer,  it  most,  for  precisely  the  same  reason,  be  of  no 
aenrice  to  the  mann&ctnrer;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
repeal  be  of  senrioe  to  the  manofiuiturer,  by  lowering  the  rate 
<^  wages  along  with  the  price  of  aHn,  it  can  be  of  no  benefit 
to  the  labciurer  whose  wages  are  so  lowered;  or,  more  shortly, 
and  in  other  word^  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  measure 
should  benefit  both  the  payer  and  receiver  of  wages :  the  first 
is  benefited  in  propartion  as  he  pays  little,  the  latter  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  he  receives. 

Our  second  positicm  is,  that  the  present  agricultural  popu- 
lation reoeiTe  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  produce  of  their 
labour  than  their  ancestors  did.  This  position  may  easily 
and  shordy  be  made  out. 

It  follows,  indeed,  in  some  respect,  but  not  to  its  fiiUest 
extent,  fix>m  the  first  position ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the 
wages  of  the  agricultural  peculation  command  a  less  quantity 
of  wheat  at  present  than  they  did  a  century  or  two  coitnries 
ago,  they  must  command  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  produce 
of  their  labour  than  they  did  a  century  or  two  centuries  ago^ 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  produce  of  their  labour  has 
diminished  in  the  same  ratio  as  their  wages.  The  contrary, 
however,  is  the  &ct;  the  produce  of  land  per  acre,  sofiur  firom 
having  falku  cS,  is  gready  increased :  even  supposing,  there- 
fore, that  wages  had  not  been  lowered,  still,  the  produce  beii^ 
increased,  the  ratio  of  wages  to  the  produce  of  labour  must 
be  diminished.  Hence  it  follows,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  wages 
are  lower,  and  the  produce  of  labour  is  greater,  the  pro- 
portional diminution  of  wages  to  the  produce  of  labour 
must  be  greater  than  it  would  have  been,  dther  by  the  sing^ 
circumstance  of  lower  wages  and  the  same  produce,  or  the 
same  wages  with  greater  produce ;  the  ratio  of  diminution 
being  in  (act  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  lower  wages  and  of 
larger  produce. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  shall  render  our  meaning  more  clear 
and  intelligible  by  a  supposed  case.  Let  us,  then,  suppose 
that  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  week's  labour  would  command 
four  bushels  of  wheat,  and  that  the  produce  per  acre  was  then 
twelve  bushels ;  it  is  evident  that  at  this  period  a  week's  labour 
gave  the  labourer  one-third  of  the  produce  of  an  acre: 
whereas,    if  he   were   obliged    to  work,    iu    the    18th   or 
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19di  century,  two  weeks  to  ohtai^  four  bushels,  the 
same  quantity  of  labour  could  purchase  only  one^sixth  of  the 
produce  of  his  labour,  supposing  the  produce  per  acre  to  be 
stationary  at  twelve  bushels.  But,  supposing  the  produce  per 
acre  to  have  increased  to  twenty-four  bushels,  while  the  wages 
of  two  weeks  were  necessary  to  purchase  four  bushels,  it  is 
plain,  that  tis  this  would  be  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  for  one 
week,  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of  his  labour  gained  by 
the  labourer  of  the  18tli  or  19th  century  would  be  only  as 
one  to  twenty-four,  wh^«as  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  as 
one  to  three. 

There  is  still  another  point  of  view  in  which  this  position 
may  be  put,  in  order  to  render  its  truth  clearly  seen.  Two 
centuries  ago^  much  a^icultural  labour  was  spent  in  raising 
r]Fe,  barley,  and  other  mferior  grain,  on  land  which  at  present 
produces  large  crops  of  excellent  wheat.  Here,  then,  is  more 
valuable  pn^duce  from  labour  paid  at  a  lower  rate  than  when 
the  produce  was  less  worth. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  on  any  details,  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  produce  per  acre  is  much  increased  throughout 
Great  Britain  during  the  last  hundred  years,  that  is,  during  the 
period  that  has  witnessed  a  decreasing  command  of  the  wages 
of  agricultural  labour  over  the  necessaries  of  life.  And  it  is. 
almost  as  little  necessary  to  go  into  details,  to  prove  that  the 
inferior  paid  labourer  of  the  present  day  raises  by  his  labour 
the  most  valuable  kind  of  grain,  from  land  on  which  the  "better 
paid  labourer  of  the  1 5th  or  16th  century  worked  to  produce 
only  rye  or  barley. 

On  these  points  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  one  of  the  three  very  important  and 
interesting  pamphlets  recently  published^  respecting  agri- 
cultural labourers,  by  the  Reverend  C.  D.  Brereton,  rector  of 
Little  Massingham,  Norfolk. 

*'  Before  the  Reformation,  it  is  probable  that  the  average  pro- 
duction per  acre,  of  aU  kinds  of  grain,  did  not  exceed  12  bushels. 
From  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution  husbandry  improved, 
and  the  produce  greatly  increased*  Bv  modern  improvement  the 
production  has  in  many  parts  been  doubled  since  the  Revolu- 
tion. An  augmented  production  requires  of  course  an  increase  of 
manual  labour.  This  village,  which  contains  only  20  cottages, 
produces,  I  suppose,  4000  quarters  of  com,  and  the  two  villages 
of  Great  and  Little  Massingham  not  less  than  10,000  quarters. 

**  The  quantitv  of  employment  has  also  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  extended  growth  of  wheat  in  this  county.  It  is  generally 
stated  that  the  expence  in  manual  labour  of  cultivating  and 
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bringinft  to  market  an  acre  of  wheat  is  nearly  double  that  of  an 
acre  of  other  corn.  This  change  in  husbanoryaffects  in  a  re- 
markable degree  the  means  of  employment.  The  general  con- 
sumption of  wheaten  bread  was  unknown  among  the  working 
classes  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  the  history  of 
Norwich,  it  is  recorded  among  the  remarkable  erents,  that  *  in 
1745  fine  flour,  from  Hertfordshire,  was  retailed  in  Norwich,  be- 
fore which  time  a  coarse  household  bread,  inferior  to  meal,  was 
the  general  bread  used  in  the  city  and  county.'  Barley  bread 
was  till  that  time  as  common  as  it  is  now  in  some  parts  of  Wales. 
Till  that  period^  scarcely  any  wheat  was  grown  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Within  the  last  thirty  years  not  more  than  30  or  40 
acres  of  wheat  were  grown  in  this  parish,  and  now  there  are 
between  300  and  400  acres.  The  growth  of  this  com  favourably 
affects  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  by  supplying  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gleaning  as  well  as  work.  The  thirty  families  belonging 
to  this  parish  have  the  gleaning  of  three  or  four  hundred  acres  of 
wheat,  and  nu^  of  the  families  collect  from  8  to  12  and  even 
16  bushels.  The  earnings  of  the  women  and  children  by  this 
means  have  often  amounted  to  more  than  the  earnings  of  the 
labourer  himself  in  harvest,  when  his  wages  are  the  highest. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  increased 
production  of  wheat  has  been  enormous.  The  number  of  quarters 
returned  to  the  Inspector  of  Corn  Returns  for  Norwich,  for  the 
first  21  years  of  this  century,  will  demonstrate  this.  In  1801 
there  were  returned  17,159  quarters;  in  1814,  34,007,  or  double 
that  quantity;  and  in  1821,  78,2}9>  or  more  than  four-fold  the 
number  of  quarters.** 

That  the  condition  of  agricultural  labourers  at  present, 
as  compared  with  that  of  manu&cturing  labourers,  is  much 
worse  than  it  was  one  or  two  centuries  ago,  will  not,  we  think, 
be  disputed  by  any  one.  The  simple  and  obvious  facts  of  the 
great  and  rapid  increase  of  our  manufactures;  of  the  im- 
mense capital  at  present  employed  in  thein,  whereas  a  cen- 
tury ago,  there  was  little  or  no  capital  employed  in  any 
besides  the  woollen  manufacture ;  and  the  dense  and  numer- 
ous population  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire, 
and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  districts  naturally  barren, 
and  formerly  thinly  peopled ; — these  and  other  facts  indicate  or 
imply  a  wonderful  stimulus  given  to  our  manufactures ;  and, 
consequently,  as  one  consequence  of  that  stimulus,  such  an 
increase  of  wages  as  would  attract,  and  has,  in  reality,  attracted 
to  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  population  with  which  they 
at  present  abound.  It  is  no  reply  to  this  position,  to  appeal 
to  the  fiict,  that  manufacturing  wages  are  liable  to  great  and 
sudden  fluctuations,  and  that,  sometimer ,  they  are  extremely 
low :  they  are  so ;  but,  taking  an  average  of  Jiree,  four,  or  five 
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yeu^  the  rate  of  the  wages  of  a  manu&cturing  labourer, 
with  all  its  fliictuatioiis»  will  be  found  very  much  above  the 
average  rate  of  an  agricultural  labourer  during  |he  same  pe- 
riod. 

Our  last  position,  that  while  rents  and  the  value  of  land 
have  been  increasing,  and  the  country  and  all  other  classes 
improving,  the  cooditibn  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has  been 
retrogradmg^  it  is  equally  unnecessary  to  make  out  by  direct 
and  elaborate  detail.  We  have  proved  that  the  present  wa^es 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  give  him  the  command  of  a  smauer 
portimi  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  his  ancestors  possessed 
one  or  two  centuries  ago ;  and .  thus  we  have  proved  that  he 
has  been  retromiding.  Of  what  other  class  of  society  can 
this  be  provedr  Of  what  other  class  can  it  even  be  proved  that 
they  have  been  staticmary  during  the  last  two  centuries? 
Of  what  other  class  can  it  not  be  proved  that  they  have  been 
advancing ;  that  they  have  the  command  of  comforts  or  luxu- 
ries unknown  or  inaccessible  to  their  ancestors  ? 

The  real  and  efiective  wages  of  agricultural  labour  have 
fiJlen  within  these  two  centuries.  Is  not  the  case  of  teats  and 
the  price  of  land  notoriously  the  reverse  of  this  ?  The  agri- 
cultural labourer  at  present  obtains  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
produce  of  his  labour  than  Hfe  did  two  centuries  ago :  though 
an  acre  of  land  that  he  tills  produces  twenty-four  bushels  in- 
stead of  twelve,  or  wheat  instead  of  barley  or  rye,,  he  is  not 
benefited  by  diis  greater  or  this  more  valuable  produce. 
What  is  the  case  with  the  landlord?  If  his  land,  which 
formerly  produced  twelve  now  produces  twenty-four  bushels, 
or  which  formerly  produced  barley  or  rye  now  producers  wheat, 
do  not  his  rents  increase,  at  least  in  an  equal  proportion  with 
the  increased  value  of  the  produce  ?  Contrast  the  dwellings, 
dress,  mode  of  living,  fortunes,  &c.  of  the  formers,  of  the  present 
day  with  what  they  were  one  or  two  centuries  aro ;  and  see 
what  a  change  for 'the  better  !  Compare  the  dwellings,  food, 
and  general  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  of  the  pre- 
sent and  former  days,  and  see  what  a  fidling  off  has  taken 
place ! 

Contrast  the  immense  wealth  of  the  country  at  present,  as 
exhibited  in  all  that  can  administer  to  the  necessaries,  com- 
forts, and  luxuries  of  life,  with  its  wealth  two  centuries  ago ; 
all  allow  a  most  extraonlinary  increase;  but  among  whom 
has  thb  increase  been  distributed  ?  A  small  portion,  a  very 
small  portion,  indeed,  amons  the  agricultural  labourers : 
though  they  have  contributed  Uieir  share  to  its  creation,  verv 
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Uttla  comes  to  them ;  whereas  every  other  class,  even  many 
classes  that  have  not  in  reality  contributed  to  this  increase, 
are  partakers  of  it,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

It  is  instructive  and  interesting  to  have  the  living  means  of 
comparing  past  times  with  present:  a  person  a  century  old, 
who  retams  the  opinions,  manners,  and  dress  of  his  youth, 
enables  us  to  form  a  better  judgment  of  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  these  respects  than  any  record  can  do;  it  is  as 
if  our  ancestors  were  placed  before  us.  So,  if  we  wish  to  have 
the  best  means  of  estimating  the  advances  of  the  country 
during  the  last  century,  let  us  first  lode  around  us,  at  the 
knd,  roads,  towns,  houses,  inside  and  out,  manu&ctures, 
food,  dress,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  all  classes  <?«n:e/7^  oit^,- — 
all  these  have  advanced  widi  the  improving  age ;  this  one 
alone  is  stationary.  The  improving  spirit  of  me  age  has  shed 
its  influence  over  all  dasses  except  one;  on  that  one  it  has 
fallen  powerless.  Is  not  this  an  extraordinary  foct,  well  worth 
enquiring  into,  not  merely  for  its  extraordinary  nature,  but 
much  mors  deserving  of  mvestigation  when  we  reflect,  that  it 
relates  to  the  condition  of  a  very  numerous,  and  certainly  the 
most  valuable  part  of  our  population  ? 

But  is  it  a  solitary  fact  ?  Is  it  not  connected  with  another 
ikct,  of  a  still  more  alarming  des#iption  ?  Has  there  not  been 
a  falling  ofi^  in  the  character,  as  well  as  in  the  condition  of  our 
agricultural  labourers  ?  That  this  has  been  the  case,  we  will 
attempt  to  show  in  our  next  Numb^. 


Art.  II.  Le  Bon  Jardiniery  pour  VAnnee  1 826,  contenant  les  Priri'- 
cipes  gin^raux  de  Culture;  Vindication^  Moispar  Mois,  des  Tra^ 
vaux  hjaire  dans  les  Jardins,  Sfc,  By  A.  Foiteau,  principal 
Editor;  aenior  Head  Gardener  of  the  Royal  Nurseries  at 
Versailles  ;  Botanist  to  the  King;  Director  of  the  Royal  Habi« 
tations  of  Guiana ;  Author  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Orange ; 
—  And  Vilmorin  Seedsman  to  the  King ;  Member  of  several 
Societies.     Paris,  12mo.    2  Plates.    27&  Edition. 

This  work,  which  contains  both  a  calendar  and  a  dictionary 
of  culture,  must  be  of  great  use  to  the  landed  proprietors  of 
France,  and  to  the  few  gardeners  in  that  country  who  rank 
above  common  labourers.  It  appears  annually,  with  a  new  title, 
and  a  few  pages  in  the  way  of  a  review  of  the  horticultural  im- 
provements of  the  past  year.  The  body  of  the  work  in  this  edi- 
tion is  stated  to  have  undergone  considerable  improvement  by 
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Ae  present  editors,  who  are  practical  men  of  estaUished  r^ut- 
ation« 

M.  Poiteau,  who  edits  the  Bon  Jardinier  for  the  first  time, 
informs  us,  that,  after  having  gone  through  and  practised 
almost  every  branch  of  culture,  he  has  arrived  at  that  am  at 
which  a  man  finds  out,  **  quHl  ne  sait  pas  grand  chose,"  liow 
very  little  he  knows,  and  he  will,  therefore,  he  very  thankful  for 
any  information  that  may  be  offered  him,  with  a  view  of  render-^ 
ing  the  Bon  Jardinier  more  perfect.  After  some  cavilling  at  the 
rival  works  ^^  L' Annuaire  du  Jardinier  et  de  T Agronome,"  and 
^  Manuel  du  Jardinier,"  he  commences  with  an  account  of 
the  principal  nurseries  about  Paris. 

The  establishment  of  M.  Cels  at  Mont-Rouge  originated 
in  1787,  by  M.  Cels,  senior,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
the  present  proprietor,  in  1808.  It  is  a  nursery  both  of 
rare  plants  and  expert  gardeners.  M.  Louis  Noisette  esta- 
blished his  nursery  in  1802:  pupils  from  his  garden  are 
spread  over  every  part  of  the  world.  In  1822,  M.  Soulange* 
Bodin,  of  Fromont,  on  the  road  to  Fontainebleau,  trans- 
formed his  garden  into  an  extensive  and  rich  nursery;  he 
had  long  been  collecting  plants  as  an  amateur,  with  the  inten- 
ticm  of  one  day  devoting  himself  to  their  propagation  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  and  he  has  now  re^is^  his  project 
About  1812,  M.  Noel  becan  to  expose  in  the  Marcb^aux- 
fieurs,  the  finest  sorts  of  roses  worked  on  tall  stems  of  briar. 
The  process  was  known  before,  but  M.  Noel  brought  it  to  a  high 
d^ree  of  perfection,  and  has  since  continued  a  principal  cul- 
tivator of  roses.  In  1813,  M.  Fion  began  to  devote  himsdf 
to  the  culture  of  orange  trees  by  planting  a  row  of  them 
against  a  wall,  which  has  succeeded  perfectly,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  things  of  the  kind  near  Paris.  This  cultivator  has  a  very 
complete  coUection  of  the  species  and  varieties  of  the  genus 
citrus.  About  1 8 1 6,  M.  Lemon  began  to  spread  a  taste  in  Paris 
for  the  finer  sorts  of  geraniums,  and  his  stand  in  the  flower* 
market  continues  to  be  distinguished  by  a  disjday  of  these 
flowers. 

*  Respecting  rare  and  curious  plants,  it  was  not  till  1798 
that  the  hydrangia  (I'hcNrtensia)  began  to  be  cultivated  in  the 
open  air  by  M.  Audibert.  This  cultivator  purchased  two 
pkints  for  twelve  francs  from  Mr.  Williams  at  Sevres,  who 
hiad  introduced  it  ten  years  before ;  he  planted  them  in  peat, 
first  in  the  bed  of  a  conservatory,  and  afterwards  in  a  shady 
border  in  the  open  air,  and  the  folfowing  year  he  was  rewarded 
by  their  producing  heads  of  flowers  from  twenty  inches  to  two 
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ket  in  circumference.  Hie  plant  then  became  fiishionable,  was 
much  run  upon,  and  might  have  made  the  fortune  of  M.  Audi- 
bert ;  but  he  only  gained  about  2(^000  francs.  (883/.  6s.  Sd.) 
From  ]818  to  the  present  day  might  be  seen  at  M.  Ledin 
Morgor,  of  Fontenay  aux  Roses,  the  Laurustinus  Tlaurier-tin) 
grafted  on  the  way-faring  tree  (la  mansienne),  at  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  common  and  white  broom  m*afted  in  a  similar 
manner  on  the  laburnum.  The  garden  of  M.  Ledin  contains 
many  curious  things,  which  prove  that  the  master  is  an  en- 
lightened amateur. 

The  Rhododendron  arboreum  flowered  in  1825  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  garden  of  M.  Boursault  in  Paris,  where  also  Glycine 
sinensis,  and  the  two  varieties  of  Azalea  indica,  formosa,  and 
venusta,  the  white  and  purple  flowering,  have  flowered  freely. 
Acacia  semperflorens,  in  the  garden  of  M.  S.  Bodin,  at  three 
years  from  the  seed,  was  seven  feet  high,  and  covered  with 
flowers ;  it  is  a  singularly  elegant  plant,  and  supposed  to  differ 
from  the  species  which  passes  by  the  same  name  in  the  nurseries. 
JlSsculus  discolor  has  flowered  beautifully,  and  produced 
fruit.  Melastoma  malabathrica  has  flowered  with  M.  Cels ;  it 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  melastomas,  by  the  grandeur  and 
brilliant  colour  of  its  flowers.  In  Jijly,  1825,  Plumieria  rubra 
and  Cryptolepis  reticulata  flowered  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes ; 
the  latter  for  the  first  time.  Since  1820,  Crinum  amabile  has 
flowered  there  annually.  In  January,  1 826,  Carolinea  princeps 
flowered  in  the  conservatory  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans :  the  plant 
is  remarkable  for  theglaucous  colour  of  its  branches,  and  the  size 
of  its  flowers,  which  are  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
with  petals  red  without  and  blush  within.  This  plant  was 
formerly  confounded  with  Pachira  aquatica.  llie  latter 
grows  in  the  island  of  Cayenne;  and  the  former  in  Guiana  and 
Surinam,  where  its  kernels  are  eatable ;  and  M.  Poiteau  assures 
us  from  personal  experience,  that  forty  of  them  will  make  a 
meal  for  a  botanist,  while  traversing  the  immense  deserts  and 
forests  of  that  country. 

In  the  summer  of  1 825,  Dichorisandra  thyrsiflora  flowered  in 
the  greenhouse  of  M.  Noisette  :  it  is  nearly  allied  to  Comme- 
lina  and  Tradescantia,  grows  two  feet  high,  and  is  terminated  by 
a  panicle  of  magnificent  blue  flowers.  Dracaena  umbraculifera 
also  flowered  in  the  same  garden.  In  October,  1825,  Doryan- 
thes  excelsa,  a  plant  nearly  allied  to  Amaryllis,  b^zan  to  send  up 
its  flower  stem,  which,  on  the  15th  of  January  rollowing,  was 
fourteen  feet  high,  nearly  as  thick  as  the  wrist,  and  covered 
with  some  thousands  of  flowers,  of  the  most  vivid  crimson. 
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Magnolia  Thomsoniana  flowered  in  the  garden  of  M.  Ctode- 
froy,  at  Ville-d'Avray,  near  Paris :  Astrapea  WalHchii  in  the 
garden  of  the  Dulce  of  Orleans ;  and  the  Cactus  truncatus  in 
great  luxuriance  with  M.  Lemon  the  florist. 

M.  Richard,  a  watchmaker,  sent  to  M.  Poiteau  a  sprig  of 
double  yellow  gilliflower,  four  feet  long.  The  Botanical 
Society  of  Ghent  are  promised  a  double-yellow  paeony  from 
America. 

The  yellow  Chinese  rose,  which  M.  Poiteau  calls  a  sub- 
variety  of  the  tea-scented,  (our  R.  odorata,)  has  flowered  with 
M.  Cels ;  the  Anemone  arborea  has  also  flowered  with  the 
same  cultivator ;  its  flowers  come  nearest  those  of  Pulsatilla. 

M.  Poiteau  has  heard  of  a  strange  plant  having  been  dis- 
covered in  the  isle  of  Noussa  Kambangang,  with  flower  buds 
as  large  as  a  cabbage,  and  the  flower  when  expanded  two  feet 
in  diameter.  He  savs,  ^*  It  is  probably  the  same  plant  that 
Mr.  R.  Brown  has  described  and  figured  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Linnean  Socie^  of  London,  under  the  name  of  Raf* 
flesia  Arnold!,  and  wnich  we  are  induced  to  consider  as  a 
species  of  fungus,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  that  learned 
botanist."  Though  our  brother  Poiteau  feels  that  in  garden- 
ing  ^'  il  ne  sait  pas  grand  chose,"  it  would  appear  he  has  that 
sentiment  yet  to  experience  in  Botany. 

We  are  not  a  little  surprised  at  being  informed  by  M.  Poiteau, 
that  the  fim-mode  of  training  the  peach  is  likely  to  be  super- 
seded in  the  gardens  of  France,  and  especially  in  those  of  Mon- 
treuil,  by  the  horizontal  method,  (figures  to  26th  edit.  pi.  17., 
and  Encyc.  of  Gard.  $  4458.)  or  what  the  French  call  **  tailie  i 
la  Forsvth,"  from  Mr.  Forsyth's  treatise  on  Fruit-trees,  but 
which  the  author  of  that  work  only  intended  to  apply  to  i^ples, 
pears,  and  cherries.  Some  receipts  for  killing  worms  are 
quoted,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  M.  Poiteau,  like  many 
British  gardeners,  is  not  aware  that  this  may  be  most  eflectu- 
ally,  easuy,  and  cheaply  accomplished  by  the  use  of  lime-water.' 

We  have  elsewheis  noticed  the  directions  for  deterring 
mice,  by  putting  leaves  of  water-cress  in  their  holes ;  ratSy 
by  bruised  leaves  of  cynoglossum  officinale;  and  moles,  by 
some  cloves  of  gariick.  If  these  vermin  have  other  resources, 
thev  may  probably  shun  these  smells  for  a  short  time ;  but 
nothing  of  this  sort  can  ever  be  considered  an  effectual  pre- 
servative against  them.  No  starving  animal  will  be  deterred 
from  seeking  its  food  by  a  smell.  —  A  new  recipe  for  prepar- 
ing veijttice  next  occurs,  which  we  will  give  under  Domesdq 
Economy. 
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M.  Pottean  asks,  why  gnrd^iers  do  not  adopt  seneraily  the 
practice  of  germinating  seeds  before  they  sow  uiein?  The 
advanti^es  are,  that  tney  rise  more  quickly,  and  are  con- 
sequentfy  less  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  insects,  and  being 
choked  by  weeds ;  future  hoeings  also  become  less  numerous 
and  expensive.  M.  Poiteau's  practice  in  his  younger  days 
was  as  follows: — the  seeds  to  be  sown  were  put  in  small 
linen  bags,  which,  beini;  tied,  were  plunged  into  lukewarm 
water  for  four  or  five  hours ;  the  bags  were  then  suspended 
for  one  night  in  a  chimney,  where  but  a  very  moderate  fire 
was  kept :  on  the  following  morning,  seeds  of  lettuces  and 
radishes  were  germinated.  More  slow  growing  seeds,  aftor 
having  been  steeped  one  day,  were  kept  in  a  humid  lukewarm 
atmosphere  for  several  days ;  that  is,  they  were  malted  till 
the  radide  began  to  protrude.  By  this  process,  parsley, 
which,  sown  in  the  ground  without  preparation,  lies  dormant 
for  four  or  five  weeks,  rises  in  four  days.  Steeped  in  a  weak 
solution  of  muriate  c^  lime,  or  in  water  in  which  a  few  drops 
c^  muriatic  acid  have  been  mingled,  seeds  germinate  and  rise 
still  quicker.  M«  Poiteau  goes  farther,  and,  applying  the  same 
principle  to  cookery,  asks,  why,  since  germination  developes 
sugar,  as  in  the  malting  of  barley,  we  do  not  malt  or  ger- 
minate peas,  beans,  kidney-beans,  &c.  before  cooking  them? 

M.  Van  Mods  of  Brussels  occupied  himself  upwards  of 
thirtpr  years  in  sowing  seeds  of  fruit-trees,  with  a  View  to 
obtam  new  and  superior  varieties.  In  1823  he  published  a 
catalogue,  in  which  he  explained  his  method  of  proceeding, 
wiiich  is  thus  given  by  M.  Poiteau :  — in  sowing  the  seeds  of 
kamel  fruits  for  new  varieties,  afler  the  plants  nave  come  up 
and  grown  a  year  or  two,  it  is  common  to  select  for  presenr- 
ation,  with  a  view  to  fruiting,  such  as  have  few  or  no  spidesy 
large  leaves,  and  thick  shoots ;  such  plants,  especially  amonjf 
pear  seedlings,  for  the  most  part  produce  summer  fruits  of  a 
small  size  and  littie  flavour.  M.  Vta  Mons,  on  the  cotitrary, 
diooses  thorny  plants,  in  which  the  spines  are  long,  and  fur- 
nished irith  buds  to  their  summit,  and  of  which  &e  general 
aspect  of  the  plant  recalls  to  mind  some  good  known  variety. 
When  these  plants  bear  fruit,  he  sows  their  seeds,  and  again 
the  seeds  of  the  firuit  so  produced  to  the  4th,  5th,  and  eth 

Eneintion.  The  peach  and  apricot  sown  in  this  manner 
ve  not  produced  excellent  fruit  tiU  the  third  generation, 
the  apple  till  the  fourth  generation,  and  the  pear  till  the  fifth 
or  sixth  generation.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  out  of  each 
generation  a  choice  of  plants  is  made  on  the  same  principles 
as  out  of  the  first     A  good  kind  being  got,  may  be  increased 
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by  sackers,  or  pieces  of  the  root,  or  by  layers,  any  of  whicli 
modes  M.  Van  Mons  considers  preferable  to  grafting.  He 
remarks,  that  the  best  varieties  throw  up  the  fewest  suckers. 

Two  new  gourds,  courge  d'ltalie,  and  course  de  Valparaiso, 
(gourd  of  the  Vale  of  Paradise,  our  vegetable  marrow,)  have 
been  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Gardens;  and  Madame  Adanson, 
in  her  ^  Maison  de  Campagne,''  gives  directions  for  cooking 
them  before  the  seeds  are  full  grown,  otherwise  the  fruit 
becomes  fibrous  and  coriaceous. 

M.  Boursault  has,  in  his  beautifiil  earden,  large  standards  of 
Magnolia  grandiflora,  and  having  found  by  experience  that 
when  this  plant  is  killed  by  frost,  it  is  by  the  alternate  thaw- 
ing and  congelation  of  the  ground  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  he  therefore 
mulches  and  thatches,  &c.  {jSg.  18.) 
which  keeps  out  both  frost  and  rain. 
The  culture  of  Tetragonia  expansa 
begins  to  spread  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris.  Mr.  Way  preserves  carrots 
by  placing  them  in  a  cask,  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  sand,  and  then  closes 
them  hermetically,  placing  the  cask 
in  a  dry  cellar.  The  carrots  are 
^pM/jj^S^^^      taken  up  for  this  pnipose  in  August, 

and  when  taken  ont  for  use  in  the 
following  spring,  are  found  of  a  much 
more  delicate  flavour  than  those  which  have  not  been  dug  up 
till  September  or  Octob^  • 

Another  cultivator  cut  off  the  leaves  of  his  carrots  twice 
during  the  summer,  and  yet  found  that  the  roots  were  larger 
and  better  than  such  as  had  their  leaves  lefl  on ;  but  this,  as 
M*  Poiteau  remarks,  is  contrary  to  reason  and  experience. 

Tlie  New  Zealand  flax,  Phormium  tenax,  has  ripened 
seeds  at  Cherbourg  and  Tonlon,  and  hence  it  is  conjectured 
msy  be  cultivated  m  a  great  part  of  France. 

riotiee  is  taken  of  Uie  treatise  on  heating  hot-houses  by 
steam,  by  Mr.  Bailey,  {Gmrd.  Mag.  Vol.  I.  p.  197.)  of  this  en- 
mneer's  operations  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^  and  at  Mi.  Gray's  of 
Harringay,  in  England,  and  at  the  villa  of  Mr.  Caters-de- 
Wolf,  near  Antwerp ;  and  due  credit  has  been  given  to  the 
Dutch,  for  having  introduced  the  use  of  steam  in  heating 
hot-houses  before  the  French. 

M*  Larminat,  curator  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  has 
grafted  about  10,000  of  the  Corsican  pine,  Pinus  Laricio,  on 
%e  Scotch  pine,  Pinus  sylvestris.     Every  body  knows,  M. 
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Poiteau  observes,  that  the  Corsicon  pine  is  much  more  valu- 
able  both  for  civil  and  naval  architecture  than  any  of  those 
which  grow  nftturally  in  France.  The  Aiode  of  grafting 
adopted  by  M.  Larminat  is  that  invented  by  the  Baron  de 
Tschudy,  and  called  by  the  French  herbaceous  grafting  (grefie 
herbac^ ),  (Eitq/c.  of  Gard.  2022.)  being  performed  wiui  the 
current  year's  grow^  both  of  scion  and  stock.  The  result  of 
M.  Larniinat's  experisnce  in  grafting  the  pine  and  fir*tribe  is 
as  follows ;  —  First,  that  Pinus  sylvestris  is  the  best  stock  for 
pines.  Pinus  maritimas,  or  the  Bourdeaux  pine,  was  tried,  but 
found  inferior  to  the  other.  Second,  that  all  the  pines  may 
be  grafted  the  one  on  the  other;  the  firs  on  the  firs,  the 
spruces. on  the  spruces,  and  the  larches  on  the  larches;  but 
that  any  one  ofthese  kinds  grafted  on  any  one  ofthe  others  will 
not  succeed.  Third,  that  there  is  only  a  demi-analogy 
between  the  larch  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  latter  grafted  on  the  former,  notwithstanding 
the  experience  of  M.  I)efi^vre,  nurserytnan  at  Nantz,  will  not 

Eroduce  large  trees.  Fourth,  that  the  Baron  de  Tschudy 
ad  made  me  boundaries  of  the  analogy  too  limited,  by 
supposing  that  only  pines  with  two  leaves  could  be  grafted  on 
pines  widn  two  leaves,  and  those  with  three  or  five  leaves  with 
those  of  three  or  five  leaves,  because  the  Weymouth  pine, 
Pinus  strobus,  which  has  five  leaves,  succeeds  perfectly  on  the 
wild  or  Scotch  pine,  which  has  only  two  leaves.  Fifth,  that 
the  Scotch  pine  should  be  grafted  at  the  age  of  three  or  four 
years,  and  near  the  ground,  that  the  fiiture  trunk  may  be 
homogeneous ;  and  that  the  scion  should  be  a  lateral  shoot,  in 
.order  not  to  deprive  the  parent  plant  of  its  leader. 

Tte  proper   time  for  grafting  pines   is  when  the  young 
shoots  have  made  about  three 
quarters  of  their  length,  and  are 
still  so  herbaceous  as  to  break 
(  like  a  shoot  of  aspara^lb.  The 
shoot  ofthe  stock  is  then  broken 
off  about  two  inches  under  its 
terminating  bud;  the  leaves  are 
stripped    off   from    twenty    to 
twen^-fout  lines  down  firom  the 
extremity,  leaving,  however,  two 
pairs  of  leaves  i^posite,  and  close  to  the 
section   of  tiacture,  which  leaves  are  of 
great  importance.   The  shoot  is  then  split 
with  a  very  thin  knife  between  the  two 
pairs  of  leaves,    (^.19.  a,}    and  to    the 
depth  of  two  inches ;  the  scion  is  then  pre- 
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pared  (b) :  the  lower  part,  being  stripped  of  Us  leaves  to  the 
length  of  two  inches,  is  cut,  and  inserted  in  the  uisual  mafuier 
of  cleft  grafting.  They  may  also  be  grafted  in  the  lateral 
manner  (e).  The  graft  is  tied  with  a  slip  of  woollen,  and  a 
cap  of  paper  {J^.  20.)  is  put  over  the  whole  to  protect  it  from 

the  sun  and  rain.  At  the  end  of  fifteen 
days  this  cap  is  removed,  and  the  ligature 
at  the  end  of  a  month ;  at  that  time  also 
the  two  pairs  of  leaves  (a)  which  have 
served  as  nurses  are  removed.  The  scions 
of  those  sorts  of  pines  which  make  two 
growths  in  a  season,  or,  as  the  technical 
phrase  is,  have  a  second  sap,  produce  a 
shoot  of  five  or  six  inches  the  first  year; 
but  those  of  only  one  sap,  as  the  Corsican 
pine,  Weymouth  pine,  &c.  merely  ripen 
the  wood  grown  before  grafting,  and  form 
a  strong  terminating  bud,  which  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  produces  a  shoot  of  fifteen 
inches,  or  two  feet.  (^ 

According  to  M.  Poiteau,  a  scion  from 
the  lateral  branch  of  any  species  of  pine  will 
produce  a  vertical  shoot ;  but  scions  from 
the  lateral  branches  of  silver  firs,  spruces,  larches,  or  cedars, 
will  never  produce  a  leading  shoot;  at  least,  he  says,  some 
such  crafts  have  lived  twenty  years  without  doing  so.  That 
they  will  do  so,  there  is  abunoant  proofs :  e.  g.  certain  spruce  firs 
at  2ion  House,  and  the  larch  on  the  lawn  at  Knowle  in  Kent. 
A  list  of  new  plants  ofiered  for  sale  in  1825,  by  M.  Cels, 
contains  the  following  names,  as  yet  rare  in  this  country. 
Acer  oblongum,  Celtis  senegalensis.  Cinchona  floribunda, 
Dillenia  scandens  vera,  Hellema  ccerulea,  Philadelphus  gracilis, 
and  two  plants  which  we  consider  doubtful.  Arbutus  sinensis 
and  Hemerocallis  coccinea. 

A  similar  list  by  M.  Noisette  contains  Fraxinus  nepalensis, 
the  F.  floribunda  of  Dr.  Wallich,  Cactus  napoleonls,  and 
Citrus  scandens:  the  two  last  we  never  before  heard  of. 
These  lists  are  most  incorrectly  written,  and  our  London 
botanists  doubt  the  legitimacy  of  some  of  the  names ;  e.  g. 
Glycine  macrophylla. 

Two  plates  of  new  or  rare  im- 
plements are  given,  most  of  which 
are  carious,but  some  of  them  useful. 
Of  tools  there  is  the  hoe-fork 
(J^.  21.};  the  bentr-handled  thrust 
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hoe ;  a  Flemish  spade  {Jig.  22,),  used  for  throwing  earth,  and 
paring  hard  paths  and  alleys,  and  the  transplanter  already 
mentioned  and  figured,  vol.  i.  p.  268* 


Of  instruments  we  may  notice  a  wheel  vergecutter  (coupe^ 
gazan)  (,/!g»^S.)t  different  descriptions  of  pincers,  and  secateurs, 
more  adapted  for  the  amateur  than  the  pi*actical  gardener. 
There  is  a  portable  ladder  (J^.  24. )  which  serves  also  as  a 
wheelbarrow :  half  the  ladder  (a)  may  either  re- 
main on  the  barrow  frame  (b),  where  it  will 
serve,  by  its  pressure,  to  retain  any  rough  bulky 
material ;  or  it  may  be  removed  by  withdrawing 
a  bolt  (c  c).  When  used  as  a  common  ladder, 
it  is  eight  feet  long;  when  used  as  a  step-ladder, 
the  fourth  step  is  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
A  man  standing  on  the  third  step,  and  hold- 
ing with  one  hand  by  what  forms  the  tram  of 
the  barrow  {bc\ 
may  easily  gather 
fruit  with  the  other 
hand  from  a  branch 
ten  feet  from  the 
ground's  surface. 

Among  the  utensils  is  a  training  basket  (pa- 
flier  a  palisser)  {Jig.  25.)  made  of  willow,  for  hold- 
ing nails,  lists,  hammer,  &c. ;  it  is  placed  before  the  operator, 
and  tied  or  buckled  behind.    A  flower-pot  {J^.  26.)  is  formed 
with  a  curved  bottom,  so  as  not  to       15. 
retain  water.     A  naming-ticket  {Jig. 
270  ^  described  as  to  be  suspended 
to  a  branch  by  means  of  a  brass  wire, 
on  which  is  a  running  knot,  to  pre- 
vent its  compressing  the  bark. 

Every  thing  new  and  excellent  in 
the  way  of  French  instruments  and 
implements  of  gardening  may  be 
seen  or  purchased  chez  MM..  Am- 
heiter  &  Petit,  rue  Childebret,  No.  13.  Abbaye 
St  Germain,  and  chez  M.  Delarue,  rue  de  Mon- 
oeau-SL-Gervais.  Amateurs  may  write  to  their  friends  in  Paris 
to  procure  from  these  establishments  a  rose-gatherer,  ringing 
scissors^  or  any  other  fanciful  article. 
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Egg^rs'  plan  for  culdvating  the  Truffle  Is  noticed ;  we  have 
before  (vol.  i.  p.  320.)  reviewed  the  pamphlet,  and  shall  revert 
to  it  in  giving  some  "  hints  for  experiments/' 

Having  now  gone  through  M.  Poiteau's  introductory  re- 
view, we  shall  pause  till  some  future  number,  when  we  shall 
look  over  the  body  of  the  work,  and  extract  whatever  we  con- 
sider will  be  interesting  to  our  readers ;  and  more  especially  any 
ioformation  not  to  be  found  in  our  EncycIopsBdias  of  Garden- 
ing and  Agriculture;  or  in  the  preceding  numbers  of  this 
Magazine* 

(  To  be  cofUinued. ) 


Art.  III.  1.  Hortus  Gramineui  Wobumentis,  or  an  Account  o^ 
the  Results  of  Experiments  on  the  Produce  and  Nutritive  QMati' 
ties  of  different  Grasses  and  other  Plants^  used  as  the  Food  of  the 
more  veUuable  Domestic  Animals,  Sec.  &c.  By  George  Sinclair, 
FX.S.  F.ILS.  &c. 

2.  An  Essay  on  the  Weeds  of  Agriculture  :  toith  their  common  and 
BaUmicat  Names^  Sfc*  Sfc»  Also  Practical  Remarks  on  their  De- 
struction, 8cc.  The  PosdiumouB  Work  of  B.  Holdich,  Esq.  late 
Editor  of  the  Fanner's  Journal.  Edited  by  George  Sinclair, 
F.L.S.  F.H.S.,  &c.  Nurseryman. 

We  are  desirous  of  introducing  the  first  of  these  works  to 
oor  agricultural  readers,  as  containing  a  vast  quantity  of 
original  and  important  matter  on  a  branch  of  agriculture  very 
imperfectly  understood  by  practical  men.  Ine  high  value 
which  we  set  on  the  Hortus  Gramineus  is  evincea  by  the 
cc^ious  extracts  and  frequent  abridgments  which  we  havei 
made  from  it  in  our  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture. 

Pasture  grasses,  like  woods,  cover  naturally  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surfiu^  and,  when  they  are  destroyed,  so 
freely  re-produce  themselves,  that  their  artificial  propagation 
and  culture  was  not  bad  recourse  to  till  a  late  period  m  the 
progress  of  agriculture.  Grasses  are  the  most  universal  of 
plants ;  they  exist  in  greater  numbers  than  any  other  tribes, 
both  in  the  coldest  and  in  the  hottest  climates.  In  the  two 
extremes  of  temperature  the  annual  species  are  prevalent;  and 
in  the  milder  regions,  where  the  winters  are  short  and  the 
heat  of  summer  not  so  great  as  to  bum  up  all  surface  vege- 
tation, the  perennial  species  are  most  numerous.  The  pastures 
of  the  greater  part  of  America  and  Russia,  as  well  as  of 
Egypt  and  Persia,  are  composed  of  the  first ;  and  those  of 
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Britain,  and  most  of  the  small  islands  and  searcoasts  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  of  the  latter  description. 
The  prevailing  grasses  in  Italy  are  f>erennjals;  but  though 
the  Romans  improved  their  meadows  and  pastures  by  draining 
and  manuring,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  in  the  practice 
of  sowing  any  of  the  pasture  grasses,  though  they  were  assi- 
duous in  their  cultivation  of  lucern,  clover,  and  odier  legumi* 
nous  herbage  plants. 

It  was  not  till  about  the  middle  of  the  l?th  century,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  stated  {Ena/c.  of  Agr.  §  5087. )»  that  the 
culture  of  grasses  for  pasture  and  hay  took  place  in  England, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  species  first  fixed  upon  is  still 
considered  the  best  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied. 
We  allude  to  the  rye-grass,  as  a  hay-grass  for  one  crop. 

The  names  of  Eustace,  Rocque,  Stillingfleet,  Anderson, 
Swayne,  and  Curtis  bring  down  the  history  of  grasses  to  the 
time  of  John,  Duke  of  Bedf^j^  and  Mr.  Sinclair.  Of  the 
unwearied  labours  of  the  latter  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
seventeen  years  he  resided  at  Woburn,  tnis  very  interesting 
volume  is  the  result ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  will  serve 
to  spread  and  perpetuate  the  improved  mode  of  sowing  lands 
for  permanent  pastui*e  suggested,  and  to  a  certain  extent  com- 
menced, by  Stillingfleet,  and  which  has  since  been  gradually 
gaining  ground  among  scientific  agriculturists. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  do  justice  to  the  author  of  a  work 
of  so  much  scientific  research  and  careful  experiment  as  the 
Hortus  Gramineus.  The  labour  of  preparing  it  for  the  press, 
considerable  as  it  must  have  been,  is  nothing  when  compared 
with  the  nice  manipulation,  the  care  and  pains,  and  long  con- 
tinued application,  that  must  have  been  necessary  to  conduct 
such  an  immense  number  of  experiments,  and  to  conduct 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  Sir 
H.  Davy.  Sanctioned  by  this  chemist,  they  may  be  con-^ 
sidered  as  decisive;  and,  therefore,  as  &r  as  the  science  of 
grasses  can  be  advanced,  and  their  culture  improved  fi^om  such 
experiments,  those  of  Mr.  Sinclair  may  be  referred  to  with 
confidence^  and  need  never  be  repeated. 

To  pursue  the  improvement  of  grasses  &rther,  the  next 
thing  would  be  to  try  a  field  of  each  of  the  best  sorts  on  differ- 
ent soils  and  in  different  climates,  carefully  comparing  the 
results  on  a  large,  as  Mr.  Sinclair  has  done  on  a  small  scale. 
Another  road  to  improvement,  which  might  be  tried,  is  the 
effects  of  cross  fecundation  on  particular  species  and  varieties, 
in  Mr.  Knight's  manner.  We  should  like  to  hear  of  some 
spirited  individnals  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  —  day  in 
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DevoQshire,  NorfiJk,  and  E^t  Lothian,  —  pursuing  the  first- 
mentioned  improvement ;  the  latter,  we  believe,  is  already 
taken  in  hand,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  a  gentleman  in  Lincoln- 
shire. {E.  of  Ag*  $  5096.)  In  the  meantime,  the  cultivator, 
in  sowing  lands  to  grass,  which  are  to  remain  in  that  state  for 
several  years,  will  find  his  advantage  in  using  a  mixture  of  a 
greater  number  of  sorts  than  has  hitherto  been  done«  Among 
the  best  species,  for  this  purpose  are  the  Festuca  loliacea 
(spiked  fescue  grass),  Poa  fertilis  (fertile  meadow  grass), 
Poa  trivialis  (roughish  meadow  grass),  Alopecurus  pratensis 
(meadow  fox-tail  grass),  Lolium  perenne  (perennial  rye^grass), 
Cynosurus  cristatus  (crested  dog's-^tail  grass),  and  ^thoxan- 
tbum  vemum  (sweet-scented  vernal  grass). 

For  a  single  crop  of  hay,  with  or  without  red  clover,  he  will 
find  nothing  better  than  rye-grass,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties  in  cultivation ;  but  the  better  of  the  perennial  sorts  are 
Pacey's,  Russel's,  and  Wbitworth's ;  of  the  annual,  or  rather 
biennial  variety,  there  are  no  sub-varieties  of  any  note.  For 
two  or  three  years'  pasture,  as  part  of  a  succession  of  crops  on 
arable  lands,  rye-grass,  cock's-foot  grass,  and  common  ineBulow 
grass,  with  white  clover,  will  be  found  a  good  mixture.  For 
lawns  in  pleasure-grounds,  nothing  can  surpass  the  Festuca 
ovina,  where  it  will  grow  and  form  a  close  carpet ;  but  as  it  is 
a  solitary  grass,  that  is,  without  creeping  roots,  it  is  very  apt 
to  become  thin  on  the  surface,  unless  mixed  with  dog^s-tail 
grass,  sweet-scented  vernal  grass,  and  some  others.  In  some 
situations,  common  rye-grass  and  common  meadow  grass  will 
succeed  better  than  more  dwarf  and  finer-leaved  species ;  and 
in  close  confined  situations  in  towns,  no  grass  will  live  any 
length  of  time  excepting  Poa  annua. 

Since  this  work  was  published,  Mr.  Sinclair  has  engaged  in 
the  nursery  business,  and,  as  our  readers  will  recollect  (see 
GarcL  Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  115.),  has  formed  a  grass  garden  in  his 
nursery  at  New  Cross.  It  is  no  small  advantage  for  the  public 
that  they  may  examine  all  the  principal  grasses  in  this  garden, 
consult  the  author  as  to  the  sorts  best  adapted  for  different 
soils  and  situations,  and,  by  procuring  them  from  the  highly 
respectable  firm  with  which  he  is  connected,  render  him  re- 
sponsible for  tlie  result. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  sections,  treating,  1.  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  experiments  were  conducted;  2.  of  the 
grasses  and  other  plants  which  constitute  the  produce  of  the 
richest  natural  pastures;  3.  of  the  grasses  and  other  plants 
which  are  natural  to  dry,  sandy,  and  elevated  soils ;  4.  of  ^he 
grasses  which  naturally  grow  in  moist  soils,  or  in  bogs,  lands 
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that  are  periodically  overflown,  and  irrigated  meadows ;  and, 
5.  of  the  different  grasses  and  other  plants  adapted  for  the 
alternate  husbandry.  There  are  two  appendixes:  the  first 
treating  of  the  general  impoverishing  effects  of  plants  to  soils, 
of  the  mode  of  converting,  tillage  land  to  permanent  pasture 
by  the  process  called  transplanting  tur^  and  a  summary  of  the 
grasses  adapted  for  the  alternate  husbandry :  —  the  second,  — 
of  the  grasses  which  afford  the  best  culms  for  .the  manufacture 
of  straw  bonnets,  in  imitation  of  the  celebrated  Leghorn 
^anufietcture. 

The  plates  are  numerous,  and  exceedingly  well  executed 
by  the  lithographic  process ;  the  size  of  the  page  admits  their 
delineation  of  such  a  magnitude  as  must  render  it  easy  for  the 
commonest  shepherd  or  ploughman  to  recognise  them. 

The  Essay  on  Weeds  is  deserving  the  attention  of  the  young 
farmer,  to  whom  it  is  inscribed  by  uie  editor.  The  first  chapter 
of  this  essay  was  perfected  by  Mr.  Holdich,  the  rest  was  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Sinclair. 

The  preface  contains  a  short  biography  of  Mr.  Holdich, 
highlv  interesting,  as  displaying  the  progress  of  his  mind,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  fortunes.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer 
near  Ely,  moderately  educated,  but  much  attached  to  reading ; 
spent  seven  years  in  America;  wrote  two  comedies  there; 
came  to  England,  and  farmed  in  his  native  parish  until  1818 ; 
became  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Journal,  till  the  spring  of 
1824,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifly-four,  leaving  various 
unfinished  literary  works,  and  a  widow  and  &mily. 

The  term  weed,  as  every  gardener  knows,  is  either  abso- 
lute or  relative :  there  is  no  plant  that  may  not  become  a 
weed  in  the  latter  sense,  by  occupying  a  place  not  intended 
for  it.  The  wheat  is  a  weed  among  oats.  Absolute  weeds  are 
such  as  docks  and  thistles,  which  are  injurious  in  every  cultivated 
field.  By  the  weeds  of  agriculture  we  are  here  to  understand 
the  more  common  and  injurious  plants  which  infest  arable 
and  grass  lands,     llie  former  are  arranged  as 

1«  Thoie  which  infest  samples  of  com;  8.  root  or  fallow  weeds,  and 
such  others  as  are  hard  to  destroy ;  S.  those  which  itre  principally  objec- 
tionable as  they  encumber  the  soil ;  4.  underling  weeds,  such  as  never  rise 
with  the  crop,  nor  come  into  the  sickle.  Under  these  heads,  each  weed  in 
its  respective  division  is  treated  of  as  to  its  deteriorating  quidtties  and  mode 
of  destruction. 

The  weeds  which  infest  the  sample  are, 

1.  Darnel  (Bromus  secalinush  2.  Cockle  (Agrostemma  githago);  3.  Tares 
(Eryum  tetraspermum') ;  4.  Melilot  (Trifolium  raelilotus  officinale);  5.  Wild 
oats  (\vcna  fatua) ;  6.  HarifT  (Galium  aparine);  7.  Crow  needles  (Scandix 
pecten  veneris) ;  8.  Black  bindweed  (Polygonum  convolvulus) ;  9.  Snake 
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weed  (PolYgonuiD  lapathlfoliuin) ;  10.  Charlock  teed^  in  barley  •ometiiiies 
(SnapiB^  RapbaoQs^  and  Brasiica). 

Weeds  which  are  principally  objectionable  as  they  encum- 
ber  the  soil  are, 

1.  Charlock,  a  name  which  is  applied  to  four  difierent  species  of  Crudfers 
(fiz.  Sinapis  aryensis  aod  nigra,  Raphanus  nmhanistmiiiy  and  Brassica 
napus) ;  8.  Com  poppy  (Papaver  rhceas) ;  9.  Blue  bottle  (Centaurea  cyanus] ; 
4.  Mayweed  (Antheinis  cotula) ;  and  5.  Com  marigold  (Chrysantnemum 
scgetum). 

The  weeds  called  underlings,  or  such  as  never  rise  in  thi 
crop,  are, 

1.  Groundsel  (Senecio  vulcaris);  3.  Annual  meadow  grass  (Poa  annua) ; 
3.  Chickweed  (Stellaria  me<ua) ;  4.  Shepherd's  purse  O'hlapsi  bursa  pas- 
toris);  5.  Spurry  (Spei^pila  arvensis);  6.  Camomile  (Matricaria  Chamomilla); 

7.  Fat  hen  (Chenopodium  album^;  8.  Common  com  salad  (Fedia  olitoria); 

9.  Flix-weed  (ISsymbrium  Sophia^;    10.  Common  fumitory  (Fumaria  offi- 
cinalis); 11.  Sand  mustard  (Sinapis  muralis). 

Pasture  weeds  are, 

1.  Dwarf-thistle  (Carduus  acaulis);  3.  Common  camomile  (Anthemis 
nobilis);  3.  Star  thistle  (Centaurea  <»lcitrapa) ;  4.  Ox-eye  daisy  (Chrvsan- 
tbenium  leucanthemum);  5.  Great  fleabane  (Conyza  squarrosa);  6.  Cheese 
rennet  (Galium  verum);  7.  Long-rooted  hawkweed  (Apargia  autumnalis); 

8.  Wild  thyme  (Thymus  serpyllum);  9.  Sheep's  sorrel  (Kumex  acetosella); 

10.  Knot-grass  (Polygonum  aviculare);  11.  Yellow  rattle  (Rhinanthus  crista 
galli);  13.  Common  Carline  thistle  (Carlina  yulgaris). 

Pasture  weeds  which  generally  prevail  in  loamy  soils,  and 
such  also  as  are  prevalent  in  clayey  and  damp  soUs,  are  prin- 
cipally as  follow : — 

1.  Yellow  goat's'beard  (Trafopogon  pratenus) ;  2.  Marsh  thistle  (Carduus 
palustris) ;  3.  Melancholy  thistle  (Carduus  heterophyllus) ;  4.  Meadow  thistle 
^Carduus  pratensis) ;  5.  Common  butter  bur  (Tussua^  petasites) ;  6.  Com- 
mon ragwort  (Senecio  Jacobsea);  7.  Common  daisy  (Bellis  perennis); 
8.  Common  black  knap-weed  (Centaurea  niera);  9.  Bro^d-leaved  dock 
(Rumex  obtusifolius);  10.  Orchis  (Orchis  masculay  maculata,  latifolia,  mono, 
and  pyramidalis);  11.  Common  cow-parsnip  (Heracleum  sphondylium) ; 
18.  Sedge  (Carex)^  various  species. 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  whole  of  the  principal  weeds 
of  agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  them  out  to  the 
young  gardener  and  farmer  as  plants  that  they  ought  to  know 
Doth  at  sight  and  specifically.  For  the  first  purpose,  they  may 
collect  specimens  of  as  many  of  them  as  grow  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  probably  procure  the  rest  firom  some  of  their 
friends  who  may  be  employed  in  any  of  the  Botanic  Gardens ; 
and  the  second  object  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  in  the  most 
complete  manner  from  our  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants. 

An  appendix  to  the  <<  weeds"  contains  **  Some  Account  of 
an  effectual  Mode  of  cleansing  heavy  Lands  infested  in  a  hig^ 
degree  with  Fallow  Weeds,   particularly  with  Couch<^ass 
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(Trhicuni  repens),  without  the  aid  of  Naked  Fallow,  as  pnic* 
tised  by  Mr.  R.  Dickaon,  of  Kidbrook,  Blackheatb/'  We 
have  noticed  the  spirited  exertions  of  this  gentleinan  before 
(Gard.  Mag*  vol.  i.  p.  88.)»  and  have  onlv  to  conclude  by 
recommendinff,  not  only  the  Essay  on  Weeds  on  its  own 
account,  but  because  '*  all  the  profits  go  to  the  benefit  of  the 
author's  widow  and  fiunily." 


Art.  IV.  Catalog  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agriculture,  Botany, 
4*c.  jiuUiihed  since  September  last,  wth  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  most  interesting. 

British. 

CuHu,  Wm^  continued  by  John  ISms,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  &c.:  The  Bo- 
tanical Magazine,  &c.  London.  Svo.  Monthly  Numbers.  5#.  6<l. 
No.  479.,  for  December,  contains  Figures  of  &»lanum  saponaceum, 
Gilia  capitata,  Harrisonia  Ibniceroides,  Potentilla  qplendens.  Lobelia 
coerulea.  Lobelia  senecioides,  Trichoaanthes  tuberosa,  Phylica  spicata. 

Edwards^  Sj^denkam,  F.L.S.  &C.,  continued  by  John  Lindley,  Esq.  F.L.S. 
Sec, :  The  Botanical  Register,  &c.  London.  8vo.  Monthly  Numbers.  4m. 
No.  142.,  for  December,  contains  Figures  of  Hed^chium  maximum.  Pro- 
tea  villifera,  Pyrethrum  roseuni,  I^rethrum  diversifolium,  Canthium 
dubiuro,  Justicia  flavicoma,  Heterotaxis  crassifolia,  Bamardia  sdiloides. 

Loddi^ety  Conrad^  and  Sons^  Nurserymen,  Hadcnev:  The  Botanical 
Cabinet,  &c  London.  4to.  and  8vo.  Monthly  Parts.  5*.  and  2«.  6^ 
Part  116.,  for  December,  contains  Figures  of  Triglochin  bulbosum, 
Cattleya  Forbesii,  Grevillea  acanthifolia,  Ozaiis  cernua,  Achania  malva- 
viscus,  Roella  ciliata.  Erica  tubiuscula,  Crotalaria  cordifolia,  Omithogalam 
lacteum,  Mesembryanthemum  gemmiflorum. 

Sweet,  Robert,  F.L.S.  &c. :  Geraniacese,  or  Natural  Order  of  Geraniums. 
London.  8vo.  Monthly  Numbers.  3f.  No.  84.,  for  December,  con- 
tains Figures  of  Pelargonium  Goweri,  Pelargonium  purum.  Pelargonium 
latifoHum,  Pelargonium  tanacetifolum. 

Sweet,  Robert,  F.L.S.  &c:  The  British  Flower  Garden.  London.  8vo. 
Monthly  Numbers.  3t,  No.  e^.,  for  December,  contains  Figures  of  Caly- 
stegia  reniformis,  Polemonium  sibericum,  TVadescantia  rosea,  (Enothera 
serotina. 

This  is  a  very  superior  woric,  and  as  it  contains  only  hardy  plants^  and 
such  as  every  one  who  has  a  garden  may  introduce  into'  his  flower  border, 
we  are  surprised  it  is  not  more  generally  known.  Besides,  where  there 
are  youn^  people  learning  to  draw  flowers,  it  will  serve  as  a  perpetual 
copy-book.  We  wish  Mr.  S.  would  combine  hardy  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs ;  he  might  then  call  his  woric  the  British  Flower  Garden  and  Shrub- 
bery, and  it  would  supply  what  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  Garden 
Botany. 

Sweet,  Robert,  F.L.  S.  &c. :  Cistineae.  The  Natural  Order  of  Cistus,  or 
Rock  Rose.  London.  8vo.  Every  Two  Months.  St,  No.  9.,  for  No- 
vember, contains  Figures  of  CSstus  psilosepalus,  Helianthemum  vuleare, 
Cistus viUotus,  Uudsonia     •    ••       "^        *^    ^  *     ' 
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Mtamd^  B,:  Tbe  Botoiic  Garden,  ftc  London.  Small  4to.  lilbiitlily 
Numbers.  Is.  Cd,  and  li.  No*  24.,  for  December,  contains  Fisares  of 
l^igeHa  marilandica»  Digitalis  lutea,  Centaurea  suaveolens.  Primula 
iarinosa. 

Flcmmg^  H^  late  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  ^  Fleming's  British  Farmer's 
Chronicle,"  a  weeidy  Newspiqper :  The  British  Farmer's  Magazine ;  a 
periodical  Work,  exdnsively  devoted  to  agriculture  and  rural  affairs. 
London.  Svo.  No.  1.,  for  November,  4«.  To  be  continued  quarterly. 

The  Farmei's  Magazine,  published  in  Edinbui]^,  from  1800  to  February 
last,  when  it  was  discontinued,  owing  to  the  misfortunes  of  its  publisher, 
we  have  no  hesitaUon  in  asserting,  has  contributed  more  to  the  advance- 
ment  of  the  Agriculture  of  Scotland,  than  all  the  other  means  put  together 
of  disseminating  agricultural  knowledge  in  that  country.  We  consider  it  an 
honour  and  advantage  to  reckon  its  late  editors,  araonc  the  number  of  our 
friends ;  thev  are  men  of  great  strength  of  mind,  souna  political  economists* 
and  were,  when  in  business,  excellent  farmers. 

To  them,  and  especially  to  the  first  editor,  the  fanners  of  Scotland  are 
much  indebted ;  and  the  publication  has  even  produced  extensive  benefit 
in  England  and  America.  We  regret  the  discontinuance  of  this  Magaasine 
in  the  land  which  gave  it  birth,  for  various  reasons ;  but  are  glad  to  see  a 
similar  one  undertaken  in  this  country,  by  an  editor,  whose  succosful 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  newspaper,  may  be  considered  as  a  proof 
that  he  will  use  every  exertion  to  render  his  present  work  worthy  ci 
patronage.  We  have  reason  also  to  believe  that  he  will  be  supported  fay 
our  excellent  correspondent  Verus  (Oard.  Mag,  vol.  L  p.  3$9.\  who,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  founders,  ana  for  many 
years  afterwards  the  editor,  of  the  original  Farmer's  Magazine. 

We  know,  from  our  own  experience,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  up  a 
periodical  work  so  as  to  please  every  body.  We  have  no  doubt  w.  Flem* 
rag's  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  greater  number  of  his  agricultoral  readers, 
and  no  doubt  it  is  for  these  he  writes;  but  we  must  confess  we  should  have 
liked  to  have  seen  him  embracing  a  more  extended  view  of  the  subject  of  the 
com  laws ;  and  showing,  that  whatever  may  be  the  intermediate  miseiy, 
cheap  corn  will  ultimately  be  found  best  both  for  farmers  and  landlorcu. 
By  cneap  com,  we  mean  com  at  a  natural  -^price ;  and  to  something  like 
this,  whether  good  or  bad  for  the  farmers  and  landlords,  that  is,  to  some* 
thing  like  a  free  trade,  Mr.  Fleming  must  know  that  it  will  certainly  come 
at  last.  Would  it  not  therefore  be  a  more  useful  attempt,  and  probably 
also,  more  productive  of  readers  to  the  MaA»zine,  to  prepare  farmers  and 
proprietors  for  this  change.  Perhaps  Mr.  F.  will  discuss  this  view  of  the 
subject  in  his  next  Number. 

Dean,  Wvu  Printer  and  Publisher,  Manchester :  An  Account  of  the  different 
Gooseberry  Shows  held  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  other  Parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  for  the  year  1826.  To  which  is  added,  a  Statement,  exhibit- 
ing, at  One.  View,  the  Number  of  Prizes  won  by  each  Sort  of  Berfy,  at 
the  several  Meetings.    Manchester.  l2mo.  2#. 

WmsUmleyy  Jokth  Bookbinder,  and  Joseph  Cl^,  Innkeeper,  Manchester : 
An  Account  of  the  different  Flower  Snows,  held  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
Yorkshire,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  in  the  Year  1826,  of  Auri- 
culas, Tulips,  Ranunculuses,  Star-pinks,  and  Carnations.  To  which  is 
added,  a  Statement,  exhibiting  at  One  View  die  Number  of  Prizes  won 
by  each  Sort  of  Flower,  at  me  several  Meetings.  AshtonnindeHyne. 
l2mo.  5i.  6d. 

This  Uttle  book,  and  the  preceding^  are  of  no  small  interest  to  an  immense 
number  of  persons,  being  toe  **  Transactions  "  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
country  horticultural  societies.    The  Flower-book  contains  their  meecfa^. 
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in  April  for  auriculas  and  polyanthuses ;  in  May  for  tulips ;  in  the 
of  June  for  ranunculuses,  tn  the  end  of  June  for  pinks ;  and  in  July  for 
carnations,  The  Gooseberry4x>ok  records  one  hundred  and  forty  meetings, 
held  in  March  and  April,  to  "  make  up  *'  or  arrange  the  prizes  to  be  given, 
and  the  same  number  of  meetings  in  July  and  August,  to  compare  the  fruit 
and  adjudge  the  prizes.  These  books  are  published  every  year,  and  besides 
an  account  of  the  meetings  or  shows,  they  contain  at  the  end  announce- 
ments of  new  fruits  and  flowers  "  coming  out,"  and  of  meetines  lor  the 
ensuing  year.  As  a  specimen  we  shall  give  two  extracts,  ancifirst  from 
the  Gooseberry-book. 

SetdHtigs  going  out.  **  Simon  Hooton's  green  seedling  Doctor  Syntax^ 
grown  by  William  Farmer,  goes  out  on  the  first  Saturaay  after  the  fifth 
of  November,  at  Mr.  Barrows,  Pitt  and  Nelson  Inn,  Ashton-under-lyne. 
There  will  be  a  fhir  held  at  the  same  time,  for  the  sale  of  young  plants." 
**  Mr.  Robert  Whittaker^s  seedling  will  not  ^  out  this  year,  on  account 
of  the  wood  growing  so  badlv ;  but  he  will  abide  b^  his  last  year's  challenge. 
A  gooseberry  show  will  be  held  at  the  house  ofMr.  Benjamin  Bramwdl, 
Black  Lion,  Stockport.  The  landlord  will  give  an  excellent  wheelbarrow 
for  the  Steward's  prize ;  there  will  be  four  kettles,  and  a  kettle  for  maiden 
growers,  if  not  under  two.  The  spring  meetings  will  be  held  on  the  first 
Fridays  in  February  and  March,  tne  making  up  on  the  first  Frid«r  in 
April,  and  the  day  of  weighing  on  the  first  Friday  in  August.  Tliose 
who  do  not  pay  up  their  money  on  or  before  that  day  will  not  be  allowed 
to  show  for  the  steward's  prize.  Only  one  seedling  allowed  in  a  colour. 
Free  ten  miles  round  Stockport." 

The  gooseberries  raised  by  these  societies  cannot  be  considered  of  any 
ereat  viuue,  either  for  culinary  purposes,  or  in  regard  to  flavour  for  the 
dessert ;  size  being  the  sole  o^ect  of  the  competitors,  who,  in  thdr  own 
gardens,  grow  quite  diflerent  sorts,  and  chiefly  the  Warrington,  for  general 
use.    For  show,  however,  no  dessert  gooseberry  comes  near  them. 

From  the  Flower-book  we  learn  that  in  the  autumn  of  1826  there  are, 

Seed&ngi  going  out,  *'  Mr.  Ralph  Booth's  grey-edged  seedling.  Auricula, 
Speedwell,  will  be  let  out  at  tne  house  of  Mr.  John  Bankes,  Star  Inn, 
Stockport  Little  Moor,  the  10th  day  of  August. 

**  James  Cook's  seedling  Polyanthus  goes  out  on  the  last  Saturday  in 
August,  at  Mr.  Blackburn  s  King  Sowton :  Mr.  William  Dickenson's  green- 
ed^d  seedling  goes  out  at  the  same  time  and  place ;  also  his  grey-edged 
sealing  to  be  sold  in  plants." 

"  l/R.  Smalle's  Rose  Flake  Wonderful  will  go  out  in  lots  in  October, 
1887 ;  it  is  considered  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  to  be  a  leading  sort  among 
the  Rose  Flakes."  ^  North's  King  Agrippa  goes  out  this  year  at  5t,  per 
pair."  "  John  Hardman's  Pink  Bizard  seedling,  to  be  called  Ruler,  to  be 
sold  out  in  pairs  on  the  first  Saturday  in  Octoto*,  at  his  own  house,  Darcy 
Lever,  near  Bolton." 

**  There  will  be  a  show  of  tulips  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  William  Parr, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Steam  Engine,  Street  Bridge,  near  Royton ;  the  landlord 
will  give  ]/.  to  the  meeting;  free  to  all  England;  the  making-up  meeting 
will  be  on  the  first  Saturday  in  April,  1827." 

Such  as  wish  to  possess  any  of  these  flowers  or  gooseberries  will  find 
it  the  easiest  way  to  give  their  orders  to  their  regular  florists  or  nursery- 
men, who  will  procure  them  through  their  nearest  correspondent. 

Anon. :  A  practical  Essay  on  the  Culture  of  the  Vine,  and  a  Treatise  on  the 
Melon.    Royston.  l2mo.  1  Plate.  U»  6d, 

This  Essay  and  Treatise  were  written  for,  and  gained  their  respective 
prizes  at,  the  Horticultural  Society  held  at  Baldock,  in  the  county  of 
Hertford.  The  author  adopts  the  ^  spurring  in "  method  of  pruning 
{ISncyc*  of  Gard,  §2969.)  with  the  vine;  and  with  melons  in  pits,  he  re- 
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oommends  that  ^  the  itoppbg  of  the  maia  shoots  should  not  be. done  till 
they  have  reached  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  joints ;"  long  experience  having 
taught  him  that  melon  plants  require  a  larger  space  to  grow  in  than  b 
generally  allotted  to  them.  He  prders  pits  eight  feet  wide  for  a  main  crop ; 
but  for  an  early  crop  he  adopts  the  common  dung-bed,  or  Macphairs 
brick  pits»  and  stops  his  shoots  at  the  tenth  joint. 

£r<»^,  T^cmas,  Floristy  Paddington,  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Camation, 
raik,  &c. :  An  abridged  Catalogue  of  Camadons,  Picotees,  Pinks,  and 
Auriculas.    Paddington.  Is.  6(L 

This  astonishing  collection  consists  of  upwards  of  700  names;  arranged 
as  Scarlet  Bizarres,  Crimson  Bizarres,  Pink  and  Purple  Bizarres,  Scanet 
Flakes,  Purple  Flakes,  Rose  and  Pink  Flakes,  Bizarre*&u,  Bizarre  Incarnat, 
Bizarre  Rose,  Violet,  Feu,  Incamat,  Pourpre,  Cramoisi,  Cerise,  &c,  Blush 
and  White,  English  Picotees,  Foreign  Picotees,  Picotees  with  yellow  grounds, 
Pinks,  Variegated  Auriculas,  Auriculas  plain,  and  Alpines  shaded.  Few  florist's 
flowers  are  so  truly  desirable  as  the  carnaUon,  both  on  account  of  its  beauty 
and  fragrance.  A  collection  equal  to  Mr.  Hogg's,  we  belieye,  is  no  where 
to  be  met  with ;  we  would  recommend  such  ofour  readers  as  are  admirers 
of  fine  flowers,  to  send  for  his  catalogue,  (which  beipg  in  one  sheet  can  be 
sent  by  post  as  a  single  letter,)  where  each  sort  has  its  price  fixed,  and  where 
they  may  choose  at  various  prices,  from  5s.  per  pair,  up  to  2S«.  per  plant. 

Cushingy  J,y  a  Native  of  Ireland,  and  for  some  time  Foreman  to  Messrs. 
Lee  and  Kennedy,  Nurserymen,  Hammersmith.  He  died  in  1819  or 
1820:  The  Exotic  Gardener,  &c.    London.    5d  Edit.  svo.  \0s,6dU 

Tltfordy  W.  L  M.  D. :  Sketches  towards  a  Hortus  Britannicus  Americanns, 
&c.    London.    4to.  8/.  12#.  6d.,  or  with  the  Plates  uncoloured,  1/.  15#. 

JViUierSy  IVm.  junior,  Esq.,  of  Holt,  Norfolk  :  A  Memoir,  addressed  to  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
on  the  Planting  and  Rearing  of  Forest  Trees,  demonstrating  the  Necesr 
sity  of  trenching  Ground  previously  to  planting  and  of  keeping  it  clean 
afterwards,  and  proving,  from  actual  Experiments,  the  powerful  and 
profitable  Effect  of  Manure,  in  promoting  the  Growth  of  Trees.  With 
an  Appendix,  containing  Mr.  Waistell's  valuable  Tables,  for  ascertain- 
ing the  progressive  annual  Increase  in  the  Growth  of  Trees,  at  every 
Period  of  Four  Years,  from  Twelve  to  Sixty-four  Years,  the  Rate  per 
cent,  they  pay  in  the  several  Periods  of  their  Growth,  and  other  inte- 
resting Particulars.    Holt  and  London.  8vo.  pamph.  Is.  6d. 

So  much  has  been  said  on  the  advantage  of  preparing  ground  previously 
to  planting,  that  it  would  be  diflicult  to  ofler  any  new  argument ;  but  a 
few  striking  facts  published  now  and  then  are  useful,  by  recalling  the  im- 
portance of  the  "bubject  to  the  attention  of  the  planter.  Such  facts 
Mr.  Withers  has  brought  forward  in  this  pamphlet,  which,  as  Mr.  Cobbett 
(i2^.  Nov.  25.)  observes,  is"  neat,  plain,  unassuming,  and  full  of  interest." 

JSjeperimeni  I.  Five  acres  planted  by  pitting  in  181 1.  The  trees  made  no 
progress.  At  the  end  of  five  years  they  were  almost  all  dead  but  the  Scotch 
pine :  trenched  the  ground,  and  filled  up  the  vacancies  with  deciduous  trees, 
which  have  grown  morously. 

Experiment  II.  l£uf  an  acre,  trenched  two  feet  deep,  and  planted  in 
1819.  In  1826,  the  trees  much  superior  to  those  planted  eight  years 
before  them. 

The  notion  that  weeds,  by  coverins  the  surface,  keep  the  soil  cool,  is 
ably  and  judiciously  combated ;  and  also  another  notion,  equally  fallacious, 
that  stimng  land  m  dry  weather  lets  in  the  drought.  As  '*  youns  trees 
must  be  principally  indebted  .to  the  superficial  sou  for  their  nourishment, 
every  weed  which  is  suflered  to  grow  must  rob  these  trees  of  a  portion  of 
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tbaribod.''    '^  Sdrring  land  ra  dry  wedtber  is  the  oftiv  eflMiud  bmwm  of 

keeping  it  in  a  moist  state ;  the  loose  mould  detached  by  the  hoe  openituig 
as  a  shade  upon  the  soil  beneath.  Let  sand,  about  two  hiches  tiii<4,  be 
laid  upqn  a  piece  of  broken  ground,  and  in  the  hottest  weather  moisture 
will  be  found  below»  while  the  ground  adjoining  (not  shaded  bv  the  sand) 
will,  if  not  pulverized,  be  hard  and  dry  for  nearly  a  foot  in  depth ;  and 
hoeing  produces  the  same  effect  as  the  sand.  As  to  any  other  shade  than 
that  produced  by  hoeing,  the  plants  want  none ;  and  the  more  powerful 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  faster  they  will  grow,  even  upon  the  lightest  soils." 

'*  Planting,  we  sdl  know,  cannot  be  done  in  the  worst  manner  without 
expense ;  and  if  the  extra  cost  which  insures  a  profitable  crop  be  spared, 
the  object  is  entirely  defeated,  and  the  money  which  is  expended  wholly 
thrown  away.  It  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  for  a  farmer  to  incur  aU 
the  cost  of  preparing  his  land  tor  turnip^  and  then  to  lose  his  crop  rather 
than  be  at  tne  expense  of  hoeing  it,  as  it  b  for  a  gentleman  to  lay  out  his 
money  in  puttins  trees  into  the  ground,  and  then  omitting  to  expend 
such  an  additions  sum  as  is  absolutely  neceuary  to  make  them  productive.*' 
(p.  12.) 

Mr.  Withers  pays  a  just  compliment  to  Mr.  Sandys  of  Wells,  "  who 
b  no  less  (ttstinguished  Aox  his  ability  as  a  planter,  than  he  is  for  the  taste 
which  he  uniformly  displa3's  as  a  landscape  gardener,  in  ornamenting  and 
beautifying  gentlemen's  estates."  Mr.  S.  b^^m  to  plant  upon  the  Holkham 
estate  about  forty-six  years  ago,  and  has  raised  nearly  about  lOOO  acres  of 
the  most  flourishing  and  valuable  trees  in  the  kingdom ;  but  Mr.  Withers 
^  sincerely  believes,  that  if  these  trees  had  been  assisted  in  their  early  growth 
by  manure,  Mr.  Coke's  estate  would  have  been  worth  at  least  100,0001. 
more  than  it  now  b."  Mr.  S.  first  taught  Mr.  W.  the  necessity  of  trenching 
and  cleaning  land  for  trees,  and  the  Tatter  gentleman  thinks  it  no  more 
than  just  to  ofier  this  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  former.  Mr.  Sandys, 
indeed,  must  be  a  planter  and  an  artist  of  great  and  valuable  experience, 
and  we  should  feel  much  gratified  in  bein^  able  to  reckon  him  among  the 
number  of  our  correspondents.  "  Professional  recollections  and  gardening 
anecdotes  "  from  thb  respectable  veteran  would  be  interesting  to  every 
reader. 

E:eperment  VI,  In  1884 '^  some  Scotchmen  persuaded  Admiral  Wind- 
ham that  neither  trenchine,  ploughing,  nor  cleaning  was  necessary :  that 
iust  to  raise  a  flag  by  maEing  a  triangular  incision,  and  putting  in  a  seed- 
ling plant,  and  pressing  it  down  with  the  foot,  was  quite  sufficient  to  raise, 
in  quick  time,  a  flourishing  and  valuable  plantation;  and  that,  as  to 
the  grass  and  weeds,  thev  would  keep  the  trees  warm,  and  also  keep  out 
the  drought ;  they  would,  in  fact,  be  a  source  of  heat  and  mobture : 
and  all  this  was  to  be  done  for  5l,  lot,  an  acre.  Most  gentlemen  are  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  any  proposal  for  doing  work  cheaply:  accordingly, 
the  Scotchmen  were  employed,  and  planted  the  forty  acres.  But  the 
plantation  b  a  total  failure,**  The  theory  offered  by  these  "  Scotch- 
men" is  unquestionably  false,  and  the  practice  they  recommended  is  pecu- 
liarly unfit  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which,  from  its  liability  to  dry  eastern 
winds,  has  one  of  the  worst  climates  for  newly  planted  trees  in  England.  It 
may  be  argued  in  favour  of  the  practice  of  cross-slit  planting,  generally, 
that  it  b  better  than  no  planting  at  all;  or,  in  other  words,  ground  so 
planted  will  ultimately  become  covered  with  trees ;  that  in  cold,  moist 
climates  it  succeeds  better  than  on  dry  soils ;  and  that  it  is  well  adapt^ 
for  the  sides  of  steep  mountains,  where,  ii  the  ground  were  dug  or  trencned, 
it  would  be  washed  away  by  the  rains.  It  b  certainly  a  very  bad  practice 
in  Norfolk,  and  were  it  consistent  vrith  profuiety,  we  could  refer  to  an 
estate,  also  on  the  east  coast,  on  which  we  have  lately  been  consulted, 
wihere  small  clumps  and  sirips  had  been  planted  in  strong  clay  soil,  by  a  mode 
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not  nMierUIy  dhftrcnt  from  the  above,  and  affcerwards  totally  ae^ected^ 
thou^  theayowed  object  was  to  produce  a  woody  appearance,  and  sbdter 
for  game  as  speedily  as  possible.  Mr.  Withers  justly  observes,  that  good 
permanent  cover  for  game  is  onlj^r  to  be  had  by  means  of  underwood,  which 
pannot  be  made  to  grow  of  sufficient  size  for  many  years,  unless  the  land  be 
kept  dear  of  weeds.  But  in  fact  the  inconsistencies  of  gentlemen  in  planting 
and  then  neglecting  their  plantations,  and  yet  expecting  to  produce  wooo, 
shelter,  and  effect,  are  without  end.  We  can  only,  with  Mr.  Witfavs, 
hope  that  they  will  ultimately  be  convinced,  that  by  a  more  liberal  expen- 
diture at  first  planting,  and  by  careful  cleaning  for  three  or  four  yean 
afterwards,  the  desired  result  will  be  obtained  more  speedily,  efiectually, 
and  at  less  expense. 

The  Appendix  is  tfiken  from  the  26th  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Sodety  of  Arts,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  interesting  to  a  planter,  by 
enabling  him  to  foresee  the  growth  of  his  trees  at  different  periods  of 
fiiturity.  To  conclude,  we  shall  be  happy  to  second  the  laudable  efforts 
of  Mr.  Withers  to  disseminate  Just  notions  on  the  subject  of  planting;  we 
should  wish  to  hear  from  him  occasionally  as  to  the  progress  of  his 
trees,  or  on  any  topic  connected  with  so  interesting  a  subject,  and  we 
recommend  his  pamphlet  to  every  landed  proprietor  who  desires  to  plant 
with  success. 

France, 

GUbert,  H,  F.,  a  distinguished  Agriculturist  (See  Encyc,  of  Agr,  p.  1 174.): 
Trait^  des  Prairies  Artificielles,  ou  Recherches  sur  les  esp^oes  de  plantes 
qu'on  pent  cultiver  avec  le  plus  d'avantaffe  en  prairies  artificielles  et 
sur  la  culture  qui  leur  convient  le  mieux.  Ouvrace  couronn^  par  la  Soc. 
Roy.  d'Asricult.  de  Paris.  6«  edit,  au^ent^  de  Notes,  par  ML  A.  Yvart, 
Prof,  k  1  Ecole.  roy.  v^t^rin.  d'Allort,  et  pr^^d6e  d  un  Notice  His- 
torique  sur  Gilbert,  par  le  Baron  Cuvier.    Paris.   1  vol.  8vo. 

Anon, :  Essai  sur  les  Associations  Agricoles.    Toulouse.  8vo.   1  leaf. 

Cappeau^  M.,  President  of  the  Court  of  Justice  of  Aix :  Traits  de  la  Legis- 
lation Runile  et  Foresti^re.  Paris.  5  vol.  8vo.  81  fr. 

DtmAadey  M.  Matihieu  de.  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Establishment  of 
Roville:  Annales  Agricoles  deRoville.  3*livr.  Svo.  {Gard.  M^'  yc^.i. 
p.  196.) 

This  number  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  establishment  of 
M.  Pellemberff  of  Hofiwyl  (JBneyc.  of  Agr,  §  343.^  of  so  recent  a  date  as 
1825,  by  whidi  it  appears  to  be  going  on  as  vigorously  and  as  successfully 
9s  ever.  There  are  pupils  from  almost  every  country,  even  a  young  Arab : 
their  total  number  is  sixty. 

Lefinouy  M.  E,  B*  de :  Petit  Cours  d' Agriculture,  ou  Manud  du  Fermier, 
&c  &C.    Paris.  Svo.    3  fr.  50  c. 

PinpaiHe^  M.,  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Chemistrv  in  the  Elncydop^die 
Portative :  Discours  sur  les  Applications  de  la  Chimie  k  TAgriculture  et 
k  la  Botanique.  Paris.  Pamph.  8vo.  Very  well  executed ;  part  of  it  was 
read  before  the  Linnean  Society  of  Paris. 

Bardy  C.  P. :  Min^ralogie  Populaire,  ou  Avis  au  Gulttvateurs  et  aux  Artisans 
sur  les  Terresy  les  Herres,  les  Sables,  Ac.    Paris.  18mo.  so  c 

BigavU,  Baron  de:  Nouvelle  M^thode  pour  la  Culture  de  la  Vigne  dans  le 
•  D<$partment  de  la  Gironde.    Bourdeaux,  ISmo. 

Rapport  iur  V  UiUUe  dn  ParagrSies^  et  sur  la  N^cessit^  pour  le  Gouveme- 
ment  d'accorder  sa  Protection  k  leur  ^tablissement  general  en  Frapoe, 
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Sr  la  Soci^t^  Linn^ne  de  Paris,  aiiz  Minlstres  de  I'lnt^iieOr  et  cle  ia 
aisoD  du  RoL    Paris.  Pampb.  8vo.  1  pi. 

Delpierre,  Leocade :  Nouveau  Guide  du  Fermier.  CbAteau  roux.  Pamph; 
18mo.  1  pi. 

Anon, :  Troupeaux  de  M^nos^  livres  en  cheptel  (?)  par  1* Association  Rurale 
de  Naz.    Paris.  Pamph.  svo. 

Baron^  MM.  and  Co.  Bakers :  Notice  sur  la  Grande  Boulangerie  dtablie 
dans  la  pliune  de  Genelle,  aupr^  de  Paris.    Paris.   Pamph.  8vo. 

Gacofi'Dufour^  M**. :   Manuel  oomplet  de  la  Maitresse  de  Maison.    P^s. 

ismo.  S  fr.  50  c. 

Roret,  the  Paris  bookseller,  is  publishing  a  number  of  manuals  of  this 
sort,  which  are  well  spoken  of  by  the  French  critics. 

Grogmer^  L,  F. :  Recherches  Historiques  et  Statistiques  sur  le  MArier,  Ic 
Ver  ^  Sole,  et  la  Fabrication  de  la  ooierie,  &c.^    Lyons.  Pamph.  svo. 

Lombardy  M.:  Manuel  des  Propri^taires  d'Abdlles,  contenant  les  In- 
structions le  plus  r^entes  pour  bien  soigner  ces  insectes.  Paris,  svo. 
6th  edit.  4  p. 

Avlagnier,  M.  Alph. :  ^per9U  sur  la  G^losie  et  I'Agriculture  du  D^parte- 
ment  de  la  Haute-Loire  et  pays  limitropnes.    Le  Ffty.  Svo. 
The  plan  of  this  work  affords  a  valuable  hint  to  agricultural  surveyors, 

by  showing  the  connection  which  always  subsists  between  the  geology  of  a 

country  and  its  agriculture.  It  also  shows  the  great  importance  of  the  study 

of  geology. 

Delamarre,  Louis  Gerv.^  Proprietor  and  Forest  CulHvator :  Traits  Pratique 
de  la  Culture  des  Pins  k  jg;randes  dimensions,  de  leur  m^iagement,  de 
leur  exploitation,  et  des  divers  emplois  de  leur  bois.  Paris,  svo.  2d  edit. 

SmU-HUairey  M.  Jaume,  Author  of  various  Works  (Gar<L  Mag.  vol.  L 
p.  76.  520.)*:  Trait^  des  Arbrisseaux  et  des  Arbustes  cultiv^  en  France 
et  en  pleine  terre,  &c.    Paris.  Svo.  Parts  JOtfa  and  11th. 

PetU,  M.,  of  the  Office  in  Paris  for  refristering  Landed  Property :  Nouveau 
Dictionnaire  du  Jardinage,  arec  S  Tableaux  Synoptiques  du  Jardinage, 
indiquant  les  Cultures  k  fidre  dans  cheque  mots  de  rann^  Paris»  ismo. 
8  Plates. 

Anon.:  Manuel  du  Jardinier,  abr^^  de  I'Almanach  du  bon  Jardinier,  aug- 
ment^ d*un  chapitre  d'^conomie  domestique,  contenant  la  basse»cour  et 
la  culture  des  grains,  prairies,  &c.  servant  k  la  nourriture  des  animaux 
qu'elle  renferme.    Pans.   l3mo.  pis.   4fr. 

A,  J.  B,  B,  de  C. :  Agriculture  et  Jardinage  enseign^  en  IS  lemons.  Paris. 
12mo.  7  fir. 

Pr^vott,  M.  junior,  Nurseryman  at  Rouen :  Essai  sur  i*Education  et  la 
Culture  des Arbres  fruitiers  pyramidaux,  vulgairement  appeHiiauenomUet; 
pr^^^  de  Consid^tions  sur  les  causes  qui  se  sont  opposees  et  s'op- 
posent  au  succ^  de  oette  culture  dans  ki  plupart  des  jardins.  Rouen. 
Famph.  Svo. 

Cordiery  F.  S.^  Doctor  of  Medicine :  Guide  de  I'Aroateur  de  Champignons, 
ou  Pr^s  de  I'Histoire  des  Champignons  alimentaires,  v^n^euxi  et  em^, 
ploy^  dans  les  arts,  qui  croissent  sur  le  sol  de  ki  France.  Paris.  l6mo. 
11  pi. 

M.  G.:  Secrets  de  la  Chasse  aux  Oiseatix,  ftc.  Paris,  isma  S  pi. 
5  fr*  50  cen. 

Anon. :  Bulletins  d^  la  Chambre  Royale  d* Agriculture  et  de  Commerce  de 
Savoie.    Chambery.  Svo.  1st  year. 
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Germany. 

«/oaitfi^ttin  de  Gratz,  15th  Report.    Vienna.  4to. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  institution  founded  by  the  Archduke  John  of 
Austria,  for  the  encourajj^ement  of  agricultural  and  roanufactorial  industry. 
It  is  held  at  Gratz,  in  Stiria,  and  has  been  |irincipaUy  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing improved  breeds  of  animals.  Considerable  progress  has  also  been 
made,  under  its  direction,  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  from  goats'  hair. 

Bemhardi  et  Voiker^  Proprietors  of  an  extensive,  compiling,  printing,  and 
bookselling  establishment  in  Weimar,  called  the  Landes-Industrie-Com- 
ploirs,  or  Office  of  Rural  Industry :  Neues  allgemeines  Garten-Magazin^ 
odergemeinniitzige  Beitrage  fiir  alleTheile  des  Teutschen  Gartenwesens. 
New  General  Gfurden  Magazine,  or  Communications  adapted  to  every 
Part  of  Garden  Management  in  Germany.  Weimar.  4to.  vol.  i.  part  5. 
S  col.  pis.    Part  6,  3  col.  pis.  and  1  plain. 

Part  5.  contains  the  contents  of  the  Botanical  Register,  Numbers  110.  to 
114.,  with  illustrative  plates  of  Epidendrum  cuspidatum  and  ciliare,  Aeran- 
tbes  grandiflora,  and  Brassia  caudata  from  that  work,  several  papers  from 
the  London  Horticultural  and  Caledonian  Horticultural  Transactions,  and 
an  Essay  on  Landscape  Gardening,  concluded  from  No.  4. — No.  6.  contains 
five  registers,  three  papers  from  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  Mr.  Tred- 
gold's  observations  on  neat,"moisture,  and  evaporation,  from  our  Magazine, 
and  a  paper  by  one  of  the  Editors,  Dr.  Volker,  on  agricultural  maps,  that 
is,  maps  shonnng  the  different  soils  and  sub-soils  of  a  country.  We  should 
be  happy  if  our  respectable  colaborators  would  devote  a  part  of  their  work 
to  a  oescription  of  the  principal  parks  and  gardens  in  Germany,  or  to  a  his- 
tory of  gaitlening  in  Germany.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  present  state  of 
the  park  at  Weimar,  so  beautifully  described  by  the  Piince  de  Li^ne?  We 
shoidd  be  h^;ipy  to  translate  such  a  paper.  Having  pointed  out  what  would 
lender  the  Garten-Magman  more  interesting  in  England,  we  should  be  glad 
of  a  amilar  hint  from  MM.  B.  &  V.,  as  to  what  would  render  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine  more  interesting  in  Germany. 

LoudotCi  EncydofMie  det  Gartenwetenty  &c.  This  work,  translated  firom 
the  English,  which  has  been  publishing  in  parts  since  1823,  was  com- 
pleted m  May  last,  and  forms  two  thick  8vo.  volumes,  with  a  4to.  volume 
of  plates.    Weimar.   13  rthlr. 

Very  few  gardeners  can  have  much  occasion  for  the  German  lan^age ;  but 
those  who  have^  will  fimd  this  ^ork,  in  connection  with  the  English  copy,  a 
valuable  help  to  its  acquirement. 

LoudofCi  Eneydopadie  des  Landwirihschaftf  &c.  The  fifst  part  of  this 
Translation  appeared  in  March  last.  Weimar,  avo.   8  gr. 

We  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  the  translator  if  he  would  give  a  more 
complete  history  of  agriculture  in  Grermany  than  we  were  able  to  do. 

Jnon,:  Kurze  und  sichere  Anldtung  zur  Waesseruns  der  Weisen,  &c. 
Short  and  sure  Directions  for  watering  Meadows.    Leipzic.  8vo.   6  gr. 

IfosEJ,  M.  de,  Counsellor  of  State  of  Bavaria,  Author  of  an  Essay  on  the 
Union  of  detached  Property,  {Gard. Mag,  vol. Lp. 321.):  Vom  Dun^ 
als  Ldiens  prindp  der  Landwirthschafl,  &c.  On  Dung,  as  the  vital  Pnn- 
dple  of  A^culture,  and  on  the  Abuse  of  its  Employment  in  Germany, 
especially  in  Bavaria.    Munich.  Pamph.  4to.  5  eng. 

This  is  a  valuable  work.  The  author,  following  the  French  writers,  divides 
the  dif^ent  spedes  of  manures  into  two  orders;  the  first,  dunger  {iwmer9\ 
dungs,  properly  so  called,  contfuning  matters  of  animal  or  v^etable  origin; 
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the  secoody  beuerungen  {amendeme7u\  amendments,  improvements  in  the 
component  parts  of  the  sou,  or  lAlneral  manures,  such  as  calcareous  and  other 
earths,  ashes,  salts,  irrigation,  and  incineration.  The  princi|)al  abuse  com- 
plained of  is  the  loss  of  tne  manure  which  ought  to  be  collected  in  large  towns; 
tor  example,  in  Munich  and  Berlin.  A  second  abuse  consists  in  using  putres- 
cent manures,  when  they  are  in  their  first  or  putrid  fermentation,  or  m  their 
last  stage,  or  prolonged  decomposition,  instead  of  applying  them  in  their 
middle  state,  after  the  violent  heat  of  the  first  fermentation  has  subsided ; 
and  a  third  abuse  consists  in  u>pline  dun^t  to  com  crops,  and  on  the  sur- 
face of  grass  lands,  instead  or  appfying  it  to  root  or  ereen  crops.  Thb  is 
sound  doctrine,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  work  will  be  of  essential  use 
in  Bavaria,  where  &  gfcat  spirit  for  agricultural  improvement  has  lately  been 
excited.  Baron  d*Eichthal,  who  spent  upwards  of  a  year  in  this  country, 
at  die  expense  of  the  Bavarian  government,  in  the  study  of  the  different 
systems  of  afrir^ulture  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  returned  in  July  last, 
taking  with  him  some  workmen  and  a  number  of  implements.  He  promised 
to  send  us  a  communication  on  the  agriculture  of  his  country,  of  which  this 
notice  will,  remind  him.  We  are  tne  more  anxious  to  receive  it,  as  the 
Baron  all^^  that  we  have  fiot  done  justice  to. Bavaria  in  the  Historical 
Notice  of  its  Agricultive  in  our  Encydopsedia.  The  truth  is,  very  little  b 
known  in  this  country  of  the  present  state  of  Bavaria  in  any  art. 

WUtnamn  and  Den^laet,  Superintendants  of  the  Domains  of  the  Archduke 
Qiarles  of  Austna :  LandwirthschafUich  Hefte.  Sheets  of  Agriculture, 
principally  intended  for  the  Workpeople  on  the  domcuns  of  the  Archduke 
Charlesy  and  for  the  Pupils  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Altenbuig,  in 
Hungary.    Vienna.  5  sheets.   1  rthlr.  18  gr. 

The  object  of  this  periodical  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  considering  the 
country  in  which  it  is  produced.  A  great  landed  proprietor  is  seddng  to 
increase  the  value  of  his  territority  by  a  direct  attempt  to  enlighten  the 
minds  of  its  occupiers.  In  general,  the  same  end  is  aimed  at  by  performing 
operations  on  the  territory  itself  as  examples.  Either  method  will  attain 
the  end ;  but  the  first  is  unquestionably  the  most  scientific,  and  likely  to 
be  the  most  effectual  and  permanent.  Both  methods  ought  to  be  com- 
bined, and  are,  in  fkct,  combined  on  the  estate  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
whose  example  is  worthy  of  imitation  on  some  large  estates,  or  groups  of 
estates,  in  the  remote  parts  of  this  country.  Suppose  the  Marquess  of  Staf- 
ford, and  the  adjoining  proprietors  in  Sutherland  andRosshire,  were  to  print 
a  few  usefhi  treatiaes  connected  with  the  economy  of  country  life^  and  cir- 
culate them  amongst  their  tenantry  at  cost  price.  Implements^  both  of 
rural  labour  and  housekeeping,  clothes,  watches,  seeds,  dtc^  or,  as  ourwor> 
th^  correspondent  Cameron  (p.  31.)  proposes,  snul^boxfis,  &c.  might  also  be 
offered  at  cost  price.  The  same  thing  might  probably  be  attended  with  good 
effects  in  Ireland.  By  interesting  all  classes  in  that  country  in  a  common  sub- 

Iect,  certain  feelings  of  animosity  might  possibly  be  so  far  neutralised,  as  no 
onger  to  prove  a  har  in  the  way  of  agncultural,  moral,  and  domestic  im- 
provement. 

WaUher^  M. :  De  re  Rustica,  libri  3 :  accedit  Vocabularium  Latino-Ger- 
manicum^  in  usum  studiosae  juventntis  Germanicse.    Gissen.    8vo. 

This  work  is  highly  spoken  of  in  the  Isis,  a  celebrated  German  periodical ; 
and  we  should  think  an  interlineary  translation  of  it,  in  Hamilton's  manner, 
would  be  one  of  the  best  books  by  which  a  young  gardener  or  fiumer  could 
acquire  the  Latin  langiilige. 

Stwm^  Professor :  Ueber  Racen  Kreuzungen  und  Veredelungen,  &c.  On 
the  breeding,  crossing,  and  perfecting  of  domestic  Animab.  ElberfelcL 
Pamph.  8vo.  2  pi.         ^ 
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AMr,  M^  IVofeHor  in  the  Unhreffrity  of  Ldipilc:  Oat  Schaaf  and  die 
WoUe,  &C.  On  Shec»  and  Wool,  their  history,  the  manner  of  treating 
and  improving  them,  &c.    Leipfic,  8?o.  1  r.  thlr.  8  gr. 

IReim  and  Wemer:  Dcr  practische  Bienenvater  in  alleriey  Gcgenden.  The 
Practical  Education  of  Bees,  adapted  to  all  Countries,  ftc.  Leipdc,  8vo. 
5th  edit. 

Reider:  Die  rationnelle  Bienenwirthschaft,  &c  The  rational  Bee  Hus- 
bandry, &c.    Nuremburg,  Svo.  1  r.  thlr.  8  gr. 

GoA,  L. :  Anleitun^  f  iir  der  Landmann,  ftc  Instructions  for  the  Culti- 
▼ator  in  the  Fabncationof  Syrop  and  Sugar  from  Pbtatoes,  by  means  of  a 
common  still,  ftc;  followed  by  Directions  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Starch,  Sweet  Spirit,  and  Potatoe  Syrop.    Tr^es,  pamph.  8vo.  12  gr. 

According  to  the  author,  every  person  who  grows  potatoes  may  manu* 
iacture  sugar  from  them,  at  the  rate  of  lllbs.  of  susar  from  loolbs.  of 
potatoes.  The  white  be^t,  he  states,  yielcb  only  ^bs.  in  lOOlbs.,  and 
therefore  he  connders  the  potatoe  as  diecidedly  the  best  European  sugar 
plant ;  a  conclusion  somewhat  startling  after  the  experiments  of  Chaptal 
related  in  his  Chimie  eppliqu^  k  1' Agriculture. 

Amm,  Der  Landmann  als  Thierarzt  bei  Krankheiten  der  Pferde,  &c. 
The  Countryman  as  Veterinary  Surgeon,  in  the  case  of  Diseased  Horses, 
&c.    Ilmenau,  8?o.  1  thlr. 

Dieterieksy  I.  F.  C. :  Katechismos  der  Pferdexudit,  &c.  Catechism  of  the 
Art  of  rearing  Horsesy&c    Berlin,  8?o.  IS  gr. 

yagel,  H.  de.  Vollstandige  Uebersicht,  ftc.  A  complete  View  of  Do- 
mestic Occupations  in  the  Country,  including  the  Management  of 
Orchards,  Kitchen  Qu*dens,  and  Bees.    Munich,  8yo.  1  r.  thlr. 

Denmark. 

Wmttrup^  M.,  machinist  to  the  king  at  Predericksberg,  near  Copenhagen : 
Afknldninger  af  de  bedste  o^  nyeste  A^erdyrkningsredskaber,  &c.  Figures 
of  the  best  and  newest  Agricultural  Implements.    Copenhagen,  4to. 

Ekigravings  of  the  best  British  implements,  especially  those  in  use  in 
Scotland,  and  including  one  or  two  of  Grerman  construction,  such  as  Pro- 
finsor  Thaers'  drill.  The  whole  of  them  are  manufactured  and  sold  by  the 
author :  no  bad  proof  of  the  attendon  paid  to  agriculture  m  Denmark. 

Italy. 

Le  PrMt  de  Rivolia:  Nuovo  Metodo  (fi  Agricoltura.  A  new  Method  of 
Agriculture,  &C.    Lodi,  16mo.  87  c 

The  author  proposes  to  relieve  agriculture  from  its  present  depressed 
states  by  the  culture  of  ^a  precious  little  plant,"  the  name  of  which  he 
promises  to  give  in  a  future  publication. 

ToKzMf  Oikn.  Tar^Umy  professor  of  acriculture  and  botany  at  Florence : 
Dizionario  Botamco  Italiano,  ftc  Dictionaiy  Botanical  and  Italian, 
containii^  the  vulgar  Italian  Names  of  all  the  Plants  in  common  culture^ 
or  gener^ly  to  be  met  with  in  Italy,  with  their  corre^nding  Botanic 
Names.    Florence^  S  vols.  8vo.    2d  edit. 

This  work  first  appeared  in  1809,  and  was  very  favourablv  received 
throughout  Italy.  This  new  edition  is  enlarged  and  enriched  wito  a  variety 
of  practical  remarks  on  the  economical  application  of  plants;  and  it  has 
besides  a  description  of  the  difoent  species  and  varieties  of  Italian  fruits. 
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The  medicinal  plants,  and  the  modes  of  using  them,  are  described  and  de- 
tuled,  and  the  various  poisonous  herbs  and  fungi  indicated.  The  work  must 
be  particularly  useful  to  English  residents  at  Florence,  who  take  any  interest 
in  country  matters;  and  such  as  are  there  and  do  not,  lose  no  small  shaje 
of  enjoyment.  The  author  lectures  both  on  agriculture  and  botany.  His 
son  is  one  of  the  principal  physicians,  and  has  translated  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  other  English  works.  Should  any  friend 
to  this  Magazine  at  Florence  have  leisure,  we  entreat  him  to  follow  the 
example  of  our  ••  Brussels  Reader"  (p.  87.),  and  send  us  occarional  notice 
of  what  is  going  on.  Are  the  improvements  at  the  Palace  Pitti  finished? 
Has  the  farm  managed  by  Sismoudi,  the  charming  hills  of  Pescia,  or  Nievole, 
been  visited,  or  the  park  at  Rossore?  Many  highly  interesting  and  useful 
notices  might  be  sent  us  from  beyond  the  Alps ;  and  we  again  entreat  such 
of  our  rwuiers  as  are  there,  or  such  here  as  have  friends  on  their  travels, 
or  resident  abroad,  to  try  and  do  something  for  the  cause  in  which  we  arc 
engaged.  Let  the  consideration  of  serving  us  go  for  nothing ;  but  surelv 
the  gratification  of  entertaining  (not  to  say  instructing)  thousands  is  worth 
a  little  trouble. 

Stm  Gaelano,  professor  of  botany,  and  director  of  the  botanic  garden  at 
I^sa :  Almanaco  per  i  dilettanti  di  giardinaggio,  &c.  Almanack  for  the 
Amateurs  of  Gardening,  with  some  Agricultural  Observations,  by  Hipp. 
Pindemonte.    Pisa,  ismo. 

This  little  work  is  divided  into  six  parts :  the  first  is  a  monthly  kalendar 
of  work  to  be  done ;  the  second,  a  continuation  from  the  preceding  year  of 
the  history  of  the  Apocynes;  third,  history  of  the  Liliacese;  fourth,  his- 
tory of  the  Irideae ;  fiflb,  observations  on  the  different  races  of  roses,  intro- 
duced into  commerce  as  new ;  sixth,  principles  of  botany,  for  the  use  of 
gardeners ;  and,  seventh,  agricultural  oissertations,  by  Pindemonte. 


Art.  V.  —  Notices  of  New  Works  in  the  Press,  S^c. 

Icones  et  JDescriptiones  FUicvm  Rartorwn,  8cc  Dr.  Hooker  and  Dr. 
Greville  are  engaged  in  preparing  for  publication  a  work,  with  numerous 
figures,  in  folio,  upon  the  New  or  Rare  Species  of  Ferns,  under  the  above 
title.  The  engravings  will  be  executed  in  the  same  style  as  those  in  De 
Lessert's  Icones  Select€By  and  Humboldt's  Nova  Genera  ;  and  the  descrip- 
tions will  be  entirely  in  Latin.  The  first  part  is  in  a  state  of  considerable 
forwardness.    {Brewster^  Edin.  Joum,  Oct,  1826,  p.  577.) 

New  Holland  Plants.  **  So  many  beautiful  plants  from  New  Holland 
have  been  lately  introduced,  the  whole  of  which  are  the  most  desirable 
plants  for  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and  many  of  them  may  be  grown 
in  the  open  air,  so  as  to  be  protected  with  a  covering  in  winter,  that  Mr. 
Sweet  has  it  in  contemplation  to  publish  a  periodical  work,  entirely  on 
New  Holland  plants,  witn  figures  and  descriptions,  and  the  best  method  of 
cultivating  eacn  particular  species ;  so  that  ladies  or  gentlemen  may  select 
from  the  work  tne  plants  that  they  most  admire,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
may  be  acquainted  with  the  right  method  of  cultivating  them." 
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PART    III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  L     Foreign  Notices. 
FRANCE. 


Gardening  Improvements  it  would  fq>pear  are  very  popular  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Blaikie,  the  landscape  gardener,  writes,  '*  If  I  could  go  to  twenty 
places  at  once,  I  could  hardly  answer  all  the  demands  that  are  made  upon 
iny  time.  Every  proprietor  here,  whether  he  does  any  thing  or  not,  is 
anxious  to  know  what  his  place  is  capable  of  being  made,  by  planting,  and 
new  arrangements  of  roads,  fences,  and  buildings. 

^  As  for  planting,  I  have  adopted  a  system  by  which  I  can  remove  trees 
at  all  seasons.  As  soon  as  they  are  taken  up,  I  dip  their  roots  in  a  puddle 
of  cow  duns  and  loam,  which  preserves  their  fibres  from  the  influence  of 
the  air.  when  this  practice  is  adopted  in  the  winter  season,  the  plants 
may  be  sent  to  any  distance,  or  kept  out  of  the  ground  for  weeks  without 
the  slightest  injury ;  and  I  have  frequently  transplanted  trees  in  the  heat  of 
summer  by  this  precaution,  and  with  perfect  success. 

'^  We  have  a  kind  of  cherry  in  this  country  which  they  never  grail,  but  in- 
crease by  suckers:  the  trees  are  rather  dwarfish,  but  the  fruit  b  tolerably  large 
and  good.  I  do  not  find  this  sort  mentioned  in  English  authors:  pray,  is  it 
known  in  England  ?    (We  think  not.  —  Cond.) 

**  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

'<  Thomas  Blaikie." 
-tr,  JRue  du  CoUsSe,  25.     Nov.  20th  1826." 


JeasirFrideric  Oberliny  protestant  pastor  at  Waldbach,  in  the  territory  of 
Ban  de  la  Rodie^  between  the  Lower-Rhine  and  the  Vosges,  died  in  June 
last,  in  his  eiehty-«ixth  year.  The  dreary  territory  of  Ban  de  la  Roche,  it  is 
saicC  u  chie%  indebted  for  its  civilization  to  this  excellent  pastor  and  his 
predecessor.  The  pastor  Oberlin  finding  the  country  without  roads,  sup- 
plied the  inhabitants  with  instruments  and  gunpowder,  and  taught  them  to 
blow  up  the  rocks,  and  form  highways.  He  instructed  them  also  in  the  use 
of  manures,  and  introduced  seeds  and  plants  suitable  to  the  soil  and 
dimate ;  so  that  the  steep  ddes  of  hills,  which  were  formerly  arid  and 
sterile,  are  now  covered  with  pasture  and  wood,  and  the  lowlands  with 
gardens,  orchards,  and  com.  He  taught  some  of  the  inhabitants  surgery, 
others  midwifery,  and  he  composed  a  tract,  (as  our  benevolent  correspondent 
Mr.  Colljrns  has  done  for  tnis  Magarane,)  on  the  medical  uses  of  native 
plants,  and  directed  their  preparation  and  employment  personally.  His 
solicitude  for  the  physical  wants  of  his  flock  did  not  lessen  his  zeal  for 
their  moral  and  intellectual  improvement :  he  established  schools  for  dif- 
ferent ages,  in  which  were  taught  manners,  rural  and  domestic  occupations, 
and  intellectual  instruction.  From  his  pulpit  he  inculcated  a  rational 
morality,  founded  on  its  utility  in  society ;  ana  on  the  impossibility  of  being 
happy  without  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good,  and  of  conscience. 
He  was  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  humblest  and  highest  of  his  flock ; 
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respected  aud  honoured  by  many  societies,  who  were  proud  to  enrol  his 
name  among  their  honorary  members ;  and  ^  cnfin^^  says  the  French 
writer,  from  whom  we  translate  this,  ^  Louis  XVIIL,  sur  ie  rapport  du 
ministre  de  I'interieur,  daigna  d^corer  le  pasteur  Oberlin  de  la  croix  de  la 
L^on  d'Honneur." 

with  a  view  to  preserve  the  memory  of  this  excellent  citizen,  who  may 
be  compared  to  Charles  Borromeo,  it  has  been  determined  to  establish  in 
Ban  de  la  Roche  a  Fondation  de  ChartU  bearing  his  name.  Subscriptions 
for  this  purpose  are  received  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  in  France,  and 
in  London  by  M.M.  Treuttel  and  Wiirtz,  30,  Soho  Square. 

Linnean  Society  of  Paris.  M.  de  Riviere,  in  the  Amtalt  of  thb  Society, 
proposes  a  new  language  of  Botany,  in  which  each  Organ  shall  be  expressed 
oy  a  letter,  and  we  number  of  organs  by  the  place  which  the  letter  oc- 
cupies in  the  word.  This  botanical  notation  he  wishes  the  Society  to  pro- 
mulgate, **  and  thus  to  do  for  the  scientific  world  what  the  French 
Academy  has  done  for  the  literary.'*    (Lit.  Gax^) 

Rutabaga,  or  Sivedith  Turnip.  In  the  M^moires  du  Museum  d'Hbtoire 
Naturelle,  An.  6.  p.  226,  M.  Correa  and  M.  Cels  endeavour  to  determine 
the  difference  between  the  Swedish  turnip  and  the  Li^land  cabbage.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  the  rutabaga  is  a  variety  of  Brassica  na^us,  and  the  Lap* 
Und  <^bage,  or  what  we  commonly  call  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage^  of 
B.  oleracea. 

Oil  as  a  Manure.  M.  Delcourt,  an  intdligent  cultivator  in  the  north  of 
France,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  employing,  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  oil 
of  rape  seed  (colza)  as  a  manure.  He  either  mixes  it  with  horse  dropmngSy 
or  those  of  the  cow  or  sheep,  or  with  v^table  ashes  of  any  kind.  In 
either  case,  the  oil  uniting  with  the  alkali  forms  a  soluble  soap  which 
can  be  taken  up  by  the  pores  of  the  roots  of  plants.  M.  Delcourt  uses 
this  manure  chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  colza ;  and  his  crops 
are  the  finest  in  that  part  of  the  country .^^nfi.  de  PAgric.  FranCy  N0V4 
1824.) 

Com^iorative  Cultivation  of  Tiwher  Trees.  According  to  M.  Loraine,  a 
writer  m  the  Journal  de  TAgriculture  du  Nord,  (February  1824.)  the  profits 
of  planting  different  trees  will  be  in  the  following  order:  l.Populus  alba; 
2.  the  elm ;  3.  the  ash ;  4.  Populus  canadensis,  and  5.  the  oak.  The  soil 
and  other  circumstances  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  for  each  tree.  His 
mode  of  estimating  is  as  follows :  An  oak  requires  two  hundred  and  fi>^ 
years  to  complete  its  growth,  during  which  period  the  Populus  alba  will 
have  four  times  completed  its  growth.  Supposing  the  mature  oak  worth 
seven  hundred  francs,  and  the  mature  poplar  worth  one  hundred  fi'ancs, 
this  latter  sum,  laid  out  at  five  per  cent,  compound  interest,  adding  the 
produce  of  the  three  additional  poplars,  will,  at  the  end  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  years,  with  all  the  accumulations  of  interest,  amount  to  58,500 
francs,  while  the  value  of  the  oak  is  only  700. 

GERMANY. 

Garden  of  the  Prussian  Gardening  Society,  Berlin,  July  1896.  Dear  Sir, 
I  cannot  leave  Berlin  without  sendmg  you  a  few  notices  of  what  is  going 
on  here.  The  topic  that  I  think  will  be  most  interesting  to  you  is  the  Prus- 
sian Gardening  Society.  As  you  are  a  member,  you  have  of  course  their 
Transactions,  and  therefore  I  shall  confine  myself  tp  their  garden.  I  had 
permission  to  ^  there  whenever  I  liked,  fit>m  the  Director  Otto,  who  was 
remarkably  civil  to  me,  as  indeed  were  all  the  directors  of  gardms  on  whom 
I  called  both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  whenever  I  shewed  my  passport.  *  *  * 
«•«•«••     1^,  o,  invited  me  to  be  present  at  the  Society^  meeting  held 
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at  NewihoDcbo^  where  the  Sodety^slioiue  is,  and  with  which  I  was  hidil^ 
gradfied.  The  Sodet/s  Garden  comprises  about  twelve  acres,  and  is 
dedicated  solely  to  the  use  of  the  youns  students  of  gardening :  it  b  superin- 
tended by  the  Director  Otto,  and  under  the  sub-<urection  of  a  foreman. 
The  number  of  j^oung  mea  taJ^en  every  year  is  twelve^  deven  of  whom  pay 
about  lO/.  premium,  for  which  sum  they  are  boarded  and  lodged  in  the 
Grarden  House.  One  of  the  twelve  is  an  orphan,  who  throu^  the  good* 
ness  of  the  Society  is  taken  gratis :  there  are  masters  who  attend  these 
students  three  times  a  wedc,  for  their  instruction  in  Latin,  mathematics,  and 
drawing ;  they  attend  al^  botanical  lectures  read  by  Professor  Schlech- 
tendal,  who  is  keeper  of  the  Willdenow  Herbarium.  Six  of  these  stu- 
dents are  in  the  Botanic  Grarden  one  week,  and  in  the  SodeCy's  Garden 
the  other.  After  having  attended  these  studies  and  both  gardens  for 
twelvemonths,  they  are  then  sent  to  the  Roval  Forcing  Gardens,  Potsdam, 
which  are  on  a  very  mapiificent  scale,  and  tnere  they  remain  the  other  two 
years  under  the  care  oi  the  Director  Lenn^  After  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  and  having  conducted  themselves  properly  in  the  garden,  they  are 
allowed  to  travd  for  three  years,  through  Germany  and  France^  for  their 
improvement ;  but  previous  to  their  leaving  the  garden  they  are  examined, 
and  also  on  their  return ;  and  according  to  their  merits  they  are  rewarded 
with  places. 

This  pert  of  the  Prussian  Gardening  Society's  plan  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
highly  gratifying  to  you,  who  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  education 
of  gardeners :  m  this  respect,  the  London  Horticultural  Society  appears 
to  me  much  inferior  to  that  of  Prussia. 

The  Botanic  Garden  of  Berlin  has  a  better  collection  of  plants  than  any 
4>ther  on  the  continent,  notwithstanding  the  severe  climate  which  they 
have  to  contend  with.  These  plants  are  in  excellent  order.  I  may  say  I 
never  was  so  astonished  as  when  I  beheld  in  their  temporary  ereen-house 
Eucalyptus,  Acacia,  Melaleuca,  Leptospermum,  ftc.  forty  feet  high,  flower- 
ing ana  fruiting  abundantlv.  I  was  told  they  are  the  finest  specimens  of 
these  genera  in  Europe.  The  palm-house  has  a  circular  roof,  and  the  plants 
iappear  to  thrive  amazingly.  The  construction  of  the  other  houses  is 
similar  to  that  of  our  green-houses. 

The  Forcing  Gardens  at  Potsdam  are  under  the  superintendance  of  Mr. 
Sello :  these  gardens  were  formed  by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  contain 
more  glass  than  I  ever  saw  at  any  place,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  The 
orangery  is  built  in  the  old  style,  and  is  eight  hundred  feet  long,  filled  with 
gooa  plants. 

The  Garden  of  the  Marble  Palace  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  chiefly  bo- 
tanical and  ornamental.  I  next  visited  the  Pfauen-insel,  (Island  of  Pea- 
cocks,) which  is  a  delightful  spot ;  the  Hofgartner,  (court  gardener,)  Mr. 
FlntehnanUy  is  fJEunous  Tor  the  cultivation  of  Dahlias,  (Greorgina  is  their 

Ceric  name  for  this  plant) :  he  informed  me  that  he  had  upwards  of  three 
idred  sorts  of  double  ones.  He  excels  also  in  the  forcing  of  cherries,  and 
has  written  on  both  subjects  in  the  Prussian  Gardening  Transactions.  The 
pleasure.' grounds  of  the  palace  of  Charlottenburg,  and  various  other  gar- 
dens and  parks,  I  found  as  described  in  your  Encvclop«dia.  In  my  next, 
I  shaU  give  you  some  account  of  the  gardens  of  Holland. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  ftc. 

J.  Taylob. 

Bortw  BerHnetuit.  In  our  Review  of  the  state  of  Botany  in  Prussia,  we 
stated  inadvertently,  that  the  last  edition  of  this  work  contained  5791 
species ;  it  should  have  been  1708  genera,  and  10299  species.  The  mistake 
arose  from  Uie  plan  of  the  Berun  Hortus,  in  which  the  second  part  is 
numbered  independently  of  the  first,  and  the  second  [jart  contains  5791 
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species.  The  error  was  very  natural,  but  we  lose  no  time  in  correcting  i^ 
and  also  another  which  crept  into  the  same  Review,  viz.  that  '*^  Ehrenbeiv 
and  Hemprich  in  Egypt,  and  Sello  and  Olfers  in  the  Brazils,  are  col- 
lecting for  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ;*'  —  they  are  collecting  for  the  King 
of  Prussia.  This  fact,  and  the  circumstances  noticed  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  the 
foregoing  letter,  show  the  extraordinary  exertions  in  botany  and  horticul- 
ture going  forward  in  Prussia.  —  Cond, 

National  Forests.  A  German  agricultural  Journal  (Oekonom.  Neuifkeii. 
und  Verhaudl. ;  1826,  No.  48.  ^.382.),  contains  an  able  paper  on  the  mud- 
lity  of  a  government's  having  national  forests,  any  more  tnan  national  brick- 
kilns, or  breeding  farms  for  horses.  The  author  concludes,  that  in  a  state 
in  which  order  and  security  prevail,  and  where  there  exists  a  mild  and  en- 
lightened government,  there  can  be  no  need  for  national  forests,  and  all  the 
wood  of  the  country  will  be  better  in  the  hands  of  private  persons.  This^ 
he  says,  is  proved  by  the  example  of  Austria,  by  reason,  and  by  experience. 

ITALY. 

Agricultural  Penance,  The  Curate  of  Montagano,  in  the  county  of 
Mohse,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  gave  as  a  penance  to  the  formers  who 
confessed  to  him,  that  they  snould  plant  so  many  olives,  vines,  or  other 
trees,  in  certain  naked  parts  of  the  country :  the  consequence  b,  that  what 
before  was  a  desert  has  now  the  appearance  and  productiveness  of  an 
orchard.     (Bidl.  Univ.  Aodt  1826.^ 

Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  the  plant  wnich  produces  the  liquorice  of  the  shops, 
is  cultivated  in  England  for  the  use  of  brewers  and  distillers,  but  liquonce 
is  manufactured  from  it  only  in  Sicily  and  Spain.  It  grows  naturally  in 
these  countries  and  in  Languedoc,  and  in  such  abundance  in  some  parts  of 
Sicily,  that  it  is  considered  the  greatest  scourge  to  the  cultivator.  Its 
roots  penetrate  to  a  great  depth,  and  the  deeper  the  ground  is  opened  with 
a  view  to  eradicate  them,  so  much  the  more  vigorous  is  the  succeeding 
crop,  as  is  pretty  nearly  the  case  in  digging  up  a  crop  of  horse-radish  in 
this  country.  No  other  culture  is  given  than  removing  the  crop,  thus  spon- 
taneously produced  every  third  year.  The  juice  is  expressed  from  the 
roots,  much  in  the  same  way  as  oil  is  from  olives :  they  are  first  washed 
perfectly  clean  ;  then  crushed  in  an  olive  mill ;  then  boiled  four  or  five 
hours  ;  pressed  in  the  olive  press,  and  the  juice  slowly  boiled  in  an  iron 
vessel.    {Bull.  Univ.  Ao&t.  1826.) 

SPAIN.       . 

Ceratonia  siHqm^  or  St.  J(^n*s  bread.  This  tree  is  of  great  importance  on 
account  of  its  fruit,  which  grows  in  pods,  and  b  about  the  size  ota  Mazagan 
bean.  In  Valencia  one  tree  will  sometimes  yield  a  crop  worth  fix>m  80  to 
100  francs ;  it  is  generally  used  for  feeding  borses,  but  ako  as  human  food 
in  times  of  scarcity ;  it  b  also  used  to  adulterate  cofibe  and  cocoa.  The 
plants  are  grafted  when  a  year  old,  and  as  the  male  and  female  blossoms  are 
on  different  plants,  a  scion  of  the  male  is  generally  grafted  on  the  female 
when  the  tree  is  to  stand  alone ;  but  in  a  plantation  one  male  tree  b  found 
sufficient  for  thirnr  females.  {Bull.  Univ.) 

Agriculture.  The  late  M.  Correa  de  Serra  wrote  in  the  Archives  Lit- 
t^raires,  torn,  second,  p.  226.  an  essay  on  the  agriculture  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain. 
In  this  work,  which  was  much  esteemed  at  the  time,  Mr.  Correa  thinks  that 
agriculture  has  never  been  so  flourishing  in  Spain  as  it  was  when  the 
country  was  inhabited  by  Arabs.  In  order  to  examine  the  cause  of  the 
superiority,  he  has  analysed  the  Complete  Treatise  on  Agriculture  of 
£bcn-cl-Awarn,  and  of  a  fragment  of  a  manuscript  on  the  culture  of  the 
Arabs  by  Kutsami,  a  Chaldean  author.    The  rcbult  is,  first,  that  in  the  time 
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of  the  Arabs  there  were  cnldyated  in  Spain  a  great  number  of  useful 
vegetables,  of  which  some  are  at  present  unknown,  and  others  ver^  rare; 
second,  that  the  Arabs  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  the  diflferent 
kinds  of  manures ;  third,  that  they  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  labour  on  the 
ground;  and,  fourth,  that  they  took  great  care  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  other  nations.  Mr.  Correa  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  supenority  of 
agriculture  in  Spain  in  the  time  of  the  Arabs  ou^bt  to  be  attributed  to 
their  numerous  population,  to  their  laborious  industry,  and  to  their 
practical  knowledge.    (,BulL  Univ.) 

HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Boulevardi  of  BnuteU.  Amongst  the  most  considerable  of  the  recent 
improvements  in  Mussels,  are  the  Boulevards,  or  lines  of  elm  and  lime 
treesy  inclosing  three  distinct  and  parallel  roads  for  foot  passengers,  carriages, 
and  horses,  and  occupying  the  place  of  the  old  ramparts,  which  have  been 
removed  and  levelled.  By  the  judicious  plan  of  concealing  the  new  wall, 
built  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  articles  that  pay  town  dues,  in  a  sunk 
ditch,  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  beautiful  surrounding  country  is  afibrded 
on  that  side  of  the  boulevards;  while  the  side  next  the  city  is  faced  with 
handsome  new  houses  or  gardens,  mostly  fenced  in  that  direction  with  uni* 
form  iron  palisades.  This  improvement  has  been  completed  some  years 
on  the  eas^  south,  and  south-west  sides  of  the  city,  supplying  a  delightful 
walk,  ride,  or  drive  under  trees  which  already  begin  to  afford  shade  for  two 
or  three  miles^  and  is  still  in  progress  on  the  lower  or  north  side.  (A  Brtu- 
MePt  Reader  of  the  Gard.  Mag,) 

New  Botamc  Garden  jot  Brussels.  The  very  limited  extent  of  the  old 
garden,  and  its  unfavourable  situation  in  the  midst  of  houses,  having  long 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  measures  for  remedying  these  defects,  a  society 
has  been  formed  under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  to  be  entitled  **  The 
Royal  Society  of  Horticulture  of  the  Netherlands,"  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  new  botanic  ^den.  The  capital  of  the  society  is  to  be 
200,000  florins,  (17,500/.)  raised  by  400  shares  of  500  florins  each,  each 
share  bearing  an  interest  of  4}  per  cent,  (to  arise  from  annual  sums  eranted 
by  the  Regency  or  Corporation  of  Brussels,  &c.)»  &nd  b^ng  entitled  to  a 
proportion  ofany  sum  remaining  after  the  annual  expences  have  been  paid. 
Many  of  the  shares  are  already  taken. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  garden  b  a  tract  of  ground  of  considerable  ex- 
tent just  beyond  the  Bouvelards  to  the  north  of  the  city,  between  the  gates 
of  Schaerebeekand  Guillaume,  and  workmen  have  been  some  time  busily  em- 
ployed in  levelling  and  preparing  the  ground.  As  the  surface  has  a  good 
deal  of  irr^^larity,  being  partly  on  the  side,  and  partly  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hill,  and  the  garden  will  be  fully  commanded  by  the  adjoining  boulevard,  it 
will,  if  laid  out  with  taste,  be  a  great  addition  to  the  beauty  of  Uiis  > 
part  of  the  dty.  —  The  subscribers  are  to  be  admitted  every  day :  the 
public,  as  in  the  present  Botanic  Garden,  thrice  a  week,  from  ten  o'clock 
to  three.  —  (Journal  de  la  Belgique,) 

Park  at  Brussels.  It  is  said  to  be  in  contemplation  to  remove  the  exterior 
row  of  clipped  lime  trees,  and  the  bornbeaiii  hedge  at  the  south  end  of 
the  park,  tronting  the  king's  palace,  (lately  enlarged,  and  in  part  rebuilt! 
and  to  replace  the  latter  by  iron  palisades,  which  at  some  fiiture  time  will 
probably  be  substituted  for  the  present  hedge  all  round  the  park,  (find.) 
Fines.  A  late  Belgian  journal  states,  that  the  experiment  made  within 
these  few  years  to  cultivate  the  vine  in  South  Brabant  promises  every  suc- 
cess. The  vintage  at  Wesemael,  which  finished  on  the  25th  October,  will 
produce  130  casks  (pieces)  of  wine  from  about  eight  bonniers  (hectares)  of 
land,  which  last  year  yielded  but  55  casks.    The  land  thus  cultivated  is 
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not  to  be  fit  for  any  other  produce.    At  the  dose  of  the  vintaRe  a 

flte,  and  a  catk  of  wine  to  drink,  were  given  to  the  hibouterB  emi^oyed. 

New  BoUmical  Works,  Two  new  botanical  works  are  announced  for 
tpeedy  publication  at  Brussels.  1st.  **  Sertum  Botameum^^  to  comprise  (»00 
pkitesy  coloured  with  the  greatest  care,  of  plants  the  most  remarkable  for 
their  elegance^  their  splendour  (jedat\  or  Uieir  utility ;  and  sd.  '*  Amudes 
dc  la  Societe  RoytJe  d*HoHicukure  det  Payi  Basr  which  will  contain, 
first,  new  plants  discovered  by  travelling  naturalists,  and,  secondly,  plants 
previously  mcorrectly  or  imperfectly  figured,  accompanied  with  an  explan- 
atorv  text,  and  notices  regarding  the  culture  of  interesting  species.  Both 
works  will  be  edited  by  a  Society  of  Botanists,  and  published  under  the 
superintendance  of  M.  P.  C.  Van  Creel,  Member  of  the  Council  of  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Royal  Society  of  Horticulture  of  the  Netherlands.  These 
works  will  be  published  monthly,  in  livraisons  of  six  plates  each,  and  three 
or  four  leaves  of  text ;  the  wnole  in  small  folio,  on  hot-pressed  vetlum 
paper.  The  price  of  the  Strhan  will  be  2}  florins  (4«.  4d.)  each  livraison  ; 
of  the  Annalet  3  florins  (5f.  5d,)  the  livraison.    {Journal  de  la  Belgique,) 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Ghent  hdd  their  winter  show  of  plants  on 
the  31st  of  January  last.  The  medal  of  honour  for  the  finest  collection  of 
plants  in  flower  was  adjudged  to  M.  Josse  Verleeuwen,  nurseryman  and 
florist  at  Ghent.  A. list  of  15  plants  which  obtained  this  honour  gives  a 
favourable  idea  of  the  state  ot  exotic  culture  in  the  Netherlands:  they 
were  Strelitxia  regina.  Acacia  laurifolia,  and  pubescens,  Pieeonia  moutan, 
rosea,  odorati^  4md  sufihiticosa,  Cypripedium  venustum.  Azalea  indica, 
fl.  purpureo,  Camellia  japonica,  fl.  vari^ato,  Zamia  integrifolia,  Epacris 
attenuata  2  plants,  E.  rosea  2  plants,  E.  purpurascens  and  pungens.  The 
prize  de  la  belle  culture  was  adjudged  to  Strelittia  rutilans,  from  the  col- 
lection of  M.  A.  Van  der  Woestyne,  of  Wandelghem,  near  Ghent ;  and  la 
menHon  honorable  was  adjudged  to  a  number  orcultivators  and  amateurs. 
The  same  society  have  offered  their  silver  medal  for  the  finest  collection  of 
the  genus  citrus,  to  be  exhibited  at  their  summer  show  of  1839.  At  the  ex- 
hibition of  this  Society,  last  June,  the  prize  was  adjudged  to  Astrapea 
Wallichii,  to  M.  Verleeuwen  as  before.  Among  the  plants,  the  best  grown 
were  Cordia  speciosa,  Nerium  coronarium,  Cerbera  manghas,  Ixora  coc- 
cinea,  &c.    {Ibid,) 

Tiie  Society  of  Domestic  Economic  at  Utrecht,  at  their  June  show  of 
plants,  ^  crowned^  Zamia  horrida,  from  the  sarden  of  M.  Beelschaijder,  of 
Rupelmonde,  and  Iris  nepalensis,  from  that  of  M.  Van  der  Hoop.  Among 
the  best  grown  plants,  were  Protea  pinifolia.  Gardenia  florida,  and  Hakea 
amplexicaulis.    {Bull,  Un,) 

POLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

Culture  ofthe'Vhie,  in  the  Southemdistrict  of  Russia.  This  is  making  consi- 
derable process.  In  Moldavia,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pruth,  a  white 
grape,  containing  a  great  deal  of  carbonic  acid,  is  successfully  cultivated. '  In 
the  Crimea,  especially  at  Soudak,  grapes  are  grown  with  very  large  berries, 
often  not  less  than  plums  ;  but  they  do  not  yield  well  in  the  press.  The 
vines  of  Spain  and  Languedoc  are  successfully  cultivated  by  a  Frenchman, 
at  Larci,  near  Balaklava.  A  white  wine  is  produced  on  the  banks 
of  the  Molotschna,  which  falls  into  the  Don ;  which  wines  are  very 
well  known  in  Moscow  and  Petersbur^h  under  the  name  of  Don  wines. 
There  is  a  vineyard  near  Astracan,  which  produces  very  good  wine,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  sent  to  the  imperial  court  of  Petersbui^h  :  what  is 
sold  produces  a  higher  price  than  the  wines  of  France.  The  north  side 
of  Caucasus  produces  a  wine  of  middling  quality,  and  in  sufficient  quantity 
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br  the  inlutntants  of  these  countries.  In  Geoigja  and  HingKlia,  Ruiub 
taaj  produce  wines  to  rival  thoK  of  HoD^rj  and  France.  Already 
GeiMgia  produces  a  conndcrable  quantity  of  excellent  wine,  and  in  Icm 
then  twenty  yean  as  much  will  probably  be  produced  there  at  will  supply 
the  whole  of  Ruuia.    {CEhmom.  Kn^k.widVerliandl.  1825.) 

Pedcra,  the  coantiy  residence  of  the   Prince  M.  P.  Galitiln,  (jfe,  S8.)  is 
litUBteda  few  unlet  to  the  MUth  of  Moscow,  oa  aneleraCediandybeokjOn 


the  mBrgin  of  a  small  lake.  The  house,  for  k  Human  count^-teU,  may  be 
coopered  small ;  but  the  church  is  large,  aud  formi,  with  the  hous^ 
very  picturesque  combioations  from  different  points  of  new.  At  a  short 
distance  is  a  village,  reckoned  one  of  tbe  handsomest  in  Russia;  it  cod- 
usta  of  a  street  of  cottage*  and  gardens,  detached,  and  hi^ly  ornamented. 
The  gable  ends  of  the  cottages  are  the  chief  place*  where  omament  ii 
displayed.  Tbe  roof  prqjecti  over  them,  and,  suspended  Irom  the  esvei, 
are  carted  figures  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  wbeeU,  double  eagles,  wolves, 
human  facet,  &c,  all  carved  in  wood,  and  with  no  other  instrument 
than  the  axe.  Tbe  chief  omament  in  front  is  a  fwrch,  and  lometinies  « 
rustic  veranda.  The  walls  are  built  of  logs,  and  the  roof  covered  with 
shingles.  The  interior  is  one  room  with  a  stove,  sometimes  in  the  end, 
but  more  commonly  at  one  aide  opposite  the  door.     {J.  L.  1BS5.] 

TTke  Wild  Pear.  A  writer  in  tne  Annals  of  German  agriculture  con- 
uders  thii  &uit  as  having,  in  remote  ages,  afforded  the  principal  nourish- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  It  is  certain  that  it  grows  wild  in 
every  country  and  in  every  soil,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  at  present  most  common  in  Ruuia,  as  beine  the  least  cultivated  country; 
its  fruit,  under  the  name  of  grouschi,  is  eagerly  devoured  by  the  natives  m 
a  raw  state ;  and  where  they  are  abundant,  tney  are  dried  and  laid  up  for 
winter  use,  and  form  soups  and  stewt  with  different  species  d*  muibrooms ; 
they  arc  also  sometimes  fermented  and  distilled,  or  made  into  that  agree- 
able liquor  called  quass  j  while  the  must,  mixed  with  chafT,  forms  a  roost 
inviting  food  for  horses.  The  timber  of  the  tree  is  of  known  value  to 
turners  and  patten-makers.  The  Pyrus  nivalis,  discovered  on  the  Austrian 
Alps  by  Jocquin,  jvoduces  a  fruit  similar  in  quality  to  that  of  the  Pynu 
(_Bav.  Jour.) 
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Tkong$  if  twitted  leather  are  used  in  Poland  and  Rufliia»  instead  of 
tanned  leather,  in  the  harnessing  of  horses.  The  skins  are  prepared  by 
drying,  steeping  in  warm  water  to  get  rid  of  the  hair ;  drjring  again,  and 
then  steeping  in  hot  grease.  After  this  several  thonss  are  tied  together  at 
the  ends,  add  twisted  by  fastening  one  end  to  the  floor,  and  turning  the 
other  round  by  a  stick.  The  heat,  the  grease,  and  the  continued  twisting 
and  untwisting,  softens  the  leather,  and  renders  it  fit  for  use.  Such  a  prac- 
tice may  sometimes  require  to  be  resorted  to  by  emigrants  in  unculliTated 
regions.    (Bull.  Umo.) 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

lAnnean  Botamc  Garden^  I^tuhingy  near  New  York,  Feb.  14th^  1826. 
We  have  received  an  account  of  this  extensive  establishment  from  its  pro- 
prietor Mr.  Prince,  that  we  cannot  but  think  will  be  gratif)ans  to  our 
readers.  The  efforts  of  Americans  in  every  useful  art  are  gigantic  like  their 
country.     **  This  establishment,"    lifr.  Prince  observes,  "  is  so  much 
larger  and  more  extensive  dian   any  other,  or  than   all  others  coni- 
bined  in  America,  that  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  YOU  in  so  new  a  country.    The  collection  of  voung  fruit  trees,  plants 
and  flowers,  alone,  covers  32  acres  compactly  filled.— The  green-houses 
are  200  feet  by  50.  —  The  number,  of  species  and  varieties  exceeds  8000. 
The  collection  of  oranges  is  the  best  known  out  of  Italy,  and  the  collection 
of  fruits  equal  to  aiw  in  the  world,  having  culled  the  most  select  from 
Brussels,  the  north  of  France,  Paris  and  its  vicinity,  and  Marseilles  and  the 
rest  of  the  south  of  France.     Those  offered  for  sale  as  very  select,  after 
rejecting  several  hundred  kinds  of  European  inferior  varieties,  are  as  fol- 
low: apples,  172  varieties;   pears,  202;  plums,  140;   cherries,  76;   apri- 
cots, 25;   peaches,  84;   nectarines,  16;   almonds,  14;   quinces,  8  ;   mul- 
berries, 14;    figs,  17;    currants,  15;    raspberries,  15;     ^pes,   545; 
strawbeiries,  21 ;  roses,  610 ;  ornamental  trees  of  the  largest  size,  80 ;  ditto 
second  size,  65;  ornamental  shrubs,  150;  evergreens,  65;  hardy  vines  and 
creepers,  68 ;  paronies,  41 ;  carnations,  115 ;  Chinese  chrysanthemums,  52 ; 
iris  54  distinct  species,  and  varieties  innumerable ;  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
above  1000  species;   hyacinths,  388  varieties;  tulips,  620;   amarylhs,  60; 
and  other  bulbs  in  proportion ;  oranses,  near  40 ;  camellias,  32;  and  the 
whole  collection  of  ereen-house  and  hot-house  plants  exceeding  S500 
species. — With  regard  to  fruits,  I  have  for  30  years  pursued  the  principle 
of  planting  out  specimen  fiuit  trees  of  every  variety,  to  ascertain  deci- 
sively as  to  their  correctness ;  and  I  have  now  above  1200  varieties,  which 
stand  as  bearing  trees  to  afibrd  permanently  genuine  grafts,  and  to  show 
the  genuine  kinds  to  persons  visiting  the  establishment.    I  take  as  my 
guide  for  French  fruits,  Duhamel,  the  Bon  Jardinier,  and  the  government 
publications.    I  have  originated  a  great  many  extremely  valuable  firuits  by 
mixture  of  the  pollen ;  one  of  the  oldest,  and  which  is  of  about  30  years' 
standing,  is  the  Princes  St.  Germain,  originated  by  my  mixing  the  pollen  of 
the  Virgouleuse  with  the  St.  Germain,  and  it  is  known  throughout  our 
country  as  one  of  the  finest  fruits ;  the  original  tree  is  now  full,  and  if  I 
can  recall  it  to  mind,  I  will  send  you  a  box  of  the  pears  this  season.    I 
estimate  very  highly  the  experiments  makine  by  the  Hort.  Soc. ;  but  the 
theory  as  to  the  duration  of  fruits  for  a  certain  period,  and  that  diey  then 
become  universally  extinct,  can  be  very  easily  overturned,  as  I  will  shew  you 
hereafter.    I  am  at  this  moment  engaged  in  tasting  the  fruits  of  every 
section  of  Europe  in  order  to  arrange  the  synonyms,  and  you  will  see 
when  my  pamphlet  catalogue  reaches  you,  that  I  have  paid  great  attention 
to  that  particular." 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 

National  Botanic  GardeUy  Buenot  Ayret^  \Oik  Avgusi,  18S6.  This  esta- 
blishment was  determined  on  in  August,  1825,  and  in  1825,  Mr.  Aleiuuider 
P&ul  Sack,  a  gardener  of  superior  education,  various  talents,  and  wery 
great  experience^  was  appointed  Curator,  chiefly  through  the  recommeno- 
ation  of  the  Consul  General,  John  Hullet,  Ejq.  We  conuder  ounelves 
fortunate  in  beinff  able  to  reckon  Mr.  Sack  among  the  number  of  our  cor- 
respondents, and  have  already  received  a  long  letter  from  him  on  the 
subject  of  this  new,  arduous,  and  important  undertaking.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Sack's  arrival  last  summer  with  a  great  number  of  plants,  an  amended  de- 
cree of  Congress  of  the  6th  of  June  last  was  issued,  containing  fifteen 
articles  relative  to  this  garden.  Art.  5,  states  the  duty  of  Mr.  Sack  to  be 
*'  to  direct  the  administration  of  the  garden  for  acclimatins  plants  (aclim- 
aticion) ;  to  plant  and  cultivate  every  tree  of  utility  for  shading  walks  or 
roads,  fuel,  and  for  ever^  description  of  construction ;  every  kind  of 
flowers,  ornamental  trees,  fruits,  medicinal  plants,  seeds,  grasses,  and  pot- 
herbs ;  and  to  superintend  a  school  of  practical  agriculture  for  the  youth 
of  the  difierent  provinces."  Mr.  Samuel  AttwelT  is  named  as  Mr.  Sedi's 
assistant ;  a  gardener  is  to  be  kept  travelling  in  the  provinces  of  the  Re- 
public, where  correspondents  and  subsidiary  establishments  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed or  formed  as  circumstances  may  require,  &c.  &c.  The  unsettled 
state  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  hitherto  prevented  Mr.  Sack  from  being  able  to 
do  much ;  but  whatever  progress  he  makes,  he  has  promised  us  an  account 
of  it,  sending  in  the  mean  time  an  interesting  communication  respecting 
the  potato,  which  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  at  an  early  opportunity. 
Till  when,  we  leave  Mr.  Sack,  in  the  words  of  his  letter,  **  employing  men, 
cleaning  his  Excellency  the  President's  garden,  where  acres  of  potatoes  are 
hoed  up,  ¥nth  other  weeds  common  to  Europe." 
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Botameal  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Durham^  Northumberland,  and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  this  Society  has 
been  sent  us  by  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  well-ordered  and  prosperous  society.  In  this  tract  of  twelve 
pages  is  given  a  list  of  sixty-nine  prizes  awarded  from  August,  1825,  to 
August,  1886.  We  should  be  happy  to  receive  some  account  of  the  or^ 
and  laws  and  regulations  of  thisSoaety,  as  well  as  of  all  other  local  societies. 

Ross  Horticultural  Society.  On  October  4th  was  held  the  last  meeting 
for  the  present  year.  The  number  of  plates  of  fruit  amounted  to  186,  most 
tastefully  displayed  on  two  large  tables.  The  Ross  florists  most  rolendidly  re- 
deemed their  pledge  in  furnishing  a  stage  of  double  Dahlias,  which  reached 
quite  across  the  top  of  the  room,  and  contained  250  named  flowers.  On 
the  table  were  some  extraordinary  specimens  of  out-door  grapes,  and  it  is 
intended  next  year  to  award  priies  to  this  class  of  fruits.  A  monstrous 
gourd  was  exhibited  by  the  ^rdener  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Strong,  which 
measured  seven  feet  in  circumference,  and  weighed  139  lbs.  Mr.  Hooper, 
of  Putson,  exhibited  a  branch  of  a  tree  which  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
Hornbeams,  out  of  which  sprang  oak  and  hawthorn  leaves  in  great  profu- 
sion. The  exhibitor,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  declared  it  to  be  a  nar 
tural  production.    The  sale  of  fruits,  &c.  not  removed  by  the  exhibitors. 
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took  place  at  7  o'clock,  and  produced  Si.  6s.  Sd, ;  this  amoimt  in  a  fruit, 
neighbourhood  warrants  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  fruit  specimens.   The 
number  of  specimens  ticketed  and  entered  into  the  Society's  book  amounted 
to  456.  A  number  of  prizes  were  awarded.  {Gloucester  Joum.  Oct.  7th^l  4^) 

7%e  late  extraord&nafy  dry  and  warm  summer  has  brought  difierent  fruits 
and  plants  to  a  degree  of  ripeness  and  perfection  rarely  witnessed  in  this 
country.  The  autumnal  rains,  on  the  other  hand,  have,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  (p.  41.)  injured  the  keeping  qualities  of  pears  and  apples,  and  in 
some  places  of  early  crops  of  turnips  and  potatoes ;  they  have  also  occa- 
slonea  a  second  growth  of  herbaceous  flowers,  and  in  some  cases  two  crops 
of  annuals  have  been  obtained,  both  of  the  culinary  and  ornamental  kinds. 

Grapes  ripened  in  the  Open  ^ir .—Sawbridgeworth,  Herts.  Nov.  17th  1826. 
Sir,  **  You  ¥rill  perhaps  allow  me  to  record  in  your  pages  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  Black  Hambro',  Black  Muscadine, '  Sir  Abraham  Pitches'  fine 
Black,'  and  the  Esperione,  all  ripened  their  fruit  in  the^  open  quarters  in 
our  nursery,  upon  youns  plants  plunged  in  pots,  as  well  as  upon  the  old 
stools.  The  white  Frontignac  and  Spence's  seedline,  a  variety  of  the  Syrian, 
the  latter  bearing  bunches  weighing  two  pounds,  though  both  generally  re- 
quiring glass  and  fire  heat,  almost  brought  their  produce  to  perfection  under 
tne  same  circumstances.  As  this  may  appear  to  some  of  jour  numerous 
readers  to  savour  of  the  marvellous,  let  me  add  that  the  soil  and  situation 
are  peculiarly  favourable,  the  former  a  deep  sand,  the  latter  a  south-eastern 
slope.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  more  common  grapes,  as  the  Muscadines, 
Sweet  Waters,  and  Clusters,  hardly  ever  fail  to  ripen  their  fruit  under  the 
same  treatment.  T.  Rivers,  jun." 

Second  crops  of  Apples.  There  are  now  three  apple-trees  in  the  garden 
of  Captain  Portbury,  Stafibrd  Terrace,  Heavitree,  near  Exeter,  which  are 
showing  a  nAost  cunous  proof  of  the  extraordinary  summer  we  have  just  ex- 
perienced. One  of  the  trees,  a  Red  Quarantine,  produced  some  fi*uit  at  the 
usual  season ;  but  it  has  since  thrown  out  a  profusion  of  blossom,  and  has 
now,  in  a  healthy  growing  state,  a  complete  crop,  of  the  size  ^f  wal- 
nuts. —  In  the  orcnard  of  J.  Grose  Esq.  Penpont,  St.  Kew,  there  are  now 
five  apple-trees  bearing  a  second  crop  of  firuit  this  season ;  one  of  the  trees 
has  more  than  a  thousand  apples  on  it,  and  some  of  these,  that  have  been 
pulled  this  week,  measure  above  an  inch  in  diameter.  —  {Newsp,  Oct.) 

Ijarge  Apples.  Four  fine  specimens  of  the  Greenup  Pippin  were  last 
week  gathered  from  a  tree  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  William  Hey  wood,  of  Ley- 
land.  They  measured  51  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed  48  ounces. 
The  tree  from  which  these  four  apples  were  plucked  bore  a  large  quantity 
of  fruit  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  above.  —  (Newsp.) 

Remette  de  Canada.  On  the  16th  of  October  last,  we  saw  in  the  garden 
of  Lord  Middleton,  at  WoUaton  Hall,  near  Nottingham,  an  apple  of  this 
variety,  measured  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Haythorn;  it  was  14  inches  roun<^ 
and  weighed  19  ounces.  —  Cond. 

Large  Gourds.  In  the  garden  of  T.  k.  Beck,  £sq.  of  Grove,  near  Hawks- 
head,  two  yellow  gourds  were  cut  on  the  87th  of  September,  one  of  which 
weighed  71  lbs.  4  ounces,  and  measured  nearly  5  teet  in  circumference ; 
and  the  other  40  lbs.  The  former  is  the  largest  we  ever  remember  to  have 
heard  of  in  the  north.  ^Lanc.  Gat.) 

A  large  pumpkin  was  grown  in  the  garden  of  Captain  Portbury,  Staffi>rd 
Terrace,  Heavitree,  near  Exeter,  measuring  5  feet  2  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  weighing  80  lbs.  —  {Brit.  Farm.  (Mron.)  One  was'grown  by  Mr. 
French,  ^dener  to  the  Rev.  T.  Oldham,  Vicar  of  Dovedale,  and  exhibited 
in  Mr.  Bigg's  seed<«hop  in  Worcester,  measuring  8  feet  6  inches  round,  and 
weighing  124  lbs.    {C.  F.  W.) 

Cucmlista  dax^ormsy  or  Ciub-shaped  Gourd,  Large  fruits  of  this  kind 
are  noticed  in  the  newspapers  as  cucumbers,  probably  firom  their  long 
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■hue.  ATen'fineonewHteDt  uab^our  coiT«apondent,Mr.R.  Sninden, 
nroener  to  C.  Hoare,  Esq.  at  Luscombe,  Deroaihire.  It  m«  raued  tnr 
bim  from  leeds,  recdved  from  Conitaatiaople.  (See  Gard,  Mag.  toL  i. 
p.  300.)    The  ipediiieii  sent  {fig.  9».)  meaaured  Dearly  four  feet  ax  inches 


loog,  two  Teet  rouod  at  the  extreme  end,  and  nioe  inche*  round  at  the 
itaSend;  it  weidied  twenty-one  pounds,  and  wu  of  a  neeoith  jellow 
colour.  Mr.  S.  3btai^  that,  gathered  young,  it  ii  a  deUcste  Tcgetabl^ 
and  It  valuable  in  diy  luminen  in  connection  with  the  vegetable  marrow 
and  other  gourda  a*  a  ratwtitute  for  common  vegetablet.  Oue  grown  in 
the  nd^bouriiaodof  Tauntan  i*  tbui  deMxjbedi 

Pm^gJMM  Chamber.  Mr.  WmteriOf  Siurford,  near  thu  town,  hat  m 
cudtmbo'grawingiithifl  garden,  which  nieaBure*  4/e«(8)RcilefJbag;  it  bat 
ptnm  4  iiKhes  in  lei^thrince^inday  evening  last,  and  fitim  its  ^ipearance 
u  likely  to  grow  to  the  uncommon  length  of  6  feet.  —  [T^aattoa  Courier.) 

CamU.  In  the  ^den  of  John  Manden,  £«q.  at  Hcwnbj  Cattle,  near 
Lsncaiter,  were. taken  up,  last  week,  several  extraordinarj  carrott:  one  of 
tbem,  whid)  wm  17  inchei  lon^  and  la^  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
thickest  part,  weighed  4lb.  Toi.  Three  otben  were  SO  inches  longeaeh, 
and  weired  retpectively  4lb.  101.,  3lb.  13oc.  and  stb.  soi.  The  roota 
were  fine,  finn,  and  in  every  respect  eligible  for  the  table.    {Lam.  Oat. 

Oct.  14.) 

A  head  i^CeUrg,  weighing  «if  poundi,  was  exhibited  in  the  New  Market, 
in  Liverpool,  oa  OcL  7.  It  was  grown  by  Mr,  Gibson,  a  market  gardener 
at  Bootle.    {,Lane.  Gas.) 

Secend  Cripii^  Pta$.  On  Nov.9.  aquaati^ofgreea  peas  watgathoed 
from  a  field  at  Petham,  telf-«owa  from  the  ipiii^  crop.  Our  infonnant 
nyi,  that  bj  grang  over  the  field  carefully,  there  might  be  collected  leveral 
guloni.  lliere  are  also  to  be  seen  self-sown  beans,  in  fiiU  Uoom,  and  firom 
twelve  to  ogfateen  inchea  high,  in  many  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  CaDtcftmi;. 
(KeittUi  Chroiacie.) 

Gotden  Hot^ntr  Pea.  la  a  garden  at  Turley,  Wiltshire,  a  fine  second 
crop  of  this  varie^,  fused  from  teed  of  tbote  grown  b  the  prewnt  fummei^ 
was  matured  for  the  table  a*  early  at  the  9Gth  of  Se[»ember.  {SaiM.  Jimt.) 

Early  Anmisit  Iheatf  Pea.  In  the  garden  of  J.  Wiikinton,  of  Carling- 
Um  Htm  HaU,  near  Batley,  two  crops  of  the  Spani^  dwarf  pea  have  beoi 
produced  this  year  from  tliie  same  teed.  The  first  sowina  took  [dace  in  the 
Mtcr  end  of  Fetmiary,  and  the  crop  wat  naped  tbefirH  week  in  July. 
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After  iome  of  the  teed  had  stood  till  h  wat  fuffidently  ripe,  it  was  again 
oomimtted  to  the  groand  on  the  same  bed,  and  a  second  crop  was  reaped 
oo  the  27tfa  of  September  hut.    {Ftennm^M  BriL  Farm.  Mae.  Kav.  lH2e.^ 

A  Meeond  crop  of  Pfot^  from  the  teed  of  ikeju^  has  also  been  gathered 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Pitdnal,  at  Gleaston,  in  Comet  Fumess.  {JLane,  Gaz.) 

Secomd  Crop  of  Potatoes.  Tlie  fly  hanmr  destroyed  the  turnips  sown  on 
SA.  3lL  84P.  ofland,  on  the  estate  of  Sr  Robert  Williames  Vaudhan,  Bart. 
M.  P.  at  Nannan,  in  the  coonty  of  Merioneth^  potatoes  were  planted  on 
the  rowsy  18  inches  apart,  on  the  28th  of  Jnne  hurt,  from  which  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-driit  bushcJs  of  fine  potatoes  were  taken  up  in  the  b»t  week. 
(Sir  B.  W.  r^  Dee.  SOL)    See  also  p.  68. 

Pmdmg  offPtsiatoe  Blouoms.  We  are  sony  to  observe  that  this  prac- 
tice is  not  generally  adopted,  as  the  produce  would  thereby  be  materially 
increased.  (SaRs.  Jour.  Sept.  2.)  A  correspondent  has  found  from  ex- 
perience, that  the  crop  b  not  only  increased,  but  much  better  in  quality,  and 
wishes  us  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  practice,  which  we 
hereby  do,  fiiUy  convinced  of  its  importance.  (See  Encyct.  of  A^^G^m 
loco.)    Qmd, 

hearge  Cropt  of  Muthrooms.  So  great  has  been  the  quantity  of  this  "  vo- 
Inptoous  poison  brought  for  sale  to  Preston,  for  the  last  three  or  four 
weeks,  that  immense  quantities  have  been  disposed  of  at  threepenee  or 
fourpence  a  peck,  and  the  smallest  kind  for  pickling  at  twopence  per  quart. 
Cart  loads  have  been  purchased  for  the  Manchester  market,  ana,  we  dare 
•ay,  have  proved  a  source  of  much  profit  to  the  speculators.  {Preston  PiioL) 

Force  of  Vegetation  in  Mushrooms,  Some  men  employed  in  Mr.  HaskoU's 
brewery,  m  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ktely  observed  a  large  stone  to  rise  consider- 
ably at  the  interstices ;  and  upon  removing  the  pavement  to  discover  the 
cause,  found  it  to  be  occasioned  by  a  large  mushroom,  the  vegetative  powers 
of  which  had  forced  the  stone  from  its  proper  station.  (Satis,  Jour.  Sept.  8.) 

Mushrooms  m  Arable  Land.  Two  men  having  potatoes  in  a  fielcl  near 
Belpo*,  in  Dertmhire,  on  proceeding  to  the  field  to  get  some,  to  thair  great 
surprise  found  that  a  laige  number  of  fine  mushrooms  had  sprung  up  in  the 
potatoe  rows,  and  in  a  small  space  of  ground  th^  gathered  at  least  five  pecks. 
The  potatoes  were  planted  in  a  little  moss  that  came  off  a  building,  with  an 
addition  of  some  dung  gathered  off  the  roads.  (Flemings  BrU.  Farm. 
Mag.  Nov.  1826.  p.  121. 

A  large  Mushroom  msB  gathered  near  Calverley;  it  measured  twenty- 
seven  inches  in  drcumference,  upon  a  stalk  of  two  inches  and  a  half  m 
diameter,  and  whidi  together  weighed  twenty  ounces.    (Newsp.) 

Duresse  d*AngoulSme  Pear.  &)me  very  fine  specimens  of  this  exquisite 
fruit  have  been  cauiibited  at  the  London  Horticultural  Sociehr,  and  a  very 
fine  one  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  Rogers,  from  his  nursery  at  Southampton. 
It  measured  eleven  inches  round,  and  weighed  nearly  l4oz.;  the  flavour 
most  superior.  The  angularity  of  this  pear  is,  that  while  it  b  one  of  the 
highest^flavoured  sorts,  it  is  also  one  of  the  largest    (See  Part  IF.) 

ExtraorOnary  Pear  Tree.  «  Old  Baseford,  Nov.  25th,  1826.  Sr,  Permit 
me  to^  lay  before  you  an  account  of  an  extraordinary  pear  tree,  the  name 
of  which,  in  Gloucestershire,  is  the  Brown  <Dominion.  It  is  upwards  of  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  stands  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Richard  Charlton, 
of  Old  Atteford,  in  the  county  of  NotUngham.  The  height  of  the  tree  is 
thirteen  yards,  and  from  extremity  to  extremity  of  the  branches,  is  eighteen 
jvds,  making  a  circumference  of  fifty-four  yards.  The  trunk  measures 
six  feet  seven  inches  round.  This  tree  for  these  last  twenty  years  has  not 
produced  less  than  from  twenty  to  eighty  pecks  per  year.  In  the  year  1823 
It  bore  107  pecks  of  pears,  each  peck  containing  420  pears ;  and  this  present 
year,  1826,  it  has  produced  loo  pecks,  each  peck  containing  270  pears,  and 
each  peck,  when  gathered,,  wdghed  20lb.,  making  a  total  of  a  ton  weight 
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of  pears  in  one  year.  What  k  rocwt  angular  is,  that  as  the  tree  grows  older, 
the  fruit  grows  finer,  to  the  decreasing  of  above  a  hundred  pears  in  the 
peck.  I  suppose  this  is  owine  to  the  laying  of  manure  and  soil  around  tha 
roots.    The  fruit  keeps  till  May.    I  send  you  four  of  them. 

I  remain.  Sir,  &c.  E.  M.  MATHEa. 

Dec.  8.  We  tasted  the  pears,  and  found  them  of  the  breaking  class,  and 
of  a  middling  good  flavour,  rather  under  the  middle  size,  regular  inform, 
with  a  rough  russet^coloured  skin.    (Com/.) 

Ammcan  Aloe.  The  fine  specimen  of  this  plant  in  the  greenhouse  of 
the  Hon.  Newton  Fellowes,  at  Eggesford,  has  now  attained  the  height  of 
90  feet,  being  a  growth  of  26  feet  since  the  first  week  in  June;  the  stem  is 
17  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  its  appearance  is  that  of  a  chan- 
delier, 38  branches  springing  from  the  main  stem,  on  which  have  been 
counted  5000  flowers  and  flower  buds;  one  branch  alone  has  261  buds. 
The  plant  is  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  is  expected  to  continue  in  flower 
till  October.    {Pfymot^  Herald,  Sept.  9. 1826.) 

MeUmcUo  de  olor.    Among  a  variety  of  seeds  received  by  Dr.  Hamilton, 
of  Fardiam,  n<Qar  I^ymouth,  firom  his  correspondent,  Edward  Watts,  Esq., 
British  Consul  at  Carthagena  (Colombia),  last  winter,  were  some  of  those 
of  the  Meloncito  de  olor,  or  small  sweet-«cented  melon,  so  universally  cul- 
tivated in  the  gardens  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  fragrance  of  its  fruit.    This 
plant,  cultivated  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pontev  (whose  taste  and  skill 
need  n^igUlogium  from  us),  has  flowered  and  perfected  its  fruit,  which  we 
have  sSn,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  statements  respecting 
its  exquisite  fragrance,  which,  when  heightened,  as  we  presume  is  the  case, 
by  the  genial  temperature  of  its  native  climate,  must  be  perceptible  to  a 
great  distance  around.    This  fruit,  which  appears  ca|iable  of  beinc  culti- 
vated with  ease  in  a  common  hot-bed,  or  melon-frame,  is  of  an  ovaTor  egg^ 
shape,  ec^uai  in  size  to  a  moderate-sized  lime  or  large-sized  hen's  em ;  when 
ripe,  it  IS  of  a  golden  yellow,  with  a  perfectly  smooth  rind,  exhaling  an 
odour  of  an  almost  overpowering  sweetness,  peculiar  to  itself.    The  use  to 
which  we  believe  it  is  put  by  the  inhabitants  of  Colombia  is,  like  the  per- 
fiuned  fruit  of  the  Rose  Apple  (Eugema  Jamboi\  to  place  in  drawers  with 
dothes,  to  which  it  communicates  a  considerable  portion  of  its  delicious 
odour.    We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  culture  of  this  fragrant 
and  curious  plant,  to  such  of  our  friends  as  are  admirers  of  the^  rare  and 
exquisite  productions  of  nature ;  nor  can  we  give  too  much  praise  to  Mr. 
Pontey,  for  the  zeal  and  lib(mility  with  which,  at  his  own  private  expense,  he 
encourages  the  introduction  of  rare  and  valuable  plants  into  this  neighbour- 
hood.   At  the  same  time  we  sincerely  congratulate  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  pos- 
sessing in  Mr.  Pontey  so  valuable  a  coadjutor  in  his  patriotic  labours.    Be- 
ndes  the  sweet-scented  melon,  Mr.  Pontey  possesses  several  thriving  plants 
of  the  Albacca  del  Monte,  another  rare  and  aromatic  plant,  raised  from  seed 
received  from  Colombia  last  winter ;  together  with  a  number  of  thriving 
specimens  of  that  decant  West  Indian  shrub,  the  Camel  Bush  {Cerhera 
Thevetia\  so  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  foliage,  and  the  fragrance 
of  its  fine  golden  blossoms.     The  camel  bush  is,  we  understand,  known  in 
the  vicinity  of  Carthacena  by  the  name  of  CavaUonga  Oriolla,  and  an  oil 
of  much  celdmty  in  those  parts,  called  Caoallonga,  is  obtained  from  its 
seeds.    iPU^moiOh  Herald,  Sept.  9.  1826.) 

The  Taltipol  Tree  (Corypha  tmbraculifera),  A  leaf  of  this  extraordinary 
palm  has  lately  ^been  brou^nt  over  from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  of  which  place 
It  is  a  native,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Fletcher,  of 
Hampstead.  The  leaf  is  in  a  gcKxl  state  of  preservation  ;  it  measures  fully 
11  fiset  in  height,  16  feet  across  its  widest  spread,  and  from  38  to  40  feet  in 
circumference.  If  expanded  as  a  canopy,  it  is  suflicient  to  defend  a  dinner 
par^  of  six  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  in  Ceylon  is  carried  about  by  the 
natives  for  that  purpose.    {Newsp*) 
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lartea  j""'^  {of  the  Gtar- 
Dear  Sir,  **  Agreeably  to 
oest,  I  have  much  pleanire 
Ig  you  the  ibiloniag  ihort 
of  the  phmt  Bonopartea 
j^.  so.)  In  Jul;  bim]  Au- 
14,  1  tnrelled  through 
and  port  of  France  to 
d  viiited  by  the  way  most 
mkm  oF  iinportance,  pnr- 
1  Tariety  of  plaou.  Tlie 
.  one  or  theoi,  and  mie ht 
Ipng  from  it*  *ize,  be  be- 
iFee  and  four  yean  old.  I 
]  it  in  variou*  dtuationi, 
npally  io  the  hot-house ; 
bo  do  well  m  the  green- 
nd  in  loiiinier  io  the  open 
■I  a  native  of  Peru,  and 
iduced  to  thii  country  in 
nie  flower  item  made  iti 
earance  about  the  uiiddle 
H  laU,  and  Tor  about  dx 
made  the  rapid  growth  of 
■or  inchci  in  IBC  twenty- 
m,  titice  which,  with  the 
of  the  d^,ita  ffowtb  bat 


urteen  fleet  hi^  and  hai 
ren  in  rarioua  sta^  of 
it  ^Miean  to  delight  in 
propMion  ofbeMh  mouM 
n.  I  undcntnid  Ihia  ii 
oldeit  plant  in  Ei^jlmd, 
efere  I  am  led  to  thmk  ita 
I  may  hard  been  promotod 
ant  bafii^  been  ditrooted 


foo.  1896." 

aweriigreeowidKNit,  and 
enhh  yellow  within,  and 
am  connHcuooi;  but  the 
<dbct  of  the  plant,  e«pe- 
lere  it  now  itand*  in  the 
f  Mr.  Knight'i  lofly  eui^ 
conaervatory,  le  rery  im- 
Thii  plant  ha*  bad  no 

id  an  Agave  i  but  it  ii  now 
feam^hra.    It  seed*  rea- 

M.  Soiilange  Bodin  ha* 
[arden  upmrds  of  1000 

rtktd.—' Obmt. 
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Ymcea  glorioia.  Sir,  there  ig  now  in  the  gorden  of  G.  W.  Newell,  Msq^ 
Hollypoft  Green,  near  Maidenhead,  a  plant  of  the  Yucca  gloriosa  about 
fire  years  of  age,  which  flowered  in  June,  1825.  The  height  was  nearly  6 
feet  from  the  base  of  the  flower  stem,  which  consisted  of  about  43  panicles^ 
with  from  15  to  20  flowers  on  each.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  the 
kut  and  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  two  shoots  have  sprung  from  the 
base  of  the  old  flower  stem,  which  shoots  have  this  autumn  thrown  out 
flowering  stems,  one  of  which  is  now  in  Uoom,  and  the  other  in  a  very 
forward  state,  and  I  have  but  little  doubt  wUI  flower,  if  the.  weather  con- 
tinaes  as  mild  as  it  is  at  present.  The  height  of  the  one  in  bloom  is  5  feet 
from  the  base,  and  the  number  of  panicles  are  50,  averaging  about  14 
flowers  on  each,  the  length  of  them  bein^  9  inches.  A  plant  of  the  Yucta 
filamentosa  flowered  in  very  fine  style  m  the  same  garden  in  July  and 
August.  Is  it  not  an  extraordinary  circumstance  for  the  Yucca  gloriosa  to 
flower  two  years  in  succession  ?  I  am, 

A  constant  reader  of  your  excdlent  and  useful  Gardener's  Magazine, 
Mmdenhead,  Oct,  14M,  1826.  W.  A.  F. 

Edwards  Square,  Kensington,  was  Imd  out  in  1819,  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Paul  Sack,  now  Director  of  the  National  Botanic  Garden  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
from  his  own  plan.  In  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardenii^  it  is  erroneously 
stated  to  have  been  laid  out  from  the  plan  of  A.  Aiglio,  Esq.  on  the  autho- 
rity, if  we  recollect  right,  of  Mr.  Aiglio  himself;  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  get  an  explanation  fi'om  that  gentleman,  who  is,  we  believe,  in  Paris. 
In  Uie  mean  tune,  we  insert  the  correction  sent  us  by  Mr.  Sack.  (Sept.  4tk.) 

SCOTLAND. 

Cttledoman  Horticuliural  Society,  June  15.  The  Secretary  having  read  to 
the  Meeting  a  Report  by  Mr.  Andrew  Dickson  and  Mr.  John  H^,  relative 
to  the  Frame  for  preserving  Wall-Trees,  invented  by  Mr.  John  Dick,  gar- 
dener to  William  Trotter,  Esq.  of  Ballendean,  and  a  model  of  which  was 
sent  to  the  Society  some  time  ago ;  and  that  report  being  highly  favourable, 
theylunaninously  voted  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  to  Mr.  Dick,  and  directed 
that  the  firame  be  erected  against  a  wall  in  the  Garden,  so  as  to  be  properly 
seen  by  the  members. 

Having  heard  a  report  from  the  meeting  of  Garden  Committee,  held  on 
the  8th  of  June,  relative  to  some  remaiks^le  clusters  of  cultivated  Mush- 
rooms sent  from  Pinkie  House,  and  having  also  considered  the  merit  of 
Mr.  James  Stewart,  the  gardener  diere,  in  forcing  and  blanching  Rhubarb- 
stalks  in  the  open  ground  in  the  manner  of  sea-kale,  the  Council  unani- 
mously agreed  that  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Stewart, 
and  thatne  be  requested  to  allow  an  account  of  his  practice  of  forcing 
and  blanching  Rhubarb  to  be  printed  in  the  Memoirs. 

Jufy  6.    Kve  prizes  were  awarded  for  diflbrent  fiiiits. 

Sept.  6.  Nineteen  prizes  were  awarded  for  fruits,  which  were  in  general 
of  excellent  quality,  and  afforded  abundant  evidence  of  the  attention  now 
paid  to  the  higher  branches  of  horticulture  in  this  country.  Some  pleas- 
ing proofs  weie  given  of  the.  advancement  of  horticultural  improvement  in 
the  production,  at  this  meeting,  of  two  seedling  Peaches,  a.seedling  Grape- 
vme,  two  seedling  Apples,  and  a  seedling  Pear.  The  seedling  Peaches 
were  presented  to  the  Committee  by  the  Iionourable  Sir  Alexander  Hope, 
Bart,  of  Luffhess,  personally:  he  stated  that  they  had  been  raised  at  the 
garden  of  his  nephew  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  by  Mr.  James  Smith,  the 
gardener  at  Hopetoun  House.  One  of  the  sorts  was  regarded  as  being  of 
most  excellent  quality ;  and  the  Committee  unanimously  recommended 
that  an  extra  medal  be  awardedto  Mr.  Smith  for  this  production,  with  a 
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requflft  tint  he  will  fuMih  the  histofy  of  it,  and  cominimicale  oittHigi 
for  the  Experifflental  Garden.  The  bunch  of  seedling  Grape  was  likewiae 
regarded  as  of  very  superior  Quality ;  and  the  Committee  were  e(|aaUy  un- 
animous in  recommending  tne  awarding  of  an  extra  medal  for  it,  to  Mr. 
James  Simpson,  gardener  to  James  Wemyss,  Esq.  M.P.,  Wemyss  Castle  ; 
with  a  request  mt  the  Experimental  Garden  may  be  supplied  with  cut* 
tings,  when  a  glased  house  shall  be  ready.  The  seedling  Apples  were  oom- 
municated  by  Mr.  George  Bell  of  Leith,  and  Mr.  Finlay  of  Milfidd ;  and 
the  seedling  Pear  was  from  Chmiston  Hidl  Garden. 

The  culture  of  the  Tomato  or  LoTe-apple  in  Scotland  seeming  to  the 
Committee  to  deserve  encouragement,  and  six  distinct  varieties  raised  at 
Kennet  Garden  and  ripened  in  the  open  air  being  produced  to  the  meet- 
ings the  Committee  recommended  the  awarding  an  extra  medal  to  Mr. 
Peter  Bamet,  gardener  to  Robert  Bruce,  Esq.  <^  Kennet,  for  his  success  in 
this  branch  of  culture. 

There  were  produced  bunches  nearly  ripe  of  the  Black  Cluster  and 
Greek  Ghrape^  from  the  open  wdl  of  the  garden  of  Alexander  Cowan,  Esq. 
Lasswade,  evucing  both  good  nuuiagement  and  a  favourable  season. 

There  were  likewise  euibited  some  specimens  of  the  old  John  Montdth 
pear,  from  an  aged  standard-tree  in  the  orchard  at  Ormiston  Hall,  and 
also  some  specimens  of  the  same  pear  gathered  from  a  grafr  taken  fromi  the 
agckl  standard,  and  placed  on  a  hlard  stock  against  a  south-east  wall ;  the 
former  being  stunted  and  scn^gy,  and  the  latter  laitte,  plaoiP»  luid  beaudfliL 

The  Wine  Conunittee  report,  that  several  of  tne  Wines  produced 
are  excellent  of  thdr  kinds,  and  at  least  equal  to  most  of  those  formerly 
brought  forward  in  competition.  That  which  particularly  attracted 
notice,  and  to  which  they  consider  the  Medal  as  due^  is  marked 
^  Melville  Island;"  the  same  competitor  producing  another  excellently 
prepared  l^^e,  marked  "Caucasus."  On  opening  the  acconmanying 
sealed  letter,  the  Committee  found,  that  the  MelviUe  Island  Wine  was 
prepared  of  White  Currants  and  Rc£ned  Sugar,  without  Spirits ;  and  the 
Caucasus  Wine  from  a  combination  of  White  Currants  and  Ra^berries^ 
by  Mrs.  Patrick  Torrie,  Royal  Circus,  Edinburgh. 

A  Liqueur,  prepared  from  Geans  and  Cherries,  in  imitation  of  the  Swiss 
Kirschewasser,  at  Troquhair  House,  and  transmitted  to  the  Society  by 
Lord  Linton,  through  the  hands  of  Old  Provost  Henderson,  was  producecl; 
and  although  no  medal  has  been  offered  for  Distilled  Liqueurs,  yet  the  Com- 
mittee recommended,  that  an  extra  medal  be  presented  for  this  Liqueur,  to 
shew  the  anxious  desire  of  the  Society  to  encourage  every  manufacture 
connected  with  the  produce  of  the  Garden. 

Sept.  1th.  The  Secretary  read  a  communicadon  from  Mr.  George 
Shiells,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Blantyre,  Erskine  House,  mr. 
Shiells,  finding  that  the  Black  Damascus  Grape  did  not  tet  freely,  took 
some  bunches  of  the  flowers  of -the  Royal  Muscadine,  a  free  setting  kind, 
and  of  which  he  had  flowers  to  spare,  and  dusted  the  pollen  over  the 
flowers  of  the  Black  Damascus,  about  eight  days  after  these  had  expanded, 
and  when  the  stigmata  seemed  crowned  with  globules.  Those  Imnches  of 
the  Black  Damascus  so  treated,  set  very  freely ;  while  those  not  dusted 
with  the  Muscadine  pollen,  set  only  a  few  hemes  in  each  bunch.  Speci- 
mens of  bunches  of  both  kinds  were  presented  at  the  meeting.  Hie  meet- 
ing, regarding  this  practice,  whether  altogether  original  or  not,  (See  Gard. 
Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  308.),  as  deserving  of  attention  and  encouragement,  unani- 
mously voted  an  extra  medal  to  Mr.  Shiells ;  whose  letter  further  proved 
that  the  practice  was,  on  his  part,  the  result  of  his  own  judgment  and 
reflection. 

7%«  Glasgow  HorticuUural  Society  was  instituted  in  1812,  for  **  the  en- 
couragement of  all  attempts  to  improve  our  present  Horticultural  knowledge 
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and  pn^iee,  bgr  batowiBg  rewardi  qdod  those  memben  of  the  toddv  who 
eomiDiiiiicate  useful  ioformction  on  nortieultural  subjects ;  who  nose  or 
iBtrodiice  new  and  approved  varieties  of  vegetables,  fruits,  or  flowers;  who 
produce  the  best  specimens,  and  raise  the  latest  crops  of  prescribed  articles, 
or  who,  in  any  department  of  Horticulture,  appear  to  merit  approbation.'* 

Its  members  consist  of  amateurs  of  horticulture,  and  of^professional 
and  practical  gardeners. 

Amateurs  are  considered  members,  on  pigring  lOr.  ^  of  entry-money,  5f; 
to  the  libraiy,  and  the  annual  sum  of  5«.  or  3L  5s.  for  life ;  and  gardeners 
who  have  charge  of  hot*houses,  on  paying  5s.  of  entry,  Ss.  6d.  to  the  library, 
and  4«.  annually,  or  2l.  12«.  6d,  for  life;  and  all  other  gardeners  on  paying 
5f.  entry,  Sc  6i.  to  the  libraiy,  and  3s.  6d,  annually,  or  1/.  l  U.  ed.  for  life,  t 

Donations  for  a  permanent  fund  are  also  received  by  the  Society.  The 
niunber  of  meetings  in  the  year  is  not  fixed,  and  the  number  and  value  of 
priies  depend  chidiy  on  the  liberality  of  the  nobUiUr  imd  gentry  of  Glas* 
gow  and  its  vicinity.  A  librarv  is  to  be  formed  chiemr  of  horticultund,  bo- 
tanical, and  agricultural  books ;  donations  to  which  will  be  tlumkfixlly 
reoeivcMJ,  and  a  list  of  the  donors  will  be  appended  to  the  library  catolcmck 
The  above  and  other  matters  were  sanctioned  by  a  general  meeting  oftbe 
Sodety  in  Nov.  18S5,  and  printed  in  18S6,  under  the  title  of  **  Articles  and 
Regnlftrionfl  of  the  Ghuj^ow  Horticultural  Society."  We  slmll  be  happv  to 
hear  of  a  beginning  having  been  made  to  the  library ;  and  we  hope  it  will  ul» 
timatelybe  rendered  accessible,  under  certain  regulations,  to  all  tnegardcnen 
about  Glasgow,  whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not. 

Jkn^riet  and  Gaihwmf  HorUcvkural  Society.  The  Committee  report, 
that  on  the  dlst  October,  a  prize  had  been  awvded  to  James  Cunmngbanr, 
gwdener  to  W.  Stothcrt,  Esq-  of  Gaigen,  for  the  best  walnuts;  and  another 
to  Charles  Davkbon,  gaidener  to  ——  Murray,  Esq.  of  Murraysthwaite,  for 
the  best  filberto. 

On  the  2d  December  a  variety  of  prizes  were  awarded  for  apples  and 
pears.  A  prize  was  also  awarded  for  an  excellent  assortment  of  vegetableS| 
particularly  veiy  fine  cauliflower  and  cellery.  The  frnit  was  very  fine,  and 
m  excellent  condition. 

The  Secretary  produced  a  letter  which  he  bad  received  from  Joseph  Sa- 
bine, Esq,  Secretai^  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  contmnifag  a 
very  liberal  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  London  Society,  granting  one 
of  their  large  silver  medals  ^rarfy  {and  to  begin  wUh  the  present  year  1886,} 
the  medal  to  be  awarded  by  the  Committee  of  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway 
Society  to  any  one  memb^  of  the  Society  they  shall  think  the  most  deserv* 
ing  in  the  course  of  the  year,  for  his  competitions^  cuitivaaon,  or  communica^ 
tions  on  Horticultural  subjects. 

The  Committee  resolved,  that  in  consideration  of  the  variety  of  valuable 
articles  produced  in  an  excellent  state  of  cultivation  during  the  year  1886, 

S'  Wiluam  Chalmers,  gardener  to  Ebenezer  Stott,  Esq.  of  Castledykes, 
ey  therefore  recommend  him  as  the  person  proper  to  receive  the  medal 
so  liberally  and  handsomely  agreed  to  be  awarded  as  a  reward  of  merit  by 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  ]x)ndon. 

The  Committee,  in  order  that  the  reward  of  merit  may  be  diflbsed  as 
generally  as  possible,  and  to  induce  gardeners  to  distinguish  themselves,  and 
that  local  circumstances  and  situations  may  have  no  undue  influence,  re- 
solve that  the  successful  candidate  who  may  be  preferred  in  the  course  of 
any  year,  shall  not  be  entitied  to  receive  a  similar  compliment  till  after  the 
lapse  of  one  year.  •  W.  G. 

Dumfries,  2d  Dec.  1886. 

HorOculinral  Society  of  Montrose,  We  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  regulap 
tions  and  bye-laws  of  this  society,  which  was  instituted  in  1886.    It  con* 
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iisti  of  a  presidenty  Henry  Westmacott,  Esq. ;  a  committee  office,  a  8ecr»> 
tary  ancF  treasurer  Mr.  Charles  Sharp,  and  a  number  of  membersy  witb 
amateurs  and  practical  gardeners.  The  prizes  are  to  be  ^ven  on  the  first 
Wednesday  ot  May,  June,  July,  and  September.  ^  A  circulating  garden 
library  would,  v^e  are  inclined  to  think,  prove  highly  useful  at  Montrose.  H.  L. 

Ayrshire  HoriwuHural  Uhrary,  Tne  general  annual  meeting  of  the  Ayr- 
shire Horticultural  Library  took  place  at  Ayr  on  the  9d  November,  wheo 
the  following  office-bearers  were  elected. 

Mr.  Thomas  Skinner,  preses.  Committee,  Messrs.  James  Andrew,  John 
Goudie,  John  Smith.  Thomas  Imrie,  treasurer.  William  M'Carter, 
librarian  and  clerk. 

Among  the  many  institutions  at  present  in  the  town  and  county  of  Ayr, 
none  seems  to  be  in  a  more  thriving  state,  and  worthy  of  notice,  than  the 
one  above  named.  It  is  progressively  advancing  in  number  of  membersi 
and  consequently  in  number  of  books.  It  was  uistituted  about  two  years 
ago  by  several  gardeners,  and  is  now  patronized  by  the  first  gentlemen  in 
the  county.  It  consists  of  about  100  vols,  of  most  expensive  and  valu-^ 
able  works,  which  are  scarcely  any  where  else  to  be  found.  They  are  wdl 
sdected  by  a  committee  of  intelligent  Horticulturists,  and  it  requires  simply 
to  mention  the  fact  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Institution  more  into 
the  notice  of  the  farmers,  for  whose  interest  we  rejoice  to  understand  they 
have  determined  likewise  to  embrace  woritt  calculated  to  promote  the 
science  of  agriculture.  We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  Institution  bids 
fiftir  to  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  libraries  in  this  country^ 
and  an  honour  to  the  county  of  Ayr.  We  understand  this  laudable  and 
praiseworthy  example  (las  been  followed  in  other  counties.  The  terms  are 
extremely  moderate,  and  the  money,  when  collected,  is  instantly  laid  out 
in  increasing  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture, 
Agriculture,  &c — (Ayrshire  Magnet,) 

We  received  the  above  after  the  whole  of  our  Magazine  was  sent  to 
press,  otherwise  we  should  have  endeavoured  to  procure  some  account  of 
the  origin  and  rules  of  this  very  interesting  institution,  so  much  in  unison 
with  our  sentiments.  We  trust  to  Mr.  MHHarter  to  axpply  us  with  this  in- 
formation for  our  next  Number. 

Qrapes, — There  is  at  present  (Oct.  1.)  crowing  in  the  open  air,  on  the 
firont  of  a  house  with  a  west  exposure,  beJoneing  to  Mr.  William  Craven, 
village  of  Dirleton,  a  most  abundant  crop  of  black  cluster  grapes,  fully  ripe. 
Opposite  the  windows^  where  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  reflection  of  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  they  are  singularly  lam.  This  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  this 
part  of  Scotland,  being  within  one  mue  of  the  sea,  quite  exposed  to  the 
west  winds.  Mr.  Craven  has  bestowed  mat  pains  on  the  training  of  the 
vines,  and  now  connders  himself  more  tisan  requited  for  the  trouble  be- 
stowed on  them.  The  abundance  of  the  crop  may  by  some  be  attributed 
to  the  mildness  of  the  season ;  but  for  these  two  years  back  he  has  reaped 
a  plentiful  crop.  A  vine  of  the  Black  Hambui^h  is  growing  in  the  open  air 
in  the  garden  of  Claud  Nelson,  Esq.  Ardardan,  which  has  a  gooa  crop. 
The  clusters  are  large  and  handsome,  the  berries  well  swelled,  and  nearly 
as  highly  coloured  as  if  they  had  been  grdwn  in  a  hot-house.  This  is  a 
striking  e£fect  of  the  almost  tropical  heat  which  prevailed  in  this  country 
this  season. — {Fife  Herald,) 

Grapes  in  the  open  Air,  — As  a  proof-  of  the  extraordinary  fineness  of 
the  season,  a  good  crop  of  ^pes  has  been  produced  in  the  open  air  at 
Bamcluth  garden,  near  Hamilton,  a  great  part  of  which  were  comj^etely 
ripe.  A  few  of  the  bunches  weighed  urom  a  pound  and  a  half  to  a  pound 
and  three  quarters ;  but  these  were  forced,  in  so  far  that  either  bricks,  tiles, 
or  slates  were  placed  under  them,  and  bell-glasses  above  them.    The  gar- 
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Ueoer  (bund,  upon  trial,  that  the  slates  succeeded  much  better  in  brin^g 
them  forward  Uian  either  the  tiles  or  the  bricks.  We  have  also  seen  some 
▼ery  rich  clusters  of  grapes  raised^  at  Carmyle  House,  in  the  open  air, 
without  the  least  assistance  from  artificial  heat.  —  {Glasgow  Herald.) 

WalntiU, — We  were  this  day  (Oct.  2.)  shown  some  walnuts  completely 
matured,  and  equal  to  any  English  or  foreign  fruit  we  ever  saw.  They  were 
mwn  in  East  Lothian,  and  the  trees  from  which  thev  were  gathered  were 
Dterally  covered  with  fruit.  It  is  a  rare  tiling  to  see  this  fruit  ripen  here  in 
any  season,  but  to  have  it  so  early  as  the  end  of  September,  is  certainly 
unparalleled.  —  {Scot$man,) 

WalniUi  and  Chetntds  grew  and  ripened  this  season  in  the  open  air  in 
several  places  in  the  Highlands,  particularly  at  Castle  Menzies. — {Se0U 
Times,) 

Huge  Pear.  —  A  pear  of  the  Bell  ton^e  variety  was  pulled  the  other 

day  atTerraughty,  Dumfries-shire,  which  is  16^  inches  in  circumference  at 

one  place,  and  12f  at  another.    Its  weight  is  exacti^  27  oz^  and  we  are 

not  sure  tiiat  a  larger  pear  was  ever  seen  or  heard  of  in  Scotiand. — (i>»m- 

fries  Courier,)  * 

Lemnoy  or  Due^s  Meat.  — This  singular  genus  is  rarely  seen  in  flower 
in  any  part  of  Britain,  and  indeed  its  flowers  were  very  long  a  desideratum 
in  the  botanical  world.  L.  gibba  had  been  seen  in  flower,  we  believe,  in 
En^and  only  by  Mr.  Borrer  of  Henfield,  Sussex,  who  observed  it  at  Lewis ; 
tin  last  summer  Dr.  Greville  observed,  on]  the  24th  of  July,  both  L.  gibba 
and  L.  minor  in  flower  in  great  abundance  in  the  ditch  at  the  west  end  of 
Dnddingston  Loch.  —  (Dr.  Brewstei's  Jour,  Oct.  p.  377.) 

Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  lOth  Sept,  1826.— The  following  list  of 
rare  plants,  which  have  flowered  here  durine  the  last  three  months^  was 
communicated  by  Dr.  Graham  to  Jameson's  Hiilosophical  Journal : 

Asdepias  tuberosa,  flowered  in  the  open  border,  in  front  of  one  of  the 
stoves.  Banksia  semula,  flowering  very  freely  in  the  greenhouse ;  the  young 
branches  and  leaves  are  covered  with  a  rusty  pubescence.  Callicarpa  cana, 
raised  from  seed  sent  by  Dr.  Wallich  from  India  in  1825,  and  marked 
^  Nepaul ;"  it  has  been  kept  in  the  stove. 

Campanula  dichotoma.  and  grandiflora.  Capparis  spinosa.  Caper  bush, 
in  the  open  border,  in  front  of  one  of  the  stoves.  Commelina  cyanoi« 
Draba  alpina  fi  siliculse  pilosis.  Br.  Supplement  to  Appendix  of  Captain 
Parry's  first  voyage.  The  seeds  of  this  and  several  other  arctic  plants  were 
given  to  Professor  Graham  by  Mr.  Fisher,  tifter  Captain  Parry's  second 
voyage.  Some  of  tiie  plants  could  not  be  preserved  after  th^  had  ger- 
minated ;  but  this  is  fully  established. 

Glycine  mollis.  Irisvema.  Ixoraincamata.  Lobelia  corymbosa.  (Hook. 
Exot.  Flor.)  Lonicera  flexuosa.  Lotus  decumbens.  (Sm.  Engl.  For.)  L. 
nmor.  Bishop,  in  Edin.  Phil.  Journal,  Jan.  1826.  ''This  plant  we  had  firom 
Mr.  Itishop  himself,  and  I  cannot  hesitate  in  considering  it  the  L.  decum^ 
bens  of  Smith." 

B^Bffnolia  grandiflora,  flowered  freely  on  the  open  wall.  ^  Martynia  pro- 
bosd&a :  the  seeds  were  brought  from  Mexico  by  Mr.  Mair,  and  the  plant 
is  ripening  fiuit.  Musa  sapientum.  Nelumbium  spedosum.  Nicotiana 
vlncsaflora. 

Nyraphaca  alba,  var.  canadensu.  This  is  easily  distingiushed  from  the 
European  plant  by  the  longer  divisions  of  the  stigma,  by  the  very  unequal 
calyx,  by  the  outer  petals  bang  green  on  the  outside,  and  by  the  rounded 
overlappins  lobes  or  the  leaves.  A.  nuphar,  from  Canada,  also  flowered^  in 
the  pond  this  season.  It  seemed  certainly  new ;  but  no  memoranda  having 
been  taken  at  the  time,  little  can  be  said,  except  that  the  flowers  very 
neariy  resembled  the  N.  advena,  while  the  habit  of  the  plant  was  tiiat  of 
the  N.  lutea;  the  leaves  are  not  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Both 
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of  tlwie  plants  weve  presented  to  the  Botanic  Chffden  by  tiie  CoonteiB  <€ 
Dalbousie,  and  both  flowered  in  July. 

Penoonia  lanceolata.  Polygala  affinis.  Pycnottachys  coenilea.  RueUk 
ttrepens.  Spatalla  bracteata.  Stach^  angnstifolia.  Thunbeigia  alata. 
Thunbergia  angulata.  Valeriana  allianfolia.  Yucca  filamentosa.  Zephy- 
lanthes  roeeaLr—lJameton^t  Edm,  Phil.  Jour.  p.  385, 586.) 

GauUMeria  ShaUon  (Erioee^  has  been  raised  perhaps  for  the  first  dme  in 
Britain,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  GUsgow,  nrom  seeds  gathered  by  Mr. 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Scouler  on  the  banks  of  the  Colombia  river.  Farther  up 
the  country  they  found  extensive  tracts  covered  with  the  blue  flowers  of 
Phalanaium  esculentum  (Asphodelese),  which  a  good  deal  resembles  the  com- 
mon fiad  hyacinths,  and  is  a  fisivourite  article  of  food  with  the  natives  of 
Columbia.  **  In  botanizing  in  this  agreeable  spot,  they  were  dianned  with 
the  little  Calypso  borealis,  and  the  graceful  Lmnsea  borealis,  both  of  which 
are  well  known  to  be  equally  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.'*  — (BrewiUr's  Edin.  Jaum,  Oct.  1826.,  p.  979.) 

Douote  Scotch  Roga. —  We  have  just  seen  the  catalo^e  of  Messrs. 
Austin  and  M'Aslan,  m  whose  nursery  at  Glasgow  most  ot  the  best  sorts 
have  been  raised  from  seed,  and  where  there  is  now  the  most  complete  col- 
lection in  Britain.  It  consists  of  Sio  varieties;  and  what  renders  it  par- 
ticularly valuable  to  purchasers  is,  that  after  each  name  are  the  initial  letters 
of  the  colour  of  the  flower,  as  B.  blush,  C.  cream.,  D.  daric,  L.  light,  M. 
marble,  P.  purpl^  R.  red,  S.  striped,  T.  tinged»  W.  white,  Y.  ydlow-  We 
are  sure  it  would  answer  the  purposes  of  the  London  nurserymen,  if  th<nr 
would  take  the  same  trouble  witn  their  lists;  for  the  names  of  roses,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  convey  no  sort  of  idea  of  their  colours,  and  intendinp: 
purchasers  are  puzzled  and  disheartened  so  as  not  to  purchase  so  freely  as  uT 
they  knew  what  they  were  purchasing. 

IRELAND. 

SofUcvltural  Society  of  IreUmi^  Juiy  6.  Sx  prizes  were  given  for  florists' 
flowers.  At  the  annual  exhibition  of  fruit  ripened  on  open  garden  wails, 
eight  prizes  were  given  away ;  the  first  for  peaches,  to  Mr.  Wilkie,  gardener 
to  W.  Gregorv,  ^.    {Iruh  Farm,  Jour.) 

Salt.  ^  We  know  many  Irish  farmers  who  lately  tried  salt  as  a  manure, 
and  the  result  of  their  experiment  establishes  the  justice  of  English  recom- 
mendations on  the  subject.  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  recommends  one  bushel 
to  one  acre,  on  the  good  authority  of  a  eentleman  who  made  a  series  of 
experiments  on  salt  as  a  manure,  and  hel{  that  the  proportion  of  a  bushel 
to  one  acre  answered  best,  and  the  land  was  more  produetive.** 

Farmers  should  not  overlook  this  &ct,  that  com  grown  on  land  manured 
by^  sea-weed,  or  ^wn  on  sea  land,  is  peculiarlv  rich  and  luxuriant.  Whence 
arises  this  peculiar  richness  of  growth,  if  not  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
land  being  impregnated  vnth  salt  ?    (Irish  Farm.  Jour,) 

Orapes  on  an  open  Wall.  In  addition  to  other  proofs  of  the  fine  season 
we  have  had,  there  were  gathered  the  first  week  of  November,  two  baskets 
of  perfectly  ripe  and  weltflavoured  mpes,  in  large  bunches,  from  an  open, 
unprotected  wall,  in  the  garden  of  A.  Semple,  Esq.  at  Malahide,  in  the 
county  of  Dublin.    {Irish  Farm,  Jour^ 

Potatoes^  The  editor  of  the  Irish  Farmer's  Journal  relates,  in  his  paper 
of  Oct.  21.,  an  experiment  made  in  his  own  garden  at  Rathfiunham,  near 
Dublin,  to  ascertain  the  eflfect  of  artificial  watering  on  the  potatoe.  Though 
the  water  was  not  given  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  apparently  was  pouied 
on  the  drilL  instead  of  in  the  furrow  between  the  driUs,  still  the  result  was 
in  favour  of  watering.  In  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy,  about  Avignon 
and  Florence^  for  example,  the  potatoe  b  grown  in  the  ndds  in  cows,  and 
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-w  MOO  88  they  are  esithed  up  the  water  is  admitted^  twice  a  week,  ten  or    | 
twelve  hours  each  time,  in  the  furrows  between  the  rows,  so  that  the  soil 
and  subsoil  is  as  thorougfal)r  soaked  as  in  watering  mss  kinds.    In  die  vale     , 
ef  the  Amo,  every  description  o^rop  is  grown  in  driils,  and  watered  in  this 
manner;  and  although  the  practice  of  watering  arable  lands  does  not  suit      ^ 
the  cold  and  moist  climate  oF  the  British  isles,  yet  when  it  is  tried,  the  pro-      I 
cess  obserred  in  countries  where  it  is  carried  on  successfully  on  a  laive       \ 
scale,  should  be  imitated*    A  correspondent  of  the  Dublin  editor  judidonsly       I 
recommends  making  holes  with  sticks  among  the  roots  of  the  plants,  at  least 
a  foot  deep,  and  pouring  the  water  into  them.      /^' 

BxperimewUd  r'arm,  A  prospectus  b  now  driiblating  for  the  establish- 
ment of  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin.  We  thought  Uie  days  for  such 
things  had  been  eone  by.  There  is  quite  knowledge  enoush  on  the  subject 
6f  agriculture  already,  at  least  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland;  what  is 
most  wanted  for  that  country,  is  to  embody  the  knowledge  already  known 
in  the  general  practice  of  cultivators.  There  is  no  way  of  effecting  this  so 
judicious  as  that  of  every  proprietor  doing  all  he  can  for  his  own  estate. 
Let  him  live  there  and  devote  himself  to  its  improvement,  or  find  a  sub- 
stitute who  will ;  but  whether  he  does  or  does  not,  an  experimental  farm 
at  Dublin  will  be  of  no  use  to  him.  While  we  state  this  as  our  opinion,  we 
do  not  mean  to  question  the  sincerity  or  patriotism  of  the  proposer  of  this 
experimental  farm,  of  whom  we  know  notning. 


Art.  III.    Harticuhural  Society. 

Sept.  5.  No  meeting  was  held  in  consequence  of  the  meeting-room  beinff 
under  repair,  but  various  articles  were  sent  for  exhibition,  among  which 
the  following  are  the  most  remarkable : 

A  branch  of  a  peach  tree,  bearine  two  {perfect  Peaches  and  a  Nectarine^ 
from  Mr.  James  Arly,  gardener  to  Frederick  Reeyes,  Esq.  of  East  Sheen, 
Surrey.  Two  Melons,  crown  in  the  open  air  without  protection,  from  Mr. 
Wm.  (Jreenshields,  C.M.H.S.,  gardener  to  Richard  Benyon  de  Beauvoir, 
Bsq.  F.H.S.  A  branch  of  a  peach  tree,  bearing  two  perfect  Peaches  and  a 
Nectarine,  from  Mr.  John  Baker,  gardener  to  John  Hemson,  Esq.  at  South 
Weald,  Brentwood.  Dried  fruit  of  the  Kishmish  Apricot  and  of  the  Date, 
fiom  Sadi  Ombark.  Specimens  of  Lambert's  Nut,  from  Aylmer  Bourke 
Lambert,  Esq.  F.H.S.  A  seedling  Yellow  Nectarine,  of  great  beauty,  firom 
Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Co.  of  Exeter.  (Noticed  in  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  l« 
p.  453.) 

Sept.  19.  nefoihwing  Papers  were  rsinf  .•— On  planting  the  moist  al- 
Ittvial  banks  of  Rivers  with  ^it  Trees.  By  Mr.  John  Robertson,  F.HJ3. 
Upon  the  Cultivation  of  Fuchdas.  By  Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener  to 
l^^lliam  I^chback,  Esq.  ofCamberweU,  Surrey;  communicated  by  John 
Wrench,  Esq.  F.H  A  Upon  the  Cultivation  of  Asparagus.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  George  Sanders.  An  Account  of  nine  varieties  of 
Persian  Melons.  By  Mr.  John  Lindley,  F.L.S.  &c.,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  the  Garden.  Notice  of  certain  Vineries  at  various  phices  in  Scotiand, 
with  arched  Hanging  Trellisses.  By  Mr.  William  Smith,  undei^wdcaier 
in  the  Arboretum  department  of  the  garden  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  at  Oiiswick. 
On  some  new  varieties  of  Plums.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretaiy. '  By  Thomas 
And.  Knight,  Esq.  FJI.S.  &c.  Prendent. 

Amtmg  ike  Mattert  eskibUed  were  the  Jbllowmg  .'-^Dned  fhut  of  Zizy- 
phiH  Jujuba(the  Dateof  the  Chmese),  from  John  Reeves,Esq.  F.H.S.of  Can- 
ton.  Blanched  shooU  of  Symphytum  officinale.    These  may  be  eaten  like 
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the  blanched  shooU  of  Angelica,  or  Finochto.  Flowers  of  Zinnia  multiflora^ 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Torbron,  g^ener  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  F.H.S.  A 
Peach  and  Nectarine,  combined  in  one  fruit,  from  Mr.  Cortessor,  sent  by 
John  Trotter,  Esq.  ^ 

Oct,  Zd,  Hie  foUowmg  are  some  of  the  Mailers  which  were  ejr^bUed.  ^ — 
Fruits  of  Eugenia  Jambos,  or  the  yellow  Rose  Apple,  of  Psidium  Cattleia- 
num.  and  of  the  Mango,  from  the  Earl  of  Powis,  F.  H.  S.  Fruiu  of  the 
myrtle-leaved  and  oval  Orange,  and  specimens  of  the  long-fruited  Cap- 
ucum,from  Mr.  William  Buck,  F.H.S.  Fruit  of  Crats^us  tanacetifolia, 
from  James  Robert  Gowen,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Fruit  of  the  Madeira  and  Madras 
Citron,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Moffiitt,  F.H.S.,  gardener  to  the  Viscount  Sydney, 
F.H.S. 

From  the  garden  of  the  Society,  —  Roots  of  Lathyrus  tuberosus.  Plants 
of  Chou  k  grosses  cotes,  vert  et  blonde,  of  Cove  Tronchuda,  (Portuguese 
Cabbage,)  c£  varieties  of  the  autumn  Radish,  and  of  five  sorts  of  Gourds. 
Flowers  of  a  plant  related  to  the  genus  GUia,  since  published  under  the 
name  of  Gilia  capitata  in  the  Botanical  Magazine.  This  will  become  a 
valuable  hardy  annual. 

Oct.  nth.  The  following  Paper  was  read. —  Report  upon  the  new  or 
rare  plants  which  flowered  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick,  between  \(arch,  18S5,  and  March  1826.  Part  the  Ist,  being  the 
tender  plants.  By  Nfr.  John  Lindley,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Garden  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. 

ExhJMedfrmn  the  garden  of  the  Society  —Flowers  of  Rosa  Champney- 
ana,  of  Onadium  Inroatum,  an  extremely  rare  Brazilian  epiphyte,  and  of 
Lobelia  tupa,  a  rare  herbaceous  plant  from  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

Nov.  7th.  The  following  Papers  were  read.  —  On  the  varieties  of  Car- 
doons,  and  the  methods  of  cultivating  them.  By  Mr.  Andrew  Mathews, 
A.LJS.  Accounts  and  descriptions  of  the  several  plants  belonging  to  the 
genus  Hoya,  which  are  cultivated  in  the  garden  at  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety at  Chiswick.  By  Mr.  James  Traill,  under  gardener  in  the  ornamental 
experimental  department. 

ThefoUowine  are  some  of  the  Matters  which  were  exhibited.  —  A  Pome- 
granate ripenea  upon  an  open  wfdl.  From  Mr.  WiUiam  Donaldson,  gar- 
dener to  the  Marqub  of  Downshire.  A  capsule  of  Nelumbium  speciosuro, 
and  four  sorts  oi  Pears,  erown  at  Vallejrfieid,  in  Scotland.  From  Air.  Alex- 
ander Stewart,  F.H.S.  Fsidium  pomiterum,  or  white  Guava,  from  the  gar- 
den of  Mrs.  Marryat,  at  Wimbledon.  Alexanders,  a  vegetable  formerly 
cultivated  instead  of  Celerv,  from  Mr.  John  Haythorn,  gardener  to  the 
LfOrd  Middleton,  F.H.S.  A  specimen  in  spirits  of  Taxodium  distichum 
(deciduous  Cypress)  in  seed ;  ripened  in  England,  and  flowers  of  Bidens 
procera,  and  Tagctes  corymbosa,  handsome  new  herbaceous  plants,  from 
Aylmer  Bourke  Lambert,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Fruit  of  Berberis  Asiatica,  a  rare 
Nepal  shrub,  from  William  Wells,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Green-fleshed  and  Rock 
Melons,  the  produce  of  cuttings  struck  from  Vines  which  had  borne  a  sum- 
mer crop  of  truit,  from  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  F.H.S. 

From  the  garden  of  the  Societv.  —  Flowers  of  24  sorts  of  Chrysanth^ 
mums,  and  of  a  new  species  of  Oncidium  from  Brazil,  neariy  allied  to 
O.  flexuosum. 

Nov.  21.  7%e  following  Papers  were  read.  —  Description  with  plans  of 
a  Hot  Wall.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  John  Hav,  C.M.H.S. 
An  account  of  two  varieties  of  the  Mango  fruit,  which  ripened  in  the  war- 
den of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  at  Walcot  UalTin  Shropshire.  By  Joseph  Sabme, 
Esq.  F.H.S.  &c  Secretary. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Matters  which  were  exhibited.'-^urled  Lilac 
Chrysanthemum  sporting  mto  curled  Pink,  from  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  F.H  JS. 
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From  the  garden  qfthe  Society.  —  Plants  in  flower  of  31  lorts,  and  also 
flowers  of  four  other  sorts  of  Chrysanthemums.  Seyen  ^orts  of  Gourds,  and 
eight  sorts  of  Savoys.  Trooper's  Helmet,  and  lemon  queen  Pine  Apples,  and 
1 7  sorts  of  Apples. 

Aho  a  Communicaium  from  the  Council,  stating,  that  Mr.  Turner,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary,  having  abused  the  confidence  which  the  Society  had  placed 
in  him,  has  been  discharged  from  his  situation.  Owing  to  the  artful  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Turner  contrived  to  deceive  the  Officers  of  the  Society,  and 
the  successive  Auditors  for  the  last  seven  yean,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  have  submitted  this  report  for' a  great  length  of  time,  if  a  list  otthe 
persons  from  whom  he  had  received  compositions,  and  other  payments, 
widiout  die  usual  vouchers,  had  not  been  obtained  from  himself.  After 
giving^  him  credit  for  the  payments  for  annual  contributions,  which  he 
made  in  the  names  of  individuals  from  whom  he  had  received  compositions, 
and  the  net  produce  of  his  efiects  and  furniture,  the  loss  to  the  Society  will 
amount  to  about  j£840. 

C/dsunck  Garden^  Dec,  4th.  The  show  of  Chrysanthemums  here  this 
autumn  is  as  fine  as  usual.  Part  are  trained  against  the  walls,  but  the  gene- 
ral collectioti,  nearly  50  sorts,  are  in  pots  under  a  glass  roof.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  and  oT  blame,  that  in  this  collection  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  se- 
lections exhibited  in  the  room  of  the  Society  in  London,  the  dtflerent  sorts 
are  mixed  indiscriminately,  instead  of  being  grouped  according  to  their 
colours.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  room  to  repeat  here  what  we  have  so  fre^ 
quentiy  advanced  in  &vour  of  the  latter  method  over  the  former ;  of  variety 
over  mixture;  but  we  must  state  our  opinion,  that  it  is  discreditable  to 
those  who  direct  the  aflairs  of  the  Society,  to  exhibit  both  to  young  gar- 
deners, and  persons  who  visit  the  garden  and  attend  the  meetings,  so  de- 
cided an  instance  of  bad  taste.  In  some  matters  of  this  kind  there  may  be 
room  for  disputes,  but  this  is  so  simple  a  matter,  one  in  which  there  is  so 
absolute  a  right  and  wrong,  that  it  is  without  excuse.  The  influence  of 
example  is  great  even  in  little  thii^. 

Garden  Regulations.  **  Sir, — f  observe  that  in  your  Third  Number, 
(Vol.  L  p.  314.),  you  have  printed  the  regulations  for  the  admission,  &c.  of 
labourers  into  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick ;  now,  I 
•confess,  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  you,  both  as  a  fiiend  to  gardeners,  and 
as  a  man  of  common  sense,  when  publishing  these  regulations,  should  not 
have  animadverted  upon  them  in  the  manner  they  deserve.  You  must  be 
aware  that  they  are  held  in  derision  by  all  the  nurserymen  and  master  gar- 
deners about  London  who  know  any  thing  about  them,  and  laughed  at  by 
the  young  men  themselves.  If  so  many  regulations  are  necessarv  to  manage 
twenty  or  thirty  country  lads,  who  have  no  other  object  than  that  of 
learning  their  profession,  what  is  to  be  done  in  large  establbhments  ?  Pray 
are  there  as  many  r^ulations  for  the  clerks  in  Re^nt  Street  ?  or  if  there 
are,  what  is  the  use  of  them,  since  we  see  one  of  them  has  been  carrying  on 
a  system  of  fraud  and  forgery  for  several  years  without  detection  r  The 
whole  classification,  and  rules  and  regulations  published  respecting  the  ^- 
den,  and  the  subscribers  and  non-subscribers,  &c.  &c.  I  pronounce  to  be  m  a 
contracted  and  illiberal  spirit,  unworthy  of  Englishmen.  I  wonder  indeed 
that  the  members  of  a  (professedly)  liberal  society  should  quietly  submit  to 
be  classed  and  regulated,  and  starred  and  scheduled,  like  the  items  in  a  paper 
of  assttsed  taxes  ?  Hobtolanus. 

We  were  much  of  the  same  opinion  as  our  correspondent,  when  we  noticed 
the  report  to  which  he  alludes  (y  ol.  I.  p.  a  1 3.),  but  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
saying  more  at  the  time  than  gtvine  a  hint  of  our  opinion,  (p.  315.  Art.  11.) 
As  to  the  17  regulations  for  the  labourers,  we  should  probably  not  hava 
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eo|Ned  tbem  into  our  para,  had  it  not  been  to  antwer  •  query,  (Mr.  Brown's) 
noticed  at  the  time  on  the  cover.  Rules  and  regulations  to  a  certain  extent 
eannot  be  done  without ;  but  there  should  always  be  enough  of  liberty  to 
call  forth  the  exercise  of  good  sense  and  discretion  both  in  master  and 
servant.  —  Cond, 

AppUcaHon  for  GritfU^  CtUtmgi,  4^.  **  Sir, — It  appears^  by  a  notice  in 
die  4th  vol.  page  804.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  that  the  Fellows  are  prohibited  from  making  application  to  the 
exhibitors  of  fruits  and  flowers  for  grafts^  cuttings,  &c.  of  tne  articles  exhi- 
bited ;  and  by  the  recerU  reguialums,  subscribers  to  the  Society's  garden  are 
the  only  persons  who  have  any  prospect  of  being  supplied  therdfrom  with 
those  or  any  other  articles ;  oUier  Fellows  are  reterrea  to  the  nurserymen, 
to  whom  «stributions  have  been  made,  where  they  mav  purchase  such 
plants  as  have  been  supplied  to  them  from  the  Garden.  Now,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  be  a  very  great  accommodation  to  the  wutarrgd 
frUowtf  if  lists  were  to  be  publishecl  annually  by  the  Council,  of  the  names 
of  those  nurserymen,  with  their  places  of  residence,  who  tkmd  m  the  stm^ 
Mkkte  of  the  Secretary* i/avovr^  and  have  plants,  &c.  for  sale,  which  have 
been  supplied  to  them  from  the  Society's  ^den,  in  order  that  the  iioi^ 
Mubicribtng  Fellows  (particularly  those  residing^  at  a  great  distance  from 
London)  may  know  where  to  purchase  those  articles,  which,  by  an  at  poU 
facto  law,  they  are  not  permitted  to  obtain  by  other  meensL  Such  an  ai^ 
nouncement  would  to  myself  and  many  other  of  the  Fellows  under  similar 
oircumstances,  be  particularly  useful,  especially  during  the  planting  season ; 
but  from  the  want  of  such  a  list,  we  are  deprived  of  the  power,  even  by 
purchase,  of  supplying  our  wants,  and  the  nurserymen  lose  the  sale  of 
many  plants  for  which  they  would  otherwise  receive  orders.  I  am,  Sfr,  &c. 

«  SO^  Nov.  1886."  «*  MxNToa." 


SfMnith  Hoe.  The  engraving  and  description  of  the  Spanish  hoe  sent 
by  Mentor,  we  have  not  been  Me  to  find  room  for  in  this  Number,  but  we 
have  sent  the  hoe  to  Weir's  Manufrctory,  Oxford  Street,  where  it  is 
manufactured  of  diflerent  sizes,  and  at  different  prices.  —  Cond, 

The  term  Labourer, — An  Apprentice  writes,  **  By  the  relations  of  ^ 
Ae  Hortictdtural  Society's  garden,  I  find,  '  Candidates  for  admission  must 
have  been  educated  as  gardenen^  yet  in  these  regulations  thev  are  called 
bibouren.  Is  this  consistent  and  proper?  If  a  young  man  wno  has  been 
'  educated,'  that  is,  I  presume,  has  served  an  apprenticeship  to  gardening, 
b  by  this  new  nomenclature  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  to  tc  called  a 
labourer,  what  term  is  to  be  applied  to  those  of  the  fields,  the  roads,  and  o£ 
the  hods  and  barrows,  who  have  hitherto  been  called  kbourers  ?  Are  they 
boors,  or  peasants,  or  men  of  burden,  or  what  else  ?"  App.  need  not  fear : 
the  common  uses  of  language  will  not  be  departed  from  by  society  in  general 
for  any  one  society  in  particular.  Till  they  propose  something  better  than 
this,  he  may  abide  by  the  nomenclature  ^en  in  our  Encyclopedia  ((  7977.) 
The  great  thing  for  App.  to  consider,  is,  how  to  render  himself  worthy  d 
the  term  gardener.  -^  Cond. 


Art.  IV.     Covent  Garden  Market, 

The  supplies  of  every  description  for  the  last  quarter  have  been  ample, 
the  quality  excellent,  and  the  prices  moderate.     Apples  and  pears  are 
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cheaper  than  f  bey  have  been  for  several  years.    The  following  may  be  con 
sidered  as  the  December  prices : 

Potatoes  from  a#.  to  6$.  per  cwt.;  savoys  from  9(L  to  li.  €d. ;  white  cab- 
bages 8d.  to  U.  €d. ;  red  ditto  firom  Sd.  to  Is,  6d,  per  dozen  heads ;  horse- 
roSsh  from  S«.  to  4f.,  brocoli  from  6<i.  to  li.,  and  celery  from  9d,  to  1  j.  4<L 
per  bundle;  carrots  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.,  turnips  from  it.  to  St.  6<i.  per  dozen 
Bunches ;  cos  lettuces  from  If.  to  Ss.  per  score;  radishes  firom  is.  Sd.  to 
S«.  6</.  per  dozen  hands ;  spinage  from  9d.  to  li. ;  apples  for  common  use 
fit>m  \s.€d,  to  2s.  6d.;  choice  eating  ditto  from  4s.  to  7i. ;  pears  from 
Sj.  €d,  to  7f . ;  quinces  from  St.  to  St.  9(i. ;  and  onions  from  2i.  to  2s.  6d. 
per  haif  sieve,  about  a  third  of  a.  bushel ;  oranges  from  5s.  to  15f.;  and 
Spanish  chesnuts  from  5s.  to  €s.y  French  chesnuts  from  2s.  6d.  to  5#.,  Spa* 
nish  hazle  nuts  from  3s.  to  4s.  6d.y  and  French  walnuts  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s. 
per  imperial  peck. 

To  such  as  are  interested  in  knowing  the  prices  of  Coven t  Garden  Mar- 
ket weekly,  we  would  recommend  the  British  Farmer's  Chronicle,  a  spirited 
and  ably  conducted  newspaper. 

Scotch  Potatoes.  The  superior  flavour  and  dryness  in  potatoes  grown  in 
the  northern  counties  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  to  tnose  grown  in  the 
midland  counties,  have  always  been  recognised  by  us,  but  never  more  so  than 
dnring  the  present  seas6n.  We  would  ask  any  of  our  readers  who  have 
doubts  on  tne  subject,  to  try  the  purple  streaked  roundish  potato,  now  sold 
by  Mr.  Holland  and  others  in  Covent  Churden  Market.  Even  the  produce 
of  these  potatoes  for  one,  and  sometimes  for  two  years,  is  superior  to  that 
from  the  common  sorts ;  and  so  much  so,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  re- 
commend all  those  who  grow  their  own  potatoes,  whether  late  or  eariy 
crops^  to  have  their  sets  every  second  year  from  Lancashire;9r  Fifeshire. 


Art*  V.     Calls  at  Suburban  Gardens. 

Sk^  Gm^nSf  Dec,  4tk. — We  noticed  in  April  last  (voLi.  p.  949.) 
the  commencement  of  improvements  at  this  place,  and  what  we  tnen  an- 
ticipated has  been  even  more  than  realized.  The  kitchen  garden  is  en- 
tiray  renovated;  the  compartments  and  walks  difierently  arranged,  and 
one  ranse  of  hot-houses,  ana  another  of  pits  completed,  which,  as  mr  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  are  not  equalled  by  any  thing  in  the  kingdom.  The  range 
of  hot-houses  exceeds  400  feet  in  length,  and  is  intended  for  pines  and 
early  forcing.  This  magnificent  range  is  constructed  entirely  of  metal, 
even  to  the  wall-plates,  the  doors,  and  the  framing  of  the  sashes.  We 
know  not  which  to  praise  the  most,  the  sound  practical  knowledge  evinced 
in  the  general  plan,  or  the  tradesman-like  manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 
Nothing  that  we  faAve  ever  seen  on  so  laige  a  scale,  comes  at  all  up  to  it; 
we  have  not  room  at  present  to  go  into  details,  but  Mr.  Forrest  has  pro- 
mised us  a  plan,  and  some  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  borders,  ftc, 
with  which  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  highly  gratified  and  instructed. 
We  can  hardly  think  that  any  gentleman  who  sees  these  lieht  and  durable 
metallic  structures,  and  the  curvilinial  houses  of  Messrs.  Sailey,  will  ever 
erect  wooden  ones.  More  especiallv  when  it  is  known  that  the  diflerence 
of  expence  in  the  first  instance  is  but  trifling.  The  manu&cturers  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  F.  and  other  experienced  gardeners,  have 
brought  the  construction  of  this  description  of  metallic  hot-houses  to  so 
much  peifection,  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  horticulturists ;  they  are  Messrs. 
Richards  and  Jones,  Cheapside,  Birminghani,  who  erected  another  most 
extensive  range  under  Mr.  Forrest's  direction,  at  Eaton  Hall,  in  Cheshire. 
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They  have  also  put  up  some  extensiye  erections  for  Earl  Powis,  a  nobleman 
to  whom  the  horticultural  world  is  deeplv  indebted,  for  the  Hon.  R. 
Clive,  and  various  other  noblemen.  They  deserve  every  encoorageroenty 
and  as  a  proof  that  they  are  receiving  it,  we  may  just  mention,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  what  has  been  done  at  Syon,  the  same  manufacturers  are  now 
engaged  in  erecting  a  most  extensive  range  of  the  same  kind  at  Alnwick 
Castle.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Clarke,  of  Birmingham,  who  erected  the  mag- 
nificent metallic  conservatories  at  the  Grange  and  WoUaton  Hall,  and 
Messrs.  Bailey,  of  London,  who  erected  the  grand  glass  dome  at  Bretton 
Hall,  are  equally  entitled  to  praise  and  to  patronage. 

The  back  shed^  to  these  hot-houses  are  now  fitting  up ;  besides  potting 
benches,  places  for  pots,  tan,  &c.,  they  will  contain  an  Oldacre  mushroom- 
house,  a  fruit-room,  the  journeymen's  living  room,  and  sleeping  apart- 
ments, &c.  The  pits  are  on  an  excellent  plan,  which  we  shall,  on  a  fiiture 
occasion,  describe.  We  were  much  gratified  to  see  wooden  shutters  intro- 
duced for  covering  them,  a  mode  of  protection  from  cold  and  rain  superior 
in  our  opinion  to  an^  other  for  pits,  frames,  and  even  hot-houses  and  green- 
houses. That  it  is  a  profitable  mode  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention,  that 
it  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Wilmot,  who  grows  pines  and  forces  strawberries  ex- 
tensively for  the  London  market. 

Mr.  F.  occupies  one  of  the  best  head  gardeners'  dwelling-houses  which 
we  have  seen,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Parsons,  and  surpassed  •nly  by  that 
in  the  wardens  of  Earl  Surrey  at  Worksop  Manoihouse,  Nottinghamshire, 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Abraham,  from  whom  and  Mr.  Aeon,  we 
expect  a  communication  on  the  subject.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  order  and 
method  which  enters  into  the  system  of  planning  improvements  and  doing 
business  at  Syon,  Mr.  F.'s  dwelline^ house  is  so  placea  between  the  botanic 
and  forcing  gardens,  and  commands  such  a  fiiU  view  of  both  ranges  in  the 
fordng  department,  that,  from  his  window,  he  can  see  even  into  the  interior  of 
the  houses.  The  principal  walks  are  also  in  fiill  view,  so  that  no  movement 
can  be  made  that  escapes  bis  notice,  nor  can  an  individud  enter  or  go 
out  of  the  garden  or  pleasure-ground  without  being  observed.  Such  is 
the  neatness,  order,  and  high  keepmg  of  the  forcing  department,  that  a 
man  is  kept  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  deaninff  die  paths  of  the  hot- 
houses, looking  after  the  back  sheds,  the  stock-hdes,  fiiel,  and  ashes,  and 
fiir  scouring  the  doors  of  the  fiimaces,  whidi  shine  like  cast-iron  parlour 
stoves.  Setting  aside  the  neatness  of  this  management,  the  efi^t  ot  clean- 
liness in  promoting  the  health  of  plants  is  too  generally  admitted  to  re- 
quu'e  observation ;  good  mana^ment  in  the  stock-holes  is  a  great  saving 
of  fiiel,  and  by  keeping  the  fimaces  in  such  high  order,  they  will  last 
double  the  usual  time. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ^tifyine  than  to  see  a  nobleman  employing  a  part 
of  his  income  in  so  judicious  and  spirited  a  manner;  and  this  case  m  par- 
ticular afibrds  a  proof  of  what  we  have  frequently  asserted,  that  mudi 
more  would  be  done  by  the  landed  proprietors  of  this  country,  if  gar- 
deners and  other  managers  of  superior  talents  and  judgment  were  more 
common. 


Art.  VI.     Catalogue  of  Books  for  a  Garden  Library. 

We  take  up  this  subject  at  the  request  of  several  correspondents,  and  in 
consequence  of  conversations  which  we  have  had  with  various  gardeners 
about  London  and  in  the  country  in  the  course  of  a  late  three  weeks'  tour. 
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We  haefe  long  entertaiiied  the  idea,  and  expresMd  it  in  our  Encyclopaedia 
of  Gardening,  that  a  library  of  books  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  furniture 
of  every  garden,  for  this  reason,  that  a  gardener  can  no  more  acquire  his 
profession  without  books  than  he  can  without  tools,  and  because  the  wages 
of  gardeners,  and  especially  of  journeymen,  are  inadequate  to  every  indi* 
vidual*s  purchasing  such  books  as  are  requisite  for  him. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  that  no  man  can  ever  become  fit  for  the  duties  of 
«  master  gardener,  without  possessing  what  ma^  be  called  a  tolerable  school 
education ;  such  as  Meriting,  arithmetic,  geometry,  drawing,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  botanical  names,  some  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  Latin.   This 
is  exclusive  of  professional  education,  which,  besides  the  practice  of  the 
different  operations  of  gardening,  should  consist  of  a  considerable  extent 
cmd  variety  of  reading  on  the  various  departments  of  vegetable  culture  and 
territorial  improvement.    As  things  at  present  stand,  very  few  parents  who 
hrtng  up  their  children  to  gardening  are  able  to  bestow  on  them  the  reoui- 
site  elementary  education ;  and  we  are  sure  it  will  be  at  once  allowed,  tliat 
journeymen  gardeners,  as  they  are  now  paid,  can  never  afibrd  to  purchase 
the  profesnonal  books  which  they  would  require  to  read.   It  may  be  asked, 
after  this  statement,  how  it  happens  that  there  are  any  good  gardeners  at 
all,  and  how  gardening  goes  on  so  well  as  it  doe^?    To  which  we  answer, 
that  the  few  who  are  properly  qualified  to  act  as  master  gardeners,  have 
attained  thereto  by  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances  as  to  parent- 
age and  local  education,  or  by  extraordinary  exertion,  and  the  denial,  in 
great  part,  of  even  the  necessaries  of  life  for  a  series  of  years  while  working 
as  journeymen.   Many  journeymen  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  undergo  these 
privations ;  under  thdr  pressure  the  exertions  of  others  are  weakened ;  and 
in  no  case  are  they  what  they  might  be,  or  what  the  art  requires.    This  it 
the  reason  why  there  are  so  very  few  first-rate  gardeners,  and  why,  as  we 
have  often  sud,  there  is  not  one  earden  in  a  hundred,  whether  large  or 
small,  that  afiR)rds  to  its  owner  half  the  enjoyment  which  it  mi^ht  do. 

But,  independently  of  farther  improvement,  even  to  maintain  eardening 
and  gardeners  in  their  present  state,  why  should  young  men  acquiring  that 
art  be  subjected  to  greater  privations  than  >oung  men  acquiring  other  arts 
or  trades  r  Journeymen  carpenters  and  smiths  are  allowed  such  wages  as 
enables  them  to  buy  their  tools ;  why  are  not  joumevmen  sardeners  al- 
lowed similar  wages,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  buy  gardening  books,  which, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  are  iust  as  necessary  to  them  as  spades  or  rakes? 
Gardening  is  now  quite  a  difierent  thin^  to  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago ; 
more  than  double  the  number  of  exotic  plants  are  now  in  culture,  and 
nearly  the  same  proportion  of  new  fruits.  Forcing  by  flues,  steam,  ferment- 
ing substances,  &c.  is  now  carried  to  an  extent  never  before  contemplated. 
Discoveries  in  chemistry,  the  doctrine  of  heat,  meteorology,  geology,  and 
vegetable  physiology,  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  art  of  culture  in 
such  a  way,  that  there  is  not  a  single  operation,  whether  on  the  soil  or  on 
plants,  that  has  not  undergone  improvement.  If  we  compare  the  present 
state  of  garden  buildings,  structures,  and  implements,  we  shall  find  them  so 
various,  and  so  greatly  superior  to  what  they  were  twentv  years  ago,  that  a 
gardener,  to  ascertain  wnich  is  best  or  most  suitable  to  his  case,  must  not 
only  see  and  use  them,  but  know  something  of  the  mechanical  or  other  prin- 
ciples in  which  their  excellence  consists.  Add  to  all  this,  that  a  gardener, 
however  limited  the  sphere  of  his  operationi^  is  more  or  less  employed  as  an 
artist,  or  man  of  taste,  in  designing  and  laying  out  walks,  roaos,  and  plan- 
tations of  various  kinds ;  and  this  m  scenes  of  difierent  degrees  of  extent 
and  importance,  from  the  flower  garden  to  the  park.  When  to  these  points 
are  adaed  the  knowledge  of  the  .uses  of  timber,  with  a  view  to  profitable 
planting,  and  of  fencing,  draining,  irrigation,  and  various  other  parts  of 
i^cuiture  connected  with  gardening,  it  will  not  be  denied,  we  think,  that 
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a  gardener  cannot  be  even  moderaftdj  acquainted  with  his  pioioriony  or  ft 
for  even  an  ordinary  situatton  as  master,  without 

1.  Such  a  preiiminary  or  elementary  education  as  will  prepare  his  mind 
for  deriving  instruction  from  reading;  and 

9.  A  course  of  reading,  both  varied  and  extennve,  on  the  subject  of  his 
profession. 

If,  therefore,  the  present  improved  state  of  gardeniD(|  science  and  botanical 
discovery  is  to  be  adopted,  diffused,  and  perpetuated  m  the  practice  of  gai^ 
dening,  there  is  onl^  one  way  of  accompJishing  it,  that  or  raidiing  these 
improvements  familiar  to  every  gardener.  This  can  only  be  done  by  giving 
every  gardener  a  better  education,  and  a  more  ready  access  to  books  on  the 
subject  of  his  profession ;  and  this  again  we  know  no  means  of  effecting 
otherwise  than  either  by  raising  the  wages  of  journeymen  gardeners,  so  as 
every  individual  might  buy  books  for  himself,  as  every  journeyman  carpenter 
does  tools  for  himself,  or  by  every  master  keeping  a  library  for  the  use  of 
his  jouroeymen.  If  one  of  these  methods  be  not  adopted,  and  that  speedily 
ancl  generally,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  gardening  improvements,  as  soon  as 
they  are  made,  will  be  forgotten,  by  not  being  embodied  in  practice ;  and 
that  the  art  will  either  stand  still  or  retrograde. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  more  than  one  correspondent,  that  insti* 
tutions  like  those  recently  established  for  mechanics,  or  travelling  libraries, 
like  those  in  use  in  East  Lothian,  might  be  adopted ;  but  the  isolated 
situation  of  gardeners,  unless  perhaps  about  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin, 
renders  the  former  plan  inapplicable,  and  the  latter  is  more  adapted  for 
general  reading  than  for  elementary  and  professional  study.  Thougn,  ther^ 
fore,  the  system  of  reciprocal  borrowing  and  lending  might  be  adopted  in 
connection  with  our  plan,  vet,  after  all  the  consideration  which  we  have 
been  able  to  give  to  the  subject,  we  are  convinced  that  the  object  in  view 
can  in  no  way  so  cheaply  and  eflectually  be  attained,  as  by  every  garden 
having  its  own  library,  as  it  has  its  own  tool-house. 

Till,  therefore,  the  wages  of  a  journeyman  gardener  are  brought  nearer 
to  those  of  a  journeyman  mechanic,  we  really  think  it  a  duty  on  their  em» 
ployers  to  supply  them  with  books.  By  employers,  we  must  be  understood 
as  meaning  the  proprietors  of  gardens,  and  we  do  most  respectfully  submit 
to  all  such  our  humble  opinion,  that  it  would  only  be  an  act  of  justice,  and 
much  for  their  own  interest  to  do  so.  They  would  immediately  produce 
more  fiuthful  and  industrious  servants,  because  the  library  would  be  felt  at 
once  as  increase  of  wages  and  an  act  of  kindness ;  and  gentlemen,  however 
h%h  in  rank,  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  in  all  kinds  of  labour,  from  the  lowest 
and  most  mechanical  to  the  highest  and  most  intellectual,  men  work  as 
they  are  paid,  and  are  attached  to  their  employers  in  proportion  as  they  are 
treated  by  them  with  kindness.  That  the  moral  habits  ofyoung  men  would 
be  improved  by  spending  their  evenings  in  such  a  library  must  be  obvious^ 
and  no  lon^  being  obliged  to  deny  themselves  the  requisite  ouality  and 
quantity  otfood,  (for  that  is  the  fact),  in  order  to  be  able  to  buy  a  few  books ; 
tliey  would  be  able  to  live  better  and  work  harder.  Every  master  gar- 
dener knows  that  a  common  labourer  will  dig  or  hoe  more  ground  per  day 
than  any  journeyman  gardener ;  and  the  reason  is,  the  former  has  generally 
three  or  four  shillings  a«week  more  wages  than  the  latter,  and  consequently 
lives  better  and  is  stronger.  But  farther  details  we  consider  are  unnecessary 
to  show  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  affording  the  means  of  a  superior  de> 
gree  of  instruction  to  journeymen  gardeners.  To  afibrd  them  tnis  means 
by  the  establishment  of  garden  libraries,  we  consider  preferable  to  at  once 
rainng  their  wages  to  an  adequate  extenty  for  various  reasons,  but  to  this 
subject  we  shall  return  at  a  future  opportunity. 

A  few  years  ago  it  might  have  been  necessary,  as  a  preliminary  to  what 
we  have  recommended,  to  combat  certain  objections  to  enlightening  the 
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mindf  of  dioee  who  vcy  or  feem  to  be^  defdned  to  live  by  bodily  labour ; 
but  such  is  the  progress  of  mind  in  this  age,  that  opinions  which  it  was 
necessaiy  to  argue  and  discuss  only  a  few  years  ago,  are  now  taken  for 
granted.  Gardeners,  from  their  isolated  situation  and  the  nature  of  thdr 
employment,  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  a  sober,  moral,  harmless 
and  comparatively  reasonable  and  even  polished  dass  of  servants.  Womea 
are  much  better  judges  in  this  matter  than  men,  and  we  would  ask  any 
female  servant  in  a  gentleman's  family,  whether  the  conversation  of  grooiM 
and  other  attendants  on  dogs  and  horses,  and  the  conversation  of  gardeners 
are  the  same  sort  of  thing  ?  The  same  question  might  be  put  in  Uie  draw«- 
iog-room,  with  reference  to  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  gentlemen.  There 
is  scarcely  any  instance  of  revolution  being  attempted,  or  any  of  the  more 
atrocious  crimes  committed  by  gardeners,  and  this  must  always  be  the  case 
fix>m  their  isolated  situation,  and  the  nature  of  their  profession.  Notwith- 
standing this,  we  do  not  expect  that  every  master  will  come  at  once  into 
our  scheme,  but  a  number,  we  trust,  both  of  head  gardeners  and  of  their 
employers^  will  ^ve  it  their  serious  consideration,  as  being  proposed  for  the 
good  of  all  parties ;  some,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  act  upon  it,  not  only  for 
the  reasons  we  have  mentioned,  but  on  general  principles  of  benevolence ; 
and  others  from  the  rational  motive  that  more  confidence  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  skill,  honesty,  and  attachment  of  intelligent  and  comfortably  circum^ 
stanced,  than  of  ignorant  and  depressed  dependants. 

Having  shown,  as  we  think,  the  necessity  of  garden  libraries,  we  shall 
next  submit  some  eeneral  ideas  of  the  mode  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
formed,  premising  that  we  think  them  equally  necessary  in  nurseries,  and 
other  commercial  gardens,  in  horticultural,  botanic,  or  other  public  ear* 
dens,  as  in  private  gardens,  and  that  wherever  the  roaster  has  under  him 
a  single  hand,  whether  journeyman  gardener,  or  garden  labourer,  male  or 
female,  in  short,  wherever  there  is  a  tool-house,  there  ought  to  be  a  library, 
and  every  garden,  however  small,  ought  to  have  its  books  es^weU  as  its  tools. 
In  the  gardens  of  private  gentlemen,  the  head  gardener,  having  got  the 
consent  of  his  employer,  should  get  a  room  of  suitable  size,  dry,  and  well 
lighted  and  aired,  fitted  up  with  book  shelves,  &c.  in  the  earden,  or  where 
his  men  are  lodged.  If  a  suitable  room  already  exists,  which  is  not  likely 
to  be  the  case  in  one  garden  of  a  hundred,  then  all  that  will  be  necessary 
is  a  proper  book-case ;  but  gardeners  in  general,  both  masters  and  journeys 
men,  are  very  indifierentlv  lodged  in  the  back  sheds  of  hot-houses,  and 
therefore,  we  think  it  likely  that  in  many  cases  a  room  will  require  to  be 
built,  or  one  already  existing  devoted  to  and  fitted  up  for  the  particular 

Eurpose  of  containing  the  books,  and  as  a  place  of  reading  and  study* 
iut  as  whether  a  new  or  old  room  is  used,  the  books  will  be  best  kept  in  a 
portable  book- case,  that  may  be  prepared  by  any  carpenter  immediateiv^ 
and  one  made  of  deal  eight  feet  Ions  and  six  feet  nigh  with  moveaue 
shelves,  will  hold  all  the  essential  and  desirable  dementary  books ;  a  oon^ 
plete  professional  collection  will  require  a  second  case  of  the  same  siseb 
Such  a  book-case,  or  even  one  of  half  the  sixe  for  a  small  collection,  may 
be  kept  in  any  convenient  place,  till  a  proper  one  is  prepared  for  it*  We 
leave  this  part  of  the  business  ^at  present  entirely  to  the  management  of 
master  gardeners,  till  we  can  find  time  to  give  some  plans  for  gardeners' 
dwelling  houses,  and  the  arrangement  of  garden  sheds,  fruit-rooms,  &e« 
improvements  in  which  are  very  much  wanted  in  every  part  of  the  country* 
In  the  mean  time  we  would  urge  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  every 
garden,  however  small,  having  its  garden  book-case.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  add,  that  in  the  changes  of  master  gardeners,  the  books  should  be  in- 
ventoned  from  the  one  to  the  other,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tools. 

Where  the  master  is  uawilUng,  and  the  head  ^gardener  iriiling  but  usable, 
to  sink  the  money  necessary  to  purchase  a  proper  gardes  library,  we  would 
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suggest  to  such  gardeners  to  get  the  consent  of  their  master  to  borrow  the 
necessary  sum,  which  might  probably  be  lent  by  the  master  himself  qn  the 
security  of  the  books,  which  would  always  be  on  the  master's  premises,  en- 
gaging to  allow  interest  quarterly,  and  something  additional  to  form  a  fund 
ror  repaying  the  principal  out  of  their  wages,  ana  to  retain  from  the  weekly 
payments  of  their  labourers,  apprentices,  and  journeymen,  such  a  sum  as 
would  enable  him  to  do  so,  ana  to  leave  a  little  profit;  but  not  to  let  this 
sum  exceed  1 5  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money  of  the  library.  Some 
^deners  might  advance  the  money  for  this  purpose  themselves,  or  borrow 
It  from  some  humane  clergyman,  medical  man,  or  wealthy  tradesman,  or 
farmer,  &c.,  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  arrangement  could  be  per- 
petuated by  every  master  transferring,  when  he  left  his  place,  the  libniry» 
with  its  debt  and  profits  to  his  successor. 

Nurserymen  and  other  commercial  gardeners  cannot  be  expected  to  come 
at  once  into  our  plan,  and  build  a  library  or  reading-room  tor  their  men  ; 
but  we  hope  there  are  some  of  them  to  be  found,  who  will  be  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  book-case,  and  a  few  books,  which,  to  lessen  trouble,  might  be 
given  in  charse  to  the  foreman  or  shopman,  to  let  out  to  such  as  choose  to 
read  them,  the  value  being  deposited,  if  deemed  necessary.  IVobably  it 
might  also  be  adviseable  to  make  a  smtdl  charge  on  each  volume  borrowed, 
to  be  allowed  to  the  foreman  or  shopman  for  the  trouble  taken  by  him, 
afler  the  hours  of  labour,  in  giving  out  and  receiving  books ;  —  but  this, 
and  various  matters  we  leave  for  the  |)resent  to  such  nurserymen  and 
others  as  may  adopt  what  we  recommend.  We  may  hint,  that  if  the 
shelves  in  these  book-cases  are  kept  about  an  inch  from  the  back  boards, 
all  the  books  can  easily  be  kept  d^  in  moist  weather,  by  lighting  a  lamp, 
and  whelming  a  flower-pot  over  it  in  the  bottom  shell,  and  then  closing 
the  doors  of  the  book-case. 

Botanic,  Horticultural,  and  other  public  gardens,  and  also  Provincial 
Horticultural  Societies,  generally  have  libraries ;  but  none  of  these,  as  far 
as  we  know,  contain  elementary  books,  and  not  many  are  very  complete  in 
professional  works ;  or  if  they  are  pretty  full  in  the  latter,  are  they  so 
available  by  the  working  gardener,  as  to  anwer  the  end  which  we  propose. 
The  library  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  their  house  in  London  is  con- 
siderable, and  will  in  time  be  one  of  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  world ;  but 
though  a  few  books  are  lent  to  the  gardeners  at  Chiswick,  there  b  no  regular 
garden  library  there,  for  the  purpose  of  the  working  gardener,  and  no  ele- 
mentary books.  In  our  opinion  a  library,  both  elementary  and  professional, 
lor  the  workinff  gardeners,  should  be  a  main  object  with  such  a  Society.  In 
(he  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  the  men  are  not  better  paid  than  in  the  nurseries, 
and  they  have  no  library  whatever.  Of  Kew,  we  nave  no  immediate  hopes 
of  amendment ;  but  the  Horticultural  Societies  and  Provincial  Botanic 
Gardens,  we  have  little  doubt,  will,  in  due  time,  set  about  accomplishing 
whet  they  must  agree  with  us  in  considering  as  the  only  effectual  and  se- 
cure method,  not  only  of  promoting  the  progress  of  gardening,  but  of 
embodying  in  general  practice  the  present  highly  improved  state  of  the- 
oretical knowledge  in  the  art.  In  fact,  most  of  these  public  gardens  and 
societies  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  adopted  the  plan  we  are  recommendmg, 
as  far  as  respects  profesraonal  books ;  but  none  of  them,  as  far  as  we  know, 
have  the  school-books  requisite  to  enable  a  gardener  to  work  out  for  him- 
self a  certain  dejgree  of  preliminary  education,  without  which  professional 
books  will  not  yield  him  that  instruction  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Having  now  shown  the  necessity  of  garden  libraries,  and  developed  our 
plan  of  forming  them,  we  have  next  to  recommend  it  to  the  consideration 
of  our  readers,  and  if  they  approve  of  it,  to  request  their  assistance 
and  advice  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  We  confidently  rely  on  every 
master  gardener  and  nurseryman  seconding  our  efibrts,  either  by  doing 
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MHnetliiog  themselves  or  if  they  have  Ikde  opportunity,  by  stimulating 
otherSy.who  have  more  in  their  power.  Above  all,  we  nope  that  no 
master  gardener  of  any  description  will  be  unfavourable  to  the  plan,  from  a 
fear  of  rendering  his  journeyman  better  informed  than  himself.  This 
motive,  to  which  we  are  all  prone,  may  be  disguised  under  various  others, 
and  it  will  probably  be  the  greatest  obstacle  that  the  garden  library  scheme 
will  have  to  contend  with ;  but  a  good  master  gardener,  like  a  good  parent, 
will  conader  the  journeymen  and  apprentices  under  his  care  as  an  import- 
ant trust — as  his  children  ;  and  whatever  progress  they  make,  as  so  much 
made  by  a  nart  of  himself;  so  much  added  to  the  reputation  of  his  family, 
and  for  the  credit  of  which  he,  like  e^&ry  other  head  of  a  famil}',  b^ 
comes  entitled  to  the  principal  share.  A  master  who  acts  on  this  principle^ 
and  is  the  means  of  leading  his  journeyman  to  know  ten  times  more  tnan 
himself  will  be  much  more  respected  and  esteemed  b^y  them  and  by  his 
fellow  masters,  than  if  he  were  the  means  of  preventmg  them  from  ob- 
taining a  library  by  any  ostensible  reason  whatever,  —  the  reason  alluded  to 
in  this  case  would  alwai's  be  assigned  or  suspected  —probably  even  when  it 
was  otherwise  —  and  hence  those  masters  who  have  had  least  advantage 
from  books  themselves,  should  in  their  own  defence  be  the  most  anxious  to 
insure  those  advantages  to  others.  As  to  master  prdeners  under  thirty, 
they  may  go  hand  in  hand  in  acquirements  with  their  journeymen  in  every 
thii^ ;  those  under  forty  in  most  things,  and  those  above  that  age  in  many 
thingSb  All  the  three  classes,  too,  should  look  to  the  advantages  that  will 
result  to  their  children,  male  and  female. 

Havii^  shown  the  necessity  of,  and  explained  and  recommended  our  plan, 
we  shall  next  submit  aHst  of  books  for  a  garden  elementary  library,  or  such 
books  as  are  preliminary  to  every  description  of  professional  knowledge. 
Any  young  man  of  ordmary  capacity  and  industry  who  has  access  to 
these  books,  and  who  can  already  read  and  write  a  little,  may  go  through 
by  himself,  such  a  course  of  instruction,  as  will  fit  him  for  the  highest 
brancfaeB  of  his  profession,  and  enable  him  to  choose  such  other  books  as  are 
necessary  to  pursue  knowledge  of  all  or  of  any  kind  as  much  farther  as  he 
chooses.  All  this  may  be  done  by  a  solitary  young  man ;  but  if  two  or 
three  young  men  are  together,  then  the  business  of  self,  or  rather  mutual 
instruction,  may  go  on  with  rapidity,  ease  and  pleasure,  as  we  shall  afber- 
wardi  show.  We  shall  only  further  add,  that  we  have  submitted  the  fol- 
lowii^  list  to  a  highly  talented  friend,  the  author  of  some  of  the  best  ele- 
mentary works  now  m  use,  and  the  master  of  one  of  the  first  academies  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  This  gentleman  has  written  for  us  a 
course  of  directions  for  every  section,  by  which  young  men  may  proceed 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner  in  the  study  of  each.  These  we  shall 
print  in  our  succeeding  number,  with  such  other  hints  or  suggestions  as 
may  foe  8«it  us  by  other  friends,  or  enemies,  to  this  important  measure. 
-  In  general  the  following  books  may  be  had  from  any  bookseller ;  but  as 
particular  books  are  sometimes  scarce,  we  have  always  put  down  two  or 
three  of  the  same  kind,  or  which  treat  on  the  same  sul^ect. 

All  the  books  are  numbered  in  series,  by  which  in  grvine  an  order  to  a 
book«eller,  or  in  the  correspondence  of  one  gardener  with  another,  the 
number  may  be  used  instead  of  the  tide  at  length. 

All  those  in  italics  we  consider  esterUial  for  an  elementary  library. 

Alt  those  to  which  no  mark  is  prefixed  are  such  as  may  be  substituted  for 
the  books  in  italics. 

Those  which  are  desirable,  though  less  essential,  are  marked  (*). 

Those  which  are  necessary  to  a  sufficient  Hbraiy,  but  which  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  if  the  Encyclopaedia  Britandea,  «ad  its  Supplement,  are  pur- 
chasec^  are  marked  (f ). 
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Sect.  I. — For  i&e  Purpose  of  teaching  a  few  Gardenen,  or  other  Totmg 
Men  or  Women,  oMsembled  for  the  Purpose  of  Mutual  and  Social  Im^ 
provement,  how  to  proceed, 

1.  Inttrmetkmt/oreomditetmgSekoolMomtkeMddniSVitem.  LomtUm,  Sd  edU.  181S.  19mo.  U. 
9.  The  Madras  School  Grammar ;  or  new  vjttem  reduced  to  qucfttona  and  anawtaa.  lSmo..St. 

3.  The  MadFU  School;  or  elementa of  tuidon.  Sro.  1815.  ISi: 

4.  Hollfngfworth*t  RecommeDdation  of  the  Madraa  System.  Sva  Si:6d  ' 

5.  Improremcnta  in  Education  as  it  reapectt  the  industrious  dass  of  the  community ;  confcaininff* 

among  other  important  partlcnian,  an  account  of  the  institution  fbr  the  education  of  one 
(  thousand  poor  children.    London,  3d  edit  1806.  Sra  U.6tL 

Sect.  11.—- JSnglish  Grammar  and  Composition. 

ft.  Mam)r*s  SnglUk  SpetUHg  Book,  Ifimo.  U6d. 

7.  Murraif*$  Engiuk  Grammar.  ISmo.  boumd.    Longman  and  Qk  U. 

fll  Murrajf's  Egerdtet  to  the  Emgliah  Grammar.  ISmo.  bd.  Longman  and  Co.  9t.6d. 

ft  Murrap's  Key.  ISmo.  bd  Longman  and  Ox  Ss.  6dL 
la  PmUonU Pronouncing SpetlingBook.  Vimo.   U^ 
IL  FitUon  and  KnighCa  EngOikDictkmary.  ISmo!  4c  6d 

These  two  books  orrulton's  are  doddedly  the  best  for  Scotchmen. 
IS.  fSlr  John  Sinclair's  Obserrations  on  the  Scottish  dialect.  Lond.  1782.  Sra  4s: 
1&  SmUh'B  En^Uk  Grammar.  WkHtaker,  1832.  Tkiswork  contahu  an  amjde  tiore  of  Seoitieitms. 

14.  Tlie  Essenuals  of  English  Grammar,  on  a  practical  plan,  for  the  use  of  classical  and  French 

schools,  and  priTate  learners,    with  an  Appencuz,  Ac.    By  a  Member  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.  ISina  Sdcditbd.  Cliapple.  ls.6d. 

15.  *Angus*s  New  System  of  English  Grammar,  with  exercises  and  questions  for  examination, 

interspersed  with  critical  notes  and  exj^anatory  obserrations,  chiefly  of  Tulgar  Angiidsms, 
Scotticisms,  examples  of  bad  arrangement,  of  ambiguitT,&c.  Glasgow.  18l£  12roo.  U.6d. 
1&  Errorg  qf  Pronunciation^  and  knaroper  exjoreaman$j  uted  freguenUu,  and  ehi^  Af  <*«  m. 
habitants  qf  London.  TovohiAareaddtdtko»einaimUaruMe,adtJiybylheinhamtanttqf 
Paris.    Lond.  ISmo.  Laddngton  and  Ok    3s.  6d 

17.  Scotticisms,  mdgar  Anglicisms,  and  Grammatical  Improprieties  corrected,  Sfc    ^  Hug^  MU- 

cheU,AM.   G/a^ouk  1799.  Is. 

18.  •Seattle's  ScotUclsms,  in  alphabetical  order.  U 

19L  •Bank's  English  Master  &  or  Student's  Guide  to  Reasoning  and  Compodtlon;  exhibiting  an 

analytical  view  of  the  English  language,  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  principles  of  fine 

writing.  8to.  IQsl 
9(1  •Rees's  Todd's  Johnson's  Dictionary.  ]8mo.  Ss. 
SL  Sheridan's  Pronouncing,  Explanatory,  and  Spelling  IXctionary,  improTed  by  Jonesi  London. 

ISmo.  St.  6(L 
SSL  Broum*s  Union  Dictionary,  containing  aU  that  is  ustful  in  Johnson,  Sheridan,  and  Walker. 

London.   ISmo.  bd.    10s.  6d. 
fiS.  Cradb*s  English  Synonpmes  explained.  Svo.   Is. 
94.  Synonymes  of  the  English  Laniguage  critically  and  etymologicaUy  illustrated.  ISmo.  bd.  4sl  6rf. 

Sect.  III. — Languages. 

We  decidedly  recommend  the  natural  or  Hamiltonian  method  of  ac- 
quiring languages,  firmly  convinced  from  our  own  experience,  from  ob- 
Bervation  of  the  modes  of  teaching  lan^a^  in  foreign  countries,  from  Mr. 
Dufiers  work,  and  from  a  Dissertation  in  the  Eduiburgh  Review  (June 
1826),  that  it  is  far  preferable  to  all  others.  It  is  stated  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  that  **  a  person  of  mature  habits,  eager  and  energetic  in  his  pur- 
suits, and  reading  seven  or  eight  hours  per  day,  might,  though  utterly  igno- 
rant of  a  letter  of  Greek,  learn  to  construe  the  four  gospels,  with  the  most 
punctilious  accuracy,  in  three  weeks  by  the  key  alone.  Some  children, 
utterlv  i^orant  of  French  or  Italian,  would  learn  to  construe  the  four 
gospels,  in  either  of  these  languages,  in  three  weeks ;  the  Latin  in  four 
weeks ;  the  German  in  five  weeks."  We  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting, 
that  a  young  gardener,  by  devoting  an  hour  every  day  to  reading  Mr.  Ha- 
milton's Keys  for  three  years,  without  the  trouble  of  committing  a  single 
sentence  to  memory,  might  acquire  a  very  tolerable  knowledge  of  Laun 
and  French,  and  as  much  Gredc  as  he  could  have  any  occasion  for. 

A  gardener  ought  to  have  at  least  a  slight  knowleclge  of  Latin  to  enable 
him  to  understand  botanical  descriptions,  and  the  meaning  and  government 
of  specific  names,  as  well  as  for  the  continual  recurrence  of  fragments  of, 
or  aerivations  from  that  language,  occurring  almost  in  every  book.  He 
ouffht  to  have  a  slight  knowledge  of  Greek,  l^ause  of  it  the  generic  names, 
and  the  names  of  classes  and  orders,  are  composed ;  and  he  ought  to  know 
something  of  French,  as  a  language  continually  occurring  in  books,  and  as 
the  names  of  our  best  pears,  and  various  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  in 
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that  language.  Dutch,  German,  Italian,  and  ^Moush,  gardenen  in  (^eral 
may  dispense  with :  but  as  some  of  them  may  have  occasion  to  visit,  or 
probably  to  accept  employment  in,  or  emigrate  to,  countries  where  these 
languages  are  spoken,  or  may  be  ambitious  of  knowing  something  of  them 
f«K-  other  reasons,  we  have  inserted  the  books  necessary  to  acquire  them. 

We  shall  just  add,  that  it  is  some  recommendation  to  Mr.  Hamilton's 
books,  in  addition  to  others  of  a  more  essential  nature,  that,  being  chiefly 
Inblical,  the  young  gardener  may  use  them  at  diurch  on  Sundays. 

SuBSECT.  1 . — lUustratrre  of  the  Natural  Method  of  acquiring  Languages, 


SS.  DM'B  Naimre  Maplaifed inker  mode  ^  teadOug  languaget  tomtait,  adapted  /•  the  iVcMC* 

96L  Ediabaisn  Revf  ew  for  June,  1888.  5fc 

87.  Scotnnan  Newipaper,  Stftwnber  6th,  1SS16,  Id. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Latin. 

S8L  7*e  Giiejpclqf  St.  Joktt,  hi  Latim,  adapted  to  tie  BSkMtaHlMM  Sptteoh  ^  m  aaatptkal  aad 
imUraaeary  trandatkm.   4* 

SSL  Epflome  WttoHa  Sacra.  Sea.  U. 

90.  LaOm  Gremmar.    IStmo.  *emed.    U.  6d. 

SL  Amumortk^tLatiaDietioaaryaMdged.  8«a  ML   ISl 

SL  Jeeml^  Analogue  Latin*;  or  der^ipement  of  those  aoelosiei by  which  the  puts  of  ipeech 
in  Latin  Arederired  from  each  other.  To  which  la  annexed  a  oopioiuTocabulanriOOiMtntcted 
on  thow  analogies,  and  adapted  liar  learncn  in  prirate  audio  public  achoolt.  Ina  bdi.  U, 

».  nomton^i  VhrA    iSbmo.  [5$. 

Si.  UhutrotioiutoTkonUon's  VirgU.  Si. 

96.  •Latin  TettaiMM.  l£taa  Se. 


SoisECT.  3, — Greek. 

«.  BamUtoa't  Gotpei  qf  SI.  John,  ia  Greek.  Beo.  bdt.   6*. 

SI.  Bton^fieWg  Greek  Grammar,   ii.6d. 

SB.  Dmmeeaa^M  Greek  amd  Em[tU^J>ietieaaiv.  Sea,  U.lU.6d. 

T%is  la  the  bcrt  of  alTGreelc  dictionariea  for  a  gardener,  hariog,  betidei  other  advan- 
tagea.  all  the  ancient  Greek  namea  of  ptanta,  with  their  correniondinf  JUnnean  namaa. 
aa  Analogic  Gnecs.  ISmo.  Sg.  Gd. 

4a  Schreveihia'a  Greek  Lexicon,  in  Engllah,  by  Steel  8ra  bd.  Ifia. ' 
41.  •Valpy'a  Greek  New  Teetament  ISma  bd.  6a.    . 

SuBSECT.  4. — French. 

4£  HamHtoa'i  Firenck  GcepeL  Sea.  tewed.  Se.  Sd. 

4&  Hrmilt<m*t  Frenek  Grammar.  Seo.  tewed.  9e. 

Dafier*a  Nature  DlqiUyed,  Ac  Srob.  Sva  bda.  (introduced  before.  SeeMaSSi)  U  4f . 

44k  •La  Bagatelle  for  beginnen.  Two  porta.  ISmo.  St. 

45.  •DuTergei't  fiigltah  and  IVench  Idioma  eompoied.  Iflna  5t. 

4&  Piarin*i  French  FaUea.  4t. 

47.  Boyci'B  French  and  Engllah  Dictionary,  abridged.  4to.  bda.  \St.6d. 

4a  Dacief»tBritltkPuplt»'  Explanatory  Frenek  ProaommchtgDictk^^    ISmo.  M.  St.Sd. 

4a,  Dourille^a  Speaking  IVench  Grammar  in  Sixty  Leaaona.   (Booaeyand  Sona.) 

Sa  •Lcooii'a  Logographio-E^nblematlcal  French  %eUing  Book ;  or,  French  pconundatioo  made 
easy :  being  a  method  l>y  which  any  child,  rour  or  Are  yean  old,  and  of  ever  ao  alow  an 
apnrdbenaloQ,  will,  in  a  few  moatha,  be  enabled  to  read  French  fluently,  and  pronounce  It 
aa  If  he  were  a  Pariaian  bom.  To  which  are  added  inatnictionai  to  enable  any  penon  to  put 
thia  method  in  practice.   London.  8to.  4  pi.  5th  edit.  15t. 

51.  French  New  Teetament.  from  the  Bible  Society.  Sa.  Sd. 

SSL  LeBon  Jardinier,*c.  Farla.  ISmo.  16a. 

SuBSECT.  5. — Dutch. 

SS,  D.HaeendonelftDutck  Grammar.  \9mo.  hd.Bt.Sd. 

54.  D.  Haaendonck'a  Vocabulary.  ISma  bd.  Si:  GdL 

55.  Wermndtt  D^tck  DteOoaary.   Foeket-ehe.  bd.  18a. 
5a  vDutch  New  Testament,  from  the  Bible  Society.  8s.  Sd. 

SuBSECT.  6.— German. 


57.  Hamfffon*t  Keg  to  ike  Gotpet  qf  St.  Jokn,  in  German,  4a. 

58.  Romkoekam't  German  Grammar.   ISmo.  bd.   6t.6d. 

BO.  Rakenbortft  German  Dietkmary  bp  Noekden  and  IjM/d,  Pearl  ISma,   ISt. 

SO.  •German  New  Testament,  from  the  Bible  Society.    ISma   8a.  Sd. 

6L  •Loudon'a  Encyd<^Media  of  Gardening,  in  German.  14  r.  thir.,  at  Si.  St. 

SiTBSECT.  7. — Italian. 

«.  Tke  Gotpei  of  St.  Jokn  in  ItaUan,  adapted  to  tke  HamUtoaian  Spttem.  is. 
SSL  FeneronPt  Saltan  Grammar,   lamo.  ed.   St. 
«.  Grag/ia'tllalkmDietlonarp.    Idmo.  bd.  ft. 
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Safi9SCT.  8. — Spanish. 

01  Ih^*g  Vuhart  Ditplaifed,  adapted  to  the  apaniA  LaagmiBe.    Bm  Dm  MmmAJe  Torrw. 

6&  Neumam*i^pati»9kDi€tkmarv.  Poeket-tbteX  bd.  9v. 

07.  •^Muibh  New  TertameDt.  ftom  the  Bible  Society.  ISbio.  8r.  6d,  7 

Sect.  IV.-— P€nmajuAtp. 

®'  ^'^Z^*'  Gtogranhicai  Ccpia,  Utrge  kandt'text,  ramuL  smaU  kand,  commercial  [mmiag4tamd. 

^bmamdrecefytM,Qermamtext   Gd.eaek:  imaU^ 
m.  ferrp''$  Grammar  qf  Wrwitg,  18ma  U  Qd. 

70.  Ferry's  Copy  Boolu  on  horSoDtal  and  diagonal  lines,  adapted  to  the  rules  in  the  granmiar. 
«.    ^^'  Nos.l,«,and&  sewed.  U.Qd. 
7L  Ferry's  Bxplanatory  Copies,  to  oorrespoiid  with  the  copy-books.  Noa  1, 8,  an4&  Si: 

Sbct.  V. — Memory, 

72.  Ree^i  Treatise  m  ShorUHaad.  iSmo.  tewed.  9e.  6d. 

l^  Gregf'tMemoriaTecknicas  <n-,  method qfartifieia^  ISmo.  Ms.   4«.&f. 

74.  •Jackson's  Tablet  of  Memory.  5t. 

m  *Jackson*s  Method  of  Artificial  Memory.  ISma  5s. 

76.  *Felnaglc's  New  Art  of  Memory.  To  which  is  preOxed  some  account  of  the  princapnl 
systeiBS  of  artificial  memory,  ftom  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  time.  lUusteatedby 
engniTingB.  ISma  lis.  r—  r  , 

Sect.  VT. — Arithmetic  and  Book^Keejmg, 

S"  t5^ly\*^^««P*^J*»y  •*»«*«"><*  double  entryTsva  Sfc 

'S'  Keith*9ArithtmeHcamtk^.9iis», 

80l  Joyce's  Arithmetia  ISma  bd.  St. 

81.  Joyce's  Key  to  Arithmetic   16mo.  bd.   St. 

S"  *Sf*^**vT  ElCTientary  Treatise  on  the  Mathematical  Principles  of  Arithmetic.  8vo.  5& 

0&  *uark  s  New  System  of  Arithmetic ;  including  specimens  of  a  method  in  which  most  arith- 
metical operations  may  be  performed  without  a  knowledge  of  the  riile  of  three ;  and  Ibl. 
Med  by  strictures  on  the  nature  of  the  elementary  instrucUon  ooatained4n  Eo^sh 

^^^    treatises  on  that  science.  Sra  SQt. 

81  *Euler*s  Algebra.  1  toL  8to.  16s. 

^  ^^'ISS^'SSL  ?  '^**'*'  *^ '  *'*»«'  M  <*•!»  «*o  *«•»  «ol  tke  adeamtage  ttfa  imior. 
Sect.  Vll.-^  Mathematics. 

£•  S^.f  ElMnents  of  Plane  Geometry.  8va  bds.  iS.  6dL 

S  S'*iif  '  i?^  Surveying.  Ptatet.  8tio.  bdt,  12s. 

89.  NeAU*$  Memttration,  fiimo.  bd,  6s. 

80.  Nesbtet  Key  to  DUUk  19mo.  bd.  St. 

S"  ^^^^iL^^^*^"*"^^/^  Practical  Men,  8«o.  14sl 

*  EucSSl  *  ^""*°**  ^^  ^^^ome^  j  or,  oompendioua  demonstraUon  of  the  fint  six  books  of 

S8.  Euclid's  Elements,  by  Simpson.  ISma  bda. 
M.  HuttoQ's  Mathematics.  2  toIs.  8va  ISt. 

Sect.  VIII. — Uraivmg, 

^.  tH^%\  cSSStSJS 'fi?'*  "*®  ^"^"^  ■"**  ^■*''***  **'  drawfag  and  pahiting.  4ta  Ids. 
Sect.  IX.  —  Geography  and  History, 

m  feN*'g£.^ifei'ii^^^  «^^  "^  »•• 

101.  ^^grr's  iftfw  <jr  Ifofeni  Geography,  contitting  qf  tu>eiUy4m  coloured  mapt,  189a  Ao^T-M. 

102.  tliswrn's  Gazetteer.  182a  8ooi  18». 

iS  pS2?^.^'*'?'i^S".^  '"^"^'^  *«<«  /o  tkepretent  time.  U  16». 
104.  niestley's  Chart  of  History,  on  canvass  and  rollers.  16r. 

}^  ^nf;*pstory  or  Great  Britain.  12  volt.  Svo.  V.  U. 

107.  ♦+ Muller's  UnlTersal  History.  3  yols.  8to.  bds.  U  16f 

108.  *f  MUler  on  the  Philosophy  of  Modem  History.  4  voU  8va  fit  8s. 

Sect.  X.  —  Moral  and  Political  Science, 

109.  TaylOT^s  Elements  of  Thought,  or  first  lessons  on  the  knowledge  of  the  mind.  12ma  bds. 

1  }?•  SSSS^S  ^JH'^^t^jO^  ^^'^'  itnlt.Svo.USt, 
IIL  *t&mth*s  llieory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  Sra  18k. 
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119.  •^flnith'felBmityiBtotheKtlnvaiidCaiMetortheWcdlilorHatloM,*^ 

addttiooal  ¥oliune  I17  Buchnnan.  4  voU.  8va  2L  8$. 
lis.  Cimner$atiam  omPoaHcal  BcOHOH^.  StkedU.  9f. 

Sect.  XI.  —  Taste  and  Criticism, 

U4.  Mi»im*s  Eg$a^  om  tke  Nature  and  Principles  qf  Taste.  8  wa  8wx  II.  la: 

115L  KntghPs  AiuMcai  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  <^  Taste.  8m.  8jl  6d. 

lia  •fnaU^  Leeturat  on  Rbctoric.  8  ▼oli^  Sro.  bds  18». 

117.  Wamieaon'a  Gnunmar  of  Rhetoric  aod  Polite  liteniturtt;  comprelwndint  th«  Prlndpiei  of 
language  and  stjie,  the  dementB  of  taste  and  criticinn,  with  rulet  Ibr  th«  itudy  of  conapo- 
ritioD,i1hiitnteal^  appropriate  exanmlce.  ISdmx  6s.  mL 

lis.  *Ja]nieMD*f  PhiloMphT,  on  didactic  princmieii  ISmo.  6s.  M. 

IISL  ♦Kaimo't  Bementt  of  Criticifln.  8  Tolt.  Sra  l$s. 

ISO.  *I3Qoakboo*t  Bementi  of  Beauty ;  abo  reflectiona  00  the  haraony  of  wnitblUty  and  xcMoii. 
Edin.  178a  8ra  Sf.&l 

121.  •Black's  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Arts  aod  literature,  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Schleg^  8  Tols.  8tol  U  4c 

IS8L  »Scbimnielpennlnck's  Theory  of  the  Claaslficatlon  of  Beauty  and  Delbrmity,  and  their  oar. 
respondent  physiognomic  expreasioD*  amemplifled  In  vanoua  works  of  art  aod  natural 
Olilecta.  4Ca  1& 

We  should  recommend  all  the  above  works  to  be  purchased,  conceiving 
that  few  studies  contribute  more  to  happiness  than  tne  cultivation  of  what 
may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  seeing  and  hearing.  **  All  ignorance  of  beauty, 
or  depravity  of  taste,  is  defective  animation ;  all  improvement  of  these  is 
increased  sensibility :  the  powers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  body,  being 
rendered  more  perfect  by  a  proper  use  of  them.  To  Question  whetheir  an 
improved  taste  is  an  advantage,  is  in  some  measure  to  aoubt,  whether  it  is 
better  to  be,  or  not  to  be ;  to  live  or  not  to  live;  one  devoid  of  taste  is 
dead  to  all  the  finer  feelings."  — Donaldson, 

SxcT.  XII.  —  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

19SL  CpnnersaOons an  Ckemistrg.  Stvols.  I8mo.  14a: 

Ul  QmsersaUons  on  Natural  Philosojpku.  ISmo.  I0s.6d. 

1SS.  •Young'a  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  aod  the  mechanical  arts.  8  vola.  Mo.  SLS$.     j 

196L  rye's  Praetieal  ChemistrM.  8ool  Is. 

IS!.  •The  Glasgow  Mechanics  Magasine  5  rols.  Sra  2L 

IfiSL  Daif'a  AgrtaOimral  Ckemlstrf.  Sw.  lOs. 

189.  «T1ie  Dictionaiy  of  Chemistry.  Sra  U  la.  .  * 

Sect.  XIII.  —  Natural  History, 

laOi  SmUk'sIntrodueiion  to  Pkysiokgical  and  Systematical  BoUu^.  U  plates.  Soo.  bds.  14t. 
m.  Smitk*sOrammarqf  Botany,  wuk  an  etplanathn  qf  Jumieu's  MSlem.  81  plates.  9m.  bds.  fla. 
ISSL  Kdth's  Pl^skiog^Bal  Botany,  8  sols.  8m.  I/,  fie. 
133L  Xirby  and  Spence's  Introduction  to  Entomok^f  or  ElemenUnf  tie  Natural  Historic  qf  InaeUs, 

4  sob:  80a  SL  18s:  ^^ 

134.  8mmoueae*s  British  Entomoloff.  Plates,  crornn  800.  U 
1^  Directions  /or  eoUeeUne  and  p  eserwing  Insects.  18mA  bdi.  fit. 

136l  TeuUeimy;  or,  the  art  qf  preserMng  subteets  qf  natural  history.  B90.  Ss> 

157.  *tGokkmith*aNatuml  History  of  Bfida  and  Beaata.  18ma  6s: 
U8L  *tlinnaeua*s  System  of  Nature,  by  Tluton.  7  rola.  8va  6L  fin 

laBL  *Gfeenou^*s  Plriodples  of  Geology.  .^ 

Sbct.  XIV.  -—  General  Knowledge. 

Wk  *fiBcyciopmdU  Britarnilca.  80t61s:  4Io.  SSL 

141.  •Supplement  to  da  151. 

148.  *Taylor's  Adrioe  to  the  Teens.  18ma  bda.  5a. 

149L  »  Pradcnoeand  Principle^ a  tale.  18mo.  bda.  61:  6d. 

144.  »  Redprocal  Duttea  of  Children  and  Parenta.  18ma  bda.  Sof 

145.  «  Retraapectlon,  a  tale.  18ma  bda.  Ss. 

146.  a  Self  Cultivation.  18ma  bda.  fis.  6A 

147.  *£dgewortl^*a  Essays  on  Practical  Education.  8  Tola.  Bto.  1A  la. 
14a  a  Professional  Education.  8vo.  18s. 

146:  •Hamilton's  (Miss)  Popular  Essays  on  the  Improvement  of  the  lOnd,  Ac  8  vols.  8vo.  1/.  4a. 

150.  a  Lettersop  Education.  8 vols.  8vo.  14s. 

151.  Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  Early  Education.  iSmo,  Ss.  6d. 

158.  •Shepherd's,  Joyce,  and  Carpenter's  Systematic  Education ;  or.  elementary  histnictlon  i» 

the  various  departanents  of  literature  and  sdenoe,  with  pcaotiGal  rules  for  studying.  Plateai 

3d  edit  8  vols.  8va  U.lls.6d. 
IS&  •Britlah  Poels,  with  their  Uvea,  by  Dr.  Johnaon  and  Alescander  Chalmers:  81  vols,  roya 

»va  m. 
154.  •British  Plutarch.    Ailaiged  by 'Wrangham.  6  vols.  ISmo.  dL  19m. 
l5Si  •Shakspcatt'a  Plays,  with  gloaiailal  notea.  10  vob.  18mo.  U  10a. 
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156.  The  literary  O; 

157.  The  Uteni 

158.  TheMe<Aa\ 


numben,  8dL  each :  or,  per  mmum,  U.  14«.  8dL 
each ;  or,  per  annnm,  U  6$, 
at  3d.  J  or,  per  amuim,  ISi. 


Sect.  XV.  —  Periodical  PtMcaiiom  for  general  Ii^rmaAon, 

try  Oaaette.  In  weeklr  numben,  8dL  ea 
irr  Chrooide,  In  weekly  numben,  dd. 
mkfs  Magaxhte,  in  weelUff  tutmben,  at 

No  garden  library  ought  to  be  without  this  periodical,  which  contains  a 
body  of  useful,  practical  information  on  almost  every  subject.  There  ift,  no 
douDt,  much  in  it  respecting  steam-engines^  and  other  machines  of  little 
interest  to  the  gardener;  but  there  are  also  Treatises  on  Grammar, 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Perspective,  and  innumerable  articles  on  domestic, 
and  general  economy,  applicable  to  every-day  life. 

If  a  weekly  newspaper  is  taken  we  should  recommend  the  Atlas,  the 
Examiner,  or  the  Scotsman,  as  combining  literature  ¥rith  politics  and  news. 

Sect.  XVI.  —  Pro/eaUmal  Books, 

159.  Tredgold'9  Prhuipka  qf  warming  and  venUlating  PvbUe  BvUdingt  and  DwiUtng-kmua,  Ma- 

nv^act^riett  Ho^iUalt,  Uot-koutti.  Conservatories^  4c.  l90l.  Svo.  3d  edit.  ISs, 

160.  Partington's  BaUdert*  Compute  Gvide  ;  comprehending  the  theory  and  practice  qfthe  oarkma 

brandUs  qf  arehiteeturej,  brkai'makingt  bridUaning,  masoKry,  carpenhy,  joimerf^  painiSng^ 
piumbingt  and  ^ting.  800.   ISs. 

161.  Observations  on  Modem  Gardeking.  1  vol.  Svo. 

162.  Sweet's  Botanical  CulHvator.  I  vol.  Bvo.  Sd  edit,  ISf . 

163.  London's  Encyclopaedia  qf  Plants, — qT  Gardeningt — and  of  AgriaUture. 

164.  London's  Hortus  Britamdcux 

We  consider  it  unnecessary  to  complete  this  list,  as  any  gardener  may  do 
it  himself  from  the  catalogues  in  our  Encyclopsedias  and  this  Magazine. 

Sect.  XVI F.  —  Professional  Periodicals, 

165.  The  Gardener's  Magoxtne,  six  times  a  year ^  at  3s,  6dL  ]/.  U 

166.  The  Botanical  Reglater,  or  BoUnlcal  Magaxine ;  or 

167.  Sireet*t  Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbery,  in  monUily .numbers 

Wherever  garden  libraries  are  established,  a  small  sura  annually  will  be 
required  both  for  the  library  and  professional  periodicals,  and  now  and  then 
for  a  new  book.  Where  there  is  a  complete  hbrary,  the  Botanical  Register, 
or  some  similar  work,  ought  to  be  taken  in,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  01 
teaching  gardeners  flower-drawing,  and  the  correct  application  of  botanical 
terms  to  the  parts  of  plants.  In  many  cases  the  periodicals  and  other  new 
works  might  tie  a  week  or  a  fortnight  on  the  library  table  of  the  family, 
and  then  be  sent  to  the  gardener. 

From  the  above  list,  it  appears,  that  an  essenlial  preliminary  library  will 
cost,  deducting  9/.  which  might  be  saved  on  the  books  in  foreifi;n  languages^ 
about  50/ ,  and  about !/.  I9s.  annually  afterwards  for  essential  periodicals, 
both  general  and  professional.  The  desirable  elementary  books  (those 
iDarked*),and)9r^(-Mt(m<x/ books, (Sect.  XVI.)  might  be  purchased  by  degrees^ 
if  the  expense  of  purchasing  the  whole  at  once  was  considered  too  much. 

To  enable  gardeners  to  make  use  of  the  drawing-books,  certain  instru* 
ments  and  colours  will  require  to  be  purchased  by  euch  individual  for  him- 
self. He  will  find  what  these  are  in  the  books  themselves,  and  especially 
in  Nesbit  and  Smith,  Nos.  88.  and  95.,  and  we  shall  add  a  few  hints  on  the 
subject  in  next  number. 

As  the  best  preservative  for  the  books,  we  would  recommend  them  to 
be  numbered  in  series  as  purchased,  and  that 
this  may  be  done  eflectiialy  and  permanently, 
they  should  be  ordered  half-bound,  which  is 
alwapfs  cheaper  than  buying  in  boards,  and  then 
sending  them  to  a  book-binder,  and  the  number, 
title,  and  name  of  the  garden,  printed  on  the 
back, thus : 

Whenever  a  new  volume  is  ordered  the  num- 
ber to  be  printed  on  it  should  be  sent  to  the 
bookseller;  and  books  consisting  of  several 
volumes  should  have  the  number  m  series  and 
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No.  25. 

MECHANICS* 
MAGAZINE, 

VOL.  VII. 

Sodkville  Garden 
Library* 

1826. 


the  number  of  the  volume  also ;  thus,  if  M^ 
chanics'  Magazine,  VoLvi.  were  No.  84.,  VoL  vii. 
would  be  No.  25.  thus : 

In  this  way  every  volume  or  pamphlet  in  the 
library  would  have  its  number,  whicn  would  be 
entered  in  the  library  catalogue,  and  in  all  trans- 
actions of  lending,  borrowing,  &c,  the  number 
only  would  require  to  be  recorded.  On  books 
sent  in  presents,  may  be  pasted  a  written  or 
printed  label,  to  the  same  efiect.  To  some  these 
suggestions  maybe  considered  needlessly  minute; 
but  order  and  method  are  of  advantage  in  every 
thing,  even  in  the  least  thines. 

The  next  observation  which  we  have  to  make  on  this  subject  is,  that  a 
number  of  the  books  in  the  foregoine  list,  or  others  equivalent  to  them, 
might  be  supplied  from  the  thrown-aside  school  books  of  the  hunily,  which 
would  materially  lessen  the  expense  of  the  elementary  library.  Grammars 
and  dictionaries  of  every  kind  mi^ht  be  obtuned  in  this  way,  and  perhaps 
most  other  school-books.  Indeed  there  are  few  gentiemen's  libraries  from 
which  a  number  of  books  might  not  be  spared  both  for  the  elementary  and 
professional  department  of  the  garden. 

We  a^n  call  upon  every  reader  for  assistance  in  maturing  our  plan,  and 
getting  It  carried  into  execution.  Whoever  disapproves  of  it,  in  the  whole 
or  in  part,  we  entreat  him  to  send  us  his  reasons ;  whoever  has  a  better  plan 
to  propose,  or  any  improvement  on  our  plan  to  suggest,  let  him  send  it ; 
we  shsul  give  place  to  both  sides,  and  leave  our  readers  to  decide  against 
us,  if  we  shall  be  found  in  the  wrong.  But  if  any  master  or  master  gar- 
dener sees  our  plan  in  the  light  we  do,  let  him  set  about  executing  it  at 
once — and  with  effect. 

To  aid  personally  in  this  matter  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  we  shall,  as 
a  stimulus,  insert  in  every  future  number  for  some  time  to  come  the  names 
of  such  masters,  whether  gentlemen,  or  commercial,  or  serving  gardeners, 
as  have  established  garden  libraries,  in  the  order  in  which  we  receive  them ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  and  as  we  consider  such  a  list  will  be  highly  useful  in 
the  wav  of  example,  we  request  to  be  informed  whenever  anv  library  is 
established,  and  whether  on  a  small  or  large  soile.  We  shall  also,  to  the 
first  library  that  we  hear  of  beine  established,  present  an  18  in.  terrestrial 
globe,  and  a  friend  to  gardeners  will  add  a  copy  of  Nicholson's  British  Ency- 
clopeedia,  6  vols.  8vo.  We  shall  farther  receive  contributions  of  books, 
ana  beg  books  from  our  friends  to  be  sent  to  different  libraries  which  may 
be  formed  ;  sending  them  either  according  to  our  judgment,  or  as  may  be 
directed  bv  the  donors.  One  advantage  of  giving  a  list  of  libraries  formed, 
will  be,  that  contributors  may  send  donations  \o  them  at  once^  without 
passing  them  through  our  hands.;  another  is,  that  all  who  have  children  to 
put  out  as  apprentices  to  gardeners,  will  know  the  best  places  to  send  them 
to ;  and  we  would  recommend  to  all  parents  and  guardians,  to  be  most  paiv 
ticular  in  future  in  sending  their  sons  and  wards  only  to  such  gardens  as 
have  proper  libraries,  both  preliminary  and  professional. 

We  conclude  by  observing,  that  the  elementary  books  in  the  list  may  in 
various  cases  be  substituted  by  others,  and  that  therefore  all  friends  to  the 
plan,  who  have  any  school-books  to  spare,  or  any  books  for  general  reading 
of  any  sort,  odd  volumes,  odd  magazines,  &c.  &c.  are  requested  to  send 
them.  Perhaps  something  mav  be  gained  by  the  purchase  of  second-hand 
books,  and  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  refer  to  a  general  agent,  (see  his 
advertisement  in  Part  Yl.)  who,  we  can  assert  from  personaj  knowledge, 
will  execute  this  or  any  kind  of  orders  he  may  be  intrusted  with,  faithfully 
and  correctly.  Finally, let  every  gardener  make  a  beginning,  and  nqt  despair, 
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throng  the  kiiidiign  of  hk  mastery  and  the  contribotioDt  wliicfa  ve  expect 
to  recetre,  of  erentally  socoeei&ig.  AU  donatioiis  rerehred,  and  their  di»- 
poial,  and  every  garden  fibrary  commenced,  will  be  duly  registered  in  this 
Magazine. 


Abt.  Vn.     Answers  to  Queries^  and  Queries. 

IfybridOtrraHis.-^*'G.H.  begs  to  inform  Ribet^iGard.  Mag.  voI.i.  p. 229.) 
that  many  yean  ago  he  impregnated  Rubus  Idsus,  (var.  Red  Antwerp)  with 
R.  caesius^  and  vice  tfersa.  From  the  seeds  of  the  former  were  obtained  ten 
or  a  dozen  plants,  which  were  kept  three  yearsy  and  blossomed  abundantly 
the  second  and  third  years^  but  produced  no  ihiit,  for  which  reason  they 
were  soon  after  eradicated,  as  the  object  was  to  get  a  new  fruit.  The  plants 
were  quite  horrid  with  prickles,  and  resembled  in  habit,  and  in  their  whide 
appearance,  the  male  parent  more  than  ihefemaUy  excepting  that  they  grew 
more  erect,  and  not  so  tiailing.  From  the  Rubus  c.  no  seeds  were  obtained. 
"  G.  S.  is  in  possession  of  a  var.  of  Ribes  nigrum,  the  fruit  of  which,  when 
ripe,  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  with  a  sooty  tinge,  and  by  those  who 
have  tailed  it  b  said  to  be  of  a  more  agreeable  flavour  than  the  black.  In 
other  respects  there  appears  to  be  no  diflerence.  The  origin  of  thb  variety 
he  is  not  at  present  acquainted  with,  but  possibly  if  considered  worth  while 
it  may  be  traced  out.  — Dyrkamy  near  Bath,  Sept,  14.  1826." 

Cuttings  of  this  currant  have  been  received  from  G.  S.  by  Ribes,  and 
plants  may  be  obtained  in  two  years  from  the  Clapton  Nursery.  Mr. 
Lachlan  has  also  been  good  enough  to  send  cuttings  of  his  Hybrid,  (vol.  L 
p.  464.)  to  Ribes,  and  they  will  be  propagated  in  the  above-mentioned 
nurseiy.  —  Cond. 

New  Trap  for  Sparrowt. — **  In  answer  to  your  worthy  correspondent, 
D.  B.,  who  wishes  to  be  informed  whether  any  reader  of  the  Gardener's 
Magazine  has  ever  observed  the  same  phenomenon  which  he  speaks  of,  I 
beg  leave  to  state  that  I  have  observed  the  same  thing  more  than  once,  not 
only  with  sparrows,  but  turkies.  Turkies  will  form  a  circle  round  the  toad, 
stretch  fortn  their  long  necks,  view  it  with  peculiar  attention,  now  and  then 
gobble  out  a  note  of  surprise,  and  suffer  any  one  to  come  among  them  with- 
out taking  anv  notice.  Pigeons,  also,  if  the  toad  appears  among  them  when 
on  the  ground,  will  gather  round  it,  view  it  with  silent  wonder  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  begin  to  take  their  flight  to  the  dove-house,  or  other 
buildings ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  kinds  of  hawks,  upoa 
seeing  the  toad,  will  hover  or  sail  round  over  it  for  a  considerable  time. 
Whether  these  birds  are  attracted  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  toad's  eyes,  as 
Mr.  D.  B.  suggests,  I  cannot  say  podtively ;  but  this  I  know,  that  the  toad 
seldom  appears  abroad  in  public  during  the  day :  he  then  keeps  concealed 
among  plants  or  in  his  hole,  and  comes  forth  in  the  evening,  when  the 
little  busy  chirpers,  and  most  other  birds,  are  retired  to  rest ;  so  that  com- 
paratively few  birds  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  :  and  these  two  cir- 
cumstances, the  brilliancy  of  tne  eyes,  and  the  unusual  sight  of  the  animal, 
most  probably,  I  think,  concur  in  producins  the  phenomenon  alluded  to.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  the  toad  were  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  aa 
your  correspondent  hints,  near  where  the  sparrows  resort,  their  attention 
would  be  so  absorbed  by  it,  that  they  might  easily  be  approached  so  as  to  be 
shot  in  considerable  numbers.  But  I  confess  I  am  no  advocate  for  taking 
away  the  life  of  anv  animal,  unlass  necessity  strongly  demands  it.  A  few 
sparrows  might  be  snot,  it  is  true ;  there  are  always,  I  believe,  plenty  of  them: 
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but  whoever  tries  the  above  experiment,  I  could  wish  them  to  take  care 
that  the  poor  toad  is  not  shot  along  with  the  sparrows,  for  I  do  not  know 
a  more  useful  animal  in  a  garden  than  it  is.  Incapable,  in  general,  of  doing 
any  harm,  it  does  a  great  deal  of  good :  its  food  consists  entirely  of  insects, 
many  of  them  noxious  to  vegetation,  and  for  taking  which  the  toed  is  for- 
lushed  with  a  tongue  of  a  peculiar  conformation,  which  it  darts  out  on  the 
imect,  and  suddenly  draws  it  in  with  it  quicker  than  can  be  calculated. 
With  r^ard  to  the  sparrows,  much  as  they  are  in  general  execrated,  they 
m,  notwithstanding,  productive  of  much  good.  During  the  time  of  their 
breeding  season  vegetation  teems  with  numberiess  caterpillars  of  different 
sorts,  nid  other  noxious  insects,  which  they  labour  to  destroy,  for  it  is  on 
them  they  bring  up  their  young;  and  I  always  take  care  not  to  have  the 
nests  round  my  cottace  destroyed.  Much  might  likewise  be  said  in  imvour 
of  many  other  birds,  that  are  by  farmers  and  others  but  too  generally  deemed 
injunous ;  but  I  fear.  Sir,  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  on  yonr  valuable 
tiine.  [Not  at  aU,  the  account  is  most  interesting.]  —  !  remain,  Sir,  &c. 
•*  HaHoWy  Oct.  28/A,  1826.  D.  FaxNCH,** 

J?/flc*  Iiuect  on  Cherry  TrecM.'^''  Sir :  Your  correspondent,  W.  B.  B. 
Sanctuary,  Devonshire,  in  voli.  p.  359.  of  your  Magazine,  wishes  for 
some  remedy  for  the  black  fly  on  his  cherry  trees.  Query ^  have  the  roots 
of  bu  May  Duke  against  the  south  wall  been  injured  by  digging  or  other- 
WMC?  If  not,  if  he  can  procure  a  tood  barrow-full  o^  fattening  ho^t  dung, 
(this  IS  the  season  to  get  and  apply  it,)  let  him  lay  that  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  at  the  roots  of  the  tree.  I  haire  seen  surprising  effects  of  that  manure 
on  cherry  trees.  S.  L/s  answer  at  page  464.  is,  I  think,  excellent,  and  with 
respect  to  his  treatment  of  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  though  I  have  not 
used  his  wash,  I  use  a  small  brush  made  of  heath,  and  after  unnailing  the 
tree,  the  wall  is  well  brushed  with  tins  instrument,  and  not  a  single  shred 
used  again,  nor  suffered  to  lie  under  the  tree.  Should  you  consider  any  of 
these  remarks  worthy  your  notice,  they  are  much  at  your  service. 

••  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
«  HHchani  Gardens,  Nov,  23d,  1826.  Wm.  HnRBT.** 

Black  Insect  on  Cherry  Trees,-^'*  Sir :  Seeing  m  vol  i.  p.  559.  of  your 
Gard.  Mac.  an  answer  to  W.  B.  B.  concerning  what  is  generally  called  the 
black  blight.  I  b^  leave  to  say  that  the  remedy  there -suggested  will 
neither  effectually  destroy  nor  prevent  the  increase  of  these  enemies  of 
the  peach,  plum,  and  cherry  tree.  Where  the  trees  are  much  affected,  or, 
if  I  may  use  the  term,  habitually  so,  it  might  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
some  of  your  scientific  correspondents  to  spare  some  of  their  leisure 
hours  on  that  particular,  for  the  benefit  of  their  more  humble  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  vineyard.  I  am*  Sir,  &c.  G." 

«!>«?.  8<i,  J  826." 

Refuse  Tobacco,  Tobacco  Paper,  or  Tobacco  Water,  fir  deslroyins  Insects* 
G.  R.  is  informed  that  these  may  be  had  at  the  shop  of  John  Lloyd  and 
Son,  77.  Snow-HUl,  and  of  various  other  tobacco  and  snuff*  manufacturers^ 
at  the  price  of  4*.  per  lb.,  is,  6rf.  per  lb.,  and  u.  6rf.  per  gallon. 

System  of  croppiw  Gardens,— **  What  I  should  like  much  to  see  intro- 
duced into  your  useful  Magazine,  is  some  hints  respecting  a  general  system 
of  cropping  a  kitchen-garden.  If  you  look  round  a  little  you  will  see  a 
great  deal  of  patch-work,  and  little  regulation  in  general.  I  grant  that  the 
same  end  may  be  answered  for  the  present,  but  ultimately  a  regular  system 
must  prevail  in  all  things.  If  this  subject  be  not  taken  up  by  some  more 
competent  hand,  I  shallsome  day  try  something  of  the  kind. 

„^  .  «  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  G." 

We  earnestly  invite  our  correspondent  to  do  so  soon.  Properly  treated, 
few  subjecte  are  calculated  to  be  so  useful,  both  to  the  gentlemaiVs  gar- 
dener and  the  cottager. — Cond. 


CL 
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8.  would  be  ^ad  if  lome  reader  of  the  Cjardener's  Ma0i*{ 
sine  would  explaia  to  him  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
tulip  bulb.  He  flays,  **  I  haTe  fdant^  to-da;  a  number  of  bulbs, 
and  the  whole  of  them  appear  as  if  the  flower  stem  would  rise 
from  the  centre  of  the  bulb  {jflg.  5S.  aS^  but  when  I  come  to  take 
them  up  in  July  next,  I  shall  find  it  rising  firom  the  bottom  {b.)  — 
Hermitage  J  near  Lmcatiery  Nov,  9ih^  18S6.  ** 

Winier  Cherry,  —  **  In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  I  bought 
several  packets  of  tender  annual  and  other  seeds,  amount  which 
was  to  nave  been  included  the  Amomum  Plinii,  mentioned  in 
Mawe  and  Abercrombie,  page  199.,  as  the  winter  cherry,  *^  much 
esteemed  for  its  beautiful  red  fruit,  which  it  bears  in  winter." 
The  seed  sold  me  could  not  have  been  right,  as  the  plants 
bloomed  a  light  purple  flower,  like  the  convolvulus  in  shape,  and 
then  went  to  sc«d  at  the  end  of  August.  Will  you  inform  me>^ 
whether  it  is  known  by  the  above  name  in  the  shops  ?  — G.  R."    u 

The  common  winter  cherry  u  the  Physalis  Alkekengi,  a  hardy  perennial ; 
the  P.  peruviana  or  edulis,  is  sometimes  grown  for  its  fruit  on  thi*.  back 
walls  or  vineries,  and  is  also  called  winter  cherry.  The  Amomum  Plinii 
we  are  inclined  to  suppose  is  a  species  of  capsicum.  The  blue-flowering 
plant  may  have  been  Nicandra  physaloides. — Cond, 

Saccharonieler. — "  Mr.  Bonington  Mowbray,  in  his  *  Every  Man  his  own 
Brewer,'  says,  p.  41.  of  his  work,  *  those  familv  brewers,  who  choose  to 
be  hypercorrect  and  curioud,  may  provide  a  saccharometer,  the  purchase  of 
which  in  a  tin  case  is  six  shillings.'  I  have  asked  the  price  of  a  sac- 
charometer, and  have  been  told  that  a  good  one  will  come  to  five  guineas. 
Where  are  they  to  be  bought  for  the  reasonable  sum  of  six  shillings? 

No  where.    Six  shillings  must  be  a  misprint  for  six  guineas. — Cond. 

Deitntc^on  of  IruecU* — **^  I  ought  to  apologize,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  num- 
ber of  my  queries ;  but  will  only  add  an  extract  from  the  Imperial  Maga- 
zine, for  the  year  1819,  called  *  An  experiment  that  is  worth  trying,'  and 
as  it  has  two  recommendations,  that  of  being  very  cheap,  and  easily  ob- 
tained, I  think  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 

"  '  An  American  farmer  lately  informed  the  public,  that  if  the  vrater  in 
which  potatoes  have  been  boiled  be  sprinkled  over  plants,  shrubs,  and 
trees,  it  will  most  effectually  destroy  those  insects  with  which  they  are  in- 
fested. At  what  particular  season  of  the  year  this  sprinkling  must  take  place, 
we  are  not  informed.  We  are  only  told,  in  general  terms,  that  this  water 
will  destroy  the  insects  in  every  stage  of  their  existence.  As  the  trial 
may  be  made  with  onlv  little  trouble,  and  with  no  expence,  we  cannot 
conceive  that  time  would  be  misapplied,  if  some  gardener  were  to  carry  on 
a  course  of  experiments  throughout  the  year,  in  various  ways,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  result.'    Your  reader  and  subscriber,  G.  R." 

Yellow  Rose. — **  Could  any  art  be  devised  to  render  the  vellow  rose  less 
double,— -semi-double  for  instance;  it  would  flower  better  and  be  much  more 
beautiful.  This,  however,  is  an  art,  I  fear,  far  beyond  our  reach,  and  we 
must  not  expect  success  in  this  attempt.  But  as  there  seems  to  be  a  variety  in 
the  South  of  France,  I  could  wish,  through  your  widely  circulating  Maga- 
zine, to  call  the  attention  of  those  enterprising  English  Gardeners,  settled 
at  the  Trianon  Nursery,  near  Rouen,  Messrs.  Calvert  and  Co.  to  it.  It 
may  be  worth  their  notice.  It  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  his 
Itinerary.  He  Fays,  *  At  an  inn,  on  the  road  between  Avignon  and  Nismes, 
near  the  Pont  du  Gard,  the  landlord  gave  me  some  double  yellow  roses 
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of  a  80it  which  I  had  never  seen  before.'  This  description  of  the  ntu- 
adon  may  be  sufficient  to  excite  enquiiy,  though  not  to  discover  the  very 
place,  perhaps :  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  rose  was  confined  to 
one  garden,  most  probably  it  is  geoerally  cultivated  through  that  district. 

**  In  acd&maimg  plant*  ficm  CAtno,  we  have  succeeded  so  well,  that  1  will 
not  despair  of  seeing  the  NymphsM  nelumbo,  the  red  water  lily  of 
CSUiui  and  the  Ganges,  growing  in  our  ponds.  The  first  situation  to  be 
tried  is  so  near  the  spring  head  that  the  water  never  freezes.  The  experi- 
ment should  be  made  in  difierent  waters,  some  running  over  gravel,  others 
over  chalk,  loam,  or  1)og-earth.  Some  one  of  these  soils  might  suit  the 
plant,  when  any  of  the  others  would  not :  but,  if  it  failed  in  all,  then  we 
might  suppose  that  it  died  from  the  cold.  But  as  we  know  that  water  is 
much  more  equal  in  temperature  than  earth  or  air,  I  cannot  but  think  that  we 
misbt  succeed.  Suppose  the  experiment  were  first  tried  in  Devonshire,  or 
in  Ireland,  where  the  vrinter  is  much  more  mild  than  with  us.  If  the  plants 
grew,  we  should  be  able  rapidly  to  increase  them,  and  disperse  them  over 
the  kingdom.  Like  our  own  white  water  lily  the  leaves  would  fall  off  in 
the  autumn,  and  the  root  would  be  at  rest  during  the  winter.  Had  I  the 
opportunity  I  should  certainly  make  the  experiment.  When  the  superb 
onentai garden  at  Brighton  is>  brought  to  perfection,  I  hope  they  will  intro- 
duce tlie  beautiful  fire-fly  of  Portugal  and  Naples;  half  an  acre  inclosed 
with  glass,  and  60  feet  high,  would  give  ample  space  for  these  splendid  and 
harmfess  insects  to  breed  and  enjoy  life.        Sir,  your  well-wisher, 

ROSTICUS  IN  UaBE. 

^  To  feed  Pkeoianti,  Blackbirds,  and  Thrushes  in  the  winter,  nothing  b 
better  than  boiled  or  roasted  potatoes.  —  R.  in  U." 

Trottel  Plant. — ^*  In  the  Farmer's  Calendar  a  plant  is  mentioned  of  the 
name  of  Trottel,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Labradore,  and  to  have  been 
cultivated  near  Greenock  and  at  Bristol ;  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  potatoe 
kind,  to  be  planted  in  August  and  September,  to  grow  rapidly  all  the  win- 
ter months,  to  be  hurt  by  no  frost,  and  to  come  to  maturity  m  the  spring 
months.   What  is  it?    Is  there  any  such  thing? — R.  in  U. 

No.  The  story  of  the  Trottel  plant,  or  Trottel  root,  was  a  hoax 
played  off  in  1823,  on  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine.—- Cofui. 

*•  The  Aster  Argophyllus  ;  or.  Musk  Plant  of  New  Holland,  past  the  win- 
ter of  1816,  1817,  without  any  kind  of  shelter  in  Mr.  A.  Thomson's  nuiv 
seiT  at  Mile-End :  what  is  become  of  it  ?  Is  it  found  to  be  hardy  ?" 

It  was  killed  to  the  ground  in  1819, 1820.  The  plant,  however,  will  stand 
the  winter  in  cold  pits.  —  Cond* 

A  Lamp  for  keeping  the  frost  out  of  a  small  greenhouse  is  inquired  for  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Strebling  of  Mistley,  Essex.  We  have  heard  of  such  a  lamp,  but 
cannot  ascertain  where  it  may  be  purchased.  Any  sort  of  oil  or  grease  may 
be  burned  in  the  saucer  of  a  flower-pot,  and  a  lai^e  pot,  supported  on  two 
bricks,  whelmed  over  it.  This  we  have  tried  in  a  pit  with  success.  In 
Mech.  Mag.  vol.  vL  p.3l5.,  a  lamp  for  heating  smoothing-irons  is  described, 
which  might  do.  —  Cond. 

Turning  in  Green  Crops  in  Bloom. — To  X.  X.  This  practice,  which  was  in  great 
repute  among  the  Ronuuis,  is  supposed  to  be  rather  neglected  by  the  modems.  The 
former  people  used  the  lupine.  The  plant  in  most  general  use  at  present  is  the 
buckwheat,  of  which  two,  and  sometimes  three  crops,  may  be  ploughed  down 
in  one  season.  Sown  in  March,  it  will  flower  in  'May ;  ploughed  down 
and  the  same  ground  re-sown,  the  plants  will  flower  in  two  months,  say 
on  the  1st  of  August ;  again  ploughed  down,  and  re-sown,  the  crop  will  be  fit  to 
be  turned  in  on  the  Ist  ^  October,  in  good  time  for  sowing  rye  or  wheat  Co- 
lumella says,  "  If  lupines  are  sown  in  a  poor  soil,  and  covered  about  the  16th  of 
September,  and  when  they  have  grown  to  a  proper  height  turned  into  the  land  with 
the  ploogb  or  spade,  they  will  discover  the  qualities  of  the  very  best  manure.  On 
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sandy  loils  they  ought  to  be*turaed  in  when  in  the  second,  in  stiff  soils  when  in  the 
third  flower."  A  German  writer  {Card.  Mag.  toL  i.  p.  200.)  recommends  borage, 
aa  containing  alkali ;  and  we  tliink  the  recommendation  deserves  a  trial.  As 
lupines  are  oleaginous,  their  oil  and  the  alkali  of  the  borage  would  probably  umte 
and  form  a  saponaceous  nutriment. 

Raising  Potatts  from  SeetL^^**  Sir:  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  obseirations 
in  vour  work  on  the  raising  of  potatoes  from  seed.  I  have  practised  it  for 
a  few  years  with  very  encouraging  results,  having  raised  some  better  roots 
from  seed  than  I  ever  had  before.  Within  these  few  da}'s,  I  dressed  some 
raised  from  seed  sown  this  spring,  which  were  as  big  fls  large  walnuts,  and  of 
the  character  of  the  best  early  potatoes.  This,  however,  never  happened 
before :  in  eeneral,  they  do  not  exceed  the  size  of  hazel-nuts  the  first  year ; 
and  most  ox  those  this  year  were  no  bigger.  The  third  spring  they  are  fit 
to  plant  for  a  crop.  On  a  plot  as  big  as  a  large  table  you  may  sow  seed  to 
raise  roots  enough  for  an  acre. 

^  Apple  and  Quince  HyMdt.'^l  wish  to  know  whether  any  experiment 
has  been  tried  of  fecundating  the  apple,  pear,  or  quince  blossom  trom  the 
Pyrus  (now  Cydonia)  japonica.  I  tned  the  expenment  thb  spring,  but  it 
wa3  frustrated  by  the  ungenial  weather.  The  fruit  of  the  P.  jap.  has,  when 
ripe,  as  I  have  often  seen  it,  a  most  delicious  firagrance,  between  auince 
and  pine-apple,  and  will  perfume  a  room  for  weeks.  I  saw  one,  whioi  was 
sent  last  vear  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  weighed  above  ^  lb.,  and 
measured  8|  inches  in  circumference.  It  is  too  austere  to  be  eaten  raw, 
but  may  be  used  when  cooked,  though  not  equal  to  a  quince* 

'^  Ayrshire  Rote,  —  Can  you  inform  me  whether  the  Ayrshire  rose  is  a 
variety  of  the  sempervirens,  the  arvensis,  or  what?  I  have  a  plant  asainst 
my  house  which  was  put  in  last  sprinff  two  years,  about  six  incnes  high.  It 
now  (including  a  sucker  taken  on  and  planted  beside  it  the  first  autumn,) 
covers  about  twenty  yards  in  width  by  six  in  hdght,  though  it  has  been 
much  pruned.  Ihave  about  twenty  buds  standing  on  various  parts  of 
various  roses,  which,  when  they  come  to  flower,  will  midce  a  roacnificent 
appearance.  I  have  repeatedly  measured  the  growth  of  several  shoots, 
which  I  found  to  grow  two  incnes  a  day  all  through  the  summer?  Is  there 
any  parallel  to  this  in  the  vegetation  of  a  woody  plant  in  this  climate? 
[We  believe  not.  Mr.  Lindley  s  name  for  this  rose  is  R.  sempervirens,  var. 
subdecidua.  For  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  considered  as  the  same 
as  R,  arvensis.  —  Cond.] 

'*  Portuguete  Cabbage,  or  Cove  Tronehndo,  (Tronchudo  sp.  having  a  great 
stalk.)  —  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  Portuguese  kuid  ot  cabba^  (»lled 
there  Tranxuda  ?  I  procured  the  seeds  from  Portugal,  and  have  raued  them 
in  abundance  for  several  years.  It  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  delicious 
vegetable  of  the  tribe  by  sood  judges.  It  is  in  season  in  May  and  Octob^. 
It  does  not  cabbage,  and  is  very  apt  to  run  to  seed ;  but  if  the  plants  are 
headed  in  time  they  aflbrd  excellent  sprouts,  which,  with  the  stalks  of  the 
leaves,  are  the  best  part.  I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  seeds,  and  particulars 
of  the  culture,  if  required.    I  am.  Sir,  &c, 

^  yov.  S3.  1826.  A  Suffolk  Amatsur.'* 

We  have  tasted  this  cabbage,  from  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and  fully  agree  in  opinion  with  our  correspondent  as  to  its  merits. 
As  seeds  are  not  yet  to  be  had  in  the  seed  shops,  we  shall  be  very  glad  of  a 
little,  and  particularly  so  for  remarks  on  their  culture.  —  Cond. 
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f    WEIR    respectfullr  inTorms 

-"-^     (ba  PdUIc,  UuI  «tht  dmilpUon   sf 
AORICtTLTUBAL     IMPLUBNTi     HA. 

CHINERY,  vnS,  in  nutlnUM,    "-" 

a«tf  Id  Mr.  I«ld«V  BnCTcIc 


IME  NEW  PEAR.  (Swdtow  J'^iyhTf-) 

rHiB  very  excellent  new  variety 
of  IkU  MMina  and  wbalmnw  Fnili,  1i 


IMt  ii  Inga,  >Dd  wtD  ntftTupinrdi  of  IwcntT- 

tr  the  LOBion  HoMsnltunl  Sodctr,  to  w^Knn 
it  hH  bMB  nhHriUd.  PUnUintobcobUlnal 
If  Ht.  WIHtaa  RofHi,  Nunnrmui  and  FWlrt 
U  ttw  Kl^  aMOMBptc^  tii|«hn  with  ilw 


(Rwiil 


IhfMrHi 


MEW  SORTS  or  PEAH& 

MESSRS.   C.  &  J.  YOUNG, 

"^  hnlncileTDtHlttwBKlia  for  KDii^  TSUI 

rttn  latndacsl  by  Mr.  Bnilitii:k,  or  uUictwiH 
tumclit  Into  DodCb  uiDDwiimianiliDniiipl) 
the  hMte  wUttPIuti  of  tbc  bUoolDg  lelee 
Modi:— 
SkU*  Poire  de  Owm 

Bnirrf  ftnca  Boyla  Fmrn  WlkUiv 

Jmn  d*  Wt  NipoInD 

arJaxiih  Buki        FuHCohBV 
Bid  Di^«Dt  JaSHip'i  Bniirt 

Potn  FtMolM  Jukman'i  Hiltlnf 

MbK  IdOlM  FoiMid*  Mm*  Lmitae 


RoTil*,(irDnu 

finrtukiu*  hmn 


Tbc  tOUiniliii  u 


in^te  UrnliiVi  SL  Gunula 

GuKll*i  B^pac 


loortovt  Bit 
^■wferd'i  En 


I^ainn  Nunw;.  Dee.  3. 


OAUEM'S  EARLV  CUCUMBER. 

THIS  variety  of  Cucumber  re- 

'  aalnaenaitlflclal  atmMphcre  of  19  degrm 
el  FiliRDhilt,  uoUl  thi  plinit  bi«lB  lo  Unilt, 
MDd  from  74  Co  78  dic»a  ta  fnilt  thfad  to  off- 
TkUod.  a  boOom  hHt  ftom  9B  to  96  iluc— 
ii  wentUn^  mGenuy  to  oMelD  ftuil  wlr  t 
the;  ue  out  itetOe  to  cuikn,  and  now  to  twain 
ana  fbuRMO  InehB  la  Inkth.  ^1w  loit  na 
DbtalMl  rhnn  Oauen*!  latftteurdl  VarteMia 
uolud.  Giuuo  and  ttsBaid  bin  fatixd  op. 
watdi  d(  Oa«  Hundred  Found*  Talua  In  PrlBk 
T)ie  Proprlelsr  will  natdi  Ihtm  a(alnat  aDj 
other  lailetir  thai  an  In  ondund, 

SoU  tir  W.  R 
nan  IB  Qw  EL 
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IMPKOVEMENT    AND  MANAGEMENT 
OF   DOMAIN   LANDS. 

'T'HE  FRIENDS  of  a  Person  of 

-*-  grait  experience  in  laring  out  Oroundf, 
Rani  Architecture,  OArdenlng,  FUnting,  and 
Fanning,  aredenrout  ofobUining  a  SituaUon 
for  him  as  Land  Steward,  or  general  Adviser 
and  Bfanager,  on  an  Estate  where  extensive  Im. 
provements  are  going  on  or  contemplated,  con- 
fldent  that  so  fit  a  person  for  such  a  situation  Is 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  He  is  wdl  educated,  a 
good  draughtsman,  has  been  abroad,  Is  middle 
aged,  is  married,  but  without  children,  and  has 
for  some  years  past  been  in  business  for  himself. 
A  letter  addressed  to  A.  B.  S,  Oxford  Anns 
Passage,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  will  procure 
further  particulars  from  the  writer  of  this,  or  a 
personal  interview  with  the  Party  referred  ta 


To  GARDENERS,  BOTANISTS,  aod  others 
engaged  In  Agricultural  Pursuits. 

TP     WINTER,    Working    Op- 

'-  *  tic'um,  Na  9,  New  Bond  Street,  respect- 
fully informs  Cultivators  and  Botanists,  that 
flrom  the  encouragement  he  has  met  with  in  the 
Sale  of  his  Self.re^sierinff  Thermometers,  and 
his  newly.invented  Vertical  Wheel  Microscopes, 
he  is  now  enabled  to  oftr  them,  and  other  Arti. 
des,  on  the  following  low  Terms  >— 

Improved  Self-reglsterlng  Night  Thermo- 
meters ttwa  12*.  to  9SU. 
Day  and  Night  ditto  26f.  to  45i; 
Com.  Fahrenheit's  Thermometers  7s:  to  18s. 
Thermometers  in  the  forcing  department, 
for  ascertaining  the  bottom  beat  of  tan, 
dung,  &C.  &C. 
Barometers                  Ikmn  S2s.  to  V.  4i:  Od 
BoUnic  Magnifiers                Sf:  to     10s.  6dl 
Pocket  Microsoopes      .       lAs.  to2/.  12s.  6dL 
Verti^  Wheel  ditto     .      30r.  to  5/.  15s.  (ML 
Cases  of  Drawing  Instruments    SU:  to  R  5s. 

•«*  Rain  Oaugei,  Lactometers,  Rules,  and  all 
kinds  of  Optical,  Mathematical,  and  Philosophi- 
cal  Instruments,  sold  at  the  most  moderate 
Pricest 

-^  -  -  ■   ■ — 

FLORISTS*  FLOWERS. 

fl     GROOM   respectfully  in- 

forms  his  friends  and  the  Horticultural 
world,  that  he  continues  to  propagate  and  im- 
port every  description  of  Florisrs  Flowers,  in. 
eluding  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Ranunculus,  Ane- 
mones, Carnations,  Auriculas,  &G.  &c.,  and  to 
sell  them  at  the  ivices  affixed  to  the  names  in 
his  Catalogue.  H.  G.  is  also  in  correspondence 
with  most  of  the  provincial  Florists  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  other  Counties,  and  will  undertake 
to  execute  orders  for  any  Flower  In  cultivation, 
either  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent 
Walworth,  December  I80& 

To  FLORISTS  and  others. 
RANUNCULUSES  and  ANEMONES. 

TX)  be  Disposed  of,  by  private 

'*'    Contract.  In  one  or  more  Lota,  as  may  be 
most  agreeable  to  Purchasers,  all  the  superb 
and  highly  valuable  assortment  of  Ranunculuses  ' 
and  Anemones,  being  the  genuine  Collection  of  i 
the  late  Thomas  Andrew,  Esq.  of  Coggcshall, 
Essex,  deceased,  consisting  of  the  mostnlghly- 

i>rised  and  valuable  Sorts,  and  which  were  col- 
ected  by  him  with  great  taste,  and  at  a  very 
considerable  expcnce.  Further  particulars  may 
be  obtained  on  the  premises  at  Coggeshall  afore- 
said ;  and  to  treat  for  the  same,  application  ta 
be  made  to  Mr.  Chartes  Baron,  Saflfron  Walden, 
who  has  the  entire  arrangement  of  the  Collec- 
tlon,  and  Is  fUIIy  authorised  to  dispose  of  the 
same    All  Ictten  to  be  fbee  of  postage. 


CARNATIONS.  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN 
PICOTEE&  PINKS,  AURICULAS,  and 
RANUNCULUSESL 

I  ADIES  and  GENTLEMEN, 

'*''  in  arranging  and  planting  their  Flower 
Borders  in  the  Spring,  may  be  supplied  with  any 
of  the  above  Flowers,  in  the  greatest  variety, 
by  ^iplving  to  Tbomab  Hooo,  Florist, 

Near  the  Choich,  Paddington,  Londovu 

"ToTGARDENERariindncULTIVATOHS 
In  general. 

0«  TOMALIN  has  purchased 

the  Business  lately  carried  on  by  Mr. 
FssDBiicK  Anduws,  at  the  Drug  Mills  In  Sun 
Street,  and  removed  it  to  his  Warehouse,  at  SI 
Dowgate  Hill,  where  he  begs  to  oflbr  his  ser. 
vices  in  supplying  Cultivators  in  general  with 
Bock  Salt,  Saltpetre,  Salt  In  general,  and  all 
Mineral  aod  Artificial  Manures;  and  in  such 
general  Agoicy  as  Gentlemen  in  the  Country 
may  require. 

The  great  advantage  of  using  Salt  and  Salt- 
petre as  manures,  is  too  fUlly  established  to  re- 
quire recommendation.  Of  the  extent  and 
utility  of  unprovement  practicable,  it  need  only 
be  observed,  that  some  of  the  best  Cultivators 
now  produce  threefold  the  quantity  of  which 
their  fathers  did  in  the  same  land,  by  the  routine 
of  their  time 

This  day  is  publUhed,'tbe  First  Put  of 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  ORNI- 

-^  THOLOGY.  By  Sir  Willum  JA■mm^ 
Bart  F.R.S.E.,  F.L.&.  M. W.SL  ftc.  and  Pai. 
DBAux  JoHif  SsLar,  £feq.  F.Ii^SL,  MW.SL  ftc. 
with  the  co-operation  of  J.  E.  Bicheno,  Esq. 
Sec  LS ,  &c  :  J.  G.  Children,  Em.  Y.YL^t, 
&  EL,  F.L  &,  Ac.,  ZoolMist  to  tiie  British  Mu. 
seum:  Mj^or-Gcneral  T.  Hardwicke.  F.R.a, 
F  L  Sw,  Ac.  i  T.  Horsfleld,  M  D.,  F.Ls.  &&'$ 
Zoologist  to  the  Hon.  East  India  Company ; 
a  Jameson,  Esq,  F.R&E.,  F.La,  Pres.^.S, 
Reg.  Prof  Nat  Hist  Ed.,  Director  of  Ed.  Mu- 
seum,  &c ;  N.  A.  Vigors,  fiaq.  MA.,  F.R.a, 
F.La,  Sec  of  Zool.  Society.  &c. 

In  this  work  it  is  intended  to  give  Coloured 
Plates  of  Birds,  accompanied  by  descriptions. 
Including  their  Generic  and  Specific  Cnarac 
ters.  references  to  the  best  figures  of  those  al. 
ready  published,  and  occasional  remarks  on 
the  nature,  haUts,  and  comparative  anatomy 
of  the  spcciesL  The  illustration  of  new  groups 
and  new  species  will  be  first  attended  to ;  nex^ 
such  subjects  will  be  given  as  have  been 
described  but  not  figured ;  afterwards,  those 
which  have  been  incorrectiy  represented,  or 
where  the  variation  in  (dumage,  arismg  flrora 
age,  sex,  or  season,  has  not  been  particularia- 
ed;  and  lastiy,  in  order  to  render  the  woik 
complete,  all  the  species  which  have  already 
been  described  or  figured. 

The  drawings  and  engravings  will  be  nSade 
by  the  authors  themselves,  or  under  th«r  Im- 
mediate inspection.  They  will  be  taken  firom 
living  specimens  wherever  such  can  be  ob- 
tained J  and  particular  attention  will  be  di. 
rected  to  the  natural  position  and  characters 
of  each  sul^ect  — >  Illustrations  of  the  generic 
distinctions  and  peculUrities  of  structure  will 
be  given  either  on  the  same  Plates  with  the 
Birds,  or  on  Supplementary  Plates. 

The  work  wiU  be  published  in  Quarterly 
Parts,  royal  4to;  each  part  containing  ftom 
fifteen  to  twenty  Plates,  on  which  will  be  fi- 
gured from  twenty  to  thirty  Spedes.  The  price 
of  each  part  will  be  \L  Us.  6d. 

A  few  copies  will  be  pnnted  on  large  paper, 
price  2i.  I2t.  6d. 

PuUuhed  by  D.  LInrs,  No.  5.  St  David 
Street,  Edinburgh;  Loogman,  Hees.  Omc, 
Brown,  and  Green,  and  a  Highley,  London ; 
and  Hodges  and  M*  Arthur,  Dublin. 
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JmalmblMed, 
By  JAMES  KIDOWAY,  FSccMiiUy, 
and  all  Bookaellen. 

SWEET'S     HORTUS     BRI- 

TANNICUSi  Fim  II.  price  10». 6d.  orUhe 
two  Pavta  in  one  Volunie,  extra  boards,  IL  Is. ; 
being  a  Catakwue  of  all  the  Plants  either  known 
or  cuUiTated  in  the  Gardens  and  Public  and 
Private  Establishments  of  Oreat  Britain,  wbc^ 
thcr  Exotic  or  Indigenous ;  arranged  according 
to  It-  "-'  -  •  "^  '  " 
beirn 


to  the  Natural  Orders  to  which  they  belong,  (It 
beins  considered  the  best  and  most  useful  for  the 
GardeiMr  and  Cultivator,  as  it  brings  together 
those  Plant!  nearest  refaited,  which  is  not  the 
case  in  the  linncan  System) :  to  eadi  genus  is 
abo  given  a  reference  to  the  Unncan  Class  and 
Older ;  their  Scientific  and  English  Names,  with 
QomenMis  Synonyms,  showing  the  various  Names 
given  by  late  Authors  for  the  same  Plant,  with 
TCferences  to  what  are  considered  the  best  Au. 
tborities :  where  native,  when  introduced,  the 
months  in  which  they  flower,  their  duration, 
whether  tender  or  hardy :  also  marks  for  Climt)- 
eis,  Water-PUnts,  and  Bulbs,  with  references 
to  the  diflbrent  Works  in  which  they  are  flnired  -, 
to  which  is  added  a  large  Addenda  of  new  Plants, 
and  Alterations  made  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Work.    The  whole  brought  down  to  the 
present    time;    containing   several    thousand 
Plants  never  before  mibtisbed  in  any  CaUlogue 
of  this  country.    By  Robbrt  Swebt,  F.  I*S. 

SL  THE  HOTHOUSE  and  GREENHOUSE 
If  ANUAL,'or  BOTANICAL  CULTIVATOR} 
in  which  is  explained  the  best  Method  of  Grow, 
ing  and  Propagating  all  the  PlanU  cultivated  in 
the  Hot-houses,  Green-houses,  er  open  air ;  and 
the  treatment  of  those  in  Rooms;  with  a  Par- 
ticular Account  of  the  Management  of  Bulbs, 
and  Parasitical  Orchideous  Plants.  By  Robbbt 
SwsBT,  F.  Lu  S.    Price  12«.  boards.    Sd  Edit 

'*  Indeed  what  Mr.  Sweet  has  said  on  thecul. 
tare  of  Bulbs,  &c.  may  be  considered  as  the 
tiOimatum  for  the  British  gudeoer.*''— Garden. 
Mar  No.  8L 

"Mt  is  a  very  complete  and  ezcdlcnt  woriL'*^ 
LUerary  Gaxttle, 

**  We  recommend  the  work  to  every  lover  of 
§ud0D%af^^BoeaiueaiIiegitterforNo9.  18SS. 

3.  CISTINEa;orNATtjRAL  ORDER  of 
CISTUS,  or  ROCK  ROSE  No.  10,  for  Jan.  1. 
Fnoe  3sL  To  be  continued  Monthly,  and  coou 
pleted  in  one  volume 

4.  GERAN I  ACE£,  or  NATURAL  ORDER 
of  OERAN1UM&  Na  85,  for  January  L 
Price  Ss, 

5.  The  BOTANICAL  REGISTER,  No.  liS, 
Ibr  January  1.  Price  4s.  Continued  monthly. 
Each  Number  contains  eight  accurately  coloured 
Figures  of  the  most  rare  and  beautinil  exotic 
Flanta  (hardy  and  hothouse)  cultivated  in  this 
country ;  accompanied  by  tneir  history,  mode 
of  treatment  in  cultivation,  &c.  By  SYOXifUAM 
EowABOs,  F.L&  and  others. 

*m*  Subscribers  who  have  commenced  with 
late  Numbers  of  the  **BoUnical  Register,** 
without  taking  the  prior  ones,  from  voMny  hav. 
ing  been  out  of  printl  are  informed  those  Num- 
bers are  now  severally  reprinted,  and  in  future 
will  always  be  kept  so,  that  such  as  may  prefer 
completing  their  sets  gradually  or  periodically, 
may  do  so  without  disappointment 

a  The  FRUIT  GROWERS'  INSTRUCTOR, 
or  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  cultivation,  train- 
ing, pruning,  and  preserving  of  Fruit  Trees, 
fkom  the  Nurserr  to  Maturity  ;  with  an  eObo- 
tnal  cure  for,  and  uncvention  from,  the  Canker 
In  Apple  Trees.  By  G.  Bliss,  Nurseryman. 
Price  e«. 

"  A  very  ample  catalogue  of  our  flruit  trees, 
and  a  description  of  the  appearance,  flavour, 
and  qualities  of  their  production  is  also  given. 
But  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  volume 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  canker,  and  the 
remedy  which  Mr.  Bliss  has  discovered  for  this 
destrucUve  blight  "^JVoji/A(y  Critkai  Gazette, 
Jan.  InSif. 


This  day  is  poblitbed,  price  U 

g;OME  brief  ObservaUons  rela- 

tive  to  the  Practical  Eftct  of  the  Com 
Ifws-  being  the  Substance  of  Two  Letten 
addressed  to  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Com. 
"SPf.  J^l  *'  Cliuob  Scott,  Bart 

Sold  by  Namaville  and  FeU,  New  Bond  Street. 
and  Carpenter  and  Son,  Old  Bond  Street. 

Works  on  Horticulture  and  Botany,  puUished 
by  Sbbbwooo  and  Co.,  London. 

THE   ORCHARDIST;  or  a 

»>-  2nS^^!*  *^2*  Priming  and  Medication 
Ibr  establishing  the  Science  of  Orehaiding.  as 

ESl?**12f*liy  'tf  *^«*y  ^  **•  EncouSge. 

^"JSt.^  lw*"S?-  JP>»  work  obtained  Ibr  the 
Auibor  the  Prise  Medal  and  Thanks  of  the 
•*»^eSocieljr.    A  few  Copies  only  ramain. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  IMPROVED  CUI^ 
TUB^  of  the  strawberry;  RASPBERRY 
GJSSf  BERRY^  CURRANT,  in  whlTh  ara 
pointed  out  the  best  methods  of  obuining  ample 
^V*P?^'i**°^  Fruits.  lUustratfd  with  Fw 
coloured  Plates,  on  which  the  Friiit  is  drawn  in 

iSi*in"i.**!S    By  TuoMAs  Hatmbb.    In  8vo. 
price  lOa.  boards. 

AN  EASY  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
SCIENCE  OF  BOTANY,  thi/^h  the^edSS 
?  'SL****^^''*?^"  between  a  Father  and 
his  Son.  By  R  J.  TboBirroN,  MD.  Lectuivr 
on  Botanv  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  Author  of 
several  Works  on  botany.  In  one  volume  ISma 
lUustrated  with  Plates,  price  8».,  or  with  uS 
PUtes  beauUftilly  coloured  after  Nature.  12#. 
boards 

THE  BOTANIST'S  MANUAL:  a  Cata. 
logue  of  Hardy,  Exotic,  and  Indigenous  Plants, 
arranged  according  to  their  respective  Months 
of  Flowennff,  and  more  particulariy  adapted  to 
tbe  service  of  those  who  attend  personally  to  the 
culuvation  of  their  own  Gardens  and  neasure 
Orounda.  By  Richabo  Mobbis,  Landscape 
Gardener  and  Planter.  In  ISma  price?*  £ 
tioards, 

^i^S^^'^^  OBSERVATIONS  on  the 
BRITISH  GRASSESu  especUUy  such  as  are 
best  adapted  to  the  laying  down  or  improving  of 
Meadows  and  Pastures :  likewise  an  fiiumna- 
tion  of  Uie  British  Grasses.  By  William  Cub. 
Tia,  Author  of  the  "Flora  Londinensls,**.ftc 
Sixth  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions. 
In  8va  illustrated  i«th  cok>ured  PUtes.  Price 
9s.  in  boards. 

HORTUS  AMERICANUa  Sketches  to. 
wards  a  Hortus  Botanicus  Americanus;  or. 
Coloured  Plates,  with  a  Catalogue,  and  concise 
and  fkmiliar  Descriptions  of  many  Species  of 
New  and  Valuable  PlanU  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  of  North  and  South  America ;  also,  of  seve. 
ral  others,  natives  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies : 
arranged  after  the  Linnaan  System,  and  aocom- 
paniedwith  Indices,  Glossary,  Table  of  Habitats. 
&a  Bv  W.  J.  TrrroBD,  M,D.  In  4ta  priM 
2L  Us.  6d.,  or  with  the  plates  unoolouxed,  U  Us. 


FOREIGN  CORN  TRADE. 


Just  published,  in  One  Volume,  8va  price  12s. 

boards, 

IVOTES  made  auring  a  Tour 

^^  in  Denmark,  Holstein,  Mecklenburgh. 
Schwerin,  Pomeranla,  the  Isle  of  Rugen,  Prus. 
sia,  Poland,  Saxony,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  the 
Hanseatic  Territories,  Oldenburgh,  Friesland, 
Holland,  Brabant,  the  Rhine  Country,,  and 
France.  IntersperMd  with  some  Observations 
on  the  Foreign  Com  Trade.  To  which  are 
ann^ed  the  latest  Prices  of  Com  at  all  the 
Shipi^ng  Forts  on  the  Continent 

By  R.  SMira,  Esq.  F.RaL 
Printed  for  C.  and  J.  Rivington,  St  Paul's 
Church  Yard,  and  Watcrioo  Place,  Pall  MalL 
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Books  on  Gardening  atid  Bwal  Jffain  . 


^HE 


BOTANIC  GARDEN, 


oooiitttM  of  NbMky.iIx  cicsant  Cotoimd 
DeUnratiom  of  OnuanenUl  Flowering  Pi«nts, 
with  tbeir  hbtory,  culture,  &c  By  a  Malnd. 
VoL  L  nnUy  boarded,  uMt  Uo.  U.  ISt.  ^ools- 
cap  4to.  IL  5«.  The  worii  u  conUnued  monthly. 
FubUdied  by  Baldwin,  Cradock.  and  Joy, 
PateciMMier  Bow :  T.  GriffiUuu  S,  Wellington- 
atiw^  Strand :  Wettley  and  Tyrell,  Dublin  : 
W.  Whyte  and  C<x  and  ThonnoD  and  Ca 
Bdlnburgb. 

Corrected  to  Augmsi  18a& 

ThU  day  ia  publidted,  in  S  Vote,  royal  Idma 
price  U  is.  in  boarda,  with  the  Arnu  of  the 
Feen,  a  new  Edition,  of 

T\EBRETT'S  PEERAGE  of 

^^  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  i  with  a  Supplement,  oootaining  the 
newlg  created  Peert;  the  Peert  of  Seotlamd 
mAoar  TUIes  wererettored  in  the  lait  Seerion  of 
Firtiament;  and  an  Account  of  the  Births, 
Deatlu,  and  Bfarrlaces,  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  last  Publication  in  March,  1896L 
«««  To  the  present  Edition  U  annexed  an 
Alpnabetical  VM  oC  the  Married  Dtmgkten  qf 
Peer*. 


London :  Printed  for  BiringtoniL  I 
CuthelL  Clarkes,  Tiwigman  and  Ca,  Cadell, 
Rlcfaanison,  Booth,  Booker,  Baldwin  and  Ca, 
Bagstcr,  Hatchard  and  Son,  Harding,  Martin, 
Hamilton  and  Ca,  Kingsbury  and  Co,  Uoyds, 
and  Saunders  and  HodiMm. 
^     or  whom  may  be  had,  lately  puhUshed, 

DEBRETT*8  BARONETAOE  of  ENO' 
Land,  in  two  Volumes,  royal  ISmo^  unU 
form  with  the  Peerage,  with  the  Arms  en- 
giaved,  price  \L  8s.  in  boards.    Also, 

A  SYNOPSIS  of  the  PEERAGE  of  ENO. 
LAND.  Exhibiting  under  Alphabetical  Ar. 
rangemeot,  the  Date  of  the  Creation,  Descent, 
and  present  State  of  every  Title  of  Peerage 
which  has  existed  in  this  Country  since  the 
Conquest  By  Nichola«  Haxris  Nicolas, 
Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law, 
Fenow  of  the  Society  of  AntiquarieSb  In  2 
Vols,  royal  ISmo.  price  ISs:  boards. 

Dus  day  is  published,  price  1/.  11$.  6d.  plain, 
I  or  &  5s.  coloured  alter  nature 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  BRI- 

'  TISH  ORNITHOLOGY.  Na  I.  Second 
Series  — Watbr  Bibdb.  In  thte  number,  con- 
sisting of  IS  Plates,  elephant  folio,  there  are 
represented  S3  Figures,  all  of  the  natural  siae. 
Drawn  and  Engraved  by  P.  J.  Sblbt,  Esq. 

F.L.SL,  M.Vr  .S. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  BRITISH  ORNI. 
THOLOGY.  First  Series— Land  Bixoe. 
In  7  Numbers,  each  containing  IS  Plates,  (or 
upwards  of  160  Figures  in  all),  elephant  fouo, 
price  U.  lU.  6d.  plain,  or  51.  St.  coloured  after 
nature,  accompanied  by  an  8to.  volume,  price 
10s.  6d,  giving  a  Systematic  Description  of  the 
Birds  represented  in  the  Series,  and.  at  the 
same  time,  calculated  as  a  Manual  of  British 
Ornithology. 

N.  B  -^  Any  of  the  numben,  or  the  volome 
of  letter-press,  can  be  had  separately. 

*««  **  The  work  which  our  truly  eloquent, 
poetical,  and  philosophical  friend  and  contri- 
Dutor  has  in  the  above  article  taken  fbr  hb 
text-book,  is.  perhaps,  the  most  splendid  of  the 
kind  ever  published  in  Britain,  and  will  stand 
a  comparison  without  any  eclipse  of  its  lustre, 
with  the  most  tnagnificent  Ornithological  il. 
hutratlons  of  the  French  School"  (C  N.) 
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PART  I. 

OEIGINAI,  C0BRE5PQNDENCE. 


A«T.  I,  On  the  Ctdiure  of  North  Am^ican  Plants^  including 
JPerns  i  founded  on  Observations  made  dwing  a  Journey 
fhrough  Canadq,  find  some  of  the  Northern  States  of  the 
Uniony  in  the  Years  1817,  l6lSf  and' 1S19*  By  Mr.  Jqmf 
GoLfUE,  of  ^e  Monkwood  Grove  Nursery,  Ayrshire* 

Sir, 

At  the  request  of  my  friend  Mr.  Mackay,  of  the  Clapton 
nursery,  I  send  you  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  plants  that  I  niaye 
observed  in  my  journey  through  Canada  and  some  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  an  account  of  the  soil  and 
situatkm  in  whidi  they  are  generally  to  be  found  in  their  native 
country.  Although  North  American  plants  are  for  the  most 
part  grown  in  bog  earth  in  this  country,  yet  I  consider  this 
soil  as  by  no  means  indisp^isably  necessary  for  tlieir  successful 
cultivation,  since  I  have  found  mat  tfaey  wiH  do  equally  wieil 
if  planted  in  a  mixture  of  vegetable  mould  and  sand.  The 
sou  in  North  America  is  not  exactly  similar  to  our  bog  earth, 
being  chiefly  composed  of  rotten  wood  and  leaves,  which  forms 
a  fine  rich  mould,  in  which  the  most  of  plants  will  grow  ex- 
tremely welL  In  the  forests,  where  the  trees  are  of  a  larse 
size,  there  are  very  few  vegetables  of  any  description  to  be 
found  below  them;  so  that  the  ^ur&ce-soil  is  almost  wholly 
produced  by  the  decayed  trees  and  branches  which  are  blown 
down  by  the  wind,  or  which  fall  by  age,  and  the  annual  fall  o( 
Isftves,  One  thing  that  I  consider  requisite  for  the  successful 
cuitivalion  of  diese  plants  is,  to  afford  them  a  proper  d^pree 
of  shade,  ^ince,  in  fneir  native  woods,  a  ffreat  many  of  them 
are  completely  axduded  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Any  person 
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receiving  plants  from  North  America  will  seldom  err  if  he 
plant  them  in  a  mixture  of  fine  vegetable  mould  and  sand, 
and  keep  them  rather  dry  than  too  moist;  except  the  Orchideae, 
the  most  of  which  require  plenty  of  moisture.  In  the  follow- 
ing list,  when  I  mention  any  plant  as  growing  in  rich  shady 
woods,  the  soil  is  always  such  as  I  have  above  described,  and 
the  subsoil  is  very  frequently  sand.  Many,  even  of  the  Cana- 
dian plants,  will  do  much  better  if  they  have  a  little  protection 
afforded  them  during  winter.  Although  the  cold  is  not  nearly 
so  intense  in  Britain  as  it  is  in  Canada,  yet  there^  from  the 
month  of  November  until  the ,  month  of  May,  they  are  com- 
pletely sheltered  from  the  severity  of  the  weather  by  a  deep 
covering  of  snow,  and  experience  none  of  those  alternate 
frosts  and  thaws  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  this  country.^ 
As  I  have  stated  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  each  plant  mentioned 
in  the  following  list  grows,  I  need  add  no  more  in  this  place, 
i)ut  express  a  sincere  desire  that  some  of  these  remarks  may 
be  useful  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  cultivate  the  beautiful 
find  interesting  veffetable  productions  of  North  America.  The 
species  follow  each  other  in  the  order  of  the  Linnean  system. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

John  Ooldie. 
Monkwood  Graven  Dec.  5.  1826. 

Justicia  pedunculate  —  aquatic ;  —  Island  of  Montreal. 

Mooarda  kaliniana,  in  rich  moist  soil,  northern  part  of  New  York  andPena* 

sylvania ;  scarcely  distinct  from  M.  didyma. 
■  punctatl^  in  dry  «andy  fields  of  New  Jersey. 

'  nirsuta,  in  moist  shady  woods,  Pennsylvania,  near  Lake  Erie. 

Iris  cristata,  in  dry  woods  of  Ohio.  (Fig.  33,  a.) 

^^  tridentata,  Island  of  Anticosti.  I  had  thb  flower  very  finely  this  season. 
— <-  prismatica,  in  sphagnous  swamps  of  Sphagnum,  at  Quaker's  Bridge,  New 

Jersey. 
Dilatris  tinctoria,  in  swamps  near  the  precedine. 
Heteranthera  graminea,  in  stagnant  water  in  the  town  of  Montreal. 
Lechea  minor,  in  dry  sandy  woods  between  Queenstown  and  the  Falls  of 

Niagara. 
Swertia  defiexa,  among  the  rocky  woods  at  the  Bay  o{  Grasp^. 
Frasera  Walteri,  in  strong  cky  soil  in  oak  woods,  Ohio,  near  Lake  Erie. 
Mitchella  repens,  in  dry  vegetable  mould  and  sand,  Halifax  and  Montreal. 
Hou^tonia  ccerulea,  in  moist  soil,  Halifax. 

;-  purpurea,  in  dry  sandy  woods.  Bay  of  Quints,  N.  C; 

Ilex  Canadensis,  in  dry  vegetable  mould  and  sand,  Montreal. 

Batschia  Gmelini,  in  a  dry  sandy  wood  near  York,  N.  C. 

Cjnioglossum  amplexicauie,  in  dry  rich  soil  on  limestone  rocks,  Montreal.  ' 

Primula  pusilla,  m  vegetable  mould  and  sravel,  edge  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 

opposite  Quebec.  This  plant  frequently  sends  out  runners  below 

ground,  which  produce  a  number  of  young  plants,  which  is  » 
.    .    sin^lar  circumstance  in  this  genus. 
XyIo9teuro  cUiatum,  in  rich  moibt  soil  in  shady  woodsy  Montreal, 
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Xylottenm  obloi^lbliuin.  io-a  twBinp^  MoBtrol. 

Triorteuin  pcrfoliatuii),  io  dry  soil  on  limeitone  rockt,  MoDtretil. 

EuoDymus  obovacui,  in  recent  v^etable  mould,  in  ibady  wooda,  south  uile 

of  Lake  Erie. 
Viola  pedats,  in  dry  sandi.  New  Jersey. 

tanceolata^  in  moiAioil,  Halifax. 

primulifolla,  in  diy  sandy  loit,  Hali&x  and  Lake  Smcoe. 

Clajtonia  Caroliaiana,  lu  rich  vegetahle  mould,  Montreal.     Mr.  Punh  in- 
formed me  that  he  once  found  a  double-flowered  variety  of  thi« 

Atdepiai  TcrtidllBta,  in  dry  boHb,  near  Niagara. 

tuberoaa,  in  dry  landy  fields  near  the  Fall*  of  Nii^ra.     This  Is  & 

beautifiil  species. 
Geotiana  crintta,  in  moist  tegetable  soil.  Table  Rock,  Ni^ara. 
'  saponaria,  about  the  edges  of  moist  woods,  Montreal. 

ochraleaca.  in  d^  soils,  Ohk>,  near  Lake  Erie. 

amarelloide*,  in  dr;  sandy  soil,  Sorelle  and  Lake  Simcoe.  Flowers 

Uue  or  yellow. 
■'  angostifolw,  in  mobt  soilt  and  swamps,  New  Jecsty.    A  very  fine 

I^Biax  quinipieiblium,  in  deep  rich  moist  vegetable  coil  in  shady  wood*, 
Montreal  and  Ohb. 

Iiifblium,  in  sbady  woods,  Montreal, 

Smjmium  int^erimuro,  in  dry  hazelly  loam,  Montreal  and  Indiana. 
IwMUtB  Carolinianii,  in  m<Mst  vegeta})le  soil,  edge  of  riveni  and  swamps, 

Mtmtreal, 
Acalia  hisinda,  in  dry  sandy  woods,  Kingston,  N.  C. 
Drosera  filifomiis,  in  swamps.  New  Jersey.    A  sinrutar  species. 
Caulophyllum  tholictroiJes,  in  rich  thady  woods,  Montreal. 
CoDostylii  Americana,  in  swampa,  New  Jersey. 
LiliuD)  Pbiladelphicum,  in  dry  landj  soils,  N.  C. 

n  rich  thady  woods,  Montreal. 

-  lanuginosut,  in  rich  shady  woods,  Peoosylvania. 
la  borealis,  in  rich  shady  woods,  Montreal. 

—  trifolia,  in  sphegnous  swampy  soils,  Montreal. 

ZigadenuR  glaberrimus,  in  tight  dry,  or  moist  soils,  Anticosti,  Lake  Simcoe, 
•odObio.  {Ftg.ZZ.b.) 
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Hdoniu  a«phodeloid««,  in  dry  Hndy  pfne  wooda.  New  Jenev. 
Medeola  virginica,  in  rich  vegetable  mould  on  aand,  in  ihsdj  woodi,  Mon- 
treal. {Fig.  3S.  c.) 
TrilKum  [nctum,  in  dry  vegetable  mould  on  sand,  Montreal. 

"™)!?'  J  in  rich  vegetable  mould,  Montreal. 

i     ■  grenilinoruni,  )  ■ 

EiOigca  repeni,  in  vegetable  monid  'Rnd  Mnd,  Halitax  and    Lake  Simcoe. 
DifGcult  to  keep.     Lait  ipring  I  saw  it  flowering  beautitiilty  wHti' 
Mr.  M'Nab,  Uotanic  Garden,  Edinbur^.  ( JF^.  93.  d.) 
Pyrola  asariroUa,  in  shady  sphegnous  awampti,  Montreal. 

— unitlora,  in  ahady  sphagnoua  swamps,  Montreal,  and  in  dry  pine 

woods.  New  York. 

maculata,  in  dry  vegetable  soil,  in  aliady  woods,  Pennsyl.  (T%g.  S5.e.) 

umbellata,  in  dry  vi^table  soil,  in  shady  woods,  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal. 
Slene  regia,  in  dry  idfT  loam  in 

I^hrum  verticillBtnm,  aquatic,  Montreal  and  New  Jersey. 
Geura  triftonim.  In  diy  open  situationa,  Belleville,  N.  C. 
Hudaonie  ericoides,  in  di^  sandy  pine  wooda.  New  Jeraey. 

Samcenia  purpurea,  in  iphagDout  swamps,  I'-'"''- -■ 

leaves  should  be  kept  full  of  wa 
Anemone  mulcifida,  in  vcgctnble  mould  in 
Ranunculus  rhomboidens,  in  dry  sandy  soils,  Lake  Simcoe. 
Pothos  foetida,  in  marshes,  N.  C.  {Fig.  33.  k.) 
Phryma  leptostachya,  in  rich  shady  woods,  Quebec  and  Montreal. 
Verbena  stricta,  in  dry  sandy  fields,  Vinccnnei,  Indiana.   A  beautiful  apecie*. 

{Fig.  3*.  a.) 
Ruellia  Btrepens.in  atin  loamy  soil,  Ohio. 

Gerardia  flava.  f '°  ^^^  '"''^  "f^'^  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  nnd 

— _.quercifo!ia,  }      lndiana._   Reautiful  planta.but  ^cul    '         ' 

pedicularia,  j 

Seym, 


)  oak  woods,  Ohio.     A  beautiful  plant. 


,  Halirax  and  Montrcol.    The 


Half  vegetable  mould,  and  sand,  I  think, 
would  grow  them  well. 
a  macrophylls,  in  dry 
"'    n  the  banks  of 


the  ifig  Miami,  Ohio. 

Bartiia  coccinca,  in  fields  nnd 
dry  sandy  wooda,  N. 
CBeautiflil,  but  dif- 
ficult of  cultivation. 

DeDtariadiphy[la,inrichbhady 
woods,  Montreal. 

Lobelia  Kalmii,  in  moist  soils 
about  the  edge  of 
rivers,  Montreu  and 
N.C. 

puberula,     in    moist 

aandyloam,  Indiana.    . 
■     siphiliticB,  in  marshy 
soils,  N.  Canada  and 
Ohio.     I  have  seei 


^n 


n  dry  sandy  loan,  on  the  banka  of  the  Wa- 
basli,  at  Vincennes.    The  latter  is  n  beauti- 
ful plant. 
Hedysanun    acuminatum,  J'in  diy,  sandy,  or  gravelly  woods,  Montreal  imd 
and  several  species,         )      New-YorK^ 
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Tepbrom  Ttfgiiucay'  in  diy  jandy  fields  and  woods,  Peonsytvaok  and 

Indiana. 
Prenanthes  alba.         \  "*  "^^  sandy  loam,  Montreal.    The  roots  die  after 
_  Jocemosa.  1     lowering,  but  produce  oflsets,  which  is  their 
^^  (     mode  of  propagation. 
Liatris  macrostachya,  >  in  rich  dry  sandy  fields,  Ohio  and  Indiana.    All  the 

'      ^raminifblia,    )     species  of  this  genus  are  handsome. 
Eupatonum  CGelestinum,  in  rich  alluvial  soil,  at  Hindostan,  Indiana.   A  fine 

species. 
Aster  ooocolor,  m  drv  sandy  pine  woods.  New  Jersey.    The  finest  of  the 

genus  that  I  have  seen. 
Habenaria  dliaris,  in  dry  spndy  loam,  Montreal  and  Pennsylvania.    {Fig* 
54.*.) 

■  blephariglottis,  in  a  sphaenoui  swamp,  Quebec.    I  grow  it  in 

mhagnnm  and  bog  earth. 
■  triaentata,  in  a  sphag^ious  swamp,  L.  Simcoe. 

— — ^~  bracteata,  in  rich  shady  woods,  Montreal. 

■  orbicularis,  in  dry  sandy  loam,  Montreal. 

-«— — ^-  macrophylla,  in  rich  moist  soil,  shady  woods,  Montreal.    Rare* 
fimbriate,  in  mobt  meadows  and  wood^  Montreal,   Grows  well 

in  bog  earth  and  sand  kept  moist. 
Orchis  qpectabilis,  in  rich  shady  wooas,  Montreal. 
Goodyera   pubescens,    in   dry  shady  woods,  among  half-rotten  leaves, 

Montreal. 
Arethusa  bolbosa,  in  dry  woods,  Montreal.    In  sphagnous  swamps,  Lake 

Simcoe. 

— '' ojphioglossoidei^  in  similar  soib  with  the  preceding. 

Malaxis  ophio^lossoides,  in  moist  soils,  Halifax. 

"ZIZZL  Cornea.  ( ^°  wwilw  ^^^  Montreal. 

€!alopogoB  puldbellum,  generally  in  sphagnous  swampi^  Montreal  and  Lake 
Simcoe,  where  some  acres  are  covered  with  it,  and  a  number 
of  rare  orchidese.    I  once  found  this  plant  and  C)pripedium 
spectabile  growine  in  a  dry  sandy  wood  near  York,  North  Ca- 
rolina, and  both  m>wering  equally  as  well  as  when  grown  in  a 
swamp,  which  seems  to  be  their  natural  habitation.    I  believe 
that  many  plants  will  grow  in  very  difierent  kinds  of  soil. 
Calypso  borealis,  amongst  the  half-rotten  leaves  of  hemlock,  spruce,  larch, 
arborvitse,  &c;  and  alwa^rs  in  dry  situations.  This  beautifiil  little 
plant  I  have  only  found  in  the  Island  of  Montreal ;  a  place  rich 
•  m  plants,  partieulariy  orchideae. 
Cypripedium  F^n».  iU  "•  c.)  j  ;„  ^^^^  rituatioM,  MontreiJ. 

■  arietinnm,  in  a  swamp,  Montreal ;  which,  I  believe,  is  the 

only  place  where  it  nas  ever  been  fi>und.  It  was  discovered 
about  1 808,  by  Mr.  Robert  Cleghorn,  Montreal,  and  by  him 
sent  to  London.  These  three  stiecies  will  grow  well  in 
vegetaUe  mould  and  sand,  and  should  be  kept  moist  and 
shady.  {Fig.  34.  <L) 
•  humiie,  Queroc  and  Montreal.    This  species  I  have  never 

observed  growing  in  the  same  soil  as  the  others,  being 
always  to  be  found  in  very  dry  situations,  and  freauendv 
in  company  with  Trillium  pictum,  in  rich  v^etable  soil, 
with  a  sandy  subsoil.  It  does  not  require  so  much  water 
as  the  others,  and  seems  more  difficult  to  cultivate. 
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The  finest  sliow  of  the  American  orchideae  that  I  have 
seen  hi  this  country  was  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Glasgow ; 
where  Mr.  Murray  had  last  season  a  collection  of  them,  along 
with  many  of  the  rarer  British  ones,  planted  in  a  bed  prepared 
with  proper  soil,  and  covered  with  b  lar^  frame.  By  this 
means  they  were  protected  from  the  seventy  and  the  sudden 
changes  of  the  winter ;  and  during  summer  they  enjoyed  as 
high  a  temperature  as  if  they  had  been  flourishing  in  their 
native  forests  in  America. 

■  Along  with  the  greater  part  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  this 
list,  I  cultivate  the  following  American  Ferns,  which  are  par- 
ticular favourites  of  mine.  I  need  not  particularise  the  soil  to 
each,  as  they  all  do  exceedingly  well  in  vegetable  mould,  kept 
moist  and  shady. 

Botrychiuin  virpnicum,  [fig.  35.  a.) 


larginale. 


■ ■ ■  Goldianum, 

bill  bi  rem  m, 

Onoclea  ecD&ibilis, 
Struthiopteris  PennsylvBiiica, 
Osmunda  cinnuiaomea, 
'  intcrrupu,  {fig.  35,  6.) 

Bpectabilis, 

PoTypodium  heiageDopterun), 
Woodaia  ilveiuis. 


Asplen 


m  rh'izophylluiii, 

-  anguMifolium,  Pterii  atropurpurea,  {fig,  35.  e.) 

-  eb«num,  gracilis, 

-  melanocaulon,  Adisntun)  pedatum, 

-  thelypteroides,  Dicksouia  piloduMula. 


Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Bowie,  having  greatly  simplified 
the  culture  of  heaths  (Vol.  I.  p.  ,163.),  Mr.  Goldie's  communi- 
cation may  be  considered  as  having  the  same  object  in  view  with 
respect  to  American  plants.  Their  peculiar  character,  and  the 
interest  they  excite  in  Europe,  from  their  novelty  as  well  as 
beauty,  render  them  most  desirable  objects  of  culture ;  and  as 
they  are  all  hardy,  they  are  within  the  reach  of  everj'  one. 
Where  no  other  vegetable  matter  can  be  got  to  mix  with 
earth,  rotten  dung  or  rotten  tan  will  do  very  well,  if  accom- 
panied with  plenty  of  sand,  and  the  situation  admit  of  the 
requisite  shade  and  moisture.  We  shall  be  happy  to  hearthat 
Mr.  Bowie  and  Mr.  Goldie  have  been  the  means  of  extending 
the  culture  of  heaths  and  American  plants.    We  have  figured 
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a  few  of  the  most  popular  or  curious  sorts  of  both';  but  the 
best  way  for  a  beginner  to  get  a  collection  is  to  send  BL,  lO/.^ 
or  15/.,  &c.  to  Mr.  Goldie^  or  whoever  may  be  his  nursery- 
man, and  ask  him  to  lay  it  out  as  ikr  as  it  will  go  on  the  kind 
of  plants  wanted.  In  our  next  Number  will  be  found  an 
article  by  A.  X.  on  orchideous  plants,  which,  with  preceding 
papers  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  others,  will  have  simplified  the  culture  of  another  beautiful 
family.  Whoever  can  spare  room  for  a  group  of  hardy  heaths 
may  plant  among  tliem  die  bog  orchideae ;  the  chalk  ones  ar^ 
better  by  themselves.  Hardy  heaths,  orchidese,  ferns^  and 
bog  American  plants,  may  be  considered  as  the  gems  of  the 
Botanical  Flower  Garden.  — -  Cond* 


Art.  II.  Observations  on  Chinese  Scenert/y  Plants,  and  Gar^ 
deningj  made  on  a  Visit  to  the  City  ^Canton  and  its  En^ 
xnrons,  in  the  Years  1793  and  1794;  being  an  Extract  Jrom 
the  Journal  of  Mr.  James  Main,  sent  thither  by  the  late  Gilbert 
Slater,  Esq,  of  Layton,  Essex,  to  collect  the  Double  Camel' 
lias,  Sfc.     Communicated  by  Mr.  Main. 

On  the  first  view  of  the  coast  of  China  the  stranger  coi^ 
eludes  that  the  inhabitants  are  a  nation  of  gardeners.  Even 
the  fields,  in  the  southern  provinces,  are  almost  all  cultivated 
by  manual  labour ;  and  every  thing  shows  the  indefatigable 
industry  of  the  cultivators. 

On  enteringthe  mouth  of  Canton  river,  and  having  ascended 
to  the  Bocca  Tigris,  (an  old  Portuguese  name .  for  a  fortified 
part  of  the  river,)  the  banks  begin  to  collapse,  and  present  to 
the  exploring  eye  of  the  botanist  their  vegetable  productions. 
He  sees  the  general  surface  of  the  country,  a  level,  widely-ex- 
tended, and  well-cultivated  plain,  intersected  in  all  directions 
by  navigable  canals ;  diversified  by  abrupt  and  crag^  hiUs, 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  face  of  tne  country.  Beneath 
the  brow  of  one  stands  a  grove  of  laurus  stisafras ;  under  the 
cultivated  slope  of  another  is  seen  the  citron  tribes,  mixed 
with  other  fruits,  and  overhung  by  the  majestic  and  splendid 
Bombax  ceiba.  Within  and  around  the  grotesque  yet  airy 
habitations  which  hang  suspended,  as  it  were,  over  the  sedgy 
margin  of  the  river,  is  seen  magnolias,  ixoras,  chrysan- 
themums, &c  in  great  profusion.  After  an  interesting  passage 
nip  the  river,  the  stranger  enters  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Hene 
he  is  surprised  to  see  the  number  of  flowers  and  flowering 
'  .     -      .  K  4p 
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prints  irbieh  ivity  Where  meet  hn  m^  t  tmtj  booMk  windowf 

abd  court-yerd  are  filled  with  them  1 

iStepping  oa  shor^  he  ]s  condacted  to  dro  Hot^,  (domicila,} 
bf  his  natiiHi.  Thence  he  visits  tjexj  place  to  which  he  can 
hitve  Hccess^  ID  search  of  plants.  B;  special  iavoar  he  ii 
allowed  to  visit  the  gardens  of  Monqua,  an  c^ulent  Bccnritj 
merdiuit,  in  the  southern  suburb,  or^  which  is  laare  gratify^ 
ii^i  the  more  extensive  garden  and  palace  of  Shykinquaf  oa 
the  <^poBite  side  of  the  river.  He  enters  a  vast  assembiage 
of  buildings  for  eveiy  purpose  of  life,  of  various  size  and  cha- 
racter. Among  these  the  seraglios  for  the  old  as  well  ai  fol- 
the  young  wives  of  the  proprietor;  and  the  chapel,  where  art 
deposited  the  ashes  of  his  ancestors,  are  the  most  ctHispicuous 
and  splendid.  Proceeding  onwards,  he  is  conducted  to  the 
garden.  Here  no  coup-dceil  calls  for  admiration,  no  extent 
of  undulating  lawn,  no  lengthened  vista,  no  depth  of  shadowy 
crove^  no  sky-rdlect«ig  expanse  of  water,  — nothing  presents 
Itself  but  a  tittle  world  of  insignificant  intricacy.  The  ground 
appropriated  as  a  flower  and  pleasure  garden  ts  a  space  of  two 
or  three  acres,  laid  out  in  numberless  litde  square  plots,  sur- 
rounded, paned,  and  re-parted  by  low  walls  of  brick-work, 
surmounted  by  broad  copings,  on  which  are  set  in  order 
porcelain  pots  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  containing  flowers  and 
-flowering  ilirube.  The  exterior^  as  well  as  die  interior  walls 
of  the  garden,  Hr^  covered  with  most  ridiculously  fantastic 
tr«IKs  work  (j%.  36.),  on  which  are  trained  various  dimlndg 


and  creeping  plants,  'llie  walks^  or  rather  paths,  are  neither 
inde  nor  level  enough  for  comfortable oreveosofe walking,  -:- 
intentionally  uneven  and  brtikcti  into  holes  and  foot-traps  t 
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nte  piece*,  w  fmdi  of  mtw,  an  indiqWiuBbU  fetere  id  v 
ChinMe  garden*  in  thickly  covered  with  "  the  green  muitlr 
eS  Uw  Maoding  poot,"  to  obtain  which  tfaey  bestow  no  smaU 
pains  I  One  of- their  ftvourite  walks  deseires  particular  de- 
seription,  .beeanie  th^  consider  it  a  chef-tTauvre  of  the  gar- 
dener's art:  a  wall,  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  is  built  along  one 
side  of  a  pond,  betwixt  which  and  the  wall  a  narrow  irregular 
path  is  made,  but  so  narrow,  that  it  is  with  much  difficulty  a 
person  can  edge  himself  along  it ;  and,  as  the  water  is  per- 
mitted to  reach  the  wall  in  difierent  places  by  breaks  made  in 
the  walk,  there  is  even  danger  of  slipping  into  the  water  almost 
at  every  step ;  and  this  difficulty  is  cal^  <*  pleasure"  to  the 
walker  hims^^  or  at  least  to  the  beholders  of  his  embarras»- 
ment  I  Another  peculiarity  in  their  garden  walks  is,  when 
leading  throngh  a  group  of  trees  and  snrubs  it  must  pass  b^ 
tween  iAe  thickest  of  the  stems,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
produce  annoyance  to  the  pedestrian. 

In  ^ort,  except  the  beauty  and  rarity  of  the  plants,  the 
visitor  finds  nothmg  interestii^  in  their  style  of  gardening : 
no  sccHM  of  ornamental  disposidon ;  no  rational  design ;  the 
whole  being  an  incongruous  combination  of  unnatural  asso- 
ciation. (^.  S70     In  one  place  a  piece  of  craggy  rock  (real 


or  artifioki)  ii  seen  jutting  out  fron  smofig  a  twft  cf  the  fnoat 
delicate  garden  Bowers  (  iantastk:  biidgea  wi^<*t  Ayrter,— - 
'ansightly  excavotioas  withouLcfaitraoter  or  beautyj— the  what* 
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beiDg  only  a  repeddon  of  pet^  ettempCs  at  mi«^,  im  no 

greater  scale  than  the  patch-worlc  of  a  citizen's  court-yan). 

In  some  instances  they  am)ear  to  hare  a  relish  for  some  t^ 
tlie  most  striking  features  of  unculdvateJ  nature;  sncb  as 
antique  tr«es  {J^.  38.),  nigged  rocks,  nHMsy  caves,  &c.;  but 


these  are  all  imitated  on  sach  a  diminutire  scale,  that  the 
attempts  are  truly  ridiculous. 

This  love  of  the  grotesque  not  only  appears  in  their  gar- 
dens, but  also  is  Irequendy  seen  in  the  yards  of  tradesmen  ia 
the  city.  A  pile  of  rugged  stones  is  placed  in  a  comer ;  on 
this  dwarfed  tree«  and  flowers  are  planted ;  and  in  order  to 
produce  a  resemblance  of  a  grove  of  pines  in  miniature,  they 
plant  the  common  Equisetum  (horse  tail)  for  the  purpose ! 

There  ia  one  curiosity  in  Chinese  gardening  which  rarely 
escapes  the  notice  of  Europeans,  viz.  their  specimens  of  dwarfed 
forest-trees.  To  train  such,  they  plant  a  young  tree  In  a  small 
porcelain  pot,  either  round,  square,  or  most  commonly  an  elong- 
ated square,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long,  eight  inches  wide, 
and  about  five  in  depth.  Along  with  the  tree  they  place  pieces  of 
rugged  stone  to  represent  rocks,  among  which  moss  and  hchens 
are  introduced.  The  tree  thus  planted  is  not  allowed  to  rise 
higher  than  about  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches.  No  greater  supply 
of  water  is  given  than  is  just  sufficient  to  keep  it  alive ;  and  as 
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the  pot  soon  acts  as  a  prison,  its  growth  b  necessarily  im- 
peded; at  the  same  time  every  means  are  used  to  check  its 
enlargement.  The  points  of  the  shoots,  and  the  half  of  every 
new  leaf,  are  constantly  and  carefully  cut  off;  the  stem  and 
branches,  which  are  allowed  to  extend  only  a  certain  length, 
are  bound,  and  fantastically  distorted,  by  means  of  wire ;  the 
bark  is  lacerated  to  produce  protuberances,  asperities,  and 
cracks.  One  branch  h  partly  broken  through,  and  allowed 
to  hang  down,  as  if  by  accident;  another  is  mutilated,  to  repr^ 
sent  a  dead  stump :  in  short,  every  exertion  of  the  plant  i) 
checked  by  some  studied  violence  or  other.  This  treatment 
produces,  in  course  of  time,  a  forest-tree  in  perfect  miniature  I 
Stunted  and  deformed  by  the  above  means,  it  certainly  becomes 
a  curious  object,  bearing  all  the  marks  of  extreme  old  age.  Its 
writhed  and  knotty  stem,  weather-stained  and  scabrous  bark, 
ito  distorted  and  partly-dead  branches,  its  diminutive  shoots 
and  leaves,  all  give  it  the  aspect  of  an  antique  vegetable 
dwarf  1  Various  kinds  of  trees  are  chosen  for  this  purpose; 
but  two  most  commonly  met  with  are  the  Uimus  parvifolia 
sinensis  ",  and  a  species  of  Ficus,  very  much  like  the  Indica. 

But  in  tlie  midst  of  all  this  perversion  of  the  harmony  of 
nature,  this  display  of  vitiated  taste,  the  European  is  highly  . 
pleased  with  the  arrangement  and 
neatness  of   their  nurseries,    the 
unceasing  care  bestowed  on  their 
potted  cmlections  of  plants,  and 
the  great  value  set  apon  some  of 
them,    even    among   themselves. 
The  jiorimania  is  even  more  pre- 
valent in  China  than  in  Europe,  i 
One   hundred    dollars   is    freely  I 
gtveti  for  fine  specimens  of  favour- 
ite plants,  such  as  the  Macklan, 
(Epidendrum  fuscatum,  valued  for 
its  delightful   odour,)     (^.  39.) 

which  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  plant  I  and  some  of  the  fine 
coloured  Moutan  (Pseonia  Moutan)  are  also  highly  prized ; 
but  they  are  brought  from  the  northern  provinces,  not  being 
cultivated  about  Canton. 

In  their  botanical  nomenclature  there  is  no  scientific  classi- 
ficuion  attended  to,  except  in  two  instances,  if  such  they  may 
be  colled,  viz.  all  plants  having  Narcissus-like  leaves,  such  as 


•  Thii  tree  bears  the  rigour  of  our  winters,  bi  appesrs  from  oi 
>wing  in    '  ■         -    .      "  .   "-  "-^-    -r'^- — 

HBckoey- 


SDwing  in  the  garden  of  the  Rcvereod  Mr.  Norrii,  of  Grove  Street, 
Bck 
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JSpidtodrum,  TatikerviUa,  Araomum,  &c  have  the  substantiTe 
l^a  prefixed)  which  may  be  Englished  Lily ;  and  their  favour- 
ite class,  containing  Thea,  Camellia,  Pyrus,  have  always  Tcha 
AS  the  seneric  name,  which  may  be  Englished  Tea,  and  these 
are  dbtmffuished  from  each  other  by  specific  adjectives,  as  red, 
white,  high,  low,  &c«  But  though  the  Chinese  have,  it  would 
fetppear,  no  scientific  list  of  their  plants,  it  must  be  owned  that 
no  nation  possesses  a  greater  number  of  vc^table  blessings,  nor 
•have  any  people  on  earth  turned  such  to  more  account.  Their 
«lk,  their  cotton,  their  various  kinds  of  fruits,  grain,  pulse, 
and  roots,  but,  above  all,  their  invaluable  Tea-plant,  has  added 
to  the  wealth,  the  sanative  luxury,  and  dietetic  comfort,  of  half 
;the  world. 

Chelsea^  January  8.  1827. 


Aut.  III.  On  the  Importance  of  adopting  and  pursuing  a  proper 

'    Plan  for  pruning  atid  training  J^it  Trees;  mth  a  Descrip^ 

tion  of  an  approved  Method  of  training  the  Peach  ofid  Nee-- 

tarine.      By   Mr.   Alfred   Kendall,   Gardener  to  the 

.  Reverend  H.  Palmer,  at  Carlton  Curlieu  Hall. 

Dear  Sir, 
The  task  imposed  by  6.  P.  upon  the  professors  of  garden- 
ing, in  the  Grardener's  Magazine,  (vol.  i.  p.  466.)  is  one  particu- 
larly adapted  for  this  season  of  the  year ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  that  could  be  imposed :  not  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  but  from  the  various  opinions  of 
authors  upon  the  subject,  no  two  of  these  agreeing  in  their  direc- 
tions, yet  all  in  the  end  aiming  at  producmg  the  same  oI^ect» 
viz.  a  fine  healthy  tree.  Besides,  almost  every  gardener  has  a 
method  of  pruning,  from  which  it  is  extreme!  v  aifficult  to  win 
him :  and  in  the  limits  of  a  paper  calculated  ior  insertion  in  a 
work  like  the  one  this  is  intended  for,  it  is  impossible  to  enter 
into  details  to  meet  evexy  exigence  connected  with  the  art  of 
pruning.  Now  as  all  writers  upon  the  subject  agree,  that  a 
tree  pruned  In  a  masterly  manner. must  possess  the  following 
characters, — uniformity  as  to  figure,  equal  distribution  of  bear* 
ing  wood  all  over  its  surface,  and  a  m^  healthy  appearance, 
—  it  only  remains  to  point  out  the  best  and  easiest  method  for 
producing  such  a  tree.  In  pruning,  as  inardutecture,  the  end 
proposed  must  never  be  lost  sight  of;  and  whatever  system  is 
commenced  (unless  it  be  a  bad  one),  it  Ought  steadily  to  be 
lulhered  to.     Is  it  not  equally  ridiculous  tor  a  gardener  to 
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pnine  a  tfee,  without  tihdenitHndjng  the  system  he  comnieQcet 
'apon^  as  for  an  architect  to  build  a  house  without  a  plan  ? 
Yet,  how  often  do  we  see  men  pruning  trees,  who  are  totally 
unfit  for  such  an  office  ?  The  consequence  is,  that  gentlexaan^ 
Irfter  building  walls  and  making  borders,  instead  of  having 
their  expectations  rediBed,  are  rewarded  with  barren  and  on* 
sightly  trees,  to  their  own  no  small  mortification^  and,  I 
may  add,  to  the  disgrace  of  their  gardener.  Nothing  in  the 
whole  art  of  gardening  demands  the  attention  of  gardeners, 
from  the  highest  down  to  the  very  lowest  class,  more  than  the 
art  of  pruning:  every  gardener  must  practise  it,  whether  l» 
understands  it  or  not ;  and  surely  where  suok  an  important 
office  is  entrusted  to  his  care,  he  ought  to  endeavour  all  Aat 
in  him  lies  to  make  himself  master  of  as  much  of  the  art  as 
possible.  Inthe  following  observations  I  have  chosen  that  daas 
of  trees  which,  in  my  opinion,  demands  tlie  first  attention^ 
not  only  from  their  fiiiit  being  the  first  in  esteem,  but  also  Scorn 
their  being  the  most  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  injudicious  manage- 
ment; viz.  the  peach  and  the  nectarine.  Hie  apricot  and  the 
morelia  cherry  may,  with  very  little  variation,  be  subjected  to 
the  same  treatment.  But  in  submitting  the  following  plan  to 
your  consideration,  I  by  no  means  recommend  it  as  me  very 
best,  only  as  one  amongst  the  best,  it  being  designed  more 
particularly  to^Iostrate  the  observations  I  have  made;  and  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  it  give  place  to  better.  Several  oAtut 
methods,  judiciously  managed,  will  prove  equally  good,  particn* 
larly  that  described  by  W.  Seymour  {GanL  Mag*  vol.  L 
p.  128.) :  it  is  founded  on  good  principles,  and,  if  applied 
4iorizontaUy)  would  be  admirwle  for  low  wails. 

In  the  art  of  pruning  there  are  two  cases  to  be  considered ; 
the  first  and  easiest  is  that  wherein  the  operator  is  supposed 
to  commence  with  the  planting  of  the  tree,  and  the  aeeowf  is 
where  the  tree  has  been  under  a  course  of  mismanagement. 
But  before  I  proceed  in  this  course  of  pruning,  allow  me  to 
make  a  few  observations  upon  the  method  of  making  the  hol- 
der for  the  reception  of  the  tree ;  for  unless  that  he  properiy 
done,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  a  tree  to  thrive  for  any  lenglli  'of 
time,  though  ever  so  well  managed  with  regard  to  pruning. 

The  soil  best  adapted  for  aunost  every  sort  of  fruit*trae  is 
*a  naturally  rich  sandy  loam ;  but  as  that  cannot  be  procurvd 
in  all  places,  the  garaener  must  endeavour  to  make  a  compost 
as  near  to  it  as  possible.  In  making  the  border  it  ^lould  be 
at  least  two  feet  deep,  especkUy  where  vcfgetables  ace  grown 
upon  it ;  a  practice  almost  generally  adopted,  though  justljr 
condemned  by  all  writers  upon  pruning.    It  should  be  at  least 
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fifteen  feet  wide;  and  if  die  whole  width  of  the  gravel-walk 
occupied  a  part  of  it,  a.  great  part  of  the  objections  to  srowing 
vegetables  upon  it  would  in  consequence  be  removed.  The 
bottom  of  the  border  should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  im- 
pervious to  the  roots  of  the  tree,  by  beating  it ;  and  if  a  clayey 
Dottom,  by  beating  into  it  fine  gravel  or  lime  rubbish,  so  as 
to  make  it  auite  hard.  '  It  should  be  laid  in  a  sloping  direction 
from  the  wall,  with  a  drain  in  front,  unless  the  substratum  is 
of  a  porous  nature,  to  carry  off  any  water  that  would  other- 
wise stagnate  there.  We  will  now  suppose  the  border  made, 
and  the  tree  planted. 

We  will  also  suppose  the  tree  to  be  a  maiden  plant,  well 
rooted,  and  in  a  healthy  condition.  Now  let  the  gardener  con- 
sider what  future  character  he  wishes  his  tree  to  assume ;  for 
it  is  now  in  his  power  to  give  it  what  character  he  pleases: 
and  now  he  lays  the  foundation  of  his  future  tree.  But  let 
himi  remember,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  plan,  and 
to  understand  the  plan  he  commences  with,  or,  ten  to  one,  in 
a  few  years  his  tree  will  cut  a  despicable  figure ;  and  to  the 
many  plans  from  which  he  may  make  his  choice,  permit  me 
to  add  the  following :  —  The  maiden  plant  is  to  be  headed 
down  to  four  eyes,  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  out 
two  shoots  on  each  side,  thus:  (J^.  40.)  v  ^ 
The  following  season  the  two  uppermost 
shoots  are  to  be  headed  down  to  three 
eyes,  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw 
out  one  leading  shoot,  and  one  shoot  on  each  side ;  the  two 
lowermost  shoots  are  to  be  headed  down  to  two  eyes,  so  as  to 
throw  out  one  leading  shoot,  and  one  shoot  on  the  uppermost 
side,  thus:  {Jig.  41.)  We  have 
now  five  leading  shoots  on  each 
side,  well  placed,  to  form  our 
future  tree.  Each  of  these 
shoots  must  be  placed  in  the 
exact  position  in  which  they  are 
to  remain.  As  these  shoots  are 
to  form  the  leading  character  of  the  future  tree,  none  of  them 
are  to  be  shortened.  The  tree  should  by  no  means  be  suf- 
fered to  bear  any  fruit  this  year.  Each  shoot  must  now  be 
suffered  to  produce,  besides  the  leading  shoot  at  the  extremity, 
two  other  snoots  on  the  uppermost  side,  one  near  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  one  about  midway  the  stem :  there  must  also  be  one 
shoot  on  the  undermost  side,  placed  about  midway  between 
the  other  two.     All  the  other  shoots  must  be  rubbed  off  in 
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tbeir  inbnt  state.  -  It  will  then  sMiime  a  very  good  figure 
(j%.42.)at  the  end  of  the 
third  year.  From  this 
time  it  may  be  allowed  to 
bear  what  crc^  of  fruit 
the  gardener  thinks  it 
able  to  carry;  in  doing 
which  he  ouglit  never  to  . 
over-rate  the  vigour  of 
the   tree.     All  of  these 

shoots,  except  die  leading  ones,  must  at  the  prt^r  season  be 
shortened;  but  to  what  length  must  be  left  entirely  to  the 
judgment  of  the  gardener,  it  of  course  depending  upon  the 
vigour  of  the  tree.  In  shortening  the  shoot,  care  should  be 
taken  to  cut  back  to  a  bud  that  will  produce  a  shcmt  for  the 
following  year.  Cnt  close  to  the  bud,  bo  that  the  wound  may 
heal  the  following  season.  The  following  season  each  shoot 
at  Ihe  extremity  of  the  leading  branches  should  produce,  be- 
«des  the  leading  shoot,  one  on  the  upper  and  two  on  the  un- 
der port,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  tree; 
whilst  each  of  the  secondary  branches  should  produce,  besides 
the  leading  shoot,  one  other,  placed  near  to  the  bottom :  for 
the  grand  art  of  pruning,  in  all  systems  to  which  this  class  of 
trees  are  subjected,  consists  in  preserving  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  young  wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree;  and  on  no  account 
must  the  gardener  cut  clean  aviaj  any  shoots  so  placed,  with- 
out well  considering  if  it  will  be  wanted,  not  only  for  the  pre- 
sent, but  for  the  mture  good  appearance  of  the  tree.  The 
quantity  of  young  wood  annually  laid  in  must  depend  upon 
the  vigour  of  the  tree.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  lay  the  same 
quantity  of  wood  into  a  weakly  tree  as  into  a  tree  in  full 
vigour :  the  gardener  here  must  use  his  own  judgment.  But, 
if  any  of  the  leading  shoots  manifest  a  disposition  to  outstrip 
the  others,  a  larger  portion  of  young  wood  must  be  laid  in, 
and  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit  than  usual  su&red  to  ripen  on 
such  branch.  At  the  same  time,  a  smaller  quantity  of  fruit 
than  usual  must  be  left  to  ripen  on  the  weaker  branch.  This 
will  tend  to  restore  the  equilibrium  better  than  any  other  m^ 
thod  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  annexed  sketch  (j%.  43.) 
presenU  us  with  the  figure  of  the  tree  in  a  more  advanced 
stat^  well  balanced,  and  well  calculated  for  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  s^  all  over  its  surface.  Whenever  anv  of  the  lower 
shoots  have  advanced  so  &r  as  to  incommode  the  others,  diey 
should  be  cut  back  to  a  yearling  shoot:  this  will  give  them 
room,  and  keep  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  in  order.     In  nail- 
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ing,  be  careful  not  to  bruise  uiv  part  of  the  shoot ;  t^  w 

made  bf  the  knife  hesi  quidcfjt  but  a  bruise  ofien  prons 


incurable.  Never  let  s  tuul  f^U  any  part  of  the  tree :  it  will 
endoDgef  the  life  <^  the  branch.  In  nBiling  in  the  joaam 
shoots,  dispose  tbesn  as  straight  and  as  regulw  m  posable:  it 
will  look  wOTfananlike.  Whatever  system  of  truning  is  pur- 
tuod,  the  leading  branches  sliould  be  laid  in  in  the  exact  posi- 
tion diey  are  to  remain;  for,  wherever  a  lai^  branch  is 
brought  down  to  fill  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  the  free  ascent 
of  thesapis  obBtructed  by  tbe  extension  of  the  iqiper  and  coo- 
traction  of  the  lower  p^ts  of  the  branch.  It  is  thus  robbed 
of  part  of  its  former  vigonr,  whilst  it  seldom  &ils  to  throw  otrt 
immediately  behind  the  part  most  bent  one  or  more  vigorous 
•boots.  To  assist  the  young  [n^ctilioner  in  laying  in  the  lead- 
ing branches  of  ^  tree,  the  following  method  may,  perhaps, 
be  acceptable.  Drive  a  nail  into  the  wall,  exactly  where  tlw 
osntre  of  the  tree  is  to  be,  then  with  a  string  and  chalk  describe 
a  setnioircle  of  any  diameter :  divide  the  quadnmt  into  QQ" ; 
the  lower  branch  will  then  take  an  elevation  of  about  12°^  the 
second  of  about  27^°,  the  iJiird  about  i3°,  the  fourth  58^°, 
and  the  fifiii  about  744^.  A  nail  should  then  he  driven  into 
each  ef  these  points,  and  the  chalk  rubbed  off. 

Where  trees  of  the  class  treated  of  have  been  badly  nwnaoedt 
it  is  extremdy  difficalt,  and  in  many  cases  totally  impossible^ 
evcrto  necover  them  so  as  to  form  sighdy  trees.  Where  aueh 
is  thecase,  the  best  course  will  be  to  pLnt  a  young  tree  between 
each  of  the  old  ones,  first  turning  over  and  renewing  as  Jaffg* 
a  vortion  of  the  border  for  each  youne  tree  as  can  be  done 
with  safety  to  the  old  ones,  which  willlielp  to  inviaorate  tbe 
<4d  trees,  and  keep  them  ui  a  bearing  state,  iintH  the  young 
trees  have  filled  a  nfficieDt  portion  m  the  wall,  that  the  old 
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oiies  may  be  taken  away :  the  remaining  part  of  the  border 
should  toen  undergo  the  same  process.  Where  trees  are  not 
very  old,  they  may  be  recovered  by  heading  down ;  but  in  the 
class  of  trees  now  under  consideration,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  way  to  replant,  in  the  manner  recommended  above,  not 
only  from  the  crop  of  fruit  they  will  still  afford,  but  it  gives 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  state  of  the  border,  and 
also  of  replacing  any  bad  sorts  by  other  more  esteemed 
varieties. 

In  planting,  it  is  a  bad  maxim  to  plant  the  earliest  and  latest 
sorts  indiscriminately :  they  should  be  placed  separately  in  the 
order  of  ripening,  especially  on  flued  walls.  A  great  saving 
of  labour  and  iiiel  is  thereby  afforded,  not  to  mention  other 
advantages.     I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  sincere  well-wisher, 

Alfred  Kendall. 
Carlton  Curlieu  Hall, 
Leicestershire^  Noik  22.  1826. 


Art.  IV,     On  ike  Culture  of  Brugmansia  Arbor ea.     By  Mr,- 
James  Gibson,  Gardener  to  T.  N.  Ix)ngman,  Esq.  F.H.S. 
Hampstead. 

Sir, 
The  Brugmansia  arborea,  being  a  magnificent  flowering 
plant,  in  order  to  have  a  fine  display  in  small  pots,  I  was 
induced  to  try  the  following  method,  which  has  succeeded 
to  my  utmost  wishes.  In  the  month  of  February  I  procure 
a  shoot  of  last  year's  growth,  and  divide  it  into  separate 
pieces,  each  containing  a  bud,  or  eye,  as  in  propagating  the 
viiie^  '  These  I'  plant  in  a  pot  of  light  rich  loam,  covering 
them  about  half  an  inch  deep.  I  then  place  them  in  the  ho^ 
house,  or  in  a  frame;  and  when  the  buds  rise  about  three 
inches  high,  I  find  they  are  plentifiiUy  supplied  with  roots.,  I 
then  put  them  singly  into  small  pots,  and  as  they  advance  in 

fowth  they  are   occasionally  shifted  into  larger  pots,  and 
supply  them  plentifully  with  water  during  their  progress. 
Plants  treated  in  this, way  will  flower  in  October  of  the  same 
year.     I  have  them  at  this  time  (Oct.  20.)  from  about  two  to 
three  feet  high,  with  from  six  to  twelve  flowers  upon  each 
Vol.  II. — No.  6.  l 
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plsnt.  I  send  joa  coe 
aft  a  speciinen  (jfe.  ♦♦-). 
which  has  been  in  6ower 
for  the  last  fortn^t, 
and  I  >hsU  have  some  in 
flower  till  the  eod  of 
Norember. 

1  have  oTteo  tbooght 
that  the  Londrai  flower 

rwers  miffat  profit 
potting  this  m^bod 
in  practice,  ibe  flowers 
being  so  peculiarly  showy 
that  they  cannot  &U  of 
attracting  g^wral  ad- 
miration. It  would, 
however,  be  desirable 
that  die  plants  should 
flower  in  April  and  the 
succeeding  months  till 
October;  and  I  am  now 
making  experiments  with 
that  object  in  view,  the 
resiUt  m  which  I  shall  be 
happy  to  communicate 
through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  work. 


Hampttead,  Oct.  20.  18 


I  am.  Sir,  Sec 

Jambs  Gibson. 


Abt.  V.     On  the  preseiU  State  (^Gardening  in  Ireland^  vM 

Hints  for  its  future  Impraoefoenl.     By  Mr.  James  Fraseb. 

(Continued  from  vol.i.  p.  365.) 

To  the  northward  of  the  envirtms  of  Dublin  there  is  little 
interesting,  in  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  until  we -reach  the 
neighbourhood  of  Drogheda,  except  the  following  places, 
whjch  we  will  briefly  notice. 

Hampton,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  G.  Hamilton,  adjoining  Ibe 
tpwn  of  Balbriggan,  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent ;  and, 
although  the  gardens  cannot  be  ranked  with  those  of  the  first 


•'>. 
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class,  there  is  throughout  the  demesne  much  worthy  of  observ- 
ation. ITie  grounas  gradually  rise  over  an  inlet  of  the  sea 
which  runs  up  to  the  town  of  Balbriggan,  and  from  which  the 
spray  dashes  with  considerable  violence  upon  the  north 
boundary  plantation.  In  planting  the  grounds,  the  late  Mr. 
Hamilton  has,  with  much  judgment,  made  use  of  those  trees 
best  suited  to  resist  the  marine  breeze.  Of  these  the  Pineaster 
is  decidedly  the  hardiest,  and  bears  up  against  the  storm  when 
all  others  fail.  The  Populus  monilifera  and  Salix  alba  are 
the  next  in  this  class ;  and  in  this  exposed  site  they  appear  to 

Eow  better  than  the  common  alder  and  sycamore.  We  have 
ard  it  said  by  experienced  planters,  that  the  Norway  maple 
b  better  suited  for  exposed  places  on  the  sea-coast ;  but  of 
this  we  have  had  no  ocular  demonstration.  Hampton,  as  a 
demesne,  possesses  many  beauties ;  and  if  a  little  more  pains 
were  bestowed  upon  the  plantations,  they  would  soon  amply 
repay  the  proprietor.  By  the  contrary  mode  of  treatment, 
both  beauty  and  subsequent  benefits  are  sacrificed.  The  gar- 
dens, though  possessing  many  natural  advantages,  are  by  no 
means  kept  in  such  a  manner  as  we  would  expect  from  a 
wealthy  resident  gentleman.  In  passing  through  the  grounds 
we  observed  a  few  bushes  of  the  Salix  pentandria  growing  on 
the  margin  of  a  stream  near  the  garden :  its  size,  together 
with  its  large  glossy  light-green  leaves,  struck  us  forcibly,  and ' 
in  our  humble  opinion  entitle  this  hitherto- neglected  shrub  to 
the  notice  of  the  ornamental  planter.  By  the  side  of  a  river, 
or  on  the  margin  of  a  wood,  particularly  if  moist  grounds,  it 
is  well  worthy  of  a  place.  Near  the  same  place  there  is  an 
uncommon  fine  tree  of  the  Salix  fragilis;  and  there  are  in 
the  pleasure-grounds  several  fine  specimens  of  ornamental 
shrubs. 

Not  far  fi-om  Hampton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nanny-water, 
a  small  river  which  slowly  sweeps  its  tributary  waters  through 
many  a  winding  maze,  stands  Balygort,  the  residence  of 
Colonel  Peppar.  We  •  mention  this  delightful  and  retired 
spot  in  order  to  introduce  a  place  little  spoken  o^  where  an 
excellent  garden  is  well  kept,  and  where  neatness  and -order 
in  every  oepartment  eminently  prevail.  In  the  lawn  we  no- 
ticed several  well-grown  Turkey  oaks ;  one,  in  particular,  pro- 
mises to  be  an  uncommon  large  tree.  Unless  where  the 
situatibti  is  very  exposed,  this  species  of  oak  grows  equally  well 
with  the  common.  In  the  outskirts  of  the  demesne  are  several 
handsome  trees  of  the  trembling  poplar,  wholly  neglected,  and 
as  it  were  outcasts  from  the  society  of  other  trees.  Tbid  is 
the  general  fate  of  the  aspen  throughout  this  country :  we 
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.would  iie  fflad  to  know  upon  what  principles  of  taste  this 

.  elegant  an^  in  some  respects,  useful  tree,  has  been  expelled 

.  the  wood,  ihje  forest,  the  grove,  and  the  lawn  ?  To  us  its  total 

, banishment  seems. irreconcilable  with  any  just  conceptions  of 

beauty  or  of  right  feeling. 

Gormanston,  the  seat  of  the  Viscount  of  that  name,  is  not 
&r  from  this,  .but  in  the  adjoining  county,  Meath.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  large  baronial  house,  with  its  surrounding 
.plantations,  are  certainly  calculated  to  raise  the  expectations 
of  the  horticultural  tourist  unaccustomed  to  traverse  the  places 
of  former  days  in  this  county.  In  this,  as  in  most  of  the  no- 
.blemen's  demesnes  in  Meath,  he  will  find  himself  somewhat 
disappointed.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  grounds  are  here 
well  kept;  the  boundaries  of  the  demesne  have  been  lately 
greatly  extended,  and  considerable  additions  made  to  the 
.plantations :  the  gardens  are  extensive ;  and  there  is  the  best 
modern  shrubbery  we  Jiave  met  with  north  of  the  metropolis. 
Near  the  family-chapel  there  is  an  old  parterre,  laid  out,  as 
we  were  informed,  by  a  French  clergyman,  in  the  topiary 
style,  which,  notwithstanding  its  formality,  struck  us,  as  at 
least  an  admissible  innovation  on  the  more  natural  designs 
-now  so  generally  practised,  lliere  are  here  some  beautiful 
trees  of  the  red  and  white  cedar. 

Townly-Hall,  the  property  of  B.  Balfour,  Esq.  within  three 
miles  of  the  town  of  Drogh^a,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  we  met  with  on  our  northern  tour.  It  is  situated  near 
the  Boyn^,  directly  over  the  obelisk  commemorative  of  the 
battle  named. afler  that  river,  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  gentleman  of 
great  practical  experience  in  rural  matters,  and  personally 
directs  the  principal  improvements  on  his  extensive  estates. 
He  is  the  most  spirited  planter  in  this  part  of  the  country^ 
excepting  Lord  Oriel.  A  fine  wooded  ^len  runs  through  the 
demesne,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  which  uie  principal  approach 
to  the  house  has  been  judiciously  carried.  The  extensive 
young  plantations  are  sufiering  much  by  want  of  thinning  and 
pruiiing.;  a  .circumstance  to  be  regretted  in  a  place  of  this 
magnitude,  and  where  business  is  carried  on  with  such  spirit. 
We  will  venture  to  suggest  to  Mr.  B.  the  propriety  of  con- 
sulting a  professional  man  in  these  matters,  or  of  employing 
an  experienced  forester  to  manage  his  woods,  so  far  as  regards 
the  matters  referred  to.  Townly^Hnll  bids  fair  to  be  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  demesnes  in  the  kingdom ;  and  every 
lover  of  rural  ornament  must  regret  any  circumstance,  how- 
ftver  contingent,  that  would  tend  to  mar  the  prospects  of  one 
of  the  most  spirited  planters  we  now  can  boast  o£     The  gar- 
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diehs  are  well  kept  in  every  department :  tRe  drest-grounds  are 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  contain  an  extensive  collection  of 
shrubs.  In  short,  the  whole  place  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  those  around. 

Siane-Castle,  the  princely  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Conyng- 
hiame,  is  also  situate  on  the  Boype,  about  five  miles  above 
Townly-Hall.     The  view  of  this  place  from  the  rising  grounds 
CMi  the  south,  comprehending  the  village,  bridge,  and  mill  of 
Slane,  is  perhaps  the  richest,  if  not  the  most  beautiful  in  this  ' 

Srt  of  the  country.  The  demesne  was  laid  out  by  the  late 
r.  Sutherland,  about  sixty  years  ago,  then  in  the  hey-day  of  • 
his  youth  and  fancy,  and  exhibits  many  of  the  beauties  and 
delects  peculiar  to  his  style.  Prejudging  of  eiFects,  and  har- 
monising the  outlines  with  the  surrounding  scenery,  seem  mat-- 
ters  too  often  lost  sight  of  by  him  in  some  of  his  happiest  de- 
signs, and  he  practised  at  a  time  when  fancy  might  have  its 
flight.  The  castle  is  situated  on  a  small  promontory,  round' 
which  glides  the  deep  and  sullen  waters  of  the  Boyne.  From 
hence  a  fine  cireuitous  stretch  of  the' river  is  seen  to  the  east- 
ward, and  gradually  losing  itself  under  the  umbrageous  accli- 
vity which  on  this  ]ioint  terminates  the  demesne.  A  casual 
effect  as  to  tinting  has  been  produced  by  a  few  evergreen  oaks^ 
which  have  been  thrown  into  a  broken  recess  on  this  finely 
wooded  slope.  This  is  evidently  the  .result  of  accident,  as, 
although  this  and  many  other  parts  of  the  demesne  would  in 
every  sense  justify  grouping,  so  as  to  produce  a  diversity  by 
their  various  tints,  no  attention  whatever  has  been  paid  to  tlie 
subject.  The  gardens  and  plantations  of  this  place  have  been 
long  negle<:ted ;  not  but  gardeners  of  first-rate  talents,  with 
competent  means,  have  been  employed ;  but  a  favourite  do- 
mestic, whose  word  was  a  law,  ^luring  the  long  absence  of  the 
family,  so  managed  as  to  thwart  every  improvement,  and  td 
render  the  situation  utterly  untenable.  Now  that  this  ob- 
struction has  been  removed,  and  a  competent  person  (Mr. 
Guthrie)  brought  over  from  London,  the  place  will  soon  be 
reclaimed  from  the  state  of  neglect  in  which  it  has  so  long  Iain. 
There  are  here  some  beautiful  detached  forest-trees ;  and  the 
most  picturesque  acacia,  (Robinia,)  we  remember  to  have  seen, 
stands  neglected  in  the  eastern  plantation.  As  a  proof  of  the 
powers  of  the  Canadian  poplar  to  resist  the  storm,  we  may 
refer  to  the  wood  in  question :  on  the  most  exposed  point  of 
which,  when  the  oak,  elm,  &c.  have  been  more  or  less  injured, 
this  tree  bears  up  stoutfy  against  the  boisterous  south-west 
blast. 
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Connected  with  this  place  is  Beau-Pare,  the  residence 
of  Gustavus  Lamberti  Esq.  The  Boyne  to  a  certain  extent 
separates  the  properties.  From  Slane-Castle  to  Beau-Paro- 
House  (about  a  mile)  the  banks  of  the  river  are  high,  bold, 
and  well  wooded.  The  scenery,  which  is  chiefly  sylvan,  is 
grand  and  sombre.  The  river  is  here  of  considerable  breadth ; 
and  its  dark  sluggish  waters,  aided  by  the  perpetual  gloom 
thrown  from  the  masses  of  spruce  which  overshadow.it,  tend 
to  give  a  solemnity  to  the  place  highly  suited  to  the  contem- 
plative mind.  Near  the  termination  of  this  stretch  of  the  glen 
stands  Beau-Pare- House,  a  small  plain  mansion.  Had  a  cas- 
tellated structure,  with  its  towers  and  battlements,  stood 
frowning  over  the  precipice,  instead  of  the  tame  city-looking 
building  which  here  commands  tlie.  whole  of  the  scenery  we 
have  hastily  glanced  over,  how  different  would  have  been  the 
effect  I  In  nine  tenths  of  the  modern  country  residences,  we 
find  buildings  wholly  unsuited  to  the  localities  of  the  place : 
castles  where  there  is  not  a  single  feature  to  warrant  such 
erections;  and  Grecian  buildings  amid  the  wildest  scenery. 
These  are  serious  faults ;  but  until  landscape-gardening  forms 
a  part  of  the  education  of  professional  archiCects,  we  may  in 
vain  look  for  a  remedy.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river  we 
observed  a  few  trees  of  the  ashen-leaved  maple  and  entire- 
leaved  ash.  The  singularly  yellowish-green  pinnated  leaves 
of  the  maple  and  the  entire  dark  leaves  of  the  ash  produce  a 
striking  contrast  with  those  of  the  common  trees  around.  On 
the  borders  of  a  plantation  the  former  might  answer  well  when 
a  relief  was  necessary  from  heavy  masses  of  oak,  &c. :  the 
latter  is  a  robust  grbwing  tree  in  any  situation,  and  tlie  leaves 
are  of  a  different  shade  from 'those  usually  planted.  The 
common  varieties  of  the  pine-tribe  thrive  uncommonly  well 
here,  and  a  good  many  seedlings  are  raised  from  them  for  the 
Dublin  market  In  those  departments  of  this  demesne,  to 
which  our  observations  were  more  paiticularly  directed,  every 
thing  is  in  the  best  possible  order. 

A  little-  below  the  conflux  of  the  Black-water  with  the 
Boyne,  there  is  an  extensive  range  of  young  plantations,  be- 
longing to  Fitzherbert  and  Richard  Ruxton,  Esqrs.  Consi- 
derable taste  has  been  displayed  in  the  disposition  of  the  woods; 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  care  that  is  bestowed  on  them. 
The  plantations  already  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  river 
and  the  vicinity  of  Navan.  Ardbraccan,  the  diocesan  house 
of  M eath,  is  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  Navan ;  a  resi- 
dence in  every  way  worthy  so  wealthy  a  benefice.  During 
the  time  of  the  two  last  incumbents,  this  place  was  kept  in 
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good  order ;  at  present  we  are  sorry  to  obsetrre  a  falling  off  in 
those  matters  under  our  consideration.      The  gardens  and 
plantations  were  principally  made  during  the  incumbency  of 
Bishop  Maxwell.      In  the  back  lawn  are  several  beautiful 
American  thorns,  scarlet  oaks,  &C.9  the  handsomest  trees  of 
Fraxinus  omus,  and  the  most  magnificent  horse-chesnut  we 
have  any  where  seen ;  and  in  front  of  the  green-house  there 
are  two  charming  cedars  of  Lebanon.     The  gardens  are  in  the 
antique  style,  (peculiar  to  some  of  the  older  places  about  Lon- 
don,) being  blended  with  the  shrubbery,  by  which  you  are  led 
imperceptibly  from  one  compartment  to  another.      In  this 
neighbourhood    we    were    agreeably   surprised    on    meeting 
with  the  most  extensive  nursery  in  Ireland,  called  Ballybeg, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Patrick  O'Rielly:  —  above  fifty  English 
acres  an  under-nursery.     His  mode  of  lining  out  the  trees  is 
peculiar  to  himself,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  ;  and  it  will  be  at 
least  admitted,  as  advantageous  to  the  planter.     In  order  to 
obviate  the  complaints  generally  made  against  nurserymen,  of 
having  their  trees  too  much  drawn  up  by  close  planting,  he 
plants  alternate  rows  of  different  ages:t/or  example,  at  the 
second  transplanting  of  the  larger  sorts,  they  are  left  five  feet 
asunder,  and  in  the  intervening  spaces  are  planted  a  row  of  one 
or  two  year  olds  from  the  seed-bed,  ai)d  so  on ;  by  which 
mode  the  air  has  free  access  on  all  sides.    Mr.  O'Rielly,  junior, 
directs  his  attention  to  the  ornamental  department,  in  which 
he  eminently  excels.     He  visits  England  regularly,  and  spares 
no  expense  in  procuring  every  new  and  rare  hardy  plant  as 
they  are  introduced.   In  fine,  for  forest,  fruit  trees,  and  shrubs^ 
this  nursery  may  be  ranked  with  Messrs.'Dlcksons'  of  Edin- 
burgh, Austin's  of  Glasgow,  Bannerman's  of  Liverpool,  or 
MiUer^s  of  BristoL 

{To  be  continued.) 


Art.  VI.  Description  of  a  new  Trap  for  catching  Winged 
Insects  in  Gardens,  By  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Journeyman 
in  Welbeck-Gardens,  Nottinghamshire. 

Sir, 
As  you  were  pleased  to  express  so  much  satisfaction  with 
the  w^sp  and  fly  traps  in  use  at  Welbeck,  I  have  (with  the 
concurrence  of  Mr.  Thompson)  sent  you  a  sketch  and  explan- 
atory reference  of  them.  Mr.  Thompson  wishes  me  to  say 
that  they  did  not  originate  at  Welbeck,  nor  does  he  know  the 
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inventor  r  but  the  cheap,  simple,  and  effectJTe  priticiptfl  oE 
them  cannot  be  too  widely  disseminated ;  and  it  will  probably 
veiy  soon  be  found  worth  the  attention  of  glaziers,  tin-men, 
and  other  artlzans,  to  make  them  small  and  cheap  for  genera) 
use  in  dwelling-houses. 

Take,  a  common  hand-glass,  the  hexagonal  or  any  other 
form  will  do    (^-  45.);  *^ 

remove  in  the  apex  the 
whole  or  part  of  three  of   i 
the  panes  (a,  b,  c).   Then    I 
take  a  second  hand-glass,    \ 
which  must  be  of  the  same 
form    as   the   first,    and 

place  iton  the  roof  of  the  first,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  one  may 
coincide  with  the  sides  of  the  other ;  then  all  the  interstices 
between  the  bottom  of  the  one  and  the  eaves  of  the  other,  (at 
tifigi)  must  be  stopped  witli  moss,  wool,  or  any  suitable  sub- 
stance, which  will  prevent  the  " 
entrance  or  exit  of  flies.    The 
bottom  hand-fi^ass  must  rest 
I  on  three  pieces    of     bricks 
(X?-  *6-)i  to  form  an  open- 
ing underneath.      The  ap- 
pearance of  the  trap  when 
completed  is  simply  that  of 
one  hand-glass  above  another.  {_fig.  47.) 

Fragments  of  waste  fruit  are  laid  on  the  ground,  under  the 
.  bottom  hand-glass,  to  attract  the  flies,  which,  having  once 
entered,  never  descend  again  to  get  out,  but  rise  into  the  upper 
glass,  and  buzz  about  under  its  roof,  till,  &tigued  and  ex- 
hausted, they  drop  down,  and  are  seen  lying  dead  on  the  roof 
of  the  under  glass.  One  of  these  traps,  placed  conspicuously 
on  the  ground  before  a  fruit-wall  or  hot-house,  acts  as  a  de- 
coy. It  is  surprising  to  see  the  eagerness  with  whicl]  all  kinds 
of  insects  go  to  examine  it,  and  seeing  various  kinds  of  tlieir 
fellows  within,  tliey  enter  also,  and  flyingupwards,  buzz  through 
the  open  panes,  {a,b,c,)  &nd  perish  altogether  in  the  cavity 
between  the  two  band-glasses ; — from  whence  we  have  added 
many  curious  specimens  to  our. collection  of  insects,  particu- 
lariy  several  species  of  Fapilio,  Phaltena,  Tipula,  &c  Sac 
(Turton's  System  of  Nature,  vol.  iii.) 

I  am,  Sir,  &c 

John  Wilson. 
Welheck-Oardens,  Oct.  31.  1826. 
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Abt.  VII,  Oil  the  CuHivation  and  Impraoement  (^Cineraria 
cnienta.  By  Mr,  Jahes  Dhuumond,  A.L.S.  C.M.H.S. 
Carator  of  the  BoUdic  Garden  at  Cork. 

Sir, 

The  different  species  of  t^reen-house  Cinerarias  are  great 
&TOurites  with  ine,  and  e&peclnlly  the  C.  cruenta  {Jig.  48.) ;  for, 
besides  the  great  beauty  and  variety  in  the  Howers  of  the  latter 
mecies,  it  produces  them  in  the  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February,  when 
it  has  but  few  rivals  in  the  green-house  jj 
and  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  , 
its  fine  purple  blossoms  form  a  beautiful^ 
contrast  with  the  Acacia  decipiens,  and 
other  plants  of  that  class ;  and,   in  my 
Opinion,  it  surpasses  even  the  hawthorn 
in  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers  ;  yet,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  we  seldom  see  it 
cultivated  to  the  extent  it  merits.    Should 
the  following  account  of  the  method   I  J 
have  follow^  for  some  years  of  growing 
this  plant  appear  to  you  worth  insertion  in  your  valuable  Ma- 
gazine, it  may  turn  the  attention  of  some  of  your  numerous 
readers  to  the  culdvation  of  the  C.  cruenta,  the  eflects  of  which 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  the  production  of  fine  double  and 
single  varieties,  of  different  colours,  as  it  sports  greatly  from 
seed. 

Except  in  cases  when  it  becomes  desirable  to  preserve  any 
particular  variety  for  its  superior  beautVi  I  prefer  raising  the 
C  cruenta  every  year  from  seeds,  which  the  plant  perfects 
with  me  in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  select  the  finest  varieties,  and  those  that  produce  the 
largest  and  finest  heads  or  corymbs  of  flowers.  The  plants 
must  be  daily  attended  to  when  ripening  their  seed,  as  the 
flowers  retain  their  beauty  until  the  very  day  the  seeds  are 
scattered  with  the  wind,  a  remarkable  and  valuable  property  in 
this  fine  winter  flower.  I  sow  the  seeds  immediately  when  ripe, 
in  pots  of  li^t  rich  earth,  and  place  them  in  a  hot-bed.  The 
plants  come  up  very  small  and  feeble  at  first,  but  as  they  get 
two  or  three  leaves,  I  plant  them  singly  In  pots  of  the  snuillest 
size,  and  shift  them,  as  I  find  they  reqnire  it,  into  larger  ones, 
giving  them  the  same  soil  and  treatment  I  give  young  balsams. 
By  the  first  of  October,  if  the  plants  have  been  well  attended 
to  during  the  summer,  they  will  fill  pots  nine  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  l>e  throwing  up  strtmg  flower-stalks  from  the  centre 
of  each.     At  this  time  I  place  them  in  an  open  part  of  the- 
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green-bouse,  and  inpply  diem  occadonalTy  wMi  water,  oon- 
taioing  liquid  mauore,  compoied  of  soap-suds,  and  other  mat- 
ters, whicn  I  Snd  oF^reat  service  to  tbe  plants. 

Cinerarias  treated  in  this  way  b^n  to  flower  jn  December, 
and  continue  increasing  in  size  and  beauty  for  several  months, 
until  their  corymbs  reach  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 
Such  varieties  of  C.  cnienta  as  I  think  worth  preserving  for 
more  than  one  season,  I  cut  down  about  the  end  of  May,  and 
place  the  pots  on  a  dry  shelf  in  the  green-house,  supplying 
them  very  sparingly  with  water.  About  the  first  of  August  I 
re-pot  them,  dividing  the  roots,  and  treating  them  in  other  re- 
spects as  I  do  seedling  plants,  but  they  rarely  reach  the  size 
they  do  the  first  year  from  seeds. 

The  other  green-house  species  of  cineraria  I  cultivate  ate 
lanata  [j%-  49.  a),  hybrida,    geifulia  (&),  and   amelloides(«) : 
theae  ]  Increase  by 
cuuings,        planted 
about    midsummer, 
and  treated  in  other 
respects  as  cruenta, 
my  object  being  to 
have  a  few  plants  of 
each  in  flower  with 
the  latter.    To  have 
them  in  perfection,^ 
they  should  not  be 
more  than  one  year 
oM ;  and  they  do  not 

require  pots  more  than  half  the  size  of  seedling  cruentas. 
With  hearty  wishes  for  the  success  of  tbe  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine, which  is  a  great  treat  to  persons  situated  as  I  am,  in  re- 
mote parts  of  the  country,  I  am.  Sir,  Sec 

James  Sbuumohd. 
Cork  Botanic  Garden,  Oct.  18-  1826. 


Art.  VIII.  On  the  Plan  of  closing  the  Smoke  Flues  of  Hot- 
houses and  other  Butlditigs  that  are  heated  only  in  the  Day- 
time, for  the  Pwpose  ^preserving  a  Warm  Temperature 
during  the  Night,  J^-c.  By  Mr.  WiLUAM  Flavel,  Iron- 
monger,  Leamington  Spa. 

Sir, 
Your  Magawne  (vol.  i.  p.  4so.)  contains  some  remarics  on 

a  paper  by  the  Reverend  George  Swayne  "  On  the  Manage- 
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ment of  HoiJumse Fluesj  so  astoieeptqf  a  nearfyefwd  Temper^ 
ature  durinf^  the  Night  /-"  upon  which  I  take  leave  to  oSkv  a 
few  remarks* 

The  plan  of  closing  the  cbimnies  of  all  buildiiigs  that  are 
heated  ooly  in  the  d^y-time  with  a  view  to  preserve  a  warm 
temperature  during  the  night,  was  long  since  recommended  by 
a  practical  writer  to  whom  the  sciences  of  agriculture  and  gar- 
dening owe  much,— Dr.  James  Anderson. 

It  was  observed  by  Dr.  A.  (Recreations  in  Agriculture,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  1  $6,) 
that  "  when  a  fire  is  suffered  to  die  out  and  no  means  are  employed  to  close 
the  chimney,  the  warm,  air  within  it,  instead  of  gradually  communicating  its 
heat  to  the  cooler  air  of  the  room,  rushes  rapidly  forward,  until  it  reachei 
the  open  atmosphere,  where  it  is  dispersed  and  lost.  A  stream  of  cold  air 
is  from  that  moment  forced  up  the  chimney,  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
which  »  heated  by  the  bricks  as  it  passes  along,  and  ttius  escapes  upwards. 
In  tbn  way  the  whole  chimney  is,  as  it  were,  washed  with  a  contmued  stream 
of  cold  air,  and  the  heat  that  was  in  it,  and  which,  without  this  washings 
would  have  continued  many  hours»  is  carried  oiT  in  the  most  rapid  manner 
that  could  be  devised."  Hence  the  necessity  (on  the  common  plan  of 
warming  hot-houses  and  other  buildings)  for  keeping  the  fires  burning  night 
and  day,  to  prevent  that  alternation  of  heat  and  cold,  which  we  are  so 
desirous  of  guarding  against ;  for,  without  continual  fires,  it  will  be  per* 
ceived  that  the  means  we  employ  for  obtuinine  warmth  duripg  the  day,  are 
equally  adapted  to  produce  cold  during  the  night.  The  register  grate  does, 
indeed)  aflford  some  remedy  for  this  evil ;  but  if  a  damper  were  inserted  in  the 
flue,  and  closed  at  bed-time  during  the  winter  months,  it  is  evident  that 
much  cold  would  be  excluded ;  and,  in  the  winter  season,  open  chimnie% 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  will  not  be  found  necessary  dunng  the  interf 
vals  of  repose. 

That  great  practical  philosopher  Count  Rumford,  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  pr^icteu  that  a  time  would  come  when  open  fires  .would  disappear, 
even  m  our  dwellini^-houses  and  more  elegant  apartments. 

**  Genial  warmth,"  he  remarks,  (in  his  tenth  essay,)  *'  can  certainly  be  kept 
up,  and  perfect  ventilation  effected,  much  better  without  these  than  with 
them ;  and  though  I  am  mysdf  still  child  enough  to  be  pleased  with  the 
brilliant  appearance  of  burning  fuel,  yet  1  cannot  help  thinking,  that  80ine» 
thing  else  might  be  invented,  equally  attractive  to  draw  my  attention,  and 
amuse  my  sight,  that  would  be  less  injurious  to  my  eyes,  less  expensive,  and 
less  attended  with  dht,  ashes,  and  other  unwholesome  and  disagreable 
objects." 

Various  plans  have  been  devised,  pursuant  to  the  Count's 
Suggestion  for  warming  and  ventilating  buildings,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  more  equable  temperatures,  the  authors  of  which 
have  also  recommended  the  discontinuance  of  open  fire-places. 
But  open  fires  do  not  seem  destined  to  disappear  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  although  the  improved  methods  of  warming  build- 
ings (especially  that  of  introducing  air  from  without,  and 
passing  it  in  a  current  over  a  body  of  heated  matter,  and 
thence  to  the  apartments  required  to  be  warmed,)  are  daily 
gaining  ground.     Let  but  our  chimney-builders  and  grate- 
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makers  avail  themselves  of  the  information  afforded  by  Dr. 
Anderson,  Count  Rumford,  and  other  later  writers,  and  let 
them  so  contrive  their  works,  that  they  may  be  opened  and 
closed  at  pleasure,  and  the  most  weighty  objections  of  the 
new  school  to  open  fire-places  will  be  obviated.  Then  may  we 
expect  that  proposals  for  introducing  streams  of  warm  air 
(without  at  once  giving  up  the  occasional  enjoyment  of  radiant 
heat  firom  an  open  grate)  will  be  favourably  received  by  a 
numerous  and  enlightened  class  of  persons. 

In  adwelling-house  recently  erected  here,  I  have,  besides  open 
grates,  introduced  an  apparatus  by  Mr.  Boyce,  author  of  '^  Re-- 
marks of  the  different  Systems  of  warming  and  ventilatiiig  Build- 
ingSf  1 826."  This  apparatus  is  so  contrived,  that  the  masses  of 
heated  matter  between  which  tlie  air  is  made  to  pass,  retain, 
like  a  common  oven,  a  high  degree  of  heat  for  many  hours 
ailer  the  fire  is  extinguished,  so  that  any  close  building,  warmed 
by  it  in  the  day,  undergoes  but  little  change  of  temperature 
during  the  nignt;  indeed,  on  the  following  morning,  streams 
of  warm  air  continue  to  flow  in  through  the  valves  provided 
for  that  purpose. 

The  plan  is  very  simple,  and  its  effect  powerful  beyond  con- 
ception. Nothing  appears  to  me  so  well  adapted  to  the  heat- 
ing of  hot-houses.  No  night-watching  with  it  would  be 
necessary ;  and  little  or  no  danger  from  negligence  need  be 
apprehended. 

I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Tredgold,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on 
this  subject,  estimates  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  extensive  sur- 
face of  glass  required  in  a  hot-house  as  unavoidable,  and  very 
gi*eat ;  and,  to  compensate  for  this  loss,  I  would  propose  that 
the  fire,  instead  of  being  suffered  to  die  out  in  the  evening, 
(as  in  a  dwelling-house,)  should  be  replenished  with  fuel,  be- 
fore the  out-house  is  left  for  the  night;  in  which  case,  a  self- 
acting  ventilator  to  regulate  the  temperature,  as  noticed  in 
the  Gardener's  Magazine,  (vol.  i.  p.  419.)  might  be  useful. 
But,  perhaps,  a  still  better  plan  would  be,  when  thejuel  in  the 
slcfoe  is  in  a  red  heaty  and  combustiofi  has  nearly  ceased^  to  close 
the  chimney  by  a  damper ^fofr  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  its  com- 
munication with  the  external  atmosphere^  and  thus  to  bottle  up 
the  heatf  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,)  on  the  plan 
recommended  by  Dr.  Andersons 

Mr.  Boyce  uses  no  damper  in  the  smoke-flue  of  his  appar- 
atus, but  1  am  persuaded  a  damper  might  be  applied  with  ad- 
vantage ;  and  the  amount  of  its  effect,  it  is  my  intention,  at  no 
distant  period,  to  ascertain  by  experiment. 
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It  i%  I  presume,  no  small  advantage  for  horticultural  pun- 
poses,  that,  upon  this  system,  water  may  be  evaporated,  and 
taken  up  with  the  air,  on  its  passage  to,  and  before  it  enters, 
the  hot-house,  affording  the  means  of  making  artificial  dew, 
and  of  imitating  the  tropical  climates. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

William  Flaveu 
Le€mington  SpOy  Dec.  1.  1826* 


Art«  IX.  An  improved  Method  of  growing  Celery.  By  Mr, 
George  Gledston,  Gardener  to  Raleigh  Trevelyan,  Esq. 
at  Netherwitton,  Northumberland. 

Sir, 

After  upwards  of  thirty  years  practical  experience,  I  most 
respectfully  offer  to  your  notice  the  following  observations : 

I  know  of  no  plant  cultivated  in  the  kitchen- garden  more 
in  request  than  celery  (Apium  graveolens),  and  none  that  has 
produced  more  disappointment,  particularly  when  planted  in 
dry  sandy  soil  with  a  gravelly  bottom.  It  ought  to  be  im* 
printed  on  the  minds  of  all  practical  gardeners,  that  the  plant 
in  question,  in  its  native  state,  is  found  in  ditches  and  other 
wet  situations.  If  the  following  method  be  put  in  practice, 
it  will  prove  a  complete  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of. 

Select  a  piece  of  ground  in  an  open  isituation,  if  level  the 
better.  If  tlie  celery  is  grown  in  single  trenches,  they  ought 
to  be  five  feet  apart;  if  six  feet -trenches,  and  planted  across, 
leave  five  feet  between.  But  to  proceed  with  the  single  trench ; 
this  must  be  thrown  out  three  feet  wide  and  three  and  a  half 
deep,  —  place  a  stake  in  the  centre  at  each  end  of  the  trench, 
make  the  bottom  level,  beat  in  clay  regularly  to  the  thickness 
of  six  inches :  then  lay  two  courses  of  stones  or  bricks  length- 
ways of  the  trench,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  leaving  a  space 
of  one  foot  six  inches  between,  f^h  course  ought  to  be  eight 
or  nine  inches  thick,  and  laid  in  lime  mortar.  Tlie  clay 
should  be  well  pointed  to  the  stones,  to  make  all  water  tight, 
this  being  the  only  utility  the  clay  and  stones  are  intended  for. 

The  trenches  are  now  to  be  filled  to  the  height  of  the  stones, 
with  a  composition  of  strong  clay  loam,  common  earth,  and 
rotten  dung.  Then  pour  in  as  much  water  as  the  trench  will 
hold,  making  the  whole  a  sort  of  puddle.  It  will  be  advisable 
to  lay  a  slate  or  flat  stone  down  the  centre  of  each  trench,  to 
prevent  the  clay  firom  being  injured  by  any  unskiliul  hand 
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that  may  be  employed  in  taking  up  the  celery,  or  renewing  the 
composition  in  the  trenches.  Level  down  the  soil  to  and  over 
the  stones,  filling  the  trench  in  the  centre  with  the  above  c^m* 
position  to  two  feet  from  the  bottom :  this  places  the  plants 
fifteen  inches  above  the' puddle,  and  forms  a  trench  one  foot 
below  the  surface,  which  is  an  advantage  in  earthing  up  the 
plants. 

Where  early  celery  is  required,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  a  little 
seed  in  the  first  or  second  week  in  February.  Where  there 
is  the  convenience  of  a  vinery,  sow  it  either  in  boxes  or  pots, 
giving  the  plants  plenty  of  air  as  soon  as  they  vegetate :  plants 
grown  in  beat  are  more  apt  to  run  to  seed  than  when  sown 
in  the  open  ground.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are.  fit  to  trans* 
plant,  provide  a  slight  hot*bed,  cover  the  inside  of  the  frame 
with  flat  stones  or  slates,  laying  their  edges  close  to  each  other ; 
then  cover  the  stones  or  slates  with  strong  fresh  loam  and 
rotten  dung  to  the  depth  of  four  inches.  As  soon  as  the  soil 
is  warm,  fill  the  frame  with  the  young  plants  three  inches: 
apart  each  way,  observe  to  take  ctl  all  the  tap  roots,  give  a 
littfe  water,  and  put  on  the  lights.  Give  plenty  of  air,  and 
when  the  plants  are  well  rooted  take  off  the  lights  every  mild 
day,  and  leave  plenty  of  air  at  nights ;  when  the  plants  have 
become  tolerably  strong  and  hardy,  remove  the  lights  alto- 

S ether,  and  cover  only  at  nights  with  a  mat,  watering  freely  in 
ry  weather.  When  the  plants  have  reached  the  height  of 
six  or  eight  inches,  they  ought  then  to  be  removed  into  the 
trenches ;  cut  the  plants  out  in  squares,  placing;  them  carefully 
about  eight  inches  iq^art  in  the  trench.  Wnen  this  work  is 
performed  by  a  careful  and  active  hand  they  will  scarce  feel 
their  removal ;  their  roots  will  reach  the  puddle  in  the  space  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  days,  when  their  growth  will  be  accelerated  in 
a  rapid  degree.  There  will  be  a  visible  change  in  their  exter- 
nal appearance,  from  an  ordinary  hue  to  a  deep  dark  green 
nearly  bordering  upon  black.  When  the  plants  have  grown 
to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  they  will  then 
require  a  little  earthmg  up ;  but  be  sure  to  give  a  good  water- 
ing first,  and  place  a  little  water-run  sand  round  each  plant, 
which  keeps  all  clean  and  free  from  worm-eating  and  canker. 
Where  a  retentive  bottom  is  found,  this  preparation  is  not 
necessary ;  but  to  prevent  worm-eadng  or  canker,  when  the 
trenches  are  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  draw  a  drill,  three 
inches  deep,  in  the  centre  of  each  trench,  fill  the  drill  with 
sand,  and  plant  as  usual. 

I  am  fully  aware  there  will  be  objections  to  this  method  of 
culture,  and  many  an  experienced  gardener  will  find  great 
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difficulty  in  procaring  the  materiahi,  dthoiurh  they  are  of  very 
little  TaJue ;  even  the  leading  will  be  tardily  complied  with, 
unless  gentlemen  will  be  pointed  an  g^v'mg  their  land-agents 
strict  orders  to  do  so,  {which  I  hope  tn  Jufure  will  bepariicu^ 
larfy  attended  to*)  As  celery  is  intended  to  be  planted  yearly 
in  die  trenches,  there  will  be  no  loss  of  ground^  as  some  may 
anticipate,  as  all  can  be  levelled  down  and  croped  with  any 
kind  of  vegetable  that  will  be  gathered  before  the  time  to 
plant  celery. 

If  a  good  stock  of  celery  plants  are  planted  in  a  composi- 
tion .as  directed  above  (but  not  in  a  hot-bed),  upon  a  piece  of 
ground  beat  hard  to  prevent  the  roots  striking  deep,  you  m«j 
with  these  plants  fill  the  early  celery  trenches  the  second  time 
in  the  same  year,  and  one  quarter  of  the  dung  used  in  the 
common  way  will  do  to  reoew  the  trenches  after  the  first 
year.  By  allowing  the  plants  four  inches  distance  from  each 
other  in  the  composition,  they  will  grow  strong  and  remove 
when  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  high,  and  be  soon  ready  to 
earth  up.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Georoe  Gledston. 
Netherwittan^  near  Morpeth^  Norihumberland, 

Sept.  7.  1826. 


Art.  X.  List  qf  select  New  Pears  introduced  hy  John  Brad' 
dicif  Esq.  F.H.S.  with  their  Time  qf  ripening  and  other 
Particulars.     Communicated  by  Mr.  Braddick. 

Dear  Sir, 
In  consequence  of  the  many  applications  which  are  daily 
making  to  me,  respecting  the  characters  of  such  new  pears  as 
have  fruited  in  my  collection,  I  judge  that  it  will  be  of  service 
to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  possessing  the  most  approved 
varieties  of  new  pears,  to  set  down  the  best  of  them,  in  the 
order  that  they  become  fit  for  the  dessert  And  here  I  think 
it  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  following  list  is  the  cream 
skimmed  oif  some  thousands  of  new  pears,  which  I  have  for 
many  years  past  been  getting  together  from  various  parts  of 
the  world,  about  two  thirds  of  which  yet  remain  for  trial,  not 
having  fruited,  together  with  some  thousands  of  seedling  p^rs, 
apples,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  and  grapes,  of  my 
own  raising ;  the  fruits  of  some  of  which  I  hope  will  continue 
to  gladden  the  hearts  o£  horticulturists  for  many  centuries*  to 
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come.     As  they  are  produced  I  will  make  them  known  to  the 

puhliC)  with  as  much  fectlity  as  lies  in  my  power,  and  remain,  &c. 

Boughton  Moanti  July  29.  1826.  Johh  Braddick. 


Nmdm  oTapiicoved 
New  Pmm. 


T)mmci 
ripening. 


How.  and  where 
in  Surry. 


whom  txidt  or  gnlli 
were  receired. 


ImpentrioeirE 
Bene  Lacratire 


iTEt^ 


August 
SepCeinber. 

iRol  de  Wurtembuis  October. 

Gr«  Dlllen 

Scckle 

'Marie  Chriitien 

jBeuirteSpenoe 

Marie  Louise 


Standard. 
SUndard. 
Eipaiier  and  wall 


|M.  Von  Mods,  liOUTain. 
M.  StofiblU,  Btalincs. 
IM.  VoQ  Mods,  LouTain. 
Oct  and  Kov.  EqiaHer  and  wall  'M.  Von  Moos.  Louvain. 

Oct  and  Nor.  Standard,  eipatter,  and  walL  Doctor  HoaacL  New  York. 
Oct  and  Not.  Standard  and  espalier.  M.  Von  Mons,  Lourain. 

Oct  and  Not.  Standard,  espalier,  and  wall  M.  Von  Mons,  LourUn. 

'RcMKr  Wilbraham,  Esq. 
.    Twickenham. 


Na|M)leon 
D'Aremberg 


StoSUtd'HlTer 


RoMEcr  Wilbraham,  Esq. 

TwIckeDham. 
ike  d*  Arembeis,  BrusMla. 


J  NoTember.       Standard,  espalier,aiMl  walL 

jDeoember.       jWalL 

jDec.  and  Jan.   Espalier  and  waU. 

Preset deMallne.^  December.-    ,au«id«d.e.palier,andwalL  {^i^,*cS^ia5£^^ 

'■^  ""•  ^"^  ,®*"f2?-.J?JaL?^'l  M.  Wyger.,  Malines. 


Paste  Colmar.Tbi* 
pear    Is    known 


i 


wtrj  great  bearer.      3 


unapnian's  Pear.  3 


Poire  d'Aiiana 
Grande  Bretagne  7 
Dorte  i 

Prince  de  Printemps 


I 
Feb.  and  Mar.  Waa 

"^d  m5^}  W-L 
April,  May.      iWalL 


M.  Noisette,  FiuU. 

M.  StoflUs,  Malinee. 
M.  Stofl^  Malines. 
M.  Stoflfels,  Malines. 


.  1 

Buds  and  grafts  of  the  above  pears  I  gave,  as  soon  as  their 
qualities  could  be  ascertained,  to  those  nurserymen  mentioned 
in  vol.  i.  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  p.  145.,  of  whom,  I 
presume,  plants  by  this  time  may  be  had. 

The  Marie  Louise  and  Napoleon  I  found  in  every  good 
collection  on  the  Continent ;  but  as  gi*eat  confusion  has  arisen 
in  the  names,  by  many  of  the  Continentalists  mistaking  the 
pear  raised  by  Von  Mons,  called  the  Emperor  de  France, 
for  the  Napoleon,  and  another  pear  raised  by  the  same  hand, 
called  tlie  Imperatrice  de  France,  for  the  Marie  LiOuise,  I 
therefore  choose  to  name  my  much-valued  friend  Mr.  Wil- 
braham as  the  person  to  whom  our  country  is  indebted  for 
making  known  the  valuable  qualities  of  these  two  fine  fruits* 
In  his  garden  the  true  sorts  are  to  be  found. 


Art.  XI.  On  Salt  as  a  Manure^  and  on.  the  Economical  and 
Medical  Uses  to  'which  various  commofii  Wild  Plants  are 
applied  In/  the  Cottagers  in  Devonshire.  By  W.  Cou^yms, 
Esq.  Surgeon. 

*Sir, 

My  little  pamphlet  on  the  ^^  Use  and  Abuse  of  Salt  as  a 
Manure,"  being  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printers,  I  hope 
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portly  to  be  able  to  send  yoa  a  copy  [we  hare  nince  receiTed 
it,  see  Part  II.  Art*  S.3»  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  must  observe 
to  you,  on  your  suggestion  that  <^  salt  may  stimulate  both 
arable  or  pasture  limd,  without  being  a  manure,"  that  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  says,  in  the  Agricultural  Chemistry,  "  when 
common  salt  acts  as  a  manure,  it  is,  probably,  by  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  plant  in  the  same  manner  as 
gypsum,"  &c. 

Mr.  G.  Sinclair,  in  a  prize  essay  on  salt  as  a  manure,  gives 
the  following  analvsis  of  wheat,  to  which  forty*four  bushds  of 
salt  per  acre  had  been  applied  : 


Acbflu 
40 
10 


Sohibte 

SO 

5 


Salt. 
10 

4 


50 
10 


18 
5 


n 


,    1450  graiDfl  of  chaff  afforded 
1450    ditto     grain  yielded 

Wkeat  joim  urithotd  Salt, 

1450  grains  chaff  gave 
1450  ditto  gnun  gave 

Is  not  common  salt,  then,  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants, 
as  a  material  of  food  ?  Must  not  salt  be,  therefore,  a  manure? 
To  ascertain  this,  I  have  caused  seeds  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  to  vegetate  in  water  that  had  been  filtered  and  boiled, 
and  others  of  the  same  sort  of  seeds,  in  water  containing  a 
hundredth  part  of  its  weight  of  common  salt  in  solution ;  the 
result  is,  that  the  plants  growing  in  the  salt  and  water,  have 
greatly  surpassed  the  others  in  size  and  growth.  I  have  eva* 
porat^  the  water  containing  the  salt,  and  found,  after  a 
month's  growth  of  the  plants  in  it,  that  it  had  lost  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  salt:  I  have  reiduced  the  plants  to  ashes,  and  have 
recovered  the  fifteen  per  cent,  of  salt  from  theih ;  tell  me, 
then,  if  salt  is  not  a  manure,  what  is  ? 

I  fisar  I  can  surest  no  substitute  for  salt  or  sugar,  with 
which  your  emigrants  could  flavour  tlieir  hay-tea ;  out  after 
the  tarpaulin  soup,  tripe  de  la  roche  tea,  and  the  fried  sole  (of 
shoes)  powder  of  Franklin  and  Richardson,  dire  necessity 
would  render  even  hay-tea  palatable  without  either. 

I  proceed  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  uses  to  which 
many  of  our  indigenous  plants  are  applied  by  the  cottagers  in 
Devonshire;  and  as  you  mention  the  crow  garlic,  I  will  b^;ia 
with  that,  being  the  allium  vineale,  which,  with  the  wild  ^rlici 
aiHum  ciUraceymy  is  used  as  a  condiment  with  potatoes  fried : 
the  young  shoots,  too,  of  both  sorts  are  eaten  with  bread  and 
butter,  and  boiled  in  broth,  and  our  labourers  have  an  opinio^ 
of  their  anti-nephritic  qualities  in  gravel. 
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Aram  maculaium^  or  Wake-robin.  The  root  of  this,  in  its 
recent  state,  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  remedy  for  rbeiima- 
tism,  used  in  the  following  manner :  —  Two  drachms  of  tlie 
fresh  root,  washed,  and  me  thin  onter  skin  rubbed  o£P,  are* 
well  beaten  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  powder  of  gum 
guaiacum,  to  which  half  an  ounce  of  hon^  is  then  added,  and 
the  whole  well  rubbed  together ;  of  this  a  small  tea-spoonful 
18  taken  three  times  a-day. 

Achillea  miUefblitim^  Yarrow.  A  strong  decoction  of  this 
herb  is  recommended  by  our  village  nurses,  in  all  cases  of 
uterine  haemorrhage,  both  as  a  drink  and  an  injection. 

Asplenium  scohpendritem^  Hartstongue ;  is  used  in  decoction 
for  consumptive  people,  and  for  weak  lungs. 

Agrimonia  Eupatoria^  common  Agrimony.  An  infusion  of 
this  is  used  as  a  tea  in  feverish  colds. 

Anethum  fceniculum^  Dill.  An  infusion  of  the  bruised  seeds, 
as  a  diaphoretic  in  rheumatism ;  the  bruised  seeds  boiled  in 
their  pap,  as  a  carminative  for  infimts. 

AUhcea  officinalis^  Marshmidlow.  The  leaves  are  used, 
bruised,  in  emollient  catapl&sms  and  fomentations ;  an  infusion 
of  the  root,  as  a  mucilaginous  drink  for  gravel,  gonorrhoea, 
dysentery,  &c.,  and  as  an  injection  for  the  last. 

AnagaUis  arvensisj  Pimpernel.  The  infusion  drank  as  an 
alterative. 

Angelica  Archangdica,  The  leaves  infused  in  cider  and 
water,  with  balm  and  borage,  for  a  cool  drink-  in  summer. 

Anthemis  ncbilis^  Chamomile.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are 
used  in  fomentations,  the  infusion  of  the  flowers  as  a  bitter 
drink  to  strengthen  the  stomach ;  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried 
flowers,  half  an  ounce  of  dried  orange-peel,  one  drachm  of 
giiiger,  infused  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water :  a  tea-cupful  drank 
twice  a-day.     The  flowers  dried  and  powdered  are  frequently 

fiven  in  doses  of  fifleen  or  twenty  grains,  with  firom  three  to 
ve  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  ten  of  cream  of  tartar,  two,  three, 
or  four  times  a-day  in  the  second  stage  of  bilious  remittent 
fever. 

Arctium  lappa^  Burdock.  Two  ounces  of  the  recent  root, 
boiled  in  three  pints  of  water  to  a  quart,  a  tearcupfiil  taken 
three  times  a-day;  greatly  esteemed  for  eruptions  on  the  ddn, 
and  as  an  antiscorbutic. 

For  the  present  I  must  conclude,  but  hope  to  go  through 
our  n&thre  plants  for  you  in  time ;  and  wishing  your^  uswd 
u^ertaking  every  success,  I  am.  Sir,  &c 

W.  COLLYNS. 

Kenton^  near  Exeter ^  October  26.  J  826. 
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Aet.  XIL     Remarks  and  cautionary  Hints  respecting  Esperi' 
ments  with  Salt  as  a  Manure*     By  Agronome. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  CAN  no  longer  resist  tlie  temptation  under  which  I  have 
been  labouring  for  some  time,  viz.  to  commence  author,  and 
endeavour  to  make  myself  immortal,  like  yourself,  and  a  great 
many  more  of  my  old  acquaintances.  I  cannot  see  why  I 
should  not  succeea  as  well  a3  another ;  I  have  had  as  much 
experience  in  farming  and  gardening  as  most  men,  and  have 
read  almost  all  the  useful,  and  even  the  useless  or  silly  books, 
on  these  subjects.  But  I  shall  commence  my  authorship  by 
paying  a  compliment  to  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  which,  in  a 
short  time,  will  prove  to  be  worth  all  your  other  works.  It  is 
just  such  a  thing  as  was  wanted  among  gardeners,  who,  if  they 
do  not  now  become  enlightened,  the  fault  must  be  entirely  their 
own ;  and  if  the  Magazine  be  not  an  useful,  instructive,  and 
entertaining  work,  we^  your  correspondents,  will  be  as  much  in 
&ult  as  yourself:  for  should  you  get  dull  or  insipid  at  any  time, 
there  will  always  be  some  one  or  other  among  us  to  rouse  you 
up.  I  myself  will  not  be  without  giving  you  a  little  of  my  mind 
occasionally,  on  various  subjects ;  for  though  I  may  not  have 
time  or  patience  to  write  a  folio  volume,  I  can  write  a  folio 
letter  any  winter's  evening,  and  so  may  any  gardener,  (there  lies 
the  beauty  of  th6  Magazine  !)  and  I  shalTlikely  be  asking  as 
many  questions  as  I  give  answers  to  the  questions  oC  others ; 
for  diough  I  am  so  old,  and  have  had  so  much  experience,  I 
still  find  that  I  am  very  ignorant  in  a  great  many  things :  and 
yet  I  do  not  think  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  "  always  learn- 
ing, yet  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

It  is  considerably  more  than  twenty  years  ago  since  I  thought 
myself  as  good  a  gardener  and  farmer  as  any  nobleman  or 
gentleman  could  possibly  desire  to  have.  I  had  fulfilled  the 
office  of  cow-boy,  shepherd-boy^  &nd  plough-man  in  fiu'mers' 
service,  for  six  years,  and  had  spent  six  years  more  in  ihe 
gardens  of  three  first-rate  noblemen,  in  five  different  counties, 
and  was,  at  the  time  alluded  to^  in  the  forcing  department  of 
a  very  celebrated  gentleman,  famous  for  many  things  besides 
a  gallery  of  pictures  in  Pall  Mall,  and  under  a  no  less  cele- 
brated gardener,  famous  for  many  things  besides  patent  hot- 
houses, not  a  huqdred  miles  from  6lackheath,  and  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  all  the  royal,  and  most  of  the  noble  or  celebrated 
estates,  gardens,  ana  nurseries  for  many  miles  round  the 
metropolis.     Since  that  time  I  have  practised  farming  and 
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gardening  in  various  and  remote  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  so  if  I  can  give  no  account  of  my  practice,  or  not 
write  a  letter,  or  even  a  book,  fit  to  be  read,  it  must  be  entirely 
owing  to  my  want  of  brains,  or,  rather,  the  proper  bumps  on 
my  cranium* 

Well,  Sir,  your  first  article  for  this  year  being  on  the  em-* 
ployment  of  salt  as  a  manure,  by  Mr.  6.  W.  Johnson,  I  see 
you  have  invited  several  gardeners  to  try  experiments  with 
salt,  and  give  you  the  results  for  next  year ;  but  as  I  think 
**  delays  are  dangerous,"  I  shall  forestall  or  monopolize  the 
whole  business  to  myself,  and  tell  you  at  once,  that  salt  is  not 
a  manure  at  all,  any  more  than  it  is  human  food,  or  animal 
food,  which  it  positively  is  not.  Yet,  that  some  lands  and 
some  crops  are  really  benefited  by  the  application  of  salt,  is 
equally  certain ;  so  are  some  constitutions  benefited  by  taking 
physic :  but  will  any  one  say  from  this,  that  Epsom  Salts, 
Glauber  Salts,  Saltpetre,  &c.  possess  such  and  such  a  quantity 
of  food  ?  or  that  sea  water  will  fatten  hogs  better  than  fresli 
water?  I  have  seen  tried,  and  tried  myself,  innumerable 
experiments  with  salt ;  so  have  many  others,  particularly  Mr. 

S ,  of  New  Cross,  which  he  has  kindly  made  public  in 

the  Farmer's  Journal,  and  otherwise :  most  of  which  experi- 
ments I  have  proved  to  be  correct,  though  some  people  affect 
to  sneer  at  both  him  and  his  experiments.  Even  in  the 
Number  of  the  Farmer's  Journal  for  the  8th  of  this  month, 
the  writer  of  a  letter  dated  from  Halfmoon  Street,  (which  let- 
ter I  pr6nounce  little  better  than  half-moonshine,)  prefers  the 
old-fashioned  spud  for  extirpating  thistles,  and  hints  that 
thistle  seed  will  vegetate  on  the  salted  ground,  and  not  on  that 
which  was  spudded.  This  seems  very  odd ;  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
Johnson  seems  to  be  of  a  similar  opinion  when  he  says,  that 
weeds  grow  more  luxuriously  on  walks  after  having  been  killed 
by  salt.  I  have  often  heard  the  same  thing  said  of  spudding 
thistles,  or  killing  vermin,  &c, ;  "  kill  one,  and  ten  comes  to 
the  funeral/* 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  two  anecdotes  of  experiments 
with  salt.  A  few  months  ago  t  saw  a  fallow  field,  which  had 
been  much  neglected;  it  seemed  little  else  than  a  bed  of 
thistles,  about  a  foot  high.  It  was  sown  with  salt,  about 
twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  which  cost  at  the  salt-works  105. : 
they  do  not  measure  it  nor  weigh  it,  but  vou  may  fill  a  three- 
horse  cart  for  10^.  In  a  few  days  the  soil  assumed  a  different 
colour  from  any  of  the  surrounding  fields,  and  every  thistle 
was  as  dead  as  if  it  had  been  scalded  with  boiling  water.  A 
little  labour  soon  made  the  field  into  a  pretty  good  &llow ;  and 
the  wheat  on  it  now  looks  as  well  as  most  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood.  My  last  anecdote  happened  about  thnty  years  ago. 
A  market  gardeaer,  not  one  hundred  miles  from  a  northern 
metropolifl,  being  much  annoved  by  the  roots,  and  also  the 
branches,  of  a  row  of  great  old  ash-trees,  which  grew  on  the 
end  of  his  strawberry  beds,  &c.,  he  had  frequently  solicited 
his  landlord  to  have  them  cut  down,  but  without  effisct;  he 
told  him  they  were  old  and  unsightly,  had  done  growing,  &c. 
&C. :  all  would  not  do.  At  length  honest  Peter  had  recourse 
to  his  friend  salt,  which  he  administered  to  the  roots  of  the 
trees  in  quanium  suff,^  taking  care  to  cut  as  much  of  the  baric 
under  the  sur&ce  as  he  conveniently  could.  Thus  both  the 
ascending  and  descending  sap  was  completely  converted  into 
brin^  and  the  landlord  was  soon  convinced  that  Peter  was 
correct  in  saying  that  the  trees  had  done  growing,  for  they 
never  put  forth  another  leaf.  The  above  is  worth  recording, 
in  ordler  to  warn  young  gardeners  not  to  be  too  busy  trying 
experiments  with  salt  on  the  roots  of  valuable  trees ;  as  for 
Mr.  Johnson's  pinks  and  carnations,  they  may  salt  them  to 
their  tastes.    Yours,  See*  Agronome. 


Art^  XIII.  An  effectual  Mode  of  destroying  the  Aphis  lant" 
gera,  or  American  Blighty  oti  Fruit  Trees.  By  Mr.  James 
JDann,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  Mann-Cornwallis,  at  Linton 
Place,  near  Maidstone. 

Sir, 

I  BEG  leave  to  ofier  you  my  method  of  arresting -the  proffrete 
and  destroying  the  Aphis  lanigeraon  apple-trees,  which  I  nave 
found  to  succeed  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten.  The  sharp- 
pointed  stick  used  by  Mr.  Hnddlestone  will  not  do.  Every  good 
surgeon  knows,  that  a  wound  extending  to  the  fine  membrane 
tliat  covers  the  bone  in  the  human  frame,  requires  more  skiU 
and  attention  to  heal  it,  than  one  that  is  superficial ;  conse- 
quently they  probe  the  wound  to  the  bottom,  and  eradicate  all 
foul  and  rotten  substances  before  they  attempt  a  cure.  Just 
so  must  every  gardener  proceed  with  hi^  fruit-trees,  before  he 
can  expect  to  destroy  the  aphis,  or  cure  the  wounds  on  their 
stems  and  branches  of  canker  and  other  excrescences. 

The  method  which  I  invariably  pursue  is,  first  of  all,  to 
scrape  off  with  a  blunt  instrument  all  lichens,  and  loose  or 
rotten  bark  from  the  stems  and  branches ;  then  pare  off  the 
edges  .of  the  cankered  holes  and  other  excrescences  where  it 
is  possible  for  the  aphis  or  any  other  insect  to  lodge  in,  and, 
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with  a  woodman's  racer,  goage,  and  chisel,  scoop  out  all  the 
cankered  and  rotten  wood,  until  I  find  a  clean  live  surface 
at  the  bottom  of  each  wounded  part.  •  In  saying  this,  I  do 
not  mean  to  recommend  wanton  laceraUons:  I  have  seen 
the  ill  effects  of  scoring  the  stems  of  trees  as  it  is  practised  by 
some  gardeners,  farmers,  and  others,  when  it  is  supposed  the 
trees  are  bark*bound.  These  excoriations  are  sure  to  harbour 
the  aphis  and  other  insects. 

I  will  engage,  with  the  undermentioned  medication,  and  by 
using  the  above  method,  to  bring  sound  wood  in  the  stems 
and  branches  of  fruitp^trees  in  general,  although  after  the  ope^ 
ration  of  cleansing  the  wounded  parts,  there  may  not  be  more 
than  one  inch  of  sound  bark  to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the 
sap,  provided  the  stems  or  branches  be  properly  supported. 

I  use  the  following,  viz.  Two  quarts  of  vegetable  tar,  half  an 
ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate,  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  salt, 
and  one  gill  of  spirit  of  hartshorn. 

The  sublimate  must  be  pounded  in  a  marble  mortar,  addl- 
ing the  spirit  of  salt  by  degrees,  to  dissolve  the  mercury ;  next 
add  the  hartshorn,  rubbing  altogether  until  completely  mixed. 
Provide  an  earthen  fflazed  pipxin,  and  put  in  the  poisonous 
liquid ;  add  the  tar,  by  degrees,  constantly  stirring  it,  to  pre- 
vent its  running  over.  I  take  an  old  painter's  brush,  and 
cover  all  the  wounded  parts  with  the  mixture,  which  will 
adhere  and  give  way  to  nothing  but  the  growing  wood  and 
bark.  It  is  necessary  to  use  earthen  ware,  as  the  mercury 
will  corrode  metal  or  wood. 

Wherever  this  mixture  is  applied,  it  will  in&llibly  destroy 
the  aphis,  or  any  other  insect,  and  prevent  emigrants  from  in- 
festea  trees  from  lodging  on  the  wounded  parts,  or  feeding  on 
the  juices  of  Uie  young  growing  bark.  Owing  to  its  poisonous 
quality,  no  person  ne^  be  afraid  of  any  mischief  to  any  do- 
mestic animal,  as  the  noxious  smell  and  taste  of  the  tar  pre- 
vents every  danger.     I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

James  Danm. 
LirUonHacej  Dec.  6.  1826. 


Art.  XIV.  On  the  Destruction  of  the  Meally  Bug^  Coccus 
lanigera,  on  Fines  and  Plants  in  Pots.  By  Mr.  James 
Strachan,  Gardener  to  Edward  Harman,  Esq.  F.H.S. 
Clayhill,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 

Sir, 
The  vines  and  other  plants  in  the  hot-houses  at  this  place 
having  been  for  a  long  time  much  infested  with  the  white 
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meally  buf^  I  t9md  various  methods,  to  extirMte  tti«t  insect 
but  found  nothing  so  effectual  as  soft  soap.  Hi^ving  stripped 
off  the  loose  bark  of  the  vines,  I  coated  over  the  shoots  with 
the  soi^  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  is  received.  I  then 
steeped  between  two  and  three  lbs.  in  hot  water  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  adding  cold  water,  and  working  it  up  with  my 
hands  into  a  lather ;  I  continued  adding  cold  water,  till  it  was 
of  a  temperature  which  would  not  injure  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  when  thrown  on  theio,  and  then  washed  the  plants  and 
everjr  pMt  of  the  house  vith  the  engine.  This  being  done  in 
the  evening,  I  shut  the  house  up  till  the  foUpwiilg  morning, 
when  I  had  the  lather  applied  to  every  plant,  leaf,  and  crevice 
in  the  house  with  a  small  painter's  brush.  After  this  I  put  a 
little  firesh  mould  on  the  sur&o^  of  the  pots;  this  was  about 
two  months  ago,  and  I  have  n^ver  since  seen  Uie  least  appear- 
ance of  the  bug  in  the  house.  I  would  recommend  every 
ffardener  to  see  that  any  new  plapt  which  he  rncyr  receive  into 
his  stock  is  quite  free  ft'om  this  pestiferous  insect,  which  mul« 
tiplies  with  extraordinary  n^idity.     I  ain.  Sir,  &c. 

Jaii[£s  SraACUAK* 
Ck^hill,  Ef^ld,  Jan.  1.  1827. 


Art.  XV«       On  budding  Peaches  on  Almond  Stocks^    rmtk 
reference  to  Mr.  Anderson's  Paper  on  that  Subject.     By  Cau- 

8IDICUS. 

Sir, 
It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  offer  any  observations 
that  might  appear  to  militate  with  the  conclusions  of  that  most 
experienced,  skilftil,  and  acute  observer  of  nature  Mr.  Wm* 
Anderson,  of  the  Chelsea  garden,  were  it  not  manifest  to  all 
philosophic  reasoners,  that  a  general  induction  from  partial 
premises  occasionally  leads  to  erroneous  conclusions.  Mr. 
Anderson's  experiment  in  budding  the  peach  and  nectarine  on 
almond  stocks,  has  been  tried  on  the  hot  dry  gravel  of  Chel- 
sea, a  soil  invaluable  in  acclamating  numerous  foreign  plants, 
the  natives  of  warmer  climates,  which  even  if  not  natives  of  a 
siliceous  gravel,  yet  find  in  the  porous  and  warm  stratum  in 
which  Mr.  Anderson  naturalises  them,  a  palliative  of  the 
British  winter  for  the  loss  of  the  richer  and  moister  soil,  in 
which,  combined  with  the  advantage  of  warmer  climate,  they 
luxuriated  in  their  native  country.  But  it  is  only  a  palliative. 
If  ^  plant  loves  argill  and  heat,  argill  and  cold  and  moisture 
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might  murder itdowBrigbt,  while  graTel, drought,  aad  cold  only 
starve  it,  or  aiBict  it  with  gradual  and  incurable  decav«  To 
come  to  the  pokit.  The  almond  delights  in  stiff  day  and 
sttsong  loam.  I  say  not  that  it  may  not  be  poisoned  by  wet 
stagnating  on  stiff  clay  ;  but  give  it  drainii^,  and  give  it  even 
a  moderately  warm  climate  in  Britain,  and  your  almond  oo 
day  does  well.  Many  have  unfortunately  experienced  that 
the  peach  and  nectarine,  grafted  on  the  ordinary  stocks,  and 
planted  on  clay,  are  diseased,  unproductive,  and  of  short  dur- 
ation. But  on  those  soils  the  peach  and  nectarine,  budded 
on  almond  stocks,  have  a  decided  superiority.  The  Parisian 
nurserymen  bud  their  peaches  and  nectarines  principally  on 
almond  stocks,  and  those  are  found  highly  productive,  and  I 
have  heard  no  complaint  derogatory  to  their  pre-eminence, 
when  planted  on  very  strong  clay  soils  in  this  country ;  as, 
for  instance,  on  the  London  blue  clay.  A  spedmen  may  been<- 
qnired  for  in  the  gardens  of  William  Agar,  Esq.  at  Elm  Grovcy 
on  the  banks  of  the  Regent's  Canal,  in  the  road  from  London 
to  Highgate,  who  about  six  years,  since,  finding  the  failure  on 
his  soil  of  British  Stocks,  planted  a  considerable  number 
budded  on  almond  stocks,  which  be  obtained  from  that  most 
intelligent,  zealous,  and  active  friend  to  horticultural  improve- 
ment, M.  Vilmorin,  St.  Andrieux,  32.  Quai  de  Megisserie, 
Paris.  It  is  true,  that  these  trees  are  yet  young,  but  let  those 
who  wish  to  investigate  the  universality  of  the  application  of 
Mr.  Anderson's  experiment*  keep  their  eye  upon  Mr.  Agar*s 
trees,  and  mark  the  result. 

I  would  subscribe  my  name,  were  I  not  a  member  of  a  pro- 
fession, to  excd  in  which,  it  is  too  often  supposed  that  its 
professors  ought  to  know  nodiing  else,  and  wish  to«  know 
nothing  else  bevond  its  peculiar  studies.  I  know  not  whether 
of  the  two  would  be  the  more  injurious  to  me,  to  have  it  be- 
lieved that  I  could  write  a  good  anacreontic  song,  or  that  I 
was  a  good  gardener.     I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Causidicus. 
Oct.  26.  1 826.  !  ^ 


Art.  XVL      Observations  on   Mr.  Afiderson*s  Experiments 
with  Peaches  and  Apricots  budded  on  Almond  Stocks*     By 

HORTULANUS. 

Sir, 
Mr.  Anderson  has  expressed  a  wish  that  further  trials 
should  be  made  in  respect  to  the  almond  as  a  stock  for  peaches. 
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I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Anderson's  experiments  are 
quite  sufficient  to  convince  every  one  that  the  peach  budded 
on  the  almond  will  not  succeed  in  this  climate*  He  certainly 
adopted  the  best  methods  for  ascertaining  the  point  by  sowing 
the  seed  and  budding  the  stock  where  i^  was  to  remain,  it  be- 
ing one  objection,  and  that  not  a  small  one,  to  it&  general  use, 
that  the  almond  forms  tap  roots  with  scarcely  any  fibres,  and 
on  that  account  much  uncertainty  attends  its  transplantation. 
Even  with  diis  treatment,  Mr.  Anderson  is  not  successful,  as 
he  finds  his  trees,  when  just  coming  into  bearing,  die  ofip  like 
rotten  sheep ;  and  I  think  Mr.  Anderson  accounts  for  it  very 
satisfiictorily,  when  he  says,  *^  It  should  be  observed,  that  the 
almond  tree  usually  continues  growing,  even  till  checked  by 
the  frost  in  December."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  there  is  the  same  excitement  when  it  is  a  stock  for  a 
peach,  and  as  the  superstructure  is  dormant,  there  must  be  a 
disagreement  between  the  parties,  as  it  may  be  called  an  un- 
natural union. 

In  regard  to  the  practice  abroad,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
say  that  it  is  not  done,  but  I  think,  if  so,  only  on  a  limited 
scale ;  though  it  may  do  better  in  a  warmer  country,  the  almond 
being  a  native  of  Barbary.  I  am  certain  this  is  not  the  gene- 
ral mode  abroad.  I  have  seen  some  hundreds  of  peach,  nec- 
tarine, and  apricot  trees,  brought  from  France  and  Holland, 
not  budded  on  almond  but  on  plum  stocks,  and  so  well 
united  with  the  stock,  and  appearing  so  healthy,  that  many  of 
the  trees  were  purchased  for  the  sake  of  the  stocks,  and  planted 
for  stools,  and  the  produce  of  which  at  this  time  are  held  in 
the  greatest  estimation  for  the  purpose  of  budding  the  more 
tender  kinds  on,  viz.  those  generally  termed  French  peaches, 
ftc  I  think  you  are  misinformed,  Mr.  Conductor,  on  the 
subject  of  the  stocks  used  in  Germany,  as  the  St.  Julien  is  the 
Brussels  of  this  country,  which  is  a  very  exceptionable  stock 
for  budding  any  kind  of  fruit-tree  on.  I  am  sure  the  Damson 
must  be  inapplicable  altogether.     I  am,  &c. 

HORTULANUS. 

Dec.  27.  1826. 

Our  authority  for  stating  that  the  Damson  plum  (Damas 
Noir)  was  used  as  a  stock  on  the  Continent,  is  the  Bon  Jardi- 
nier  (1826,  p.  258.),  but  possibly  the  plants  alluded  to  may 
be  difiRSrent  from  the  damson  of  this  country.  A  writer  in 
the  Irish  Farmer's  Journal,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  says^ 
'*  The  late  Sir  William  Newcomen,  of  Killester,  nearDubun» 
had  almost  all  his  peach,  nectarine,  and  moor  park  apricots 
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inoculated  on  stocks  raised  irom  the  Icemels  of  the  green  gage 
plum,  and  I  imdcntand  yrith  unconunon  success."  ^  Cond. 


Abt.  XVII.  Description  of  the  Iron-'work  and  Glaxing  <^ 
the  Conservatory  at  the  Grange,  the  Seat  of  Alexander  Bar- 
ing, Esq.,  M.P.,  P.HS.  Hampshire,  erected  by  Messrs' Jones 
and  Clark,  Birmingham.  Communicated  by  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Clabk. 

Sir, 
We  beg  leave  to  send  you  an  engraved  perspective  view 

(from  which  we  have  taken ^.  50.)  of  the  interior  of  a  con- 


servatory, which  we  had  the  honour  to  erect  for  Alexander 
Baring,  Esq.  M.  P.,  at  his  seat,  the  Grange,  Hampshire,  in 
the  autumn  of  1824,  and  which  lias  already  been  noticed  in. 
the  Gardener's  Magazine  (vol.  i.  p.  108.).  This  magnificent 
structure  is  about  100  feet  in  length,  by  50  in  breadth,  outside 
dimensions.  The  roof  is  wholly  composed  of  metal  and  glass, 
the  lights  of  wrought-iron  rlnis,  and  copper  bars,  being  sup- 
port^ by  cast-iron  rafters,  communicating  with  gutters  or 
spouts  of  the  same  materials ;  over  the  walks  is  thrown  an 
arched  covenng,  formed  of  double  plates  of  sheet-iron,  resting 
vpon  a  frame-work  of  cast-iron,  the  whole  being  supported  W 
four  ranges  of  columns,  also  of  cast-iron,  extending  the  whoJe 
length  of  the  conservatory.  The  lights  composing  the  roof 
are  glazed  upon  an  improve*!  circular  plan,  with  perforated 
leaded  laps,  which  not  only  prevents  all  breakage  from  frost, 
but  at  the  same  time  carries  off  all  the  condensed  steam  from 
within  the  house.     The  fi^mt  and  ends  pf  the  conservatory 
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consist  of  French  doors,  or  cftseinents»  wtdi  transomes  and 
side-ligfatS)  18  feet  4  inches  in  height,  with  deal  firaning  and 
copper  bars;  and  between  the  casements  ai«  pilasters  of 
brick,  fiiced  with  Roman  cement,  and  surmounted  with  an 
entablature,  also  of  brick  and  cement  The  whole  of  the  con- 
servatory, with  the  exception  of  the  bride  and  ston^  work, 
was  executed,  and  its  different  parts  put  tc^ther,  at  our  ma- 
nufactory in  Birmingham,  and  afterwards  erected  in  its  pre- 
sent situation  by  our  own  workmen.  The  architect  who  fiirw 
nished  the  original  design,  was  C.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq.;  and  we 
think  we  may  safely  venture  to  affirm  that  the  conservatory  at 
the  Grrange  IS  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  of  die  kind  iq  the 
United  Kingdom. 

In  the  autumn  of  1825,  we  put  up  a  very  beautiful  conserv- 
atory for  C.  Baring  Wall,  Esq.  M.  P.,  at  Norman  Court;  and 
have  still  more  recently  erected  an  ele^nt  and  highly  orna- 
mental octagonal-shaped  conservatory  at  Shavington  Hall^ 
Salop,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey. 

We  are.  Sir,  respectfully,  &c. 

Jones  and  Clark. 
Metallic  Hot^home  Manufactory^  65,  Lionel  Street^ 
Birtninghamyjan.^1*  1827. 


Art.  XVIII.     (hi  the  Mode  of  cultivating  Early  Potatoes  in 
Denbighshire.     By  a  Denbighshire  Gardener. 

Sir, 

In  Vol.  I.  p.  MS.  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  R.  W.  ac- 
quaints your  readers  how  the  Lancashire  cultivators  prepare 
their  early  crops  of  potatoes ;  permit  me  to  make  known  the 
Denbighshire  practice. 

The  sorts  we  chiefly  cultivate  for  early  crops,  are  the  Fox- 
ley,  the  Nelson,  and  eariy  kidneys,  which  are  pretty  nearly 
equal  in  times  of  ripening*  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  early 
kidneys,  which  seem  to  be  nearly  like  R.  W/s  **  Lady's  Fin- 
gersi"  or  **  early  Rufibrd  kidney  potato." 

We  take  up  all  intended  for  seed  next  year  before  they  are 
ripe,  just  when  the  outer  skin  peels  olF,  and  before  the  stalk 
or  stem  begins  to  wither ;  they  are  then  laid  upon  a  gravel 
walk,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when 
they  become  quite  green  and  soft,  as  if  roasted,  and  often 
much  shrivelled ;  they  are  then  put  away,  and  protected  as 
Other  potatoes  are.     In  February  we  examine  them,  when  we 
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generally  find  every  eye  fiiU  of  lon|]r  sproiits  fit  to  be  planted : 
they  are  then  cut  as  described  by  R.  W. ;  but  less  economi- 
cally, as  we  seldom  make  more  tnan  two  sets  from  each  tuber, 
—  the  eye,  or  top  part,  and  the  root,  or  bottom  part.  We 
plant  them  as  described  by  him,  the  eyes  upwards  in  both 
parts ;  and  we  observe,  as  described  by  him,  that  the  potatoes 
firom  the  eye  or  top  sets  are  earlier  by  a  fortnight ;  and  that 
from  those  planted  in  the  common  ground.  And  let  me  observe, 
in  by  no  means  the  warmest  or  richest  part  of  our  country, 
the  writer  had  a  dish  of  ripe  potatoes  at  dinner  last  Whit- 
sunday the  14th  of  May,  and  the  same  every  day  since,  from 
successional  crops,  until  the  20th  of  July,  when  the  common 
potatoes  came  into  use. 

You  will  perhaps  wish  to  know  how  w)3  secure  the  succes- 
sional crops  of  the  same  varieties.  In  February  1818,  the 
writer  procured  the  above  varieties  from  town,  and  they  were 
planted  the  latter  end  of  March ;  although  treated  as-the  other 
potatoes,  they  were  three  weeks  or  a  month  earlier  than  the 
general  crops.  Before  they  were  ripe,  as  before  described, 
«very  other  row  was  taken  up,  and  the  potatoes  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the*  scorching  sun ;  the  other  rows  were  left 
until  ripe,  and  were  laid  up  with  those  taken  up  unripe,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  each  sort  separate.  In  December  they 
were  examined.  Every  eye  of  those  taken  up  unripe  had  a 
sprout  almost  an  inch  long,  the  tuber  itself  quite  soft,  and  all 
wrinkles  had  disappeared ;  while  those  left  to  grow  ripe,  were 
as  hard  as  when  laid  up,  showing  no  appearance  of  vegeta- 
tion. In  February  they  were  again  examined.  Those  taken 
up  unripe  were  covered  with  sprouts  from  six  to  eight  inches 
long ;  those  taken  up  ripe  began  to  show  sprouts.  £ach  sort 
was  then  cut  Lancashire  fashion,  and  planted  the  same  day  in 
alternate  rows  of  ripe  and  unripe ;  and  also  the  tops  and  bot- 
toms of  both  sorts  were  set  separately  in  alternate  rows.  In 
the  beginning  of  April,  every  plant  from  the  unripe  sets  was 
growing  freely ;  the  eye,  or  top  sets,  nine  days  or  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  the  others ;  the  plants  from  the  ripe  set  were  only 
beginning  to  appear;  the  eve  sets  of  those  were  evidently 
earlier  than  the  bottom.  When  planted  on  litter  and  stable 
dung,  they  were  all  covered  with  earth,  about  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  and  were  not  earthed  up,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

Brevity  being  essential  to  render  your  miscellany  interest- 
ing, I  will  not  at  present  enter  into  further  detail,  but  state  to 
you  how  they  were  taken  up.  The  early  potatoes  not  earthed 
up,  grow  dose  round  the  stalk  or  stem,  like  eggs  in  a  nest, 
and  so  near  the  surface,  that  they  may  readily  be  picked  off 
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with  the  finger,  leaving  the  stalk  or  stem  standnig  unmjuredy 
to  produce  more  potatoes  irom  the  runners.  From  the  eye 
sets  of  the  unripe  tubers  we  had  a  full  supply  every  day  for  a 
fortnight,  when  those  from  the  bottom  sets  came  into  use  for 
another  fortnight ;  at  that  time  potatoes  from  the  eye  or  top  sets 
from  the  ripe  seed  came  into  use,  and  were  succeeded  by  po- 
tatoes from  the  bottom  sets  of  the  ripe  seed.  Those  kept  for 
seed,  or  the  table,  were  earthed  up  as  usual,  and  each  row 
produced  almost  as  large  a  crop,  as  any  two  of  the  rows  not 
earthed  up  —  the  luxury  of  an  early  potato  being  a  greater 
otgect  than  the  quantity. 

The  writer  has  this  day  examined  the  potatoes  preserved 
for  seed  (taken  up  unripe)  of  the  three  varieties  laid  in  the 
garden-house,  northern  aspect,  upon  a  stone  floor,  and  the 
sprouts  from  the  eye,  on  the  eye  end  of  all  are  nearly  an  inch 
long,  vigorous  and  strong. 

By  earthing  up  the  potatoes,  they  become  three  weeks  later* 
I  could  add  much  more,  but  fearful  that  I  shall  exhaust  your 
patience,  as  well  as  that  of  your  readers,  I  will  now  conclude. 

i  am.  Sir, 

A  Denbighshire  Oardensiu 

Nov.  9.  1826. 

The  above  communication  opens  to  view  some  new  and 
important  features  in  the  cultivation  of  the  early  potato.  The 
circumstance  that  earthing  up  retards  the  crop,  and  that  plants 
after  having  borne  one  crop  without  being  earthed  up,  will 
bear  another  after  the  operation  of  earthing,  is  important;  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  seed  on  the  gravel  walk  is  not  less  so ; 
and  indeed  the  whole  paper  possesses  great  interest,  both  in 
respect  to  gentlemen's  gardens,  and  the  gardens  of  cotta^rs. 
Farther  communications  on  the  same  and  on  other  subjects 
are  earnestly  requested  from  our  very  intelligent  corre- 
spondent. 

Mr.  Saul,  in  addition  to  his  communication  on  the  subject 
of  potatoes,  in  our  last  Number  (p.  47O9  observes,  that  the 
sort  principally  used  about  Lancaster  is  the  Foxley  sealing ; 
he  has  sent  us  a  specimen  of  this  potato,  planted  in  a  small  pot, 
and  some  remarks,  from  which  it  appears  he  is  of  opinion  that 
planting  in  pots,  and  protecting  in  a  frame,  green-bouse,  or 
forcing-house^  is  the  best  mode  for  the  earliest  crop.  His 
period  of  transplanting  into  the  open  air  is  the  1st  of  March ; 
he  also  recommends  a  frequent  change  of  sets,  and  that  from 
land  as  different  as  possible  in  quality  from  that  in  which  they 
are  intended  to  be  planted.  —  Cond. 
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Art*  XIX.  On  the  Culture  of  Early  Potatoes  in  ConrwalL 
By  Mr.  James  Mitchinson,  Gardener  to  E-  W.  Pen- 
danres,  Esq.  M.P.  F.H.S. 

Sir, 

I  SUBMIT  to  you  the  following  acooant  of  the  management 
of  early  potatoes  in  the  west  of  ComwalL 

lliey  are  planted  on  a  warm  border  about  the  latter  end  of 
September,  or  beginning  of  October  (at  the  latest),  when  they 
have  time  to  attain  sufficient  growth  before  the  autumnal  frosts 
set  in,  previous  to  which  they  are  covered  over  with  long 
litter  of  any  description,  to  exclude  irost  from  their  roots.  By 
the  latter  end  of  December  they  will  be  fit  for  use,  when  they 
are  taken  up  as  wanted,  and  are  found  a  valuable  acqiusitioa 
to  our  early  forcing. 

They  are  also  of  a  very  good  quality,  considering  the  dis-^ 
advantage  of  the  season  they  are  grown  in,  which  is  generally 
very  wet  in  this  part  of  Cornwall.  I  have,  however,  grown 
them  with  great  success  in  this  manner.  The  sort  I  have  always 
used  b  the  early  frame  potato.     I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Jas.  MrrcHiNsoN. 
Pendarves  House,  Jan.  26.  1827* 

This  communication  shows  the  extraordinary  diflerence  in 
climate  .which  exists  in  our  island.  Planting  potatoes  in  Sep- 
tember must,  no  doubt,  appear  very  extraordinary  to  our 
Sutherland  or  even  Aberdeenshire  readers.  —  ComL 


Art.  XX.  Description  of  the  Black  Raisin  Grape ;  with 
some  Account  of  the  fVesfs  St,  Peter  and  Poonah  Varieties, 
and  of  theCidture  and  Management  of  Winter  Grapes  at 
Spring  Grove.  By  Mr.  Isaac  Oldaker,  F.H.S.  Gar- 
dener to  Lady  Banks. 

Sir, 

The  black  raisin  grape  you  so  much  admired,  when  you 
were  at  Spring  Grove  last  summer,  is  now  (Nov.  23.)  ripe.  It 
is  superior  in  size  to  any  grape  I  have  seen  in  the  English 
collection,  and  promises  to  be  a  valuable  late  ^grape ;  and  I 
therefore  flatter  myself  that  a  short  description  of  it  will  be 
worthy  of  a  place  iathe  Gardener^s  Magazine. 

It  is  an  old  grape  in  this  country,  although  not  much  cul- 
tivated, and  I  believe  very  little  known  amongst  gardeners 
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and  Iiorticiiltfirists.  A  great  many  gardeners  have  been  thiar 
autumn  to  see  the  unusual  lai^  crop  of  grapes  on  die  West's 
Sl  Peter  vine  here  (described  vol.  i.  p.  36.)  9  ai^d  they  all 
have  admired  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  black  raisin,  and  say 
it  is  new  to  them.  I  cannot  determine  whether  it  be  the 
same  kind  of  black  raisin  grape,  that  generally  goes  by  diat 
name  in  the  nurseries  ;  but  I  saw  a  stool  of  the  same  kind,  and 
with  the  same  name,  this  autumn,  in  Messrs.  Whitley,  Brames, 
and  Milnes's  nursery,  at  Fulham. 

The  wood  is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  long  jointed ;  the 
buds  are  rather  pointed,  leaves  large  and  very  much  serrated, 
with  long  red  footstalks ;  the  large  bunches  have  two  shoul* 
ders,  berries  oval,  of  a  fine  black  colour  when  ripe,  fleshy,  but 
high  flavoured ;  skin  rather  thick,  which  is  very  much  in  its 
&rour  for  keeping  after  it  b  ripe.  The  habit  of  the  vine  is 
similar  to  that  01  the  white  muscat  of  Alexandria,  in  wood, 
leaves,  and  fruit ;  excepting  the  size  and  colour  of  the  berries, 
and  red  footstalks  of  the  leaves.  It  grows  strong,  and  bears 
freely. 

Late  grapes  not  being  in  general  cultivation,  though  so  veiy 
desirable  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  reside  at  their 
country  seats  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  it  may  be 
Qsefiil  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  winter  grapes,  and 
their  management. 

The  West's  St.  Peter,  Black  raisin,  and  Poonah  grapes, 
are  the  best  for  late  crops  of  any  that  have  come  under  my 
maoageraent;  because,  first,  they  grow  very  freely,  which 
gives  them  strength  to  carry  a  great  crop;  secondly,  they 
ripen  their  wood  earlv  in  the  summer,  which  is  gready  in  their 
&vour  for  producing  nruit  the  following  vear ;  thirdly,  the  leaves 
remain  cm  them  all  the  winter  as  fresh  and  green  as  in  sum«^ 
mer,  and  the  vines  at  the  same  time  continue  in  a  growing 
state,  which  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  enables  them 
to  bring  their  fruit  to  perfection  through  the  autumn  and 
winter :  also  after  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  will  hang  a  longer  time 
before  it  shrivels  or  decays  when  the  leaves  are  fresh  and 
green,  than  when  they  turn  yellow  and  fidl  ofil 

My  grapes  being  now  ripe,  I  keep  the  house  very  dry,  and 
from  50^  to  5S°  of  Fahrenheit ;  if  kept  much  below  that  heat, 
the  grapes  will  soon  rot,  and  if  much  above,  they  will  soon 
shrivel  and  not  be  fit  for  use. 

The  BjJsin  and  West's  St  Peter  grapes  are  of  one  season, 
and  require  the  same  heat  and  the  same  management  in  every 
respect;  the  Poonah  grape  is  late,  and  requires  a  greater  heat 
to  Indng  it  to  perfection  than  either  of  the  other  two,  and  if 
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planted  in  the  same  house,  it  should  be  at  the  hottest  end ;  it* 
requires  more  heat  to  bring  it  to  perfection  than  any  grape  I 
know ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  red  colour,  berries  oval,  fleshy,  and 
thick  skinned,  bunches  large,  with  shoulders.  It  is  not  so 
high  flavoured  as  the  St  Peter  and  Raisin,  and  one  vin^  in 
a  house  I  consider  sufficient 

My  vines  at  Spring  Orove  are  planted  in  front  of  the  house 
outside ;  the  house  at  that  time  being  a  pine  stove  would  noc 
admit  of  their  being  planted  inside :  but  I  know  from  expe- 
rience that  they  will  both  swell  and  ripen  their  fruit  better 
when  planted  inside  than  out,  especially  if  a  good  rich  border 
be  made,  and  the  front  wall  and  front  flue  be  built  on  arches, 
so  that  the  roots  can  make  their  way  under  diem  to  the  out- 
side. I  consider  the  chief  cause  of  the  house  at  Spring  Grove 
keeping  grapes  so  well  to  be,  its  being  low,  with  a  good  slope 
to  the  roof,  and  flued  all  round,  so  that  a  gentle  heat  can  be 
kept  without  making  the  flues  very  hot  in  any  one  place;  the 
house  is  also  proof  from  wet  or  drip,  which  is  a  very  essential 
point  to  be  observed,  as  a  very  little  wet  will  rot  ripe  grapes 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Hie  Raisin  grape  has  a  property  which  few  other  grapes 
have,  when  in  a  healthy  state ;  it  produces  fruit  at  its  lateral 
shoots  in  succession,  so  that  there  is  ripe  fruit,  green  fruit,  and 
fruit  in  blossom  at  the  same  time.  With  judicious  manage- 
ment, therefore,  a  supply  of  fresh  grapes  may  be  produced 
from  it  through  the  winter.     I  am,  &c. 

Isaac  Oldaker* 
Spring  Grooef  Nov.  23.  1826. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Oldaker's  letter,  he  mentions 
a  property  of  the  raisin  grape  vine,  which'  but  seldom  occurs 
in  other  vines,  viz.  the  circumstance  of  its  bearing  and  per^ 
fiscting  fruit  on  the  lateral  shoots  of  the  same  year,  and  so 
giving  in  succession  a  long  extended  vintage.  This  is  a  most 
valuable  property  of  the  raisin  grape,  and  opens  to  the  view  of 
the  cultivator  a  prospect,  hidierto  entirely  beyond  expectation ; 
because,  additional  care  and  requisite  cultivation  nun^  bepro^ 
ducttve  of  advantages  never  before  contemplated ;  indeed,  it 
may  be  the  foundation  of  an  entirely  new  trait  in  our  vinery 
management.  Mr.  O.  should  be  i^quested  to  write  again  on 
this  quality  of  his  favourite  vine;  because,  in  our  ordinaiy 
summer  management,  the  lateral,  or  water  shoots,  as  the 
French  call  them,  are  usually  displaced,  and  if  displaced 
entirely,  whence  is  the  second  crop  ?  —  Note  by  an  experienced 
Gi'ape  Cultivator. 
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Art.  I.     Estay  on  the  beneficial  Direction  of  Rural  Expenditure* 

By  Robert  Slaney,  Esq. 

^  {Continued from  Yo\A\.  [i.  SB.) 

Having  divelt  so  long  on  the  proofs  of  our  position,  that 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  much  worse  at 
present  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago ;  that  they  have  been 
stationary  or  retrograding,  while  all  other  classes  have  been 
advancing;  and  Ihat,  whereas  their  labour  is  at  present  more 
productive  than  it  ever  was,  what  they  obtain  for  it  is  less ; — 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  long  on  our  second  position, 
viz.  that  the  character,  as  well  us  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  has  deteriorated. 

This  is  almost  a  necessary,  certainly  a  very  common  conse- 
quence of  a  degradation  in  the  condition  of  any  class  of 
society*  It  may  be  that,  in  some  instances,  a  falling  off  in 
character  precedes  and  occasions  a  fidling  off  in  condition ;  in 
other  cases,  a  falling  off  in  condition  precedes  and  occasions  a 
falling  off  in  character ;  and  in  other  cases  again,  these  two 
changes  exhibit  themselves  alternately  as  cause  and  effect. 
For  uiere  is  no  truth  more  certain,  more  important,  and  less 
attended  to  than  this,  diat  in  all  that  relates  to  the  advance- 
ment or  retrogradauon  of  mankind,  the  same  circumstances 
are  alternately  cause  and  e£fect.  A  despotic  government  pro-, 
duces  those  habits  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  which  rivet 
despotism :  a  free  government  cherishes  those  opposite  habits, 
which,  in  their  turn,  establish  on  a  firmer  and  broader  basis 
the  principles  of  freedom. 

-  So  it  is  with  respect  to  the  character  and  condition  of  all 
classes  more  or  less ;  and  most  especially  of  those  who  from 
their  birth  are  placed  in  the  lowest  ranks  .of  society,  depend** 
ing  entirely  on  their  labour  for  the  support  of  themselves  and 
children.  Let  them  be  sunk,  from  whatever  causes,  in  their 
condition;  and  their  hopes  and  efforts  first,  and  then  their 
wishes  and  desires,  and  ultimately  their  principles  and  habits 
sink. 

Vol.  II.  —  No.  6.  n 
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That  this  is  no  exaggerated  picture,  no  hypothetical 
reasoning,  all  who  trace  tne  moral  history  of  the  agricultural 
poor  will  be  convinced.  In  the  south  of  England,  their  con- 
dition, with  regard  to  the  Wages  of  labour,  is  much  worse  than 
it  is  in  the  nortli  of  England ;  and,  in  general,  we  shall  find 
that  the  degradation  of  their  character  follows  in  the  same 
track.  Go  into  the  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Surrey, 
Sussex,  Hampshire,  &c.  (we  mention  these  because  they  are 
purely  agricultural  counties),  and  you  will  find  the  labourers 
miserably  ofi*;  idle,  because  they  cannot  get  work  on  any 
terms,  or  working  hard  for  a  most  miserable  pittance :  and  in 
these  counties  you  will  be  stunned  with  complaints  of  thefts  of 
all  descriptions,  from  depredations  on  gates  and  hedges  to 
most  alarming  and  serious  robberies,  committed  by  persons  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  from  childhood  that  can  barely  carry 
off  the  firuit  of  its  plunder.  This,  however,  is  only  one 
proof  of  its  depraved  character;  a  change  in  feeling  and 
manners,  indicated  by  fawning  at  one  time,  and  insk)lence  at 
another ;  by  a  total  loss  of  independence  of  mind  ;  by  acts  of 
low  and  disgusting  profligacy,  too  strongly  point  out  the 
change  in  character  and  principle  that  has  taken  place.  Let 
a  person  read  the  description  of  the  English  peasantry  ^ven 
by  writers  at  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  then  let  him  visit  any  of  the  counties  above  specified,  and 
he  will  be  struck  with  the  contrast  between  what  he  has  read 
and  what  he  sees  and  hears. 

As  we  advance  to  the  north  of  England,  we  find  the  condi- 
tion of  the  peasantry  better  than  it  is  m  the  south ;  their  wages 
higher,  their  cottages  more  comfortable  and  cleanly,  and 
better  furnished;  their  wives  and  children  better  clad  and 
more  industrious,  and  some  little  provision  made  for  the  day 
of  sickness,  the  season  of  old  age,  and  for  their  ofispiing* 
Along  with  this  not  unfavourable  condition  will  be  found  a 
much  higher  and  firmer  tone  of  moral  feeling  and  principle ; 
an  enlightened  sense  of  duty,  and  an  anxious  desire  to  act  con- 
sistently with  it 

These  two  circumstances  being  thus  almost  uniformly  found 
together,  what  inference  ought  we  to  draw  from  their  con- 
junction ?  —  that  condition  acts  on  character,  or  that  character 
acts  on  condition,  or  that  they  act  mutually  on  each  other  ? 
We  think  the  last  inference  is  the  most  substantially  founded. 
But  then  another  question  arises :  allowing  reciprocal  action 
of  character  and  condition,  in  whichever  of  those  the  change 
first  took  place,  it  is  obvious  that  circumstances  must  have 
produced  this  change.     Supposing  that  a  change  in  moral 
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character  prodaced  idleness  and  profligacy,  and  that  hencer 
originated  poverty  and  wretchedness,  what  occasioned  the 
change  in  moral  character  ?  or,  on  the  other  hand,  supposing 
a  great  and  permanent  falling-off  in  wages  or  inability  to  pro^ 
cure  work  first  existed,  and  then  gave  rise  to  moral  degrada- 
tion, what  occasioned  this  depression  of  wages,  this  inabdity  to 
procure  work? 

If  we  can  get  at  this,  the  fountain-head  of  all  the  evil,  we 
may  hope  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  it  may 
be  closed  up,  or  at  least  prevented  from  sending  forth  a 
stream,  which,  to  all  present  appearance,  threatens  to  over-* 
whelm  the  most  numerous  class  of  our  population.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  tracing  this  in  the  following  manner  :-— 

No  permanent  lowering  of  the  wages  of  labour  or  of  the 
price  of  any  commodity  can  take  place,  nnless  the  proportion 
betwixt  the  supply  and  demand  is  altered ;  and  this  can  be 
altered  either  by  the  supply  being  increased,  while  the 
demand  continues  the  same ;  or  by  the  demand  being  dimi- 
nished, while  the  supply  is  stationary ;  or  by  the  demand  being 
diminished,  while  the  supply  is  increased. 

With  respect  to  the  price  of  any  commodity :  if  the  demand 
for  it  falls  ofl^  those  who  produce  or  manufacture  it,  soon  learn 
to  diminish  the  supply,  so  as  to  apportion  it  to  the  diminished 
demand ;  and  thus  secure  to  themselves  the  same  rate,  though 
not  the  same  amount  of  profit. 

But  the  case  is  different  with  respect  to  the  wages  of  labour ; 
and  we  believe  that,  whereas,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the 
demand  for  agricultural  labour,  in  those  counties  of  England 
where  the  greatest  change  in  character  uid  condition  has 
taken  place,  has  diminished  considerably,  —  the  supply  of 
labour,  the  agricultural  population,  has  Increased ;  and,  conse- 
quently, as  either  of  these  two  circumstances,  a  diminished  de- 
mand, or  an  increased  supply,  taken  separately,  must  lower 
wages,  it  is  obvious  that  their  conjoint  effect  in  lowering  wages 
must  be  very  great 

Whence  has  this  arisen  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  very  high 
prices  of  grain  and  other  farming  produce  at  several  periods 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  by  enabling  farmers  to  lay  out 
increased  capital,  either  in  improving  old  landy  or  in  cultivat- 
ing new,  created  an  increased  demand  for  agriculturaf  labour; 
and,  consequently,  raised  wages.  Hence  many  were  induced 
to  marry  who  otherwise  would  have  remained  single;  hence 
the  agricultural  population  increased. 

These  high  prices  of  farming  produce  alternating  with  low 
pricesi  and  naving  been  for  some  years  entirely  supplanted  by' 
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comparatively  very  low  prices,  the  farmers  capital  propor- 
tionally fell :  be  could  cultivate  less  land,  or  lay  out  less  in 
improvement ;  and  hence  less  demand  for  labour,  many  un-' 
employed,  and  those  employed  obtuning  very  inadequate 
wages. 

If  such  a  ialling  o£P  had  taken  place  in  any  branch  of  trade, 
those  engaged  in  it  would,  as  soon  as  practicable,  have  brought 
down  the  supply  to  a  level  with  the  demand,  by  producing  or 
manufacturing  less ;  and  had  the  agricultural  population  acted 
on  this  principle,  the  evil,  as  it  affected  them,  would  have  been 
avoided. 

On  this  principle  they  probably  would  have  acted,  had  it 
not  been  for  two  circumstances.  When  their  wages  rose, 
they  ought  to  have  employed  the  increase  in  a  manner  which 
would  not  only  have  permanently  benefited  themselves  and 
their  children,  but  also  have  raised  their  condition  in  life; 
they  ought  to  have  raised  the  scale  of  their  comforts  and  en* 
joyments,  and  to  have  considered  what  their  increased  wages 
would  enable  them  to  procure  for  the  real  good  of  themselves 
and  their  families,  as  equally  indispensable  with  what  their 
former  wages  could  procure.  Let  us  suppose  that,'  before  the 
rise  in  their  wages,  they  would  not  have  thought  of  marrying, 
unless  there  was  a  fkir  prospect  of  clothing  their  children  in 
clean  and  decent  apparel;  if  they  had  spent  their  increased 
wages  in  giving  to  their  children  a  plain  and  useful  education, 
they  sodii  would  have  been  accustomed  to  reckon  that  as  indis- 

Eensable  as  clothing  for  them,  and,  consequently,  would  not 
ave  thought  of  marrying  till  they  had  a  prospect  of  obtaining 
both.  '  When,  therefore,  wages  fell  below  their  raised  wishes 
and  plans,  they  would  have  abstained  from  marrying;  and 
thus,  at  least,  prevented  a  further  reduction  of  wages. 

But  their  conduct  was  the  reverse:  in  most  cases  their 
increased  wages  were  spent  in  an  useless,  if  not  a  mischievous 
manner;  in  a  manner  which,  by  its  debauchery,  had  a  tend- 
ency to  degrade  their  moral  character,  and  actually  to  lower 
their  notion  of  what  was  requisite  before  they  married ;  or, 
perhaps,  to  render  them  totally  regardless  of  what  would  be 
the  result  even  when  they  married  with  no  means  of  support- 
ing a  family. 

Greal^  sudden,  and  frequent  fluctuations  in  price  or  wages 
are  most  injurious,  not  only  to  the  individuals  who  experience 
them,  but  to  the  nation  at  large.  Of  their  injurious  conse- 
quences, both  our  manufacturing  and  agricultural  population 
have  experienced  a  lar^e  portion;  the  scale  of  expenditure 
was  raised,  the  limits  of  nopes  and  wants  were  extended  dur- 
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ing  the  periods  of  excessive  prices :  and  anfortunately,  as  we 
have  just  observed,  these  new  hopes  and  wants  were  of  a  na« 
ture  rather  to  degrade  than  to  exalt  the  character*  Hence,  a 
reverse  fell  in  full  force  on  feeble  minds,  and  still  farther  de- 
gradation of  character  ensued. 

Here,  then,  we  may  trace  one  primary  cause  of  the  evils  we 
complain  of.  But  this  cause  would  have  been  comparatively 
harmless,  had  not  our  system  of  poor-laws  lent  its  aid.  The 
redundant  population,  occasioned  by  great  impubes  given 
to  manufacturing  and  agricultural  labour,  when  no  longer  em- 
ployed, not  having  been  prudent  and  saving  in  the  days  of 
their  prosperity,  tell  back  on  the  poor-laws  for  tlieir  support ; 
and  a  mortal  blow  was  then  struck  into  the  best  part  of  the 
character  of  our  peasantry,  when  they  began  to  regard  sup- 
port from  the  poor-rates  as  their  right,  and  consequently  not 
as  a  humiliation,  to  which  only  the  most  imperious  necessity 
would  have  forced  their  fore&Uiers  to  have  submitted. 

That  population  is  degraded  which  is  willing  to  submit  to 
a  narrower  sphere  of  comforts  than  usual,  rather  than  adopt 
the  only  means  in  their  power  to  preserve  those  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed.  Let  us  suppose  that  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  125.  a  week  as  necessary  before  they  will 
venture  on  marriage,  and  that  circumstances  reduce  wages  to 
10«.  If  they  still  continue  to  marry  as  before,  their  ideas  of  com- 
fort must  be  lowered,  and  ultimately  their  character  as  well  as 
condition  will  be  much  deteriorated.  But  their  character  will 
suffer  still  more,  though  their  condition,  at  first,  not  so  much, 
if,  when  wages  are  lowered  to  105.,  they  marry,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  poor-rates  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  or  as  a 
refuge  in  case  of  need. 

lliat  the  cause  of  a  falling  o£P  in  character  and  condition 
rests  entirely  with  the  labouring  classes,  and  that  they  alone 
possess  the  means  of  producing  and  maintaining,  or  reinstating 
that  proportion  between  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  sup- 
ply of  it  which  will  secure  them  a  higher  rank  iji  society  than 
they  at  present  hold,  is  most  clearly  and  forcibly  laid  down 
in  the  following  quotation  from  a  pamphlet  recently  pub- 
lished. * 

**  That  wages  depend  on  the  proportida  between  population  and  capitaf, 
is  tantamount  to  saying,  that  the  greater  share  a  man  gets,  t^  richer  he  will 
be.    But  it  is  never  stated  why  the  proportion  between  population  and< 

•  An  Exposition  of  Fallacies  on  Rent,  Tithes,  &e.  By  a  Member  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  London,  8vo.  18S6.  pp.  64. -y- This  is  a  very 
able  pamphlet,  exposing  the  absurdities  of  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  new 
school  of  political  economy ;  but  not  sound  in  all  its  own  doctrines. 
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capital  is  difl^ent  at  one  time  and  place  from  what  it  is  at  another,  or  what 
it  IB  that  induces  such  a  condition  of  thin^  as  makes  the  shares  different. 
To  state  how  things  vary,  b  not  to  state  their  absolute  maenitude ;  for  one 
may  be  indefinitely  great,  and  another  indefinitelv  small,  and  still  both 
▼ary  after  the  same  Imr.  A  labourer  in  Ireland  will  live  and  bring  up  a 
femily  upon  potatoes ;  a  labourer  in  England  will  see  the  world  unpeopled 
first.  >^y  does  not  the  labouring  population  in  England  increase,  till  wages 
are  reduced  to  the  same  condition  as  in  Ireland ;  or  why  is  not  the  poptua- 
tion  in  Ireland  diminished,  till  it  bears  the  same  proportion  to  capital  as  in 
England?  This  is  the  question  that  wanted  answering ;  and  the  answer  would 
have  pointed  to  another  element  essential  to  the  determination  of  both  wages 
and  profits,  and  whose  existence  is  incompatible  with  the  solution  advanced. 
And  this  element,  as  long  since  pointed  out  bv  Adam  Smith,  is  the  force  of 
opinion  and  habit.  Englishmen  have  the  phvsical  capability  of  living  on 
potatoesi,  as  much  as  other  men,  but  fortunately  they  nave  not  the  habit; 
and  though  it  might  be  wrong  to  say  they  wonld  starve  first  in  their  own 
proper  persons,  they  will  utterly  refuse  to  multiply  upon  such  diet,  the 
effect  01  which  on  population  is  ultimately  the  same.  And  the  causes  of 
these  difierences  or  habit  are  to  be  found  in  every  thing  that  has  afiected 
the  past  or  afiects  the  present  condition  of  society,-* in  ancient  institutions, 
in  modem  improvements,  in  past  and  present  laws,  in  battles  lost  and  won^ 
in  reformations  of  rel^on,  in  the  progress  of  science,  in  the  manners  of  the 
higher  classes,  in  the  information  of  the  lower,  in  every  thing  which  man 
can  neither  suddenly  alter  nor  create,  and  which  connects  his  present  mode 
of  existence  with  that  of  his  anc  vtors  and  his  posterity.  Fluctuations  will 
be  perpetually  taking  place  in  the  existing  proportion  between  population 
ana  capital ;  but  the  element,  which,  in  the  midst  of  these,  keeps  the  aver- 
age rate  of  wages  to  one  point  and  not  to  another,  or  which  determines  the 
point  to  which  wages  shall  tend  as  to  a  mean,  is  not  physical,  but  mental. 
There  may  be  a  lowest  physical  point  somewhere,  but  happily  all  civilised 
and  most  uncivilised  nations  are  considerably  above  it.  The  New  Hollander 
may  approach  the  lowest  physical  point,  when  he  feeds  on  worms ;  but  this 
has  no  oearing  on  the  question,  why  one  man  lives  on  beef  and  another  on 
potatoes,  for  both  diets  are  happily  far  removed  from  that  of  the  New  Hol- 
lander. The  Englishman  will  not  five  and  bring  up  a  family  upon  potatoes, 
because,  though  he  may  consent  to  live  on  them  when  he  can  positively 
procure  nothing  else,  habit,  custom,  the  opinion  of  those  around  him,  have 
made  it  in  his  eyes  contemptible,  irrational,  absurd,  for  a  man  to  be  living 
on  potatoes,  when  he  has  the  opportunitv  of  getting  any  thing  better.  In 
his  nours  of  prosperity,  therefore,  he  will  to  a  certainty  solace  himself  with 
bacon,  and  most  probably  venture  upon  beef;  and  as  this  absorbs  a  greater 
portion  of  his  income,  in  what  he  views  as  necessary  to  his  individual  ex- 
istence, it  proportionally  reduces  his  disposition  to  burthen  himself  with 
new  mouths.  If  the  Irishman  had  the  prospect  of  all  this  bacon  and  bee^ 
he  would  view  it  as  convertible  into  potatoes  for  a  family  like  a  patriarch's. 
The  Englishman  thinks  it  but  decency  to  swallow  all,  and  omits  the  fa- 

"  And  as  opinions  and  habits  determine  the  final*  or  average  proportion 
which  shall  be  maintained  between  the  numbers  o^  the  labouring  popula- 
tion and  the  funds  for  their  support,  or,  in  other  words,  determine  the 
average  rate  of  wages, — so  they  also  determine  the  average  rate  of  profits  of 
stock,  which  are  only  the  wages  of  another  description  oTlabourers,  consist- 
ing partly  of  the  recompense  of  present  labour  exerted  in  the  form  of  super- 
intendence, and  partly  of  the  recompense  of  past  labour  exerted  in  the 
creation  of  their  capital.  Public  opinion  and  custom  require,  for  example, 
that  a  shopkeeper  shall  wear  a  good  coat,  shall  drink  at  all  times  malt 
liquor,  ana  sometimes  wine,  and  give  them  to  his  neighbours ;  —  tliat  his 
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wife  and  dftu^ten,  If  he  has  any,  shall  wear  dean^  linen,  and,  morcoTer, 
not  wash  it  themselTeSy — and  that  when  they  travel,  it  shall  be  by  the  stage- 
coach, and  not  by  the  waggon.    Though  he  may  do  without  some  or  other 
of  these  thines  in  a  certain  decree,  when  necessity  presses  hardest,  he  can- 
not and  wiUnot  do  without  Uiem  in  the  main.    It,  therefore,  he  is  a  man 
of  foresigfat,  he  will  at  all  events  defer  addinij  to  the  po[>ulation  of  shop- 
keepers, till^  he  sees  a  fair  prospect  of  supportinff  a  family  in  the  waj^  which 
poblic  opinion  pronounces  to  be  respectable.    But  if  he  engages  in  it  with- 
oat  foroigfat,  he  will  keep  down  the  population  of  shopkeepers  in  another 
way ;  lor  he  will  break.    Bankruptcy  is  the  check  to  the  indefinite  multi- 
ptics^n  of  traders,  as  the  evils  arising  from  diminished  food  are  the  ched^ 
to  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  the  lower  classes  of  labourers.    In  the 
same  manner,  if  the  higher  orders  of  traders  would,  or  could,  do  without  a 
certain  rate  of  expen£ture,  they  roicfat  remit  something  of  their  rate  of 
profits.    If  a  great  brewer,  for  example,  would  drive  his  nunily  to  the  two- 
shilling  gallery  in  one  of  his  own  dravs,  or  a  banker  be  content,  as  in  India, 
to  sit  on  a  mud-floor  in  the  shop  of  nis  forefathers,  and  retire  to  swallow 
rice  with  the  condiment  of  ghee,  there  would  be  some  chance  of  the  thing 
b«ng  brought  to'pass.    But '  the  crowning  dty '  has  determined  that  her 
marcfaants  shall  be  princes,  and  her  traffickers  the  honourable  of  the  earth ; 
and  they  neither  can  nor  will  resist  the  award.    The  opinion  of  sodety, 
therefore^  is  what  in  the  long  run  determines  and  keeps  up  the  rate  of  re- 
compense in  this  class  as  well  as  in  the  other ;  and,  though  there  may  be 
individual  exceptions,  men  in  general  will  break  sooner  thtm  not  live  up  to 
what  b  expected  from  them.    The  difficulty  is  not  in  finding  men  who  will 
live  up  to  this  mark,  but  in  finding  men  who  will  live  within  their  means. 
The  profits  of  stock,  like  wages,  may  be  momentarily  elevated  or  depressed 
by  the  fluctuations  in  the  proportion  between  the  business  to  be  done,  and 
the  men  who  are  to  do  it.    When  business  is  scarce,  the  competition  may 
to  a  certain  degree  induce  traders  to  do  it  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  the  con^ 
trary.    But  if  the  scardty  of  business  is  permanent,  muiers  will  begin  to  go 
out  by  the  horn  gate  of  bankruptcy,  and  so  the  balance  will  be  preserved.'* 
(p.  52.) 

Haying  pointed  out  the  cause  of  the  evil,  the  remedy  is  not 
obscure.  Give  a  good  education  to  your  agricultural  popular 
tion ;  let  a  good  moral  and  intellectual  education  expand  their 
views  and  wishes ;  teach  them  to  regard  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  a  greater  portion  of  comforts,  and  those  of  a  higher  order^ 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  them,  without  which  they  would 
no  more  think  of  marrying  than  Uiey  would  at  present,  if  they 
had  the  prospect  of  an  Irish  mud  cabin,  children  in  rags,  and 
potatoes  for  their  only  food ;  teach  them,  along  with  this 
expansion  of  wishes,  this  elevation  of  character,  to  look  to 
themselves  alone  for  all  they  need  or  desire ;  for  instance,  let 
them  determine  not  to  marry  till  they  can  give  their  children 
a  good  useful  education  at  their  (mm  expence;  and  their  wa^ 
wm  in  time  rise  so^faigh  as  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  it; 
and  this  wUl  in  all  respects  be  infinitely  better  than  all  schemes 
for  educating  them  by  charitable  assistance. 

But  this  must  be  a  work  of  time,  of  another  generation. 
What,  in  the  mean>time,  is  to  become  of  the  present  genera- 
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tion  ?  How  are  their  distresses  to  be  relieved  ?  Till  aj^cul* 
tural  labour  descends  more  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  regular 
demand,  how  is  its  superfluity  to  be  occupied  ?  If  we  can  ac- 
complish this,  we  shall  not  only  better  their  condition,  but  at 
least  prevent  the  further  deterioration  of  their  character. 

Our  next  and  concluding  paper  will  therefore  be  occupied 
with  this  subject;  and  in  it  we  shall  pay  particular  attention 
to  Mr.  Slaney's  plans,  and  to  the  plans  and  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  following  two  pamphlets : 

^*  Colonies  at  Home ;  or,  the  Means  for  rendering  the  In- 
dustrious Labourer  independent  of  Parish  Relief:  and  for 
Providing  for  the  Poor  Population  of  Ireland,  by  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Soil.  London.  1826..  Pamph.  27  pp.  and  2  pi.** 
And  "  Thoughts  on  the  Expediency  of  a  General  Provident 
Institution,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Working  Classes;  with  Ta- 
bles and  Examples  of  Contributions  and  Allowances,  and  an 
Abstract  of  the  Acts  relating  to  Friendly  Societies  and  Saving 
Banks.  By  James  Cleghorn,  Accountant  in  Edinburgh.'* 
Edinburgh.     1824*.     Pamph.     43  pp. 


Art.  II.      Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 
Vol.  VI.  Part  III.     London,  April,  1826. 

We  have  before  noticed  {Gard.  Mag.  vol.i.  p.  312.)  that 
twelve  of  the  eighteen  papers  which  this  part  contains,  are  by 
oflicers.or  servants  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  three  plates 
exhibit  two  new  chrysanthemums  and  Wilmot's  superb 
strawberry. 

22.  On  the  Culture  of  Stravoberries,    By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  President.     Read  May  17.  1826. 

The  object  of  this  communication  seems  to  be  to  state,  as 
the  result  of  experience,  that  strawberry  plants,  after  they 
have  borne  one  crop,  if  taken  up  w^ith  balls  and  transplanted, 
will  succeed  as  well  as  runners  which  have  never  borne.  A 
good  deal  more  trouble  is  attendant  on  this  mode,  but  in 
small  gardens,  and  for  forcing,  it  may  often  be  advisable  to 
adopt  it.  Summer-planting  of  strawberries  Mr.  Knight  con- 
siders as  always,  in  some  degree,  objectionable ;  "  because 
the  plants  can.^^ver  have  time  enough  to  extend  their  roots 
to  a  sufficient  o^th  beneath  the  soil,  to  save  themselves  from 
being  injured  by  drought  in  the  following  spring."     Where 
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summer-pIantiDg  is  adopted,  he  prefers  runners  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  or  plants  which  have  borne  a  crop  of  fruit. 

23.  On  the  Cubivation  of  the  Amaryllis  SamiensUy  or  Guernsey 
Lily.  By  Thomas  Anorew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  Read  De- 
cember 20.  1825. 

In  preceding  volumes  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Trans- 
actions, there  are  one  or  two  papers  by  Mr.  Knight  on  the 
Guernsey  Lily ;  and  he  **  should  think  the  matter  of  the  pre- 
sent communication  scarcely  worth  sending  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  li"  he  ^<  were  not  perfectly  confident  that  the 
same  mode  of  culture  is  applicable  to  bulbous  roots  of  every 
kind  which  do  not  flower  freely." 

**  The  gardener  poMesseB  many  means  of  making  trees  produce  blossoms ; 
by  rinping,  by  luatures,  and  by  depressing  their  branches ;  and  the  increas- 
ing thickness  of  the  bairk  of  these  necessarily  obstructs  the  course  of  the 
descending  fluid,  and  thus  tends  to  render  them  productive  of  blossoms. 
But  none  of  these  mechanical  means  can  be  maae  to  operate  upon  the 
halrits  of  bulbous-rooted  plants." 

Mr.  K.  inferred,  that  in  the  culture  of  these,  he  should  best 
succeed  by  adopting  such  measures  as  would  first  occasion 
the  generation  of  much  true  sap,  and  subsequently  promote 
such  chemical  changes  in  that,  as  would  cause  it  to  generate 
blossoms ;  and  under  these  impressions,  he  made,  amongst 
others,  the  following  experiments,  the  result  of  which,  in 
every  respect,  answered  his  expectations  and  wishes. 

**  A  bulb  of  the  Guernsey  lily,  which  had  flowered  in  the  autumn  of 
18S8.y  was  placed  in  a  stove  as  soon  as  its  blossoms  had  withered,  in  a  high 
temperature  and  damp  atmosphere.  It  was  planted  in  very  rich  compost, 
and  was  ait^olv  supplied  with  water,  which  held  manure  in  solution.  Thus 
drcumstanci^L  the  bulb,  which  was  placed  in  the  front  of  a  curvilinear- 
roofed  stove,  eC*hted  much  luxuriant  foliage,  which  continued  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  scarv  till^  J^pii^*  Water  was  then  given  in  smaller  and 
ffradually  reduced  quantities  till  the  month  of  May,  when  the  pot^in  which 
It  grew  was  removed  into  the  open  air.  In  the  beginning  or  August  the 
plant  flowered  strongly,  and  prcxluced'  several  offsets.  These,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  were  removed ;  and  the  plant,  being  treated  precisely  as 
in  the  prec^i&ng  season,  flowered  again  in  August,  1824.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year  it  was  again  transferred  to  the  stove,  and  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  ( 1 825.),  both  bulbs  flowered 
in  the  same  pot  with  more  than  ordinary  strenetb,  the  one  flower-stem  sup- 
porting eighteen,  and  the  other  nineteen  largeblossoms/' 

"  In  the  foregoing  experiments,  I  conceive  myself  to  have  succeeded  in 
occasioning  the  same  bulbs  to  aflbrd  blossoms  in  three  successive  seasons ; 
by  having  first  caused  the  production  of  a  large  quantity  of  true  sap,  and 
subsequently,  by  tlie  gradual  abstraction  of  moisture,  having  causra  that 
sap  to  have  become  inspissated,  and  in  consequence  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  blossom  buds.  Some  gardeners  entertain  an  opinion  that  bulbs 
may  be  excited  to  produce  blossom  buds  by  being  kept  very  dry,  after  their 
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leava  hare  withrred ;  bat  I  believe  thii  muiiioD  to  be  wbollj  unfouoded, 
'   '    '  ''     "  'ealwBj'Rgeiierated  wbilBttheliTiagfaliage  reraaiiu 

Mr.  Koight  lias  made  nearly  similar  experiments  upon  some 
fibrous-rooted  plants,  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  with 
similar  results,  an  account  of  which  he  reserves  for  fiiture 
communication. 

21.  Report  upon  the  New  or  Rare  Plants  which  havejloviered  in  the 
Garden  a/ the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chimick,  Jrom  March, 
1824^  to  March,  1825.  By  Mr.  John  LindJey,  F.L.S.  4c.  As- 
BJatant-Secretary  for  the  Grarden.     Read  J&Quary  3.  1826. 

This  report  may  be  considered  a  continuation  of  that  made 
in  1824.  [Card.  Mag.  vol.  I  p.  302.}  All  the  plants  included 
it  it  being  describe  in  our  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants  and 
Hortus  Britannicus,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  room  to  do  more 
than  enumerate  their  names,  with  the  exception  of  a  few, 
which  may  be  considered  ornamental,  or  more  than  commonly 
curious,  and  to  these  names  we  shall  add  a  few  remarks. 

Tsmm  Plants. 

TWe*  or  Skmht. —  1.  KoEpyrua  vaccinioidea.  lAndUy.     S.  Ardisis  punc- 
tata. Utad.    S.  Callicama  rubella,  lattd.    4.  CalMcarpa  longifolia.  Lamarc/i. 
S.  Quwqualii  Indica.  lAnn,   Bot.  K^.  492,  and  ' 
Bot.  Mag.  S033.  Cj^.  51.J     "  Trained  to. the 
wireaof  an  iron  curvilinear  stove,  bo  that  its| 
Item  and  leaves  were  as  near  as  poEEible  to  the  * 
light,  this  ^lant  flowered  in  unceasing  beauty 
nod  profusion    throueh    the  whole    summer.^ 
From  the    end   of  March  to    the   middle    of 
October    the    houte    was  perfumed   with  ite 
delicious  fra^nce,  and  enlivened  by  [he  vary 
ing  hues  of  its  buncbe*  of  changeable  orange  j 
aiul  ruby'.Goloured  flowers.     The  plant  is  easily  ' 
propagated   and   cultivated,    but   requires   the 
conttant  heat  of  a  good  Btove,  and  a  &ee  ex- 
posure to  light." 

6.  Nauclea  adina.  Smilh.      7.  Cassioia   lep- 
topbjUit.  B.Broum.     8.  Grenia  affinis.    9.  Cle- 

rodendron  lividum.  Lkd.  Bot.  Rt^.  945.  A  hardy  green.tiMise  plant,  of 
a  livid  appearance  and  little  beauty.  The  stamens  are,  after  ffie  bursting 
of  the  anthers,  rigidly  curled  back  to  each  side  of  the  corolla ;  oflbring  a 
striking  eiample  of  that  kind  of;moti]ity  which  M.Ddthocret,  inkis 
Secherckei  lur  la  Structure  det  Ammaux  et  dei  Vegiltna,  et  iiir  leurMotUiti, 
calk£ied  ir *■" — 


10.  Prockia  crucis.  lAmt.  II.  Diplolepis  ovata.  12,  Murraya panicu- 
lata.  De  CajtdM:.  Hooker's  Exotic  Flora,  134.  From  Sumatni,  in  1893. 
A  naked  arborescent  stove  shrub,  aic  feet  high,  with  pinnsled  leaves.  The 
blossoms  are  white,  and  have  a  delicious  fragrance,  resembling  that  of  the 
orange ;  and  all  the  parts  of  the  plant,  on  being  bruited,  eimt  a  pleasing 
re^ous  smell. 
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13.  Blackwdlis  b^folia.  Frocn  Oiina,  id  I8i4.  A  plant  with  down; 
facaachei,  and  oTate,  aemied,  bright-green  alternate  leavci,  with  liiKar, 
tubulat^  pale-green  deciduous  itipulas.  One  of  them  dowered  within  a 
few  weelts  after  iu  anival ;  its  bloMomi  grew  in  numerou*  axillary  pen- 
dolotu  niDple  racenws,  about  the  length  of  the  learet,  and  were  of  a  pale 
jrellowi)^  white  colour,  emittiDg  a  fragrant  odour.  When  in  blonom  this 
[riant »  an  object  of  much  interest,  not  only  on  account  of  its  pendulous 
racemes  of  white  flowers,  which  bunt  forth  from  the  avilln  of  erer;  leaf, 
and  fill  the  air  with  their  perfume,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  its  beautifiil 
Btany  floral  envelope,  whicn,  with  iU  delicate  fringe  of  shining  white  burs, 
exhitnts  one  of  the  moat  elegantly  aymmetrical  combinations  in  nature. 
It  is  nearly  a  hardy  plant,  flowering  in  May. 

14.  Buiya  C^inensis.  JM.  15.  Mimosa  polydactyla.  WUldenote.  A 
curious  Hiecies  of  sensitive  plant,  which  may  be  raised  with  facihty  from 
seeds,  which  H  produces  in  abundance ;  but  it  has  not  been  propagated  ia 
any  other  manner.  Like  all  sensitive  plants,  it  requires,  in  order  to  acquire 
its  highest  d^ree  of  irritability,  to  be  cultivated  under  the  influence  of  a 
strong  light,  in  a  highly  heated  atmosphere,  charged  almost  to  saturation 
with  humidity. 

Herbaccoui  Plantt. — 16.  Calceolaria  corym- 
boM.  RmzmdPaeem,  Bot.  R^.  7S3.  {Jig.  sa.)  • 
A  beautiful  plaot,  scarcely  more  tfaan  biennial,,  1 
usually'perianiiig  after  having  perfected  its  seeds. 
It  requiica,  like  most  of  the  herbaceous  |)lants  ^ 
from  Ctiile,  a  cool  temperature,  and  humid  at- 
mosphere during  both  summer  and  winter.     It 
b  managed  most  successfully  by  being  placed  in 
a  cold  airy  frame,  which  may  be  protected  by 
mats  from  severe  frosts  during  thewinter.  In  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  it  produces  its 
brilliant  yellow  corymbs  of  flowers  in  abund- 
ance ;  and  these  are,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, succeeded  by  seeds,  from  which,  if  sown  t 
: i:_.-i_  _(i_  ripening,  fine  young  plants 

for   flowering  the  f^lowing 

e  of  shady  places  near  Conception,  where  it  is  called  by 
the  country  people  Argii^Tiiia. 

17.  Costui  Pisonis.  le.  Leonotts intermedia. Zini.  19,  Menthablanda. 
Wallicb.  SO.  Pbalangium  Nepalense.  ai.  Gloriosa  virescens.  land. 
fiS.  Athropodium  minus.  B.  Brown. 

Orckidroia  PlaiUt.  —  S3.  Cntasetum  Claveringi.  iMd.  This  noble  spe- 
cies of  Calasetum  was  brought  from  BahiadeS.  Salvador  in  1823.  b;  Mr. 
George  Don.  It  grows  on  the  stems  of  living  trees,  and  consists  chieDy  of 
a  duster  of  oblong  bulbs,  covered  with  the  remains  of  the  dry  sheaths  of  the 
leaves  of  former  years.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate.  The  liowen  are  veiy 
large,  somewhat  glot^lar,  quite  free  from  pubescence,  and  having  a  power- 
ful but  pleasant  smell  of  honey ;  on  the  outside  they  are  dinov  green,  in  the 
inside  tnej'  are  banded  with  irregular  ^>ots  of  a  rich  purple,  like  the  flowers 
of  some  kinds  of  liapetia.  The  labellum  is  very  flesny  and  solid,  and  over- 
shadows the  inside  of  the  flower  like  an  helmet;  in  the  inside  it  is  bright 
yellow,  on  the  outside  pale  green.  The  column  is  very  large,  beautJfiDly 
spotted  with  purple,  and  has  two  long  cirrhi  in  front,  which  being  longer 
tlian  the  columna,  lie  coiled  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  labelluni.  A  robust 
stove  plant,  flowering  in  September.  It  has  been  named  after  Captain 
Douglas  Charles  Claveripv,  FJl.S.,  &c.  the  commander  of  H.M.S.  Pheasant 
in  tbe  voyage  during  which  the  plant  was  collected. 
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84.  PolyitadiT*  pubarula.  Lmd.  85.  Vnodamultifloni.  IMU  9e.  Ca- 
inari^um  ocbroleucnin.  lAtid.  S7.  Cattleya  ForbesiL  lAnd,  Ad  elegant 
and  intereating  addition  to  the  geaui  Catlleya ;  from  the  former  ipecie*  of 
which  it  ii  distinguiihable  bj  the  yellow  colour  of  iti  flower. 

aa.  Aeranthes  gnindiflora.  jMtd.       S9.  lonopnj  utiicularioidei.  Umd. 

Bttlbou*  FloHlt,  —  30,  Conautbera  campoculatt.  31.  Zephyrantbe* 
roiea.  LnuL  38.  Crinum  revolutum.  33.  AmaryUiE  FoTbeui.  fi.  purpw. 
rea.    34.  Chrjaphiala  puidflora.  land. 

Hau>i  Plants. 

Treet  or  Shmbi.  —  3S.  Rota  Indica  rar.  ot^roimca.  Thi»  is  one  of  the 
finest  Tarietjet  of  China  rose*  known  in  the  gardens ;  and  so  entirely  difiei^ 
ent  from  any  other,  that  it  may  be  considered  an  important  addition  to  oor 
coUectioni.  It  appears  to  be  hardy,  but  thrives  in  a  conserratoiy,  where 
it  expends  its  flowers  better  than  in  tfae  open  air. 

36.  Rosa  eemella.  Wiiidemiw,  A  low  bush,  closdy  covered  with  dull- 
ereen,  scarcely  shining  leaves ;  the  flowers  brioht  red,  iturounded  by  longer 
leaves.  A  little  known  and  long  lost  plant,  wliich  may  now  be  considered 
u*  restored  to  our  gardeners. 

37.  Menziesia  polifolia.  Swarut.  The  following  distinct  varieties'of  this 
beautiful  little  shrub  have  all  flowered  except  one.     They  deserve  the  par- 


ticular attention  of  such  of  our  readers  as  contemplate  fonnine  a  hardy 
'leathery,  as  recommended  in  the  Gardenn^i  Maewdtie,  (Vol.  L  p.  366.) 
\i.  p.  vera,  received  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  Kensington ;  P.  atropurporea,  of  Mr. 


WiUiam  Palla,  of  Gateshead  nursery,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  P.  latifblia, 
and  P.  longifolia,  from  Messrs.  Loddiges  ;  and  P.  nana,  first  observed  many 

Sirs  ago  in  Mr.  Malcolm's  nursery  ait  KenaingtOQ  in  a  bed  of  seedlings  of 
,  polifblia.  It  is  probably  a  diitinct  species.  "  But  without  «erang  its 
flowers,  it  is  better  to  allow  it  to  remain  provisionally  with  tbe  species  to 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  rderred." 

Aimvai  Plantt. —  38.  Castilleja  teptentrionalis.  Uad.  Bot.  Reg.  933. 
This  exceedingly  rare  plani^  sprang  up  among  tbe  earth  of  aome  turves  from 
Labrador. 

39.  Talinumciliatum.  i^7i>niPrniviiin(i,Hooker'i 
Exotic  Flora,  88.  {fig,  S3.)  A  beaudftil  hardj 
annual  plant,  well  adapted  to  covering  rock  work 
which  It  enlivens  with  tbe  brilliant  lustre  of  iti 
purple  blossoms,  reposing  upon  the  pure  glossy 
green  of  the  leaves.  It  is  a  dwarf,  rather  succU' 
lent  plant,  ^>ith  lon^  narrow,  bluish-green  leaves 
banning  to  flower  in  June,  and  remaining  till  tht 
fint  frosts  of  autumn.  The  secdi  should  be  sowi 
on  a  hot-bed,  from  whence  the  plants  may  be  af 
terwards  removed  to  the  place  they  are  to  occup} 
during  the  summer."  The  sp.  name  refers  to  cer 
tain  hairs  on  tbe  leaves. 

40.  Vida  atropurpurea.  DetfinOaiitet.  Bot 
Reg.  871.  A  beautihil  annual  plant,  native  ol 
Barbory.    The  stem  is  weak  and  procumbent,  thi 

leaves  are  pinnated  and  bury,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  rich  and  beautiliil 
purple,  ^pearing  in  long  one-dded  racemes,  opeoing  in  the  middle  of  July, 
eniT  remaining  in  beauty  for  many  weeks.  Tbe  ^ants  were  raised  froin 
seeds  KoA  to  the  Society  by  M.  Utto,  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at 
Berlin,  as  well  bs  by  M.  Fischer,  Directs  of  the  Botaoic  Garden  at  Got- 
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AAotui'faali.  — 41.  Ainu7lIulbiigifolia,j(.aUo.    43.  Tritouft  UntMa. 

Beriaemtu  FianU.  —  43.  (EDothem  ipecioM. 
IfuttaU.  Exotic  Flora,  so.  (&.  S4.)  A  hand-  , 
•onw  perennial  plant,  lately  ducoTered  in  the 
Aikansa  country,  in  North  America.  Ai  a  border 
plant  it  ii  recommeoded  by  the  beauty  and  long 
tuccCMton  of  it>  flower* ;  but  iti  creeping  roots,  <« 
which  over-run  the  neighbourhood  of  tie  ipot 
where  it  ii  planted,  render  it  objectionable.  Iti 
Item  ii  downy,  about  two  feet  high,  covered  with 
claucoiu,  cut,  lyrate  leave*.  The  flowen  are  i 
ui^ white,  Tcry  handsome,  becoming  pink  upon  ■ 
dodog.  It  11  propagated  with  bcifity  by  aivi- 
non  of  the  roota. 

44.  (Bnothera  triloba.  IfidlaU.  Bot.Mag.S5e«. 
Kitinguished  from  (Enothera  acatJU  by  die 
imootnneu  of  its  leaves,  iti  yellow  flowers,  form 
of  capsule,  and  other  obviout  markt. 

45.  Poffonia  pendula.  Lind.  This  inoit  curious  little  plant  blouomed  in 
great  perfectiou  in  a  sbady  American  border  on  the  SIst  of  July,  The 
whole  plant  is  not  more  than  four  inches  in  height,  and  has  no  other  than 
about  three  little  scale-like,  three^ierved  leaves,  which  appear  upon  the 
umple  red  stem.  The  flowen  are  terminal,  white,  tinged  with  red,  large 
for  the  aze  o(  the  plant,  appearing  about  three  together,  and  opening  id 
■occeMon.  It  is  probable  tnet  thu  plant  is  lott  to  the  garden,  asit  has  not 
made  its  appearance  this  year  (183J.),.but  if  it  should  not  te  lost,  it  can 
scarcely  be  anticipated  that  any  means  will  be  discovered  of  increasing  it. 

46.  Mimulus  parviflorus.  Lmd.  Bot.  Rcg.874.  A  pretty  prostrate  peren- 
nial plant,  with  trailing  hairy  stems,  and  bright  yellow  flowers,  ipottM  with 
crimson  in  the  throat.  It  is  covered  with  flowers  through  nearly  the  whole 
year,  even  during  the  winter  months,  if  protected  by  a  hand-glass.  It  is 
readUy  Increased  by  seeds,  which  it  produces  in  ahundauce,  or  by  division* 
of  the  rooting  stems. 

47.  Arum  crinitum.  Lmn.    48.  Pediciilaru  Canadeuiis.  Umt.  Bot.  P'" 


S306.     A  pretty  plant,  seldom  seen  in  collection*, 
cnlty  of  cultivating  it. 

49.  Dracocephalum  nutans.  lAim.  Bot.R^.  S4I. 
(fig.  SS.)  An  old  plant,  sddom  teea  in  gwdens. 
It  11  a  beautifid  perentdal,  expanding  it*  blo**om* 
in  the  last  da^  of  April,  and  continumg  in  beauty 
till  the  end  of  August.  This  plant  is  worth  asking 
for. 

50,  Nolana  paradoxa,  Liiid.  Bot.  Reg-  863. 
M^tb  much  of  the  habit  of  the  common  tfoiaiia 
iirortriate,  this  u  a  &r  more  beautiful  planL  It  may 
be  either  treated  as  a  tender  annual,  or  as  a  frapae 


.  Sambucus   Chinensis.     A   rank,  weed4ike, 
herbaceous  plant,  m  a  fiivourableutuation,  forming 
a  bush  five  or  six  feet  hig!i,  with  the  aspect  of  Sam-  ^ 
Anew  Ebuliu.  ^ 

59.  Leonurus  lacenu.  Of  the  above,  58  spedes, 
>0  have  been  introduced  by  the  Horticultural  Society ;  the  others  are  plants 
which  have  been  introduced  by  others,  or  in  the  country  before,  but  which, 
from  vwion*  cause*,  have  become  mtitled  to  the  appellation  oif  rare.  By 
a  li*t  of  the  plant*  which  have  been  introduced  by  Robot  Barclay,  Eaq. 
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And  flowered  at  his  seat^  Burr  Hill,  Surrey,  which  has  lately  been  sent  us  by 
N(r.  Cameron,  the  gardener  at  Bury-Hill,  we  find  that  some  of  the  finest  of 
them,  such  as  Quisqualis  Indica,  OBnothera  speciosa,  ftc.  were  previously 
flowered  there. 

• 

25*  Observations  on  a  Disease  to  lohich  Grapes  are  liahle^  and  on  the 
Means  of  preventing  it.  By  Mr.  Daniel  Judd,  F.H.S.  Read 
November  16.  1824«. 

After  the  berries  are  formed  upon  a  bunch  of  grapes,  they 
advance  pretty  rapidly  in  size  until  the  period  when  the  seecb 
are  forming,  when  for  a  time  their  increase  seems  suspended. 
Tmmedistteiy  after  this,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  foot- 
stalks suddenly  turn  brown  and  shrink,  and  the  berries  ceasing 
to  increase  in  size,  shrivel,  acquire  an  unpleasant  taste,  and 
ultimately  fall  off.  By  many  gardeners  this  disease  is  attri- 
buted to  the  badness  of  the  border  on  which  the  vines  are 
planted,  but  it  will  be  found  that  it  arises  from  an  over-moist 
atmosphere. 

*'  At  the  formation  of  the  seeds,  the  skins  of  the  berries,  as  well  as  of  the 
foot  stalks,  are  remarkably  tender,  and  consequently  easily  afiected  by  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  If  fre^  air  is  not  given  early  in  the  morning, 
before  the  internal  air  becomes  heated,  a  vapour  rises  in  tne  house,  which  is 
perceptible  by  its  condensing  on  the  glass  and  walls,  and  on  any  iron-work 
that  may  be  m  the  house.  If  under  these  circumstances  the  bunches  of 
fruit  are  carefully  examined,  the  moisture  will  be  found  plentifully  collected 
on  the  berries,  and  more  particularly  on  the  foot-stalKs.  This  is  the  de- 
strucdve  material,  for  as  the  temperature  of  the  house  is  increased,  an  eflect 
equal  to  scalding  is  produced  on  the  cuticle  of  the  berries,  and  hence  the 
diseased  appearance  which  they  assume,  and  should  the  sun  break  suddenly 
out,  the  destruction  becomes  complete. 

'*  To  prevent  this,  one  or  two  of  the  top  sashes  should  be  drawn  down  a 
little,  early  in  the  morninc ;  and  if  the  day  opens  out  bright  and  sunny,  the 
rest  of  them  may  also  be  drawn  down.  Unless  the  day  be  very  warm,  the 
front  lights  should  not  be  opened ;  for  a  current  of  air  is  produced  by  this, 
which  in  cold  weatl|er  is  very  liable  to  produce  a  spotting  upon  the  berries, 
a  disease  scarcely  less  injurious  than  the  scalding.  This,  nowever,  does  not 
prevent  the  bernes  from  colouring ;  but  if  the  spots  become  large,  die  berries 
take  an  irregular  shape,  and  cease  to  improve  in  size.  The  first  appearance 
of  this  disorder  is  a  number  of  very  minute  brown  spots,  which  penetrate 
quite  throuffh  the  skin,  sometimes  afG^cting  some  of  tne  berries  only,  some- 
tmies  the  whole  bunch." 

26.  Description  of  the  di^ent  Varieties  ofParsneps^  cultivated  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  By  Mr.  An- 
drew Mathews,  A.L.S.     Read  December  6.  1825.  * 

These  are;  1.  the  common;  2.  the  Guernsey,  a  variety  of 
the  common ;  3.  the  hollow-crowned  parsnep,  with  shorter  and 
fewer  leaves  than  the  common,  and  oblong  roots  more  swollen 
at  the  top ;  4.  the  turnip  rooted,  with  few  leaves,  early  and  the 
best  flavoured.  The  merits  of  the  three  first  are  nearly 
equaL 
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27.  On  the  Cukivation  of  Ginger  in  a  glazed  Pit*  By  Mr.  Christie 
Duff,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  GrosveDor,  at^Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire. 
Read  January  17.  1826. 

'^  Fresh  roots  of  ginger  are  much  in  request  in  many  ikmi-^ 
lies  for  preserving,  but  the  usual  method  of  gi*owing  them  in 
pots  or  boxes  in  a  stove  affords  but  a  scanty  supply." 

In  March  take  some  old  roots  and  divide  them,  leaving  one  bud  tp  each 
mece ;  put  these  in  No.  60.  pots  separately,  and  place  them  on  a  hot-bed. 
by  the  middle  of  May  they  will  have  shot  from  1 2  to  18  inches,  turn  them 
out  into  light  rich  soil  on  a  gentle  heat  in  a  pit,  give  them  alwndanoe  of 
water  and  very  little  air.  The  roots  will^be  fit  for  taking  up  in  September. 
^  After  September,  the  plants,  if  left  in  the  ground,  begin  to  decline,  and 
the  roots  at  that  time,  and  under  these  circumstances,  become  stringy." 

28.  Observations  upon  the  natural  Laws  which  govern  the  Produc* 
tion  of  Double  Flotoersy  arising  out  of  a  remarkable  Case  of 
Preternatural  Formation  in  the  FUmers  qf  an  Amaryllis.    Bj 
Mr.  John  Lindley,  F.L.S.  &c.  &c.  Assistant- Secretary  for  the 
Garden.     Read  becexnber  6»  1825. 

In  November,  1825,  some  bulbs  of  the  double  Barbadoes 
lily  (Amaryllis  crocata),  flowered  in  the  stove  of  the  Chiswick 
Garden,  and  Mr.  Lindley  has  prepared  this  paper,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  into  notice  this  particular  variety,  which 
has  not  now  been  introduced  for  the  first  time,  but  for  tJhe  salce 
of  recording  one  of  the  most  singular  instances  of  preternatural 
formation  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  which  appears  to  him 
to  confirm  an  opinion  he  has  for  some  time  entertained 
respecting  the  laws  which  regulate  the  production  of  double 
flowers.  This  opinion  is,  that  the  transformation  of  the  parts 
of  plants  follows  the  same  laws  as  their  development;  and 
that  when  flowers  become  double,  instead  of  the  stamens  be** 
coming  corollas,  and  the  corollas  calyxes,  as  is  commonly 
believed  by  gardeners  and  botanists,  the  calyxes  become 
corollas,  and  tne  corollas  stamens,  and  the  stamens  (sometimes 
at  least)  ovaria,  The  paper  may  be  considered  as  an  ingenious 
speculation,  according  with  general  analogy,  and  charactep- 
istic  of  the  author's  philosopnic  turn  of  mind,  in  the  deduc« 
tion  of  general  views  from  particular  facts. 

29.  Notes  on  grafting^  buddings  and  cultivating  Garden  Roses. 
By  Jean  Baptiste  Van  Mens,  M.D.  Foreign  Member  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London.     Read  May  4. 1824*. 

Roses  may  be  propagated  by  grafting  as  successfully  as  by 
budding.  AIn  Flanders  cleilgrafting  is  adopted,  and  care  taken 
that  the  scion  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  stock  ■(j^r561|jX 
or  the  cleft  in  the  stock  made  sufiiciently  near  one  side  of  the 
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cross  section,  that  the  bark  of 
the  scion  may  fit  the  stock  on 
both  sides  {b).  This  mode  is 
adopted  for  grafting  one  sort 
of  garden  rose  upon  another. 
In  grafting  upon  the  dog- 
rose,  the  same  practice  is  fol- 
lowed, with  this  addition,  that 
a  shoulder  is  very  often  made 
to  the  scion  (c),  so  as  that  it 
may  rest  with  greater  firmness 
upon  the  stock;  such  stocks 
being  often  employed  as  stan- 
dards, and  therefore  more  exposed  to  wind. 

We -may  add  bere^  as  mfoymation  communicatod  to  us 
•by  Mr.  Calvert  of  Rouen,jJJiat  it  is  the  general  practice  to 
form  the  wedge  in  a  part  of  the  scion  where  there  are  no 
buds  {d)f  but  that  he  adopts  a  contrary  practice,  and  finds 
that  a  bud  on  the  wed^  part  of  the  scion  {e)  greatly  contri- 
butes to  the  success  of  the  graft.  By  taking  care  to  have  a 
bud  on  the  lower  part  of  the  scion,  Mr.  Calvert  has  even 
been  successful  in  grafting  roses  by  the  whip  or  splice  me- 
thod ^^rg?i),  which,  without  a  bud  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
scion  (a)  very  often  fails,  but  with  a  bud  (b)  fails  very 
seldom.  C'/ 

Dr.  Van  Mons  goes  on  to  say,  that  the 
gnSts  are  tied  with  fine  bass,  made  water- 
proof, by  pressing  it  first  through  a  solution 
of  white  soap,  and  next  through  one  of  alum ; 
a  neutral  compound  being  wereby  formed, 
insoluble  in  water.  The  ligature  is  covered 
with  a  coat  of  marly  clay,  mixed  with 
old  slaked  lime,  and  moistened  with  white  ll\ 
of  egg  beat  up  with  four  or  five  parts  o(^^ 
vraXer.  This  material  is  applied  with  a  brush.  On  stocks  of 
dog-rose,  a  white  mastic  made  of  Burgundy  pitch,  white  wax, 
and  boiled  turpentine,  with  or  without  a  little  size,  is  used. 
Black  mastic,  by  imbibing  the  heat  more  powerfully  than 
white,  soon  melts  and  runs  ofil  —  In  Britain,  where  the  sum- 
mers' are  not  quite  so  hot  as  in  Flanders,  common  grafting 
clay  may  be  used.  /  ^ 

^'Th^  wiif  ma^lwi  Jwidded  in  spring,  if  the  buck  are  extracted  widi  a 
small  portion  of  wood  adhering  to  them.  For  this  purpose,  scions  are  cut 
before  winter  and  stuck  into  the  ground,  till  the  moment  when  in  spring 
the  bark  of  the  stock  will  run.    To  prepare  the  bud,  we  make^  firsUy,  m 
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immene  cut  into  the  wood  m 

little  below  an   eye  Af»*i-  <■•)■ 

which  incinon  is  met  by  a  longer 

cut  downward*,  commencing  at  a 

•holt  diBtaitce  sbore  the  eye  (A), 

care  bring  taken  that  a  por^on  Ss 

wood  ii  removed  with  the  bark,  (e) 

This  bud  b  inserted  into  the  bark 

of  the  stock,  which  ib  cut  like  an 

tneriedl  (cj),  the  horixoatal  edges 

of  this  cut  in  the  stock  and  of  the 

bad  must  be  brought  into  ifac  most 

perfect  contact  with  each  other  {e),  . 

■nd  then  bound  with  waterproof  ' 

haifc  witiiout,  however,  applying 

mftii^'ctay.  (/)  Ekht  days  after 

the  insertion  of  the  bud,  the  stock  is  pruned  down  to  the  branch,  whkh 

is  immediately  above  the  opposite  side,  and  this  branch  is  stopped  by  bdi% 

cnt  down  to  two  or  three  eyes;  all  the  gidc-wood  is  deatroved,  and  when 

the  bud  has  pushed  its  fifth  leaf,  we  compel  it  to  branch  by  pinching  its 

extremity;  it  will  then  flower  in  September  of  tbe  same  year. ' 

"  You  may  also  bud  the  rose  in  the  spring,  without  waiting  till  the  bark 
separateii,  by  placing  the  bud,  with  some  wood  on  it,  in  a  niche  mode  m 
the  stock,  similar  to  what  would  be  formed  by  takinc  an  eye  for  buddinfi 
from  it  in  the  mauner  above  described,  and  into  which  it  ti  fitted  exMtly 
with  a  slight  pressure.  It  is  recommended  to  make  the  cut  for  the  niche 
where  there  is  already  a  bud  on  the  stock;  when  placed,  the  bud  is  then 
bound  with  bass  and  covered  with  mastic."  /~, 

In  budding  in  Jane,  Dr.  Van  Mons  first  deprives  the  young 
shoots,  from  which  he  proposes  to  take  bods,  of  their  leaves, 
and  fifteen  days  afterwards  he  finds  the  buds  sufficiently 
swdled  to  allow  of  their  being  taken  off  and  inserted.  The 
shoots  from  such  buds  frequently  flower  the  same  year,  but. 
this  may  be  rendered  certain  by  pruning  off  all  the  branches 
of  the  stock.  In  budding  in  August  and  September,  tlie 
buds  succeed  best  when  inserted  in  the  old  wood,  well  prunmg 
all  the  branches  of  the  stock,  if  it  is  intended  ihat  the  buds, 
shall  push  the  same  season. 

«  The  tdon  of  a  rose-tree  U  seldom  too  d/y  to  take,  when  the  bud  i» 
inserted  with  a  thin  Wt  of  wood  behind  its  eye."  Dr.  V.  M.  has  budded 
successfully  from  sdoos  that  had  remained  in  a  drawerfor  ten  itays.  ITiey 
may  be  sent  uy  where,  packed  in  long  grass,  and  surrounded  with  straw 
disposed  longitudinally." 

Dr.  V.  M.  prefers  graftjng  or  budding  not  mote  than  six 
inches  above  ground,  in  order  that  the  bush  may  be  better 
exposed  to  the  eye,  because  the  union  is  more  certain,  and 
because  the  plant  keeps  ihe  earth  about  it  moist  by  its  own 
shadow.  In  pruning  roses  of  every  kind,  the  shoots  are 
annually  shortened  to  nine  inches  in  length,  which  is  found 
VouII.  —  No.6.  o 
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highly  productive  of  wood  and  flowers.  The  operation  is  per- 
fonned  aboat  the  end  of  January ;  and  all  the  wood  of  four 
years'  growth  is  entirely  cut  out.  This  deserves  the  particular 
attention  of  the  British  gardener,  and  equally  so  the  statement 
that  <^  at  the  end  of  eight  years  the  plants  are  taken  up  and 
renewed." 

To  cause  roses  to  flower  in  the  autumn,  "  we  prune  them 
back  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  we  can  discover  their  flower- 
buds  ;"  that  is,  the  flower-buds  are  cut  off,  and  the  eflbrt  of 
the  plant  to  produce  others  is  not  attended  with  success  till 
late  in  the  season.  Stocks  of  the  dog-rose  are  obtained  from 
the  woods  and  hedges;  sometimes  these  stocks  produce 
suckers  the  year  after  budding,  and  if  these  are  laid  down 
their  whole  length  in  spring,  and  covered  with  an  inch  of 
earth,  leaving  only  the  extreme  end  of  the  sucker  above 
ground,  as  is  done  in  laying  plum  and  other  stocks  for  fruit- 
trees,  each  eye  will  form  a  cluster  of  roots,  and  a  very  fine 
shoot,  which  may  be  taken  oS"  the  ensuing  winter,  and  budded 
the  following  spring,  though  not  so  successfully  as  after  two 
or  three  years'  growth.  But  as  it  is  well  known,  both  on  the 
Conti/ient  and  in  Britain,  that  grafting  or  budding  roses  never 
succeeds  any  thing  like  so  well  on  young  wood  as  on  wood 
of  two  or  three  years'  growth,  and  as  stocks  of  that  growth 
are  easily  obtained  from  the  woods  and  hedges  of  both  coun- 
tries, it  can  seldom  be  worth  while  to  propagate  stocks  in 
gardens.  In  Paris,  however,  this  is  done  to  a  small  extent, 
and  the.  sort  propagated  is  the  single  cinnamon  rose,  which 
produces  vigorous  purple  shoots  without  thorns. 

SO.  Account  of  several  New  Chinese  and  Indian  Chrysantliemumsy 
'  tvith  additional  Observations  on  the  Species  and  Varieties^  and  on 
the  Management  of  the  Plants  in  Gardens..     By  Joseph  Sabine, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  Secretary.     Read  January  !?•  1826. 

Long  and  minute  descriptions  of  twenty-one  sorts  are  given, 
most  ot  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  Society,  but  some 
by  other  individuals.  Tlie  use  of  such  descriptions  is  to 
enable  any  person  who  reads  them,  to  determine  the  sorts 
already  in  possession  of  the  Society,  with  a  view  to  adding 
to  their  number;  but  though  these  descriptions  are  probably 
as  well  drawn  up  as  such  details  can  be  (for  it  is  in  this  kind 
of  minute  and  accurate  detail  that  Mr.  Sabine's  forte  lies), 
we  doubt  their  fitness  to  answer  the  use  intended,  without  the 
aid  of  coloured  plates.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to 
Mr.  Sweet's  descriptions  of  hybrid  geraniums,  from  which 
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we  will  venture  to  say,  no  man,  however  acute  his  botanical 
acumen,  could  make  out  any  one  sort  without  the  aid  of  the 
coloured  plates,  and  most  beautiful  plates  tliey  are,  which 
accompany  them.  We  do  not  mean  it  to  be  inferred,  that 
Mr.  Sabine's  descriptions  should  not  have  been  given,  but 
only  to  excuse  ourselves  from  the  useless  labour  of  making 
short  that  which  the  author  has  laboured  to  make  long. 

What  Mr.  Sabine  intends  by  Indian  chrysanthemums  are 
two  sorts,  the  parent  of  which  he  considers  specifically  distinct 
(rem  the  parent  of  the  Chinese  chrysanthemums  of  the  gardens. 
In  two  papers  in  the  Linnean  Transactions  (Vol.  xiii.  p.  561. 
and  xiv.  p.  142.),  Mr.  S.  endeavours  to  establish  two  species 
as  the  types  or  parents  of  all  the  garden  varieties.  C.  sinense 
as  the  type  of  the  greater  number  of  sorts  now  in  culture, 
and  C.  indicum  as  the  type  of  a  double  yellow,  double  white, 
and  single  yellow  chrysanthemum,  described  in  the  present 
paper,  and  not  yet  in  very  common  culture.  It  is  not  easy 
for  an  ordinary  observer  to  discover  the  varieties  of  C.  sinense 
from  C.  indicum  ;  but  the  former,  with  only  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, are  said  to  ^^  smell  like  chamomile,"  while  the  latter 
have  an  odour,  ^^  slightly  pungent,  and  somewhat  aromatic*" 
Two  of  the  varieties  described,  die  pale  pink  and  cluster 
pink,  are  recorded  as  the  result  of  sporting,  and  the  following 
directions  are  given  for  the  establishment  of  permanent  va- 
rieties from  this  source. 

**  On  the  a|}pearance  of  ft  sporting  branch,  part  of  it  should  be  taken 
off  for  propagation  in  the  season  of  its  appearance,  because  it  b  not  certain, 
though  probable,  that  a  sporting  shoot  will  be  produced  b^  the  old  plant 
in  the  next  year,  and  as  the  branches  are  only  annual,  the  increase  of  the 
roort  by  cuttinss  must  not  be  deferred  to  the  spring.  The  sport  never 
deyiates  from  the  shape  and  character  of  the  leaves,  nor  from  the  habit  of 
the  parent  plant ;  the  flowers  alone  are  altered,  and  this  is  done  either  by 
change  of  colour,  or  by  crniversion  of  quilled  into  expanded,  or  of  expanded 
into  qiiilled  florets. 

"  The  sporting  plants  already  noticed,  are,  1st.  The  purple,  which  pro- 
duced the  chang^ble  white  in  England.  2d.  The  expanded  light  purpile, 
and  the  quilled  light  purple,  which  bavins  been  imported  from  China 
separately,  it  cannot  be  ascertained  here  which  was  the  original.  Sd.  The 
curled  lilac,  from  which  the  curled  pink  has  lately  been  obtained  in  our. 
gardens ;  and  4.  The  buff  or  orange,  which  sported  in  China  to  the  rose 
or  pink :  these  two  kinds  were  separately  imported. 

**  To  some  persons,  the  having  plants  producing  s[)orting  branches  may 
be  a  matter  of  amusement ;  for  this  purpose  sporting  plants  should  >b 

Procured,  and  as  such  they  are  best  kept  against  a  south  wall ;  but  it  must 
e  recollected,  that  the  reproduction  of  sporting  branches  by  any  particular 
plant  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 

"  Those  who  wbh  to  exhibit  difierent  flowers  in  the  same  pot,  may 
obtfun  their  object  in  an  easier  manner  than  by  procuring  the  sporting 
plants.    Cuttings,  or  small  plants,  of  the  different  kmds  derived  from  the 
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game  origin,  may  be  planted  in  the  same  pot,  and  when  they  prochice 
the  blossoms,  as  their  leaves  are  exactly  dmilar,  they  will  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  same  plant  yielding  differently  coloured  flowers;  the  pots 
used  for  the  purpose  should  be  lar^  to  give  full  support  to  the  increased 
quantity  of  roots. 

**  From  an  original  drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
it  appears  as  if  uie  Chinese  obtained  a  variety  of  coloured  blossoms  toge^ 
ther  by  means  of  grafting." 

Most  of  the  sorts  of  Chrysanthemum  ^^  succeed  admirably,'* 
and  continue  in  beauty  for  a  long  period,  trained  agunst  a 
south  wall  the  late :  flowering  sorts  grow  more  vigorously  and 
i^ower  better  in  this  situation,  than  in  pots  under  glass. 
Whether  against  a  wall  or  in  pots,  reducing  the  number  of 
flower-buds,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wells,  {Encyc. 
qfGard.§64e74!.)  enlarges  the  size  of  the  flowers.  In  train- 
ing the  shoots  to  a  wall,  contrive  to  have  the  branches  of 
different  lengths,  so  that  the  flowers  which  only  grow  at  their 
ends  may  not  all  appear  at  the  extremities  of  the  plant. 

The  best  sorts  for  an  open  border  are  the  purple,  change- 
able white,  bufl^  and  rose. 

**  There  are  now  nearly  fifly-two  varieties  of  the  chrysanthemum  in  this 
country,  most  of  which  have  been  introduced  by  tlie  Society  within  the  last 
few  years." 

A  writer  (Mr.  Sabine,  judging  from  his  style  and  other  circumstances,) 
in  Mr.Brande's  Journal  (Jan.  1827.)  observes,  "  the  brilliant  colours  of  these 
plants,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  are  cultivated,  will  soon  make 
them  so  common,  that  our  cottagers'  gardens  will  become  as  gay  in  the 
month  of  November  and  December,  as  the  Chinese  rose  has  made  them 
during  all  the  spring  and  summer.  Such  objects  as  these  will  add  uni- 
versally to  the  enjoyments  of  the  country,  and  may,  therefore,  be  justly 
termeci  of  national  importance ;  they  are  those  to  which  the  power  and 
attention  of  this  and  all  similar  public  bodies  cannot  be  too  forcibly 
directed." 

We  readily  allow  the  superior  merit  of  introducing  plants 
which  may  be,  and  are  worthy  of  universal  culture ;  but  we  are 
also  of  opinion,  that  the  attention  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
has  been,  and  is  much  too  forcibly  directed  to  the  introduction 
of  such  plants;  because  they  have  introduced  them  themselves, 
instead  of  encouraging  their  in  trod  uction  by  others.  According 
to  the  views  we  have  of  the  duties  of  a  patriotic  society,  and  we 
believe  these  views  are  in  accordance  with  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  a  society  ought  to  attempt  nothing 
that  can  be  very  well  done  by  individuals.  It  ought  to  encour- 
age the  efforts  of  individuals  by  suitable  rewards  where  encour- 
agement is  wanting,  but  it  ought  never  either  to  slacken  indi- 
vidual industry  by  monopoly,  or  divert  it  into  a  channel  which 
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it  would  not  find  by  its  own  natural  reward.  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  first  introduced  by  individuals,  and  the  public 
obtained  them  through  the  nurserymen ;  and  if  the  Society 
had  thought  they  were  not  introduced  &st  enough,  their  legi* 
timate  business  was  to  have  pointed  out  the  sources  for  obtam- 
ing  more  sorts,  and  offered  a  premium  for  their  attainment. 
By  interfering  in  this  and  other  respects  with  the  r^ular 
commerce  of  gardening,  the  eflbrts  of  nurs^Tjonen  and  other 
commercial  gardeners  are  paralysed ;  a  false  importance  is 
given  to  petty  objects  and  details,  and  the  fimds  and  energies 
of  the  Society  are  wasted  on  these,  instead  of  being  directed 
to  great  and  leading  objects,  such  as  determining  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  hardy  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables  of  the 
temperate  zones  of  both  hemispheres,  and  forming  a  com- 
plete library ;  which  are  two  of  the  only  three  things  which 
the  Society  have  the  power  of  doing  better  than  any  indi- 
viduaL 

We  shall  not,  however,  take  leave  of  the  subject  of  chry- 
santhemums, without  paying  a  tribute  to  the  indefatigaUe 
exertions  of  Mr.  Sabine  in  procuring  their  introduction,  no 
less  than  in  describing  them ;  and  we  will  suggest  to  him,  as 
a  medium  of  making  all  the  varieties  more  generally  known, 
that  of  having  figures  of  them  printed  in  colours,  which  can 
be  done  in  a  very  superior  manner  and  at  no  great  expense. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  we  refer  to  the  carnation  printed  in 
colours  in  Mr.  Savage's  beautifiil  work  on  ornamental  print- 
ing, executed  by  Whiting  and  Branston.  On  this  plan, 
coloured  figures  of  50  sorts,  in  8vo.,  might  be  sold  for  15^. 
or  205.  We  should  like  to  see  strawberries,  gooseberries, 
apples,  peaches,  pseonies,  carnations,  auriculas,  tulips,  and 
other  fi*uits  and  flowers,  published  in  monographs  on  the 
same  economical  plan  for  general  purchasers ;  not,  however, 
to  the  exclusion  of  more  splendid  publications  of  the  same 
things  to  those  who  could  afford  to  purchase  them. 

31.  Account  of  the  Cultivation  of  Chinese  Chiysanthemums  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  By  Mr.  Donald  Munro, 
F.L.S.  dardener  to  the  Society.     Read  January  17.  1826. 

The  present  improved  mode  of  cultivating  chrysanthemums, 
is  stated  to  be  aerived  from  the  information  of  Mr.  Wells, 
before  alluded  to.  (p.  196.)  In  the  beginning  of  April, 
cuttings  are  taken  from  the  top  shoots  of  last  year's  plants ; 
they  are  planted  in  the  pots  called  small  sixties,  in  mould 
made  up  of  one  half   equal    portions    of   loam   and  bog- 
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mould,  (for  which  leaf-mould  or  any  l^t  vegetaMe  soil  may 
h6  substituted,)  and  one  half  nod.  Tlie  cuttings  are  taken 
off  about  three  inches  long,  and  smoothly  cut  across  at  a 
joint ;  one  is  put  in  each  pot,  and  the  pots  are  set  in  a  frame 
on  a  gentle  bottom  heat  In  three  weeks  or  a  month,  they 
are  well  rooted,  and  then  hardened  in  a  cold  frame  till  the 
b^inning  of  June,  when  they  are  shifted  into  forty-eight 
sized  pots,  and  placed  in  an  open  airy  situation.  Here  they 
are  wateix^  with  liquid  manure,  in  which  soap-suds  have 
been  mixed*  About  this  time,  the  tops  of  the  plants  are 
nipped  off  to  make  them  bushy,  but  no  more  side-shoots  arc 
allowed  to  remain  for  flowering  than  the  plants  are  likely  to 
be  able  to ;  support*  In  August,  shift  into  thirty-two  sized 
pots,  using  strong  loam,  with  about  one  third  of  rotten  dung, 
and  tie  the  plants  to  sticks.  The  pots  are  never  plunged, 
but  frequently  moved  to  prevent  the  roots  growing  through 
their  bottoms.  When  the  buds  are  formed,  they  are  taken 
under  glass.  ^^  In  setting  the  plants  in  a  glass-house  for 
show^*'  says  Mr.  Munro,  "  it  is  necessary  to  mix  the  varieties 
as  much  as  possible."  Why  necessary  ?  We  presume  the 
writer  to  mean  that  by  mixmg  them  a  greater  varietur  or  a 
better  effect  is  produced  I  *  Mr.  Munro  and  the  Garden  Com- 
mittee ouffht  to  know  better.  (See  p.  105.) 

The  old  plants,  from  which  the  cuttings  are  taken,  if  shaken 
out  of  the  old  mould,  freed  from  their  suckers,  and  repotted 
in  forty-eight  sized  pots,  afterwards  in  thirty-twos,  and  in 
August  in  sixteens,  will  form  large,  showy  plants. 
.  We  may  add  to  Mr.  Munro's  very  clear  and  judicious 
directions,  that  small  suckers  may  in  many,  if  not  most, 
cases,  be  substituted  for  the  cuttings;  thus  saving  some 
trouble,  and  a  little  risk,  especially  to  those  who  have  litde 
time,  or  no  spare  hot-bed  frame. 

S2.  Account  of  a  Method  of  forcing  FigSy  practised  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Earl  of  Harewood,  F.H.S,  at  Haretoood  Hotise,  in  York^ 
shire.  By  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.H.S.  &c.  Secretary-  Read 
February  7.  1826. 

"No  fruit-tree  is  so  docile  as  the  fig;  it  bears  as  well  or 
better  in  a  pot  than  in  the  free  soil ;  cuttings  tome  into  bear- 
ing the  same  season ;  a  first  and  second  crop  are  ot^tained  in 
the  open  air,  and  no  tree  forces  better.  Mr.  Robert  Chap- 
man, the  intelligent  and  skilfiil  gardener  at  Harewood  House, 
has  cultivated  the  fig  in  pots  under  class  at  that  place  suc- 
cessfully for  the  Wt  thirty  years.     The  pots  are  generally 
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from  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  wide  at  top,  and  fourteen 
inches  deep.  The  trees  are  taken  out  of  them  annually  in 
January,  all  the  younger  roots  are  cut  off  with  a  $barp  knife ; 
the  ball  is  reduced  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  plants 
are  repotted  in  rich  sandy  loam.  A  bed  of  dung  or  leaves 
is  made  on  the  floor  of  a  house,  which  has  vines  against  its 
back  wall;  in  tliis  the  pots  are  plunged,  and  a  little  fire-heat 
is  given,  so  as  to  keep  the  air  from  65^  to  70°.  The  usual 
routine  culture  is  pursued ;  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  early  in 
April,  and  a  succession  is  kept  up  in  the  same  house  until 
October,  after  which  the  plants  are  plunged  in  the  soil  of  the 
house  and  kept  dry  till  January.  Tlie  sorts  used  are  the 
Genoa,  the  large  brown  Ischia,  the  small  black  Ischia,  the. 
Murry,  and  the  black  Genoa.  The  trees  are  of  different  ages 
from  three  to  twenty  years. 

33.  On  the  Cultivation  of  an  Early  and  a  Late  Variety  of  the  Pear 
on  the  same  Tree.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  Dun- 
can Montgomery,  C.M.H.S.  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose, F.H.S.  at  Buchanan,  Stirlingshire.  Read  January  J  7* 
1826. 

"**  By  grafting  the  alternate  branches  of  late  pear-trees  with 
early  sorts,  and  early  trees  with  late  sorts,  there  are  two 
chances  of  success ;  the  early  sort  being  very  early  in  blossom, 
if  that  &ils  in  consequence  of  unfavourable  weather,  the  late 
sort,  flowering  at  another  time,  may  succeed.  Farther,  the 
early  sort  ripens  off  before  much  effort  is  required  from  the 
tree  to  support  the  late  sort ;  hence,  each  sort  in  its  season  is 
brought  to  greater  maturity.  ^»;This  is  an  ingenious  and  reason- 
able practice,  and  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  Scotland,  where 
the  best  sorts  of  pears  are  generally  grown  on  walls,  that  we 
think  with  Mr.  Montgomery,  "  it  requires  only  to  be  named 
to  be  generally  adopted"  in  that  country,  and  in  many  parts 
of  England. 

34.  On  the  Transplantation  of  Plants  xvith  Spindle-shaped  Roots. 
By  Thomas  AnA-ew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  President.  Read 
February  7.  1826. 

Carrots  were  sown  in  a  pot,  the  soil  of  which  w.as  rich  at 
bottom,  and  the  rest  sandy  loam.  The  fibrous  roots  were, 
in  consequence,  chiefly  made  in  the  rich  soil,  which,  by  a 
contrivance  similar  in  effect  to  placing  the  pot  in  a  saucer  of 
water,  was  kept  more  moist  than  the  top.  Tlie  object  attained 
by  this  arrangement  is  a  clean  straight  portion  of  root  between 
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the  leaves  ami  fibres,  and  fibres  in  circumstances  which 
admit  of  removal  without  rupturing  them ;  hence,  transplant- 
ing can  be  performed  without  any  great  check  to  the  plant, 
and  as  a  result  of  such  plants  sown  in  January  in  a  stove^ 
and  planted  out  in  the  beginning  of  April,  Im.  Knight  had 
a  crop  of  carrots  **  nearly  a  month  earlier  ".  than  he  could  have 
had  by  the  ordinary  means  of  cultivation.  We  should  like 
very  much  to  see  this  experiment  repeated  by  a  practical 
gardener,  and  to  see  turnips  tried  in  the  same  manner.  Beet 
and  Swedish  turnip  may  be  successfully  transplanted,  even 
when  the  points  of  the  roots  are  broken  or  cut  off.  The  check 
would  be  lessened  by  Mr.  Knight's  plan,  and  hence  possibly  the 
common  turnip  might  be  sown  in  pots  and  transplanted.  Inde- 
pendently of  an  early  crop,  this  would  sometimes  be  of  value 
for  filling  up  blanks,  both  in  gardens  and  fields. 

35.  First  Report  on  the  Experiments  carried  on  in  the  Garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  London ;  made  up  to  the  end  of 
Mafchy  1825.    Read  February  7.  1826. 

Tlie  greater  part  of  this  paper  consists  of  descriptions  of 
hothouses  and  pits,  erected  in  the  garden  of  the  Society, 
probablv  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  the  subscribers  to  the 
garden  now  the  funds  have  been  expended,  but  certainly  pos- 
sessing very  little  novelty  or  interest  in  other  respects.  A 
justly-merited  tribute  is  paid  "  to  Mr.  William  Atkinson,  to 
whose  advice  and  assistance  in  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  garden  the  Societv  is  much  indebted ;"  and  this 
gentleman's  mode  of  ventilatmg  hot-houses  is  commented 
upon,  not  as  "  absolutely  new,  but  because  the  method  is 
not  so  much  adopted  as  it  deserves  to  be."  We  entirely 
concur  in  this  opinion,  and  consider  Mr.  Atkinson  as  the  very 
first  hot-house  architect.  His  principal  improvements  in 
regard  td  heating  and  ventilation,  and  his  very  superior 
manner  of  constructing  flues,  &c.,  will  be  found  described  in 
**  Tredgold  on  warming  and  venHlaiing  Ikvellingriousesj  Con^ 
sayatoriesj  Sfc'*  a  work  which  we  have  elsewhere  (p.  1 1 8.) 
said  ought  to  be  in  every  garden-library;  and  we  shall  here 
give  the  description  of  the  mode  of  ventilation  alluded  to  in 
the  report. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  roof  is  not  provided  with  movable  sashes,  but 
they  are,  on  the  contrary,  fixed :  there  is  necessarily  no  upri^t  glass  in  front 
of  the  house;  but  the  roof  rests  there  upon  the  solid  wall  {fig,  59.  a\  and 
at  back  upon  the  face  of  the  back  wall,  (b)  In  the  front  wall  are  buill  a 
number  of  wooden  frames,  into  which  shutters,  opening  externally  on  hinges. 
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are  accurateljr  fitted,  (r).  In  the 
back  wall,  wtthin  the  house,  ind 
next  the  glass  at  top,  are  also 
fitted  a  coTTe^randing  number  of 
wooden  framei  (rf),  fumiibed  with 
B  wooden  ilider,  runnins  up  «od 
down  b;  taean*  of  puliies  with 
cords  andwekht*,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  wim&w-iadi.  {e)  Tbete 
ttiders  are  inteipoied  between 
a  hollow  in  the  wall  (/),  which 
coQununicatcs  with  the  external 
tit  in  front,  above  the  sIbm  roof 
of  the  house.  Cs)  When  it  is 
wished  that  do  air  bhall  be  admit- 
ted, the  front  Gutters  and  the  back 
tlidcrs  are  closed,  and  in  propor- 
.  tion  as  it  u  desired  to  ventilate  the 
bouse,  are  tbey  opened  to  a  greater  " 
or  less  degree.  By  theK  means  a  current  of  air  is  maintdned  from  Iront 
to  back  J  and  m  fast  aa  the  admitted  air  becomes  heated,  and  rise*  in  the 
hou«e,  it  escapes  through  the  ventilators  at  the  top  of  the  bnck  wall. 
When  it  in  expedient  to  admit  freab  air,  without  loss  of  much  heat,  the 
front  vendlaton  alone  are  opened.  The  ventilation  of  the  houses  being 
thus  ejected  with  lacility  and  accuracy,  renders  the  moving  the  lights 
(or  that  purpose  unnecessary ;  and,  in  consequence,  all  the  ai^es  in  the 
houses  erected  in  (he  garden  of  the  Society,  excepting  those  of  the  peach- 
houses,  are  now  Hied.  Bjf  aid  of  these  ventilators,  the  temperature  of 
iron  house*  is  capable  of  being  lowered  in  the  hottest  dayg  of  summer  u>  a 
degree  even  inferior  to  that  uf  the  external  nir.  Tile  advanta^  in  ob- 
viatiug  the  wear  of  wood-work,  and  the  breakage  of  glass  is  maoif&t." 

Humidity  in  the  houses.  Some  observations,  taken  with 
Mr.  Daniel's  hygrometer,  have  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
.860  of  that  instrument,  the  temperature  being  from  80°  to 
87°,  and  the  transmission  of  light  such  as  takes  place  through 
a  curvilineal  roof  of  iron  bars  and  crown  glass,,  is  the  most 
suitable  to  tropical  v^etation. 

"  II  can  also  be  stated,  that  unlet*  such  a  degree  of  humidity  is  carefully 
maintained  during  the  summer  months  in  a  hot-house  constituted  of  iron, 
such  a  house  will  be  found  more  rapidly  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  plants, 
than  one  constructed  of  wood,  because  its  atmosphere,  if  lefi  to  itself, 
would  become  more  dry,  and  the  plants  would  exhibit  all  the  symptouw 
couetjuent  on  aridity." 

We  have  before  observed  (vol.  i.  p.  292.),  that  whatever  be 
the  description  of  house,  when  the  lemperature  is  high,  say 
from  60°  upwards,  the  gardener  can  never  go  wrong  in  regard 
to  atmospheric  moisture,  if  he  keep  the  floor  well  watered. 
This  being  done,  the  heated  air  will  always  take  up  the 
natural  proportion  of  vapour.  Mr.  Daniel's  hygrometer  is 
perhaps  the  most  accurate  instrument  of  the  kind,  but  un- 
fortunately for  its  coming  into  general  use,  before  any  iliing 
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can  be  ascertained  from  it,  it  is  necessary  to  perform  an  ex- 
periment, which,  with  the  most  practised  hands,  occupies 
several  minutes,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  must  consume 
a  eood  deal  of  ether.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  by  keeping  a 
well  watered  floor,  the  af&ir  of  moisture  may  be  left  to  nature. 

60.)    "  Tbete  have  been  found  far  superior 
The  prindple  ii  that  of  a  brick  pit  b^ed 


by  dung,  and  conuaU  of  four  external  walla,  of  which  the  back  and  sides 
are  four  inches  thick,  and  built  in  the  pigeon-hole  manner,  (a)    "Hie  front 


a  hollow  fourteen  inch  whI],  open  at  top  within  Bide(i),  and  excemallv 
formed  with  thin  bricks  set  on  edge  in  cement,  ic)  Against  these  wall* 
the  dung  is  applied  as  usual,  by  nnich  means  dry  heated  air  is  communi- 
cated to  the  pit  from  the  frolit,  and  the  damp  wennth  from  the  steam  of 
the  dung  penetrates  the  pit  at  the  back  and  sides.  This  contrivance  i» 
simple,  and  free  from  the  otgecdonable  points  in  M'Phaili's  pit*,  eq>eciaUy 
in  tiong  much  less  expensive,  and  more  roomy." 

We  certainly  think  this  the  very  best  plan  for  pits  to  be 
heated  by  dung  that  has  yet  been  invented.  For  ordinary 
purposes  it  may  be  made  from  five  to  seven  feet  wide,  and 
for  fruiting  pines  from  six  to  twelve  feet  wide,  with  plugs  of  the 
size  of  brick>bats  in  tlie  outer  front  wall(cr),  for  the  purpose  of 
being  opened  occasionally  to  admit  steam  from  the  dung.  If  at 
any  time  (be  air  in  the  pit  was  found  not  to  be  sufficiendy 
moist,  the  defect  might  be  supplied  by  pouring  water  into 
the  vacuity  between  tne  two  front  walls  (&),  from  whence  it 
would  be  evaporated  by  the  beated  air,  according  as  it  was 
more  or  less  dry.  The  pits  in  the  garden  at  Cbiswick 
are,  for  the  most  part,  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  the  duag 
linings  covered  with  sloping  wooden  lids,  which  might  or 
might  not  be  hinged  {d);  these  coverings  retain  heat, 
throw  off  the  rain,  and  have  a,  neat  appearance.  The 
vacuity  in  the  inside  might  also  have  a  hinged  covering  {e\ 
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to  be  shut  down  when  the  tan  or  earth  was  being  removed, 
&C.     We  may  add,  that  it  is  an  improvement  to  bevel  the 
walls  which    retain    the    dung  linings  (J"),    and   it   would 
be    a  farther    improvement    to   build    these  walls   hollow, 
in  Silverlock's  mannei'.  (g)      This  practice  of  beveling  walls 
of  dung-pits,   was  originally  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Scot 
(Etiq/c,  ofGard.  4  26S5.),  and  has  been  successfully  adopted 
in  several  gardens.      Dung   linings,  during  the   process  of 
fermentation,  shrink  from  the  sides,  as  well  as  sink  from  the 
top ;  the  slope  of  the  outer  wall  acts  like  a  wedge  in  pressing 
the  linings   to   the   walls  of  the  bed,    and   every   gardener 
knows  that  much  more  heat 
is  ^ven   out   by  dung  in 
close  contact  with  any  body, 
than  when  from  being  in  a 
loose  «tate  a  portion  of  air 
intervenes.     Where   brick 
pits  are  built  above  ground, 
it  might    be   worth   while 
to  bevel  the  walls  stHnewhat 
inwards  (Jg.  61.  a)  for  the 
same  reason,  and  lids  which 
might    be   hinged   to  the 
frames  (&)  would  be  valu- 
able in  the  winter  season  by 
excluding  rain  and  snow, 
and  in  spring  and  summer  by  including  moisture. 

36.  On  the  Cultivation  <if  the  Paisifiora  Quadrangularit.     Bv  Mr. 

WilJiam  Mitcheson,  Gardener  to  John   Milford,  Esq.  F.H.S. 

Read  October  18.  1825. 

Mr.  M.  keeps  a  plant  in  a  box  eighteen  inches  square,  fixed 
on  a  level  with  the  curb  in  one  corner  of  his  tan-pit.  The 
sides  of  the  box  are  perforated,  to  admit  the  roots  to  run 
among  the  tan,  and  the  shoots  are  trained  like  vines  under 
thenfters.  In  autumn  the  shoots  are  pruned  back  to  within 
two  or  three  eyes  of  the  old  wood ;  and  in  March  following, 
or  just  before  the  plant  be^ns  to  break,  the  plant  is  taken 
out  of  the  box,  the  root  and  ball  reduced,  and  repotted  in 
fresh  compost.  Abundance  of  water  in  the  flowering  season 
enables  the  plant  to  set  its  fruit  without  artificial  impregnation. 
A  strong  plant  will  produce  forty  fruits  in  a  season,  in  regular 
succession,  from  the  end  of  June  to  Christmas.  Half  that 
number  will  grow  to  a  larger  size. 
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37-'  On  a  Method  of  gromng  Asparagus  in  sin^  Roiwsy  as  prac- 
iised  by  Mr.  WaSer  Dickson,  at  Redbraes^  near  Edinoutvh, 
In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  Andrew  Dickson,  F.uTS. 
Read  March  21.  1826. 

The  rows  are  three  feet  and  a  half  apart,  and  the  plants 
nine  inches  from  each  other ;  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  produce  will  be  much  stronger  than  that  from  plants 
crowded  together  in  beds,  and  A^*  A.  Dickson  reckons  that 
two  rows,  planted  as  described,  will  produce  more  than  three 
rows  planted  in  beds  in  the  usual  way.  ^^Where  the  soil  is 
deep  and  dry,  the  row  method  seems  wellworthy  of  adoption. 

38«  Notice  ofneto  or  remarkable  Varieties  ofFruitSy  ripened  in  the 
Summer  and  Autumn  of  the  Years  1823  and  1824,  tvhich  toere 
exhibited  at  Meetings  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Stra^wberry,   Wilraot's  Superb.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  230.  and  278.) 

Plum.  N.  W.  R.  Colborne,  Esq.,  of  West  Harling,  in 
Norfolk,  sent  two  specimens  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  ooth 
grown  on  the  same  branch,  but  the  one  yellow  and  the  other 
violet  Grads  of  the  branch  have  been  made  in  the  Society's 
garden,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  or  ho  the  sport  will 
be  permanent. 

Apricot.  Mr.  A.  Richardson,  gardener  to  the  Countess  of 
Tankerville,  at  Walton-on-Thames,  sent  a  seedling  apricot, 
raised  from  a  stone  of  the  Moor  Park,  which  ripens  very  well 
on  a  standard,  and  attains  a  large  size.  It  has  been  named 
the  Walton  Moor  Park  apricot 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.     Four  varieties. 

Pears.     Two  varieties,  and  Pyrus  sinensis,  Lind,  the  Sha 
Lee,  or  Sand  Pear  of  China ;  oval  shaped,  with  the  flavour 
of  an  apple  rather  than  of  a  pear,  and  of  no  particular  ex-« 
cellence. 

^  But  the  leaves  are  almost  eyemeen,  continuing  on  the  tree  nearly  the 
whole  winter ;  they  are  large,  and  snininff  dark  green.  The  tree  vegetates 
very  early  in  the  sprinff,  when  it  is  easily  recognised  by  the  brown  colour 
of  its  young  leaves  and  shoots." 

39.  Report  upon  the  Meteorological  Observations  made  in  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Horticultural  Society  during  the  Year  1825.  Read 
February  7.  1826. 

«  A  few  remarks  upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  duruig 
one  of  the  driest  summers  which  has  been  experienced  in 
Great  Britain  for  many  years." 


r 
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Art.  III.     Catalogue  of  Work»  on  Gardening,  AgrictUiure,  Boiantf, 
.  Rural  Architecturej  Sfc,  published  since  December  last,  tvith  some 
Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

British. 

Curtit*t  Botanical  Maeaaine,  or  Flower  Garden  displayed  i  New  Series. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker.  In  8vo.  No.  I.  3s,  6d,  coloured ;  3s,  plain. 

No,  I,  for  Jauumy  contains  • 

2705.  Mutisia  roeciosa,  liandflom^  pinnate-leaved  mutisia;  Syngen. 
Polyg.  Super,  and  Uomposits ;  scandent,  shrubby,  from  Brazil,  18*26. — 
Stove. 

2706.  FVrethnim  uliginosum,  S.  P.  S.  and  Comp. ;  large  flowered  marsh 
ox'^y^i  a  liardy  annual  from  Hungary,  in  1825;  five  feet.  —  Flowers  in 
October. 

8707.  Aster  acuminatus,  pointed-leaved  Michaelmas  daisy ;  S.  P.  S.  and 
Comp. ;  a  hardy  perennial  from  Canada.  —  Flowers  in  October. 

2708.  Solanum  coriaceum,  coriaceous  S. ;  Pentan.  Monog.  and  Solan- 
aoese ;  a  handsome  bushy  shrub  firom  Mexico ;  one  foot  high ;  purplish  bhie 
flowers. 

2709.  Liparis  foliosa,  many  leaved  L. ;  Gynan.  Monan.  and  Orchidese ; 
an  q>ipbyte  from  the  Mauritius,  in  1826.  —  IHowers  in  October. 

27 10.  Gnaphalium  modestum,  Squamosc  fld.  Cape  G.;  Syng.  Polyg.  Super. 
and  Composite ;  an  under  shrub  from  the  Cape,  m  1824.  —  Greenhouse. 

2711.  CandoUea  cuneiformis,  cuneate  C. ;  Polyadel.  Polyan.  and  Dille- 
niacese;  a  shrub,  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  from  St,  George's  l»i>und,  in  1823. 

2712.  Schelhammera  undulata,  wave-leaved  S.;>  Hexan.  Monog.  and 
Melanthaceee ;  a  stove  plant  from  New  South  Wales,  in  1825. 

No,  II.  for  February  contains 
2715.  Buddlea  brasiliensis,  Drasilian  B. ;  Tetran.  Monog.  and  Vitices; 
a  shrub  firom  Brazil ;  red.  —  Flowers  in  November. 

2714.  Crotalaria  dichotoma,  Dichotomous  C. ;  Diadel.  Decan.  and  Legu- 
minosae ;  a  shrub  with  yellow  flowers,  from  Mexico. 

2715.  Lockhartia  elegans,  beautiful  L. ;  Gynan.  Monan.  and  Orchideie ; 
a  beautiful  stove  shrub,  with  red  and  yellow  flowers. 

27  i  6.  Gilliesia  graminea,  grassy-leaved  G. ;  Monad.  Trian.  and  Gilliesiese ; 
a  curious  stove  plaht,  with  green  and  red  flowers,  from  Valparaiso. 

2717.  Deeringia  Celosioides,  Celosia-like  D.;  Pentan.  Monog.  and  Ama- 
ranthacese;  a  hardy,  glabrous,  inelegant  annual,  with  red  flowers,  fi'om  New 
Holland. 

2718.  Aster  fruticosus,  small  shrubby  Cape  A.;  Syn.  Pol.  Super,  and 
Composits ;  a  greenhouse  under  shrub,  witn  purple  flowers  in  May,  from 
the  Cape,  in  1759. 

2719.  Bletia  Woodfordii,  Woodfordian  B.;  Gynan.  Monan.  and  Orchi- 
dese ;  a  handsome  shrub,  from  Trinidad,  in  1820. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register,    Continued  by  John  Lindley,  Esq.  F.L.S. 

In  8VO.  Numbers.  4s,  coloured. 

No.  CXLIII,  for  January  contains 

1030.  Mimulus  luteus,  var.  rivuiaris.  Crimson  M. ;  Didynam.  Aneios.  and 
Scrophularineae ;  the  lowland  varie^  of  this  plant  from  Chili.  —  I^rame. 

1031.  Datura ceratocaula,  horn  stemmed  stramonium;  Pentan.  Monc^. 
and  Solaneee,  a  showy  hardy  annual,  from  Cuba,  with  dirty  white  flowers  m 
July. 

1032:  Gesneria  pendulina,  drooping  flowered  G. ;  Didyn.  Angios.  and 
Gesnerise ;  a  stove  shrub,  from  Brazil,  withered  flowers  in  July. 
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1055.  Eugenia  amplexicaiilis,  st^m  clasping  E. ;  Icos.  Monog.  and  Myr- 
taces ;  a  Btove  shrub,  from  Sumatra,  with  white  flowers  in  July.  —  Cuttings. 

1034.  Allium  longifolium,  long  leaved  purple  onion ;  Hexan.  Monoff. 
and  Asphodeles ;  hardy,  from  Mexico,  with  deep  purplish  brown  flowers  m 
August. 

1055.  Clerodendrum  pubescens,  downy  leaved  C. ;  Didyn.  Angios.  and 
Verbenaceae;  a  stove  shrub,  from  St.  Vincent's,  in  1834,  with  dirty  white 
flowers  in  August. 

1056.  Sida  malvseflora,  mallow  flowered  S. ;  Monad.  Polyan.  and  Mal- 
vaceae ;  a  handsome,  harcly,  herbaceous  plant,  from  New  Albion,  with  pale 
pink  flowers  in  October  and  November. 

No,  CXLIV.for  February  contains 

1057.  Hellenia  cserulea,  blue  friuted  H. ;  Monan.  Mono^.  and  Scita- 
mineas;  a  rare  stove  plant ;  herbaceous;  from  New  Holland  m  1826,  with 
red  flowers. 

1058.  Amaryllis  aulica  var.  platypetala.  Organ  mountain  A.;  Hexan. 
Monog.  and  Amaryllideae ,  a  fine  stove  bulb  from  Brazil,  in  1826,  with  red 
flowers. 

1059.  Lavatera  triloba,  purple  rock  L.;  Monad.  Polyan.  and  Malvaceae; 
hardy  herbaceous,  from  Spain,  with  purple  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

1040.  CEnothera  cheiranthifolia,  stock-leaved  (E. ;  Octan.  Monog.  and 
Onagrariae ;  a  trailing  hardy  anflual,  from  Chili,  with  yellow  flowers  firom 
July  till  destroyed  by  frost. 

1041.  Mirt)elia  dilatata,  wedge  leaved  M. ;  Decan.  Monog.  and  Legu- 
minosae;  a  hard v  greenhouse  shrub  from  New  Holland,  in  1825,  of  emi- 
nent beauty,  with  bluish  purple  flowers  in  Julv. 

1042.  Herreria  parviflora,  small  flowered  H. ;  Hexan.  Mono^.  and  Aspho- 
deleae ;  a  rare  stove  twiner  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1826,  with  yellowish 
green  flowers. 

1045.  Smiranthes  grandiflora,  large  flowered  S.;  Gynan.  Monan.  and 
Orchideae ;  a  large,  flowered,  and  most  remarkable  plant,  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  in  1824.  — Thrives  among  rotten  wood. 

Botanical  Cabinet,  By  Messrs.  Loddiges.  In  4to.  and  8vo.  Parts. 

5$,  and  2i.  6d, 

Part  CXVlLfor  January  containt 
1161  to  1 170.  —  Aletris  farinosa,  Edwardsia  grandiflora,  Sarracenia  rubra, 
Marica  Sabini,  Arum  dracontium.  Erica  rubida,  Callicoma  serratifolia,  Oro- 
bus  variegatus,  Anthyllis  aspalathi,  Arethusa  bulbosa. 

Part  C XV III,  for  February  contains 
1171  to  1180.  —  Lantana  scabnda,  Halesia  diptera,  Halesia  tetraptera, 
Aristea  capitata,  Relhania  puneens,  Rhododendron  catawbiense,  Podolobium 
staurophyilum,  Eulophia  gracms.  Erica  conica,  Alstonia  venenata. 

GeramacecB.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S;  &c.  In  Numbers.  5i.  each. 

No.  L XXXV.  for  January  contains 
557  to  540.  —  Pelargonium  flaccidum,  Geranium  Lamberti,  Ciconium 
fulgens.  Pelargonium  fouosum. 

No.  LXXXVI.for  February  contains    ' 
541  to  544.  —  Pelargonium  chelidoniifoliiun,  Jenkinsonia  Synnoti,  Pe- 
largonium recurvifolium,  et  argutum. 

The  British  Flower  Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.  In  8vo. 

Numbers.  3s.  each. 

No.  XLVII.for  January  contains 
185  to  188,"—  Phlox  nivalis,  Tulipa  tiercica,  Gladiolus  alcetus,  Eremurus 
spectabilis. 
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No,  XLFIILfor  February  contains 
189  to  192. — Adlumia  drrhosa.  Phlox  Carolina,  Potendlla  splendens, 
Ferraria  divaricata. 

Sir,  —  In  the  last  Number  of  your  valuable  and  widely  circulated  Mis- 
cellany, I  observe,  after  recommending  Mr.  Sweet's  excellent  work,  the 
British  Flower  Garden,  you  express  a  wish  that,  with  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  the  author  would  also  combine  hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 
Allow  me  to  inform  yoa,  that  Mr.  Sweet  has  anddpated  3>oiir  suggestion, 
as  yoo  will  see,  by  turning  to  the  article  PaaHflora  (J)lvilli  (itself  a  shrub), 
and  he  promises,  occasionally,  to  introduce  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees. 
In  some  of  the  subsequent  Numbers  we  have  figures  of  Er}'thrina  crista 
galli  and  Nauclea  grattiMima,  two  of  the  finest  shrubs  ever  introduced  into 
this  country* .  Allow  me  to  suggest  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Shennan,  of  Gunnersbury 
Park,  and  Mr.  Reid  of  the  Holme,  who  have  told  us  so  exactly  how  to 
manage  the  Erythrina  under  glass,  to  try  what  they  can  do  with  it  as  an  out- 
door shrub,  and  oblige  their  fellow  horticulturists  with  an  account  of  the 
result.    Wishing  the  Magazine  that  success  which  it  deserves,  I  am,  ftc. 

B.K. 
Ciitmeaf.  By  Robert  Sweet.  In  8vo.  Numbers.  5t.  each. 

No.  X.for  January  contains 
37  to  40.  —  Helianthemum  sulphureum,  Helianthemum  variegatum,  Cis- 
tus  cyprius,  Helianthemum  algarvense. 

TAtf  Botanic  Garden,  By  Maund.  In  small  4 to.  Numbers.  Is.  6d,  and  1#. 

No  XXV,  for  January  contains 
97  to  100.  —  Zinnia  multiflora.  Clematis  integrifolia,  Apocynum  andro- 
ssemifolium,  Galardia  bicolor. 

No.  XXVI,  for  February  contains 
101  to  104. — ^Rudbeckia  fulgida.  Prunella  grandifiora.  Anemone  coronaria, 
Lysimachia  angustifolia. 

7^  British  Farmer* t  Magazine.  8vo.  in  quarterly  Numbers.  4/. 

No,  II,  for  February  contains 

Branch  I. :  Original  Communications.  —  Agricultural  Tour  concluded. 
On  the  l/osses  sustained  by  Farmers  by  the  ravages  of  Crows  and  Rabbits. 
On  the  planting  and  rearing  of  Forest  Trees;  by  W.  Withers,  jun.  (being 
the  greater  part  of  Mr.  W.'s  pamphlet  on  this  subject  quoted)  See  our 
Rev.  Gard,  Mag.  p.  75.  On  the  Dairy  Husbandry  of  Scotland;  by 
W.  Aiton,  Esq.  ,On  the  value  of  Salt  for  Agricultural  Purposes.  Mr.  Gray 
on  Agricultural  Statistics :  Letter  II.  British  and  French  Swine  (with  an 
Engraving.)  On  the  Use  of  Barley  or  Big  as  Food  for  Horses.  On  the 
present  relative  Duties  of  Wheat  and  Flour.    Patents. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Eminent  Agriculturists :  No.  I.  Mr.  Coke  of 
Norfolk.: 

Review  of  Agricultural  Publications :  Pamphlets,  Letters,  &c.  on  the 
Com  Laws.  Burgess  on  Currency,  &c.  WaistelFs  Designs  for  Agricultural 
Buildings.  Atkinson's  State  of  Agriculture  and  Grazmg  in  New  South 
Wales.  Aiton's  Proposals  for  drawing  up  a  new  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland. 

Branch  II. :  Agricultural  Intelligence.  —  Agricultural  Meeting :  Scot- 
land. Ireland.  Foreign  and  Colonial  Intelligence.  News  of  Agriculture ; 
and  Rural  Economy,  &c. 

Branch  III. :  Sporting  Intelligence.    Agricultural  Obituary. 

Sweet,  Robert,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Author  of  Hortus  Suburbanus  Londinensis,  Bo- 
tanical Cultivator,  Geraniaceae  Cistines,  the  British  Flower  Garden,  Bri- 
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tuh  WarUers,  &c.;  dweec**  Hortus  Britamucus ;  or,  a  Catalogue  of 
Plants  cultmited  in  the  Gardens  of  Great  Britain ;  arranged 'in  Natural 
Orders :  with  the  Addition  of  the  Linncan  Glasses  and  Otders  to  whudi 
they  belong;  Reference  to  the  Books  where  they  are  described^  their  Na- 
tive Places  of  Growth,  when  introduced,  lime  of  Flowering,  Duration, 
and  Reference  to  Figures,  with  numerous  Synonyms.  Fart  II.  London. 
8VO.  lOf.  6d, 

Having  already  expressed  a  favourable  opinion  of  this  woi^  we  have 
only  to  add,  that  it  contains  by  fiur  the  greatest  number  of  varieties  and 
species  of  any  catal<Mnie  that  has  jret  appeared  as  enumerating  the  plants 
actually  growing  in  Britain.  The  total  number  in  our  Hortus  Britannicus 
will  be  greater,  because  we  include  the  whole  of  the  indigenous  crypto- 
gamia ;  m  flowering-  plants  the  twocatalogues  will  be  on  a  par.  We  regret 
to  state,  that  a  circumstance  totally  unforeseen  has  hitherto  prevented  the 
appearance  of  our  Hortus ;  we  dder  entering  into  particulars  at  present, 
but  in  due  time  we  shall  do  so,  and  we  trust  to  the  entire  satisfiKtion  of  our 
readers. 

Anon,  Catalogue  of  Fruits  cultivated  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London  atChiswick.  London.  8vo.  pp.224.  lOr. 

**  An  enumeration  of  the  prindpal  varieties  of  fruits  actually  cultivated  in 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  the  spring  of  182& 
It  comprehencb  nearly  the  whole  of  those  which  have  ever  appeared  in 
print  in  foreign  or  English  lists  of  authority,  and  as  many  unpublished 
iunds  as  have  appeared  to  deserve  record ;  but  it  excludes  a  large  proportion 
of  certain  firuits,  especially  of  apples  and  pears,  the  obscure  varieties  of 
which  are  so  numerous  as  to  make  a  complete  enumeration  of  them,  for  the 
present  at  least,  impracticable,  often  so  worthless  as  to  be  undeserving  of 
notice,  and  yet  more  fre(]uently  so  doubts  as  to  render  any  mention  of 
them,  even  by  name,  unadvisable. 

^  The  number  of  varieties  now  enumerated  amounts  to  3825,  and  there 
exists  in  the  garden  nearly  1000  more,  of  less  certain  authority. 

^  As  it  is  expected  that  this  catalogue  will  become  the  standard  of  nomen- 
clature for  frul^  trees  in  the  British  dominions,  any  information  which  will 
lead  to  the  correction  or  improvement  of  the  orthogn^hy  of  the  nameB>  is 
reouested  to  be  communicated  in  writing  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Society.** 

With  respect  to  the  plan  on  which  tMs  catalogue  has  been  formed  :* 

^  The  varieties  are  arranged  alphabetically  under  the  botanical  genera  to 
which  they  are  respectivdy  referable.  The  index  consists  of  all  the  Latin  spe* 
dfic  names  in  the  catalogue,  and  of  all  the  vulgar  English  and  French  gene- 
ral names,  which  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  former.  Prefixed  to 
each  separate  list  are  a'few  observations,  generally  explanatory  of  the  views 
with  which  each  has  been  prepared,  and  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  less 
known  kinds  are  applicable." 

The  chief  thins  that  we  regret  in  this  catalogue  b  its  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, from  which  no  sort  of  advantage  can  result  either  to  the  botanist, 
sardener,  or  general  reader ;  while  the  reverse  would  have  been  the  case 
had  the  fruits  been  grouped  according  to  their  natural  affinities.  Asa  proof 
that  the  alphabetical  arrangement  in  this  Catalogue  is  of  no  manner  of  use : 
suppose  a  gardener,  botanist,  or  general  reader,  proposes  to  himself  to  turn 
at  once  to  the  ouince,  apricot,  cherry,  or  chestnut,  'ilie  changes  the  genera 
to  which  these  fruits  belong  have  been  subjected  to,  are  wdl  known,  so  that 
no  reader,  without  previouslv  consulting  the  contents  or  index,  could  deter- 
mine whether  he  should  look  for  the  quince  as  a  pyrus  or  cydonia,  the  apri- . 
cot  as  a  pninus,  as  it  b  in  Donn  (loth  edit,  by  Lmd.),  or  an  armeniaca,  as 
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it  is  in  Sweet  (Hon.  8ab.)|  the  sweet  chestnut  as  a  fagus,  as  id  Smith's 
En^ish  Botany,  or  a  castanea,  as  in  both  Donn  and  Sweet.  Again,  where 
both  Donn  and  Sweet  ogree,  as  in  the  case  of  the  peach,  which  is  amvgda- 
Itis  in  both  these  authors,  yet  both  are  departed  from,  and  in  the  Catalogue 
before  us  the  peach  and  nectarine  are  arranged  under  the  generic  name 
perdca.  We  by  no  means  question  the  propriety  of  these  alterations ;  on 
the  contrary,  under  such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Sabine,  we  have  no  doubt  of 
their  bdng  improvements ;  all  that  we  assert  is,  that  they  render  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  of  the  Catalo^e  of  nd  manner  of  use.  The  only 
certtdn  way  of  finding  out  an3rparticular  fi-uit  is,  by  tuminf  to  the  index, 
where,  as  Englbh,  Latin,  and  French  names  are  given,  both  generic  aod 
specific,  this  is  very  readily  accomplished,  and,  being  so,  if  any  one  anranse- 
ment  in  the  body  of  the  worit:  was  better  than  another,  it  mi^t,  without  tne 
slightest  inconvenience,  have  been  adopted. 

Having  shown  that  the  alphabetical  arrangement  in  this  Catalogue  is 
perfectly  useless,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  in  what  way  placing  the 
different  fruits  together,  according  to  their  natures,  would  have  been  useful. 
Not  to  waste  time,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  sa^,  that,  bv  method,  ideas  are 
received,  reasoned  on,  and  applied,  in  masses  mstead  of  sinely. 

The  bare  inspection  of  the  table  of  contents  of  a  wo^  methodically 
arranged  conveys  instruction  relative  to  the  things  enumerat«l,  while  a 
mere  alphabetical  display,  however  perfect,  can  never  convey  an  idea 
beyond  tnat  of  the  A,  6,  U.  Such  is  our  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  me- 
thodical arrangement  over  alphabetical  series,  that  we  should  wi£  to  see  it 
i^)plied  even  to  dictionaries  of  languages  when  on  a  laree  scale,  such  as  the 
oneinal  editions  of  Johnson,  Chambaud,  and  Ainsworth,  with  alphabetical 
incfexes  at  the  end  or  the  beginning,  to  serve  thejpurpose  of  ready  reference. 
We  trust  we  shall  never  see  another  edition  of^  Miller's  Dictionary,  or  of 
any  botanical,  horticultural,  or  agricultural  work,  of  any  extent,  much  less 
a  general  encydopsedia,  on  the  A,  B,  C  plan.  We  do  not  intend,  however, 
to  azgue,  that  such  methodical  dicdonaries  should  supersede  the  use  of  the 
common  abridgments,  nor  that  alphabetical  botanical,  or  fruit  tree  cata^ 
logues  should  be  given  up ;  but  we  assert,  that  in  most  eases  where  the 
alphabet  has  been  taken  as  a  guide,  method,  that  is  the  nature  of  the  things 
arranged,  would  have  been  incomparably  preferable ;  while,  for  the  purpose 
of  ready  reference,  an  alphabetical  index  would  not  only  have  been  suffi- 
cient, but  even  more  convenient  than  alphabetical  order  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  We  may  refer  to  our  own  Encyclopaedias,  or  the  Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana^  as  contrasted  with  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Dr.  Rces,  in  proof  of 
our  assertion. 

But  to  return  to  the  Cataio^e  before  us,  we  insist  that  nothing  would 
have  been  lost  in  point  of  facility  of  reference,  and  something  considerable 
gained  in  the  knowledge  of  vegetable  affinities,  by  amethodicalarrangement* 
A  work,  issued  by  a  bod^  of  men  devoted  to  a  particular  art,  and  intended 
to  become  a  ^  standard  m  the  British  dominions,"  should,  at  least,  not  have 
&llen  short  of  the  improvements  of  the  age.  Let  the  reader  contrast  the 
two  following  columns,  and  judge  for  himsdE 

A^kakdkal  Order,  a$  in  ike  CaMogue.         Vaiurdl  Order,  or  Order  i^f  Vegetahie  JiffMtg.  : 

Species  and  Spedca  and 

Vari«liea.  DiooTTXASOlfKS.  VMieUes. 

Amdanchier    ..m......m..m«....«......»..     3  jMctuuxa.  Aanoaa  ..M.....Cu«tanl  Apple...     2 

AmTgdalas    .........  Almond    10  Berberidea.  Berbeiis Bert)CTi7  10 
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But  while  we  entirely  disapprove  of  the  arraDgement  of  this  Catalogne, 
we  have  great  pleasure  m  higtny  approving  of  the  details  of  its  execution ; 
we  only  wish  tiiat  the  Dutch,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  names  of  the 
commoner  fruits  had  been  given  as  well  as  the  French  general  names,  which 
might  easily  have  been  done  from  Nemnich's  Lexicon  (in  the  Socie^'s  Li- 
brary). A  few  names  are  omitted,  for  instance,  some  of  Mr.  Braddick's 
pears  enumerated  in  this  Magazine,  vol.  i.,  the  Barandam  Cherry,  &c.  &c. ; 
which  we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  in,  merely  as  an  authority  for  or- 
thography. But  we  hate  to  notice  trifling  matters.  Even  as  it  is,  the 
Catalogue  will  be  of  great  use  to  nurserymen  as  an  authority  for  spelling 
the  French  names ;  and  subsequent  additions  will  become  of  still  greater 
value,  when,  in  consequence  oif  examining  the  fruits  in  the  garden  of  the 
Society,  the  varieties  of  each  species  shall  be  classed,  all  Uie  synonyms 
pointed  out,  and  the  bad  sorts  discarded,  as  has  been  carefully  and  ably 
done  in  the  case  of  the  strawberries.  There  is  no  man  in  Europe  so  fit 
for  superintending  and  getting  accomplished  this  most  desirable  object 
as  Mr.  Sabine ;  we  hope  he  will  in  due  time  accomplish  it ;  but  as  this 
will  recpire  a  number  of  years,  we  intreat  him,  and  the  Committee  of 
publication,  to  consider  whether,  in  a  second  edition  of  the  Catalogue^ 
It  would  not  be  worth  while  adopting  the  improvements  which  we  have 
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n^eited  In  Um  meaa  tim«  w^  hope  no  nursarydian  in  th«  Uoked 
Kiogdom  will  fiul  to  procure  this  Catalogue,  even  with  its  present  imperfeo* 
tioDs;  and  having  procured  it,  that  each  will  immediatdy  set  aboat  correct* 
ine  the  orthograj^v  of  his  lists  o(  fruits,  whether  in  manuscript  or  printed* 
We  invite  those  wno  take  our  advice  to  send  us  copies  of  tneir  new  edi- 


spelling  of  nurserymen' »  ^»..  ^.,...».wk»<m.,  ^  — «^  ->  r*^ 

stand,  especially  of  the  French  names^  may  be  considered  as  discreditable  to 
the  profession. 

Stenkeiuon^  John,  M.D.,  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
James  Morss  Churchill,  £sa.  Surgeon,  Fellow  of  the  Medico-&>tan]cal 
Society  of  London  :  Medical  Botany ;  or,  UlustraSons  and  Descriptions 
ai  the  Medical  Plants  of  the  Londoni  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharmar 
copodas,  with  those  lately  introduced  into  Mediod  Practice ;  comprising 
their  generic  and  specific  characters ;  English,  Provindal,  and  Foreign 
Appellations ;  a  copious  List  of  Synonymes ;  Botanical  Descriptions ;  ^lfl» 
tural  History;  Phyncal,  Chemicid,  and  Medical  Properties  and  Uses: 
including  also  a  Popular  and  Scientific  Description  of  Poisonous  Plants, 
r»rticularlv  those  tnat  are  indigenous  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  with 
Figures  coloured  from  Nature :  the  whole  forming  a  complete  System  of 
Vttetable  Toxicology  and  Materia  Medica.  London.  No.  1.  8vo.  3«.  6d» 
4  Plates,  coloured.  To  be  continued  Monthly. 

Plate  1.  is  Atropa  belkubmna,  deadly  nightshade.  The  poisonous  quali- 
ties  reside  in  every  part  of  the  plant,  and  predominate  in  the  fiuit.  The 
poison  is  of  the  narcotico-acrid  class,  and  operates  both  locally  and  by  en- 
tering the  circulation.  "  When  taken  in  an  over-dose  it  produces  symp- 
toms of  intoxication ;  vertigo ;  sickness ;  thirst,  and  difficulty  of  d^luti- 
tion;  the  pulse  becomes  low  and  feeble ;  the  face  swelled;  the  pupils  are 
dilated ;  vision  is  impaired ;  and  these  symptoms  terminate  in  con^sions, 
coma,  and  paral^sb."  Above  150  soldiers  ate  of  the  berries  at  Pima,  near 
Dresden,  exhibiting  the  rbove  and  other  technicalities,  and  at  last  died 
moving  their  hands  and  fingers,  and  exerting  their  voices  in  **  gay  delirium." 
To  remove  the  poison  from  die  stomach  Read's  pump  should  be  used ;  or 
sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper  taken  till  vomiting  is  excited. 

Plate  S.  is  Convolvulus  septum,  gfcat  bindweed,  the  roots  of  which  are  of 
ft  pucgative  quality,  a  property  which  belongs  more  or  less  to  all  the  species 
of  the  genius,  and  emmentiy  so  to  C.  scammonia. 

Plate  ^.  is  LoUum  temulentum,  bearded  darnel,  which  diflfers  from  L.  ar- 
vense  in  having  awns  on  the  spikelets.  The  seeds  have  mtoxicating  effects, 
and  by  the  laws  of  China  are  forbidden  to  be  used  in  fermented  liquors. 
Some  mstances  are  given  of  death  in  consequence  of  eating  bread  made  with 
darnel  and  refuse  wheat ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  ^  two  acres  of  ground  in 
Battersea  Fields**  were  lately  cultivated  with  damd,  as  it  is  supposed,  for 
being  miked  with  malt  for  making  beer.  The  antidotes  are  emetics,  and 
afterwards  abundance  of  vinegar  and  vrater. 

Plate  4.  is  Croton  tigUum,  pursing  croton,  a  native  of  Java  and  Ceylon ; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  purgatives. 

This  work  is  very  well  got  up,  and  will  be  useful  to  medical  men  in  the 
country,  as  conveying  a  knowledge  of  practical  botany,  and  v^etable  ma. 
tena  medica  at  the  same  tune. 

Robberdt,  J»  W,  Jun.  of  Norwich :  Geological  and  Historical  Observations 
on  the  Eastern  Vallies  of  Norfolk.  Norwich.  8vo.  pp.  76.  l  Plate. 

Geological  works  may  be  considered  as  having  the  same  relation  to  agri- 
culture in  its  most  extennve  sense,  as  worics  on  botany  have  to  the  ctmat 
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of  plants,  and  we  should  therefore  wish  to  see  them  more  generally  in  the 
hands  of  practical  men.  The  object  of  the  present  traet  is  to  prove  that 
the  sea  has  once  occupied  the  eastern  vallies  of  Norfolk,  and  the  valley  of 
die  Yare,  as  far  or  farther  than  the  city  of  Norwich ;  consequently' dtat  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  deepen  the  river  from  Yarmouth  to  Norwich,  so  as 
to  rend^  it  navigable ;  or  to  form  a  canal  between  Norwich  and  die  sea. 
Mid  render  that  city  a  port  for  shipping.  The  work  is  neatly  executed,  and 
of  considerable  load  interest. 

WmtteU,  Charles,  Esq.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  edited  by  Joseph  Jopling,  Architect,  Member  of  the  In- 
sdtutioo  of  Civil  Engineers,  inventor  of  the  Septenary  System  of*  gener- 
ating Lines  by  sraple  condnuous  Motion,  Instruments  for  drawing 
Curves,  &c  &c. :  Designs  for  Agricultural  Bufldings,  including  Labourer^ 
Cottages,  Farm-Houses,  and  Out-Offices,  conveniendy  arra^^  around 
Fold-yards,  and  adapted  to  Farms  of  various  Sizes  and  Descriptions;  to 
which  are  prefixed,  an  Essay  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Condidon  of 
Cottagers,  necessary  preliminary  Information  (illustrated  by  Wood-cuts^ 
for  constructing  Agricultural  Buildings,  and  Explanations  on  the  several 
Designs ;  together  with  an  improved  Field  Gfate,  and  Stand  for  a  Corn 
Rick.  To  which  are  added.  Plans  and  Remarks  on  Caterham  Farm- 
yard, as  it  formerly  was ;  and  also  as  it  has  been  improved.  London.  8vo. 
pp.  115.  IS  Plates. 

We  have  not  at  present  space  to  admit  of  going  into  details  respecting 
this  work,  but  we  cannot  delay  giving  it  as  our  opinion  that  it  is  by  far  the 
best  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject  of  whicn  it  treats.  Every  country 
architect  and  builder,  and  every  land-steward,  will  find  in  it  most  valuable 
informadon,''which,  if  acted  on,  would  greatly  improve  every  description  of 
a|rricultural  buildintrs  and  cott^es  in  poipt  of  comfort,  convenience,  dura- 
bility, and  efiect.  Having,  ourselves,J)aid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  this 
subject,  we  feel  some  confidence  in  ofiering  our  opinions^ 

CoUyns,  W.  Esq.  Surgeon,  Kenton,  near  Exeter :  Ten  Minutes'  Advice  to 
my  Neighbours,  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Salt  as  a  Manure ;  with  Direc- 
tions for  its  Application  in  Gardens,  Lawns,  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 
Exeter.  Pamph.  8vo.  4th  Edit.  li. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Collyns,  who  our  readers  will  recognise  as  our  corre- 
spondent on  the  subject  of  his  pamphlet  (GanL  Mag,  vol.  i.  p.  401  and 
vol.ii.  p.  160.),  is  to  shew  his  ne^bours  how  they  ^  may  avoid  their 
heavy  lime  buls,  by  substituting  a  dressing  more  dmcacious,  and  twenty 
times  as  cheap."  The  hish  duty  has  till  lately  prevented  salt  from  being 
used  as  a  manure ;  but  the  washing  of  the  lime-pits,  and  refiise  salt,  has 
always  been  eageriy  bought  up  in  Qieshire  and  odier  saline  districts  for 
that  purpose.  One  farmer  near  Droitwich  sowed .  wheat,  seven  years  in 
succession,  on  a  field  of  three  acres,  and  had  every  year  a  fidr  average  crop, 
having  dressed  with  salt  only.  Salt,  firom  se»-water,  Mr.  C.  comdders  the 
best  for  agricultural  purposea;  md,  after  a  variety  of  experiments,  he  is 
convinced  that  the  prderablemode  of  application  is  to  sow  it  on  the  sur- 
fece,  and  harrow  it  m.  The  following  is  given  as  a  recapitulation  of  Mr.  C.'s 
experience  as  to  quantity  per  acre. 

**  For  fallows,  firom  15  to  50  bushels  per  acre ;  for  wheat  and  rye,  from 
5  to  20  bushels ;  for  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  beans,  from  5  to  16  bushds;  for 
turnips  mangel  wurzel,  and  other  green  crops,  15  bushels  per  acre,  in  J»- 
nunry  or  February ;  for  meadows  and  other  grass  lands,  15  bushels  per  acre 
before  Christmas,  or  any  time  after,  during  hard  frost ;  for  potatoes,  10 
bushels  per  acre.  These  proportions  are  &  the  first  application  only^  as 
afterwards  much  less  willjbe  safficientf  for  1i^,  a  quarter  of  a  tiunarecU 
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we%ht  of  nit  to  etery  ton  of  hay;  for  after-griMs  5  bushels  per  acre.**  — 
Cp.  28.) 

^  '^  A  lump  ^of  Salt  hung  up  for  milch  cows  to  lick  occasionally,  not  only 
Inqiroves  their  condition,  bu4  when  they  are  eating  turnips,^  entirely  removes 
the  peculiar  tomipy  taste  from  the  milk  and  butter.  Horses,  too,  are  fond 
of  hcking  salt,  and  are  much  benefited  by  it,  especially  where  the  hay  is  not 
very  good :  it  is  also  said  to  cure  them  of  the  grease.    —  (p.  ^4.) 

The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  salt  acting  as  a  manure  is  contained  in 
die  following  passage :  Muriates  of  soda,  potass,  sulphates  of  soda  and 
potass,  and  mtrate  of  soda,  are  found  in  many  or  most  plants. 

'^  Now  it  is  admitted  that  lime,  which  is  a  salt  in  the  state  it  is  used  for 
manure,  carbonate  of  lime,  that  another  salt,  gypsum,  a  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  even  the  phosphate  of  lime  from  burnt  bones,  are  found  in  vegetables, 
and  constitute  their  condiment.  Why,  therefore,  should  it  be  d^i^  to 
muriate  qfsodoj  so  dtuated,  to  be  an  ingredient  in  their  food  also,  to  be  a 
QUtfmie,  and  not  a  stimulant  only."  — (p.  21.) 

GrantiQg  that  salt  is  or  may  be  in  a  slight  degree  food  for  plants  and 
animals,  surely  the  following  extract  proves  it  to  be  mainly  useful  from 
other  qualities. 

**  It  is  to  be  remembtf  ed  that  the  proportion  of  salt  I  have  set  down  as 
proper  for  the  difierent  crops,  is  for  the  mrst  salting  only ;  two-thirds,  and, 
m  ^many  places,  one-half,  tne  quantity  stated,  will  suffice  for  every  aubso- 
queht  dressing  for  succeeding  crops ;  and  as  the  effect  of  ^t  when  thus 
used  is  to  convert  the  dead  v^ewle  exuvise,  so  abundantly  existing  in  or  on 
almost  all  soils,  into  that  state  of  decomposition  in  which  they  most  readily 
become  the  pabulum  or  food  of  their  living  successors,  the  farmer  must  not 
expect,  as  he  too  often  does  to  his  own  loss  when  using  lime,  that  the  efiect 
of  the  first  dressing  will  be  continued  in  the  second  crop,:  without  a  second, 
though  a  smaller  application  of  the  decomposing  material,  which  it  is  also 
necessary  to  continue  for  every  succeeding  ullage.  And,  here,  too,  would  I 
observe,  that  from  difierent  experiments  I  have  made,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  benefit  of  using  marine  salt  gradually  increased  up  to  the  proportion  of 
16  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  as  gradually  decreased  to  40  bushels;  that  is  to 
say,  in  making  these  experiments  I  found  the  good  effects  of  the  salt  upon 
the  crop  gradually  increase,  as  I  went  on  to  determine  th^  precise  quanti- 
ties, till  I  used  16  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  that  its  fertilising  effects  appeared 
to  diminish  after  using  20  bushels,  on  to  40,  which  quantity  proved  destruc- 
tive both  to  grain  and  grass;  so  tiiat  20  bushels  per  acre  may  be  called  the 
maximum,  though  the  effect  from  14  to  20  bushels  per  acre  was  the  sa^ne ; 
but  beyond  this  quantity  the  crop  deteriorated."  —  (p.  25.) 

If  salt  or  lime  were  chiefly  valuable  as  food  for  plants,  it  is  not  likely 
that  40  bushels  per  acre  would  prove  **  destructive  to  both  grain  and 
grass." 

With  a  view  of  fiu^ilitating  the  experiments  we  have  recommended  on 
this  subject,  {Gard,  Mag.  vol.  ii.  p.  6.)  we  shall  only  add,  that  16  bu^ds 
to  the  acre  is  5  lbs.  10  bz.  to  a  perch,  and  5oz.  to  a  square  yard.  After 
what  we  have  already  said  (p.  6.),  we  need  not  repeat  our  most  anxious  wish 
to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Collyns,  whose  pamphlet  in  matter,  style,  and  in 
price,  is  well  adapted  to  circulation  amon^  farmers. 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  use  of  salt  in  kitchen-gardens ;  but  its  ^  caustic 
quality  kiUs  the  slu^gs,  srubs,  and  small  insects,  entirely  destroys  the  mosses, 
hchens,  and  fiingi,  in  old  pastures,  and  in  that  way  ^  the  use  of  salt  is  a  very 
great  improvement  in  lawns  and  pleasure-groirnds."  —  (p.  12.)  —  There  is 
ample  room,  therefore,  for  gardeners  to  make  experiments,  and  we  hope  they 
will  be  made  extensively,  and  the  results  sent  to  us  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
January  next,  as  before  requested.  {Gard,  Mag.  vol.  ii.  p.  6.) 
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Seele^  Andrew^  Eatf.  of  Croiswoodhili.  Member  of  the  Natural  History  and 
Agricultural  So€aietie8  of  Edinbui^ :  the  Natural  and  Agricultural  His- 
tory of  Peat-mofis  or  Turf4)og ;  to  which  are  annexed,  corroborative 
Writings,  Correspondence,  and  Observations,  on  the  Qualities  of  Peat 
or  Fen  Earth  as  a  Soil  and  Nf  anure ;  and  on  the  Methods  used  in  Scot- 
land for  converting  Moss  Soils  into  Arable  and  Pasture  Grounds,  Plant- 
ations of  Trees,  &c.  Edinburgh.  Svo,  pp.  401.  lOf.  6d. 

A  magazine  of  papers  on  the  subfect  of  peat,  and  of  the  improvements 
which  the  author  made  on  the  moss  farm  of  Crosswoodhill,  near  Edin- 
burgh ;  preceded  by  107  pages,'which  constitute  the  natural  and  agricultural 
history  of  peat  moss.  Tne  information  is  solid,  plain,  and  practicable ;  bat 
as  it  mdudes  nothing  that  was  not  perfectly  wc»l  known  before,  it  might 
have  been  more  usefully  conveyed  m  a  finh  of  the  space  of  paper  and 
print,  and  at  less  than  a  third  of  the  price. 

Draining  is  the  radical  improvement  of  moss  lands,  and  will  alone  and 
after  some  time  change  the  kind  of  plants  which  grow  on  their  surface.  I^ 
it  addition  to  draining,  the  surface  can  be  pared,  burned,  limed,  and  sown  with 
white  clover  and  a  mixture  of  perennial  grass  seeds,  sdmost  all  is  done  that 
is  advisaUe  to  do  under  ordinary  drcumstanceSb  Other  than  ordinary 
circumstances  will  admit,  or  may  render  advisaMe,  the  subjection  of 
moss  lands  to  a  rotation  of  crops,  or  to  planting  with  trees ;  but  these  are 
not  likely  to  be  (^frequent  occurrence,  especially  in  the  present  times. 
^  The  best  sorts  of  trees  for  planting  on  moss  lands  are  evidently  the 
birch,  alder,  willow,  and  indigenous  poplars.  The  Scotch  pine  is  found  to 
do  well,  and  also  the  spruce,  but  not  the  larch. 

**  At*  Whim,  in  Peebleshire,  the  seat  of  Sir  James  Montgomery,  Bart, 
diere  are  as  fine  spruce  firs,  perhaps  fifiy  years  old,  growing  on  a  deep  moss 
soil,  as  I  ever  saw.  There  are  likewise  many  other  good  trees  ^wing 
there,  and  I  was  informed  that  the  moss  is  so  very  deep  that  their  roots 
could  not  possibly  toudi  the  solid  ground." 

France. 

DUormeaux^  PauRn  M,  A. :  Les  Amusemens  de  la  Campagn^  oontenant 
1.  La  Description  de  tons  les  Jeux  qui  peuvent  ajouter  1 1'Agr^ment  des 
Jardins,  servir^  dans^les  F6tes  de  Fam^lle  et  de  Village,  et  repfuidre  la 

~  ^Histoire  Naturelle,  lesSoins  qu'exke 
Lnimaux,  le  Jardinage,  la  Piche,  les 
Navigation  d'Agr^nent,  des  R6cr4atiooA  de  Physique^ 
des  Notions  de  G^m^tne  pratique>  d'Astronomie,  de  GDomonique,  des 
Principes  de  Gynmastique  amusante,  d'Equitation,  de  Natation,  de 
P&tinage,des  Le9ons  surles  Artes  de  la  Menuiserie,  du  Tour,  du  Dessin,  de 
la  Perspective,  des  Recettes  agr^les  k  connaltre,  &c ;  et  g^6nlement 
tout  ce  qui  pent  contribuer  k  charmer  les  Loisirs  de  ceux  qui  habitent  la 
Campagne;  recueillis  par  plusieurs  Amateurs.  F^ris.  ISmo.  6  vols. 
40  pi.  fi4fir. 

This  work  is  favourably  spoken  of  by  the  French  critics.  "  We  find  in 
the  first  volume  treatises  on  the  poultry-yard,  recreative  gardening,  the 
languaee  of  flowers,  the  art  of  riding,  huntmg,  and  snaring  ammals.  i^ioot- 
in^  fishing,  the  culture  of  silk-worms,  and  bees,  form  the  second.  TTie 
third  trea^  of  natural  history,  the'  art  of  swimming,  amateur  navigation, 
peometry,  amusing  astronomy,  the  construction  of  sun-dials,  joinery,  tum- 
mg,  the  fabrication  of  arbour-work  and  fire-works ;  finely,  the  fourth 
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▼oiome  ii  rewryed  to  the  notions  of  perspective,  opdcs,  the  art  of  con- 
veying information  by  signals,  hydraulicg ;  to  games  of  dexterity,  as  well  in 
▼iUage  fieatiTals  as  in  gardens,  and,  in  short,  to  gymnastic  exercises." 

ZJn  Jeardimer  Agronome :  Annuaire  du  Jardinier  et  de  I'Agronome,  pour 
1886.    Paris.     l8mo. 

This  is  intended  as  a  rival  work  to  the  Bon  Jardinier,  hut  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  on  the  principle  of  never  repeating  what  has  been  said  in  the 
preceding  year ;  **  so  that,  as  the  author  observes,  **  after  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  years,  the  purchaser  will  possess  a  work  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
volumes  of  original  matter." 

PiroUcy  M.,  Amateur  Cultivator,  and  formeriv  Editor  of  the  Bon  Jardinier : 
Le  Jardinier  Amateur,  ou  THorticulture  Iwifais ;  Premier  Suppl^ent. 
Paris.   ]2mo.  8fr. 

The  ^  Jardinier  Amateur''  is  a  useful  treatise  on  horticulture,  as  practised 
in  France,  perha|)8  preferable  to  the  Bon  Jardinier.  It  appear^,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  {Gard.  Mag.  vol.L  p.  519.)  in  1825.  M.  Pirolle  in- 
forms us,  that  every  year,  instead  of  a  pretended  new  edition,  a  detached 
supplement  will  be  published,  and  tne  present  b  the  supplement  for 
1826-7. 

In  glancing  it  over,  with  a  view  to  detect  any  thing  new  or  curious,  the 
first  thing  we  notice  is  Rumex  patientia,  or  patience-dock,  recommended  as 
an  excellent  sorrel  spinnage.  It  seems  that  plant  has  fallen  into  disuse  in 
France  as  well  as  in  Britain.  Poire  Sabine,  is  said  to  be  only  Poire  d'Austrasie. 
^  Cette  poire  finira  sans  doute,  comme  tant  d'autres,  par  se  aonner  ou  se  vendre 
sousVin^  noms  diflR^rens."  The  culture  of  tulips  is  becoming  fiishionable  in 
the  nei^bourhpod  of  Paris ;  six  lines  are  put  in  a  bed,  and  hsts  are  given  of 
the  sorts  adapt^  for  ^each  line ;  what  adds  to  the  value  of  these  lists  is,  that 
the  colours  are  designated  after  each  name.  Similar  lists  for  this  country 
we  hope  to  receive  firom  Mr.  Groom  or  Captain  Butler.  Auriculas  are 
said  to  be  still  rare  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  the  Li^gois  are  the 
greatest  cultivators  of  this  flower  on  the  Continent.  By  an  error,  probably 
accidental,  the  catalogues  of  English  nurserymen  are  said  to  contain  only 
twenty-seven  varieties  of  chrysanthemum,  while  that  of  M.  Noisette  contains 

a,  and  that  of  M.  Soulange-Bodin  still  more.    Anemone  perennis  sein« 
Drens,  sent  to  M.  Pirolle  last  year,  flowers  like  the  Bengsl  rose,  from 
to  November.    We  are  not  aware  that  this  variety  of  anemone  is 
known  about  London. 

In  an  article  on  the  varieties  of  rose,  now  so  numerous,  we  are  informed 
that  almost  every  variety  has  nearly  half  a  dozen  of  names,  and  that  though 
some  commercial  catalogues  enumerate  above  1000  of  these  names ;  yet 
that  it  is  allowed  by  the  best  judges  about  Paris  and  Rouen,  that  there  are 
only  between  SOO  and  400  distinct  sorts  in  the  nurseries.  By  far  the  best 
collection  in  France  is  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembouig ;  it  includes  all 
the  species  as  well  as  varieties;  M.  Hardi  the  gardener,  on  purpose  to 
enrich  this  collection,  has  examined  the  roses  of  the  principal  gardens  of 
England,  Holland,  and  France ;  every  year  he  receives  a  number  of  addi- 
tions, which,  after  flowering,  he  either  rejects  or  adds  to  his  collection  as 
they  prove  new  or  mere  repetitions ;  and  though  he  has  nearly  JOOO  names 
in  his  catalogue,  yet  he  acknowledges  that  the  distinct  sorts  in  his  posses- 
sion do  not  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  names,  than  the  distinct  sorts 
in  the  nurseries  do  to  the  printed  sale  lists. 

The  following  list  is  given  of  ''  Roses  which  appear  the  most  worthy  of 
selection  by  amateurs,  tw  en  from  the  most  numerous  collections  of  France." 
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ib  ifae  lists  in  tbk  couoCty  eontain  no  descripdve  particiilars^  (ekcqiCiag^ 
the  firt  of  Scotch  roses  by  Messrs.  Austin  and  M'Aslan,  noticed  p.  109.) 
that  now  given  may  prove  a  useful  guide  jat  this  season  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  wish  to  possess  a  choice  collection.  They  may  be  had  from 
any  of  the  princqial  norserymen,  and  at  an  average,  we  beGeve.  of  3«.  per 
ftandard,  or  1«.  per  dwarf.  We  have  numbered  themy  to  fiicilitate  the 
giving  of  orders^  as  all  the  principal  nurserymen  in  Britain  and  France  take 
this  Mflfgazine.  A  good  method  of  giving  an  order  is^  —  so  many  from  each 
division,  or  —  for  so  much  money  from  each  division,  —  leaving  the  chmee 
to  the  nurseryman.  By  this  mode,  a  better  bargain  is  got,  and  with  less  risk 
of  disappointment,  than  by  fixing  on  names  at  random,  which  may  happen 
to  be  scarce,  dear,  or  bad  growers. 

Those  mariced  (*)  are  in  flower  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  and  consti- 
tute a  choice  collection  for  a  verv  small  suxlen ;  r.  red ;  w.  white;  rr. 
crimson ;  fi»  flesh ;  v.  violet ;  &/.  black ;  /.  bght ;  d.  dark  ;  sL  striped ;  Mir. 
variegated ;  p.  purple ;  y,  yellow,;  hi,  lilac ;  or»  orange. 

Sect.  I.  —  Roum  uAihflowen  of  a  smaUtize,  or  from  IS  to  18  Sues  in 

dittmeler  ;  36  sorts. 


I  Agatbe  k  Seun  carnto,>IL 
£  Agatbe  inenreQleuie,>IL 
8  Aflathe  odoraDte,  r. 

4  Aukre,  r. 

5  Anau,  cr. 

7  Bengale  aoteMiQe^  r. 

8  renoocuteroac,  d,  r. 

9  — — —  Roxelane,  dL  r. 
V)  -»^^-  Suguia,  d.  f. 
II  Camdlia.  r. 

IS  Centfeuiflei  anfiBonv,  r. 
1S2  groa  pompon,  r. 


14  Centfeuinei  imioe,  r. 

15  Cr(Ax  de  la  IMoo,  r. 

16  Damas  multiflore.jl 

17  OracUia»m 

18  Hdosericea,  cr. 

19  Hybride  illuatre, ». 

SO  JuDon  Hvteide,  rote.    .' 
81  La  Btoiule,  to. 

22  La  Maibi^,  rote, 

23  UoeliMe,  roee. 

24  Pauline,  roee.fi. 

25  Petite  Agathe,  rote.fi. 

86  .Camde  migaonne,  fL 


27  FteCite  Eveone,  cr, 

28 Eugtsie, 

29  •— ^  JuDon,  rote. 

aopii 

31 


mpKDeUeiaune.  jr. 

— — ^-^  douUecan^ 


BeiK 


82  Renoocule  pompR,  p  er. 

83  RoM  Beithet,  r. 

3i Volhne,  cr.  wkt. 

83  Toque  rmrale,  rem. 
86  Victoire  bixarrep 


Sect.  II. —  Roses  with  flowers  ofUte  second  size,  or  from  18  to  24 

diameter;  9i  sorts. 


87  Adeline,  rote. 

88  Agathe  admirable,  nwf.pML 

89  I  Fatim6,  rote. 

40  '—  prollftre,  rose. 

41  .roae,  wne. 

48  —  royde^  to.  rote. 

43  AIIm  aurantia,  y.  or. 

44  Aleundrine,/L  ML 

45  Anino^,  er. 

46  Belle  bouquetiire,  d,  r. 
€1  — —  olympe,  r. 

48 tan*  flatterie,/! 

49  *  Bengale  atropooipre,  p. 
80  4         ■     beUede  MonM,;ii 
51  »    ..■■      blanc  ordinaire,  m 
SR  *  ——-  blanc  du  Luxem. 

bourg»  w. 
63  «  — — oouleurdechairjf. 
54  •  '—  double  rouge  in. 


SB 

56  « 

67  ♦ 


d.r, 
d.  r. 


58  * 


r. 


^ 


n  « 


o. 


•  ducheMe  deParme, 

—  Etna,  d.  r. 
—grot  pompon  roae. 


•  VHare^fiame. 
>  unique,  to. 

•  renoncule  violette, 

•  splendenf,  r. 


62  « Bengale     th€    &    flenn 

rouges,  r. 

63  « ^Temaux,  r. 

64  Bisarre  de  la  Chine,/. 

65  I—  flamm£,>L 

66  ■  noir.  bL 

67  Blanche  vidaofie  to.  9. 

68  Calypso,  er. 

69  C^ettine,  to. 

70  Celestis  alba,  w. 

71  CentfeuUei  gauffir^, «/. 

72  ■  panachM,  tt. 

73  aementine,  r. 

74  Cramolsi  grand  feu,  cr. ' 

75  Damas   torraenteuz    blanc 

panacb£,  car. 
76 d*  Italie,  A 

77  —  argent*,  jl 

78  —  pr^eux,  JL 

79  IHianire,  r. 

80  Duchefsed'Angonleme,  >L 

81  DupuCren,  cr. 

82  Egerie,  r. 

83  Fabert,  er. 

84  Feu  brilliant,  cr. 

85  Folie  Bonap«rte,ylfry  r. 

86  Gu^rin,  ». 

87  LaBth&iie,>S. 

88  La  Tendreise,  rote  o. 

89  LaValette,«K;l 

90  L*  inTincible,  d.  r. 


91  Leda,  rote, 

92  Manette,  k 

93  Mordant  de  Launay,  rem. 

94  HousieuaedeIaF1dclie,r0«r. 
96  ■  panachte,  sL 

96  Obscurity  ^ 

97  Palmyre,  rote. 

96  Pimprendle  doiMe  mar- 
brte,  wtr. 


99 
100 


Tdle,  tot. 


blanche  nou- 
du    Luxem- 


bouig,  to. 

101  Pnniatowaki,  tA 

102  Pourpre  bronae,  |k 
IQJ  ProvmsUan^n. 

104  Poit]andica,A 

105  —_^  double  violet,  n. 

106  Rouge  brons£,  dL  r. 


107 


el^aht,  d.  r. 


106  Renoncule  aigentfie^oar.tow 
109  Rose  de  Hesse,  cr. 

110 Augustine,  pale  rote, 

111 miile,  pHiv  to. 

112  — —  rerte  r.  and  green.     , 

113  La  rose  unique,  tOL  r. 


114 


unUBoKyO. 


115  Talma,  cr.  v. 

116  Valentine^  r. 

117  Violette  merreilleuse,  v.  tat 

118  Yorck  et  Lancastre,  w,  r. 


m  Gardening  and  Rural  ^jiatz. 


fl7 


SvcT.  III.— it0fc#  upM  Jhwn9  <^  i^  tMtd  dtmgmion,  or  abtmi  90  Ami  m 

diameter:  85  $orU, 


119  AfitfaedtFbctiinl,fwe. 
ISO  —  prninidjuie,  rme, 
391  AimaMeHoi 


[artaue,  w.>IL 
r. 


123  Ai^  taiHp  tt  Aigle  aelr, 

IM  Atth^mitf. 

1525  AltMioA,  nae, 

tSB  Aiiiate  d*  OiWfliM,  tote. 

W  Bmu  Caniiin,^ 

188  — >^  Telottn.K 

1S9  BeftuUpale,/.r. 

130  Bdle  Anguite,  w, 

131  Belle  Didoo,  r.  w. 
192  — — «.  EquernolM,  cr. 

ISS Lbe,  WLJL 

IM Loa!M,r. 

155  —  Mlgooluie,  fwr. 
ISS  Bai«ideCatbeffiiielL,foi« 
my  itimMt 

137  «  Bengale  due  de  Gram. 

taoat,  roae.JL 

138  « Moli^  raic 

139  «  ^—  Mtiite,  M^iA. 

140  *     '         tM,  cream. 

141  BoqueC  parfUt,  cA«rry. 
M8  CudfiMLl  praUfeic,  er. 
MS  Cflnfeftuille  Deoenwt,  r. 
IM VanapMndoock, 


176 
177 
178 


181 
IflS 


VSt  Cluulbtte  dt  k  ClianMi,    176 

148  Coquette,  fotf. 

149  Cottronne  ImpMale,  cr. 

150  Danuu  pounce,  fl, 

151  DeUne,fT«r.       . 

158  Deiibataliies,  cr. 

153  DUr4e,  er. 

154  BiM  DieoemeC,  rom. 

156  Floride,  raie. 
166  Oalacfe,  rtm.  w. 

157  Oeoi^eone  row. 
168  Grande  moDarebic^  cAcfry. 

159  luoomparable     T^iKem. 

boorg,  roeft   . 

160  Indlca  aoaior,  ro9e. 

161  Jeaonette,  r. 
16B  JuDOD,  er. 

165  La  Peyrouie,  Jf.  rote. 
164  La  plus  belle  daaVkoteCtas 

166  La  Viilette,  rote. 
laS  Lteaide  d.  r. 
VSt  Ludda  npuvelle,  r. 
168  Madame  de  TYewm,  r. 
16B  Idanteau  rouge.yf. 

rojal,  r. 


▼elle, 


taUaehe  nou- 


canife. 


.cr, 

MutabUii,  cr. 

179  Oiiieiueut  def  roogei,  r. 

180  Ouhll  del  Fran^alf,  er. 
Paaae-velouMy  V. 
Plmprenellr    i 

fleun,  r. 

*>intnf  Wj,  r. 


183 

184  Pouxpre  ardoii^  k 

185  ~  ■  ' 
186 


Pnnbiithfe,  er. 

Quatra  aalioof  saiii  ipiaae. 


187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
198 
198 
194 
196 


170 
171 
172 


145 


r. 


146  Cenuiy,  rote.  m. 


VUimnbD,  r. 


Merrellleuie  xouge^^lL 
lflnerre,>S. 
173  Mouneuae  ordinaire,  r. 
"blanche  oidi. 


174 


nalre,  to. 


Roi  4ei  TiolelH  ^  v- 

Bote  det  poteB«»  rofc 

— —  du  Roi,  cr. 

parot,rNK 

Btrite,  tt. 

Rouge  formidable,  r. 

Roxdane,  d.  rott. 

Sabunon,jL 

SaphOflwir. 
196;8pectabUif  poxpurea,  p.     \ 
1^  Superbe  brun,  0. 

198  Tcint  douz.il. 

199  Temple  de  ttan,  r. 

900  IVamparente,  rote. 

901  TMomphe  de  Flore,  raie.  " 

902  — — — •  del  daaaet,  rote. 

903  pou»pre,yu 


Sect.  IV.  —  Roses  uM  flowers  of  the  largest  size,  or  5  irtches  and  upwards 

in  diameter ;  51  sorts. 

940  lfltbridate,>. 

941  Morpha,  d.  r. 
948  NouTelle  PiToine  de  LUi& 

843  Ourika,dLr. 

944  FiToine,  vl 

845  «  PMtlandiea  gmuliflon; 

rotcS^ 
946  Prince  de  Oallea,  er. 
847  Princecae  de  Salm,  roae: 
948  Provini  moDttreux,  roar.  v. 
940  Roie  de  Meaine,  rott.fi.  . 
860  Sainte-H6Itee,  d.  rote.  ».  * 

851  S^ign€,  ro$e. 

852  Tolwm  d'or,  y. 

853  lYlomplieduLuzembouig, 
rote.  ( 

864  Tuiban  royal,  r.  v. 


904  Agathe  Oariaie,  iL 

805 Corfne.A 

906  —  macniflque,jl 

807  Athalie,;!. 

906  Belle  d'  Aunay,  A 

809 d*  Auteui],^ 

810 Haine,  rote. 

911 ^;de  Trianon,  rote. 

S12 Henriette,  rote. 

813 Thiriw,  rote. 

814  Bengale  Kvolne,  rote. 

815  CarUer,  /.  r. 

816  Cell,  L  r.   ' 

817  CentfettUleid'Auteun,! 

818  — ^—  de    BnixeUei,. 


819 

sao 

981 


de  la   Meuie, 

de|Nancy,  rote. 
Nouvelie     du 


892  Centfeuillei  ▼ierge.  /.  rote. 
983  Centifoliapulcherrima,  roc. 
884  ^—  del  Pdntiei,ra«r. 
895  OrcaMienne,  roic. 

886  Conitance,  ou  grande  roie 

de  Hollande,  roir. 

887  CornouaiOei  a.  tU. 
8S8  Courttn, /f. 
889  Due  de  Berry,  d.  r. 

830  — —  de  Chartra,  d.  r. 

831  ExalboroMaw.>l. 

832  Globe  cfieste,  A 
833-  Grand  Trfompbc,  roic  v. 
834  H6cate,  er. 
836  lUuatre,  roic 
996  LSonidas,  rote. 
9Sn  Bfadame  de  Stael,  rccc.  cr. 
836  M£bul|  cr.  rote. 
839  MenreiUe  du  monde,  roir. 

cAcffy. 


.1 


Luxembouzg,  dL  rote. 

Sect.  V.  *—  Climbing  Roses;  12  subspecies^  and  numerous  varieties  of 

Noisettes  and  MuUiJlora, 


865  Roia  arvemii,  fv. 
956  fiemperrirens,  tK 
857  Bracteata,  w. 
8SB  Hozburghi,  w. 
859  MoKhata,  ib.    ilDgle  and 
double. 


860  Bankilana,  w.  and  y.,iingle 
and  double. 

861  Multiflora,  lereral   Tario- 
tie*,  «pi  and  L  r. 

868  GreviUii,|iL 
863  Noliette^  jwi^r. 


864  Bounault,  roac. 

966  Rerena,  r. 

866  Runelliana  ;  the  Cottage 
Toie  of  Menn.  Cormack 
and  Sinclair,  juilf  redjarge 


Sect.  VI.  —  Scotch  Roses  ;  500  distinct  sorts. 

Thoie'inay  be  lelected  ftom  Meun.  Austin  and  M*Ailan*i  deicrlptiTe  one-^eet  catalagoe 
beltoe  commended,  (p.  102.)    Fifty  lorta  will  make  a  handsome  ooUecUon. 

M.  I^olle  gives  a  list  of  synonyms,  ({^.71 — 73.)  which  will  be  found 
verv  useful  to  such  nurserymen  as  intend  reducing  their  catalo^es  to  truth 
and  real  usefulness.  Indeed,  as  the  varieties  enumerated  both  m  THorticul- 
teur  Frao9Bis,  and  its  supplement,  have  short  descriptions  added,  both  works 
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man  be  profitabl j  ooofiilted  hf  the  Dritfah  ouldvator  for  the  puqxMe  ak- 
luded  to. 

Launu  nitida  and  other  ipecies  have  been  introduced  by  M.  Soulange- 
Bodin;  and  the  same  disdnguished  cultivator  brought  from  Antwerp  a 
double  white  nerium  oleando'.  Cydonia  chinensis  flore  lutea.  Camellia 
axillaris,  Dianthus  bellidifolius.  Anemone  aiborea,  probably  a-  spedes  of 
Atragene,  Peeonia  humea,  **  qui  I'Anglatt  I'ont  dedi^  au  philosophe 
Hume,^  (!  !}  and  some  other  plants,  are  mentioned  as  of  recent  intro- 
duction. 

The  establishment  of  our  correspondent,  the  Chevalier  Soulange-Bodin, 
at  Fromont,  is  described,  as  *^  conceived  op  a  plan  the  most  extensive  and 
well  devised,  and  developed  with  a  rapidity  and  a  success  which  does  the 
greatest  honour  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  concq)tions,  and  the  ardour  of  the 
zeal  of  its  proprietor  and  founder."  Three  years  ago  the  Fromont  garden 
was  a  part,  or  English  pleasure-ground,  of  about  100  acres ;  at  present  it 
is  a  nursery  with  numerous  hot-houses  of  every  dimension,  constructed  with 
skill,  elegance,  and  economy.  The  compartments  of  the  garden  are  ar- 
ranged and  prepared  accorduig  to  the  oifferent  descriptions  of  nursery 
propagation  ana  culture;  in  some  the  soil  is  trenched  and  sifted  to  a  great 
depth ;  in  others  it  is  removed  and  replaced  by  beds  of  peat  mould. 
Every  thing  u  arranged  in  the  most  ordorly  manner,  and  all  tne  compart- 
ments, as  well  as  the  plants,  are  named  on  labels  conspicuously  placed,  so 
that  a  stranger,  in  a  great  measure,  sees  and  understands  the  purpose  of 
every  part,  and  the  name  of  every  object,  without  the  necessity  of  en<{iiiring 
of  his  guide.  This  may  afibrd  a  useful  hint  to  some  other  establishments. 
M.  S.-Bodin  has  published  a  priced  catalogue  of  plants  on  sale  at  Fromont, 
i^GarcL  Mag,  vol.L  p.  196.)  and  M.HroUe  assures  us  timt  the  prices  are 
very  moderate,  considering  the  rarity  of  some  of  the  plants ;  ana  that  it  is 
intended  to  lower  these  prices  in  proportion  as  the  (ufficuldes  of  propaga- 
tion are  surmounted.  Mr.  P.  miys  tne  highest  compliments  to  the  enthu- 
siasm and  perseverance  of  M.  S.  Bodin,  and  rdoices  as  we  do  in  his  success. 

It  has  bc^n  observed  to  us  by  several  En^isn  gardeners  who  have  been 
at  Fromont,  that  it  is  the  omy  nursery  ^tablishment  on  the  Continent 
which  resembles  those  of  England ;  and  this  we  consider  to  be  the  mott 
solid  and  substantial  tribute  which  can  be  paid  to  its  proprietor. 

Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Oosetif  Baron  de:  Die  landwirthschaftliche  Erziehungsanstalt  in  Gem. 
Establishment  for  Agricultural  Education  at  Gem  in  Bavaria..  Afunich. 
8vo.  pp.  39. 

Chsen,  Baron  de:  Rede  gehalten  bei  Erofihung  der  landwirthschaftliche 
Erziehungsanstalt  in  Gem.  Discourse  pronounced  on  the  Opening  of  the 
Establishment  for  Agricultural  Education  at  Gem.  Munich.  8vo.  pp.80. 

The  Baron  de  Qosen  is  the  pro^nietor  of  Gem,  an  extensive  estate  m 
the  circle  of  the  Lower  Danube  in  Bavaria,  and  his  principal  object  in 
forming  the  present  institution,  is  to  educate  the  poorer  children  on  his 
own  estate,  and  especially  orphans.  In  his  prospectus,  he  states  that  he 
has  examined  the  schools  at  Hofwyl  and  Hohenheim,  that  of  M.  Voght 
(Gard,  Mag,  vol.  i,  p.  441.)  near  Altona;  the  institution  for  orphans  and 
poor  children,  established  by  M.  de  Tuskow  at  Friedrichsfeld,  near  Berlin, 
and  a  similar  institution  near  Basle,  and  adopted  at  Gem  what  he  found 
excellent  in  each.  In  addition  to  die  children  on  his  own  estate,  he 
proposes  to  take  fifW  or  sixty  other  children,  the  orphans  or  the  poor  of 
other  districts  at  50  fl.  per  annum.    These  children  are  to  be  from  ten  to 
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tmdweymnitm^m^toremahifireyeBnbkhheUaJbMiment.  He  en- 
yy  to  1^  tSetn  three  torts  of  instruction ;  viz.  elementary,  as  reading, 
wnfang^  anthmetk,  and  oosmomphv ;  technical,  as  agriculture,  domestic 
economy,  and  all  the  trades  which  belong  to  them,  such  as  butchery,  meal- 
making  spinning,  distillery,  brick -making,  ftc  Sic;  practical,  that  is,  how 
to  work  in  or  execute  all  these  rural  occupations,  mple  as  well  as  female, 
including  spinning,  tailoring,  milking,  cheese-making,  ftc.  The  establiAb* 
ment  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  November,  1895;  in  the  discourse  pro- 
nounced on  which  occasion,  it  is  stated,  that  when  the  children  have  com- 
pleted their  education,  they  will  be  fit  to  embrace  any  of  the  different 
professions  which  belong  to  rural  economy  $  such  as  miller,  baker,  innkeeper, 
gardener,  forest-keeper,  brick-makeri  distiller,  &c» 

All  the  labours  of  the  establishment  are  to  be  performed  by  the  pupils ; 
an  account  u  to  be  opened  for  each  individual,  in  which  he  is  to  be  cnarged 
with  the  prime  cost  of  his  food,  clothing,  and  instruction,  and  credited  with 
the  estimated  value  of  his  labour,  and  u  at  the  period  when  he  leaves  the 
establishment  there  should  be  a  balance  in  his  favour,  it  is  paid  him.  Daron 
de  C.  calculates  that  in  most  cases  the  pupils  will  have  something  to  receive. 

ferhandlun^en  des  Verems,  &c.    Transactions  of  the  Prussian  Gardening 
Society.  Part  IV.  Berlin.  4to.  8  pi.  3  thdlr. 

The  principal  paper  in  this  Pari  b  on  the  construction  of  hot-houses, 
by  Mr.  Otto,  the  secretary,  and  Mr.  Schramm,  inspector  of  buildings,  or 
what  we  would  call  survevor.  It  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
judicious  treatises  on  tne  subject  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  Con- 
tinent, where,  as  Mr.  Otto  observes  in  his  introduction,  that  department  of 
garden  architecture  has  undergone  an  entire  revolution  withm  the  last 
twenty  years.  Six  of  the  plates  are  in  illustration  of  this  treatise,  (which  is 
also  published  separatehr,  price  2  thr.  lOgr.)  and  the  remaining  two  are  of 
Cassia  rostrata,  and  Hibiscus  fugax,  handsome  stove-plants,  with  yellow 
flowers.  All  the  papers  in  this  and  Uie  preceding  parts  will  afterwards  be 
duly  examined  with  a  view  to  extracts;  here  we  have  only  room  to  notice 
the  establishment  in  Esslingen  of  a  society  for  sendins  out  botanical  col- 
lectors ;  a  much  better  plan,  in  our  opinion,  than  joiiung  that  department 
with  horticulture. 

Italy. 

IlFattore  (H  Campagna;  or,  the  Land  Steward;  a  monthly  agricultural 
Journal.    Milan.  8vo. 

The  number  for  May  contains  an  able  article  on  the  necessity  of  educating 
the  agricultural  population,  and  on  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  pur- 
pose. These  means  are  the  Sunday  and  holyday  schools  for  teacninig 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  to  the  younger  children ;  and  week-day 
schoc^s,  to  be  established,  and  in  great  part  maintained,  bv  the  principal 
proprietors,  for  teaching  the  operations  of  agriculture,  the  theory  of  their 
effects,  and  also  the  operations  and  theories  of  the  various  rural  arts  most 
connected  with  a  country  life,  such  as  the  various  branches  of  building,  the 
art  of  the  miller,  baker,  brewer,  smith,  veterinary  surgeon,  &c.  The  Sun- 
day schools  are  to  be  entirely  managed  by  the  local  clergy,  and  not  to 
commence  dll  after  Uie  church  service  has  been  completed ;  the  schools  of 
practiod  instruction  are  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  land-«teward  of 
the  estate  on  which  it  is  established ;  and  foreign  languages,  religion,  and 
politics  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  instructions.  In  many  cases,  the 
whole  of  these  instructions  will  be  given  by  the  steward  alone;  in  others 
he  will  have  competent  assistants,  and  chiefly  from  the  local  clergy.  The 
principal  expense  will  be  borne  by  the  proprietors,  but  a  part  also  by  the 
pufdls,  on  the  principle  that  what  costs  nothing  is  but  little  valued.  — 
The  cause  .of  knowlccige  is  prospering  all  over  the  world. 
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Aht.  IV.  —  Notices  of  New  Works  in  the  Press,  Sfc. 
^<r^««fc«m/  ^^  Treatise  on  the  Growth  and  Culture  of  the  Currant 

A  Ne^Edmon  of  Meteorolatfieal  Ettayt.  by  James  Frederick  Daniell, 

JP^  ^A»ortti».    Mr.  Strutt,  die  Author  of  «  Syiva  ftitannica."  a 
fpJendid  lena  of  porbaits  of  remarkable  trees,  in  imp4d  foUoT^«tf! 

^^    ^^?y'.  *•?:•"  ^™  Nature,  and  etched  by  himself. 

a:  u  ^  2}S**'»  Afwcofagio  SrUmnica.      The  second  edition  of 

«d  ri.pjiSt^v^r''^  ""  '^  ~"*^'  -^^"^  '^-- 

n^^Z.,^^  •^I""^^?^'  *"•  ■  CoUection  of  dried  Spedmens  of 

Author^  of  4e  Bankaan  Herbarium,  and  other  original  CoUectioiis.    1^ 
D.  Manano  La,<W  late  P«>fe«K)r  and  Director  o^tTBota^aa^S 

ot  ^th°"^  ^r^^f  *^^  Horticultund  Society^fSoT-S 
of  many  other  Scientific  Academies  in  Europe. 

This  work  wiU  contain  specimens  of  all  the  plants  crowini:  soontane- 

SZe^as'^^e.*"'"*^  "^  "^"^  ^•"^'''  ~°^^  ^^ 
It  win  be  published  in  parts,  each  containing  twentv-^vc  nlants.  fixed  nn 
^I^TH^'^ff*'-    Each.pe^Konas^=^Sf^ 

SSL  T^^f  Sf^r*;     ^•'J'  ^  •^  fi"*^  to  *e  paper  by  means  of 
Kem      **''*^*"''J''  *l»«y  «»«y  be  removed  without  any  fear  of  break- 

mySvJbe^ol^H  t!>?lf"t'^'  ^  ^r""  *^^  P^  °'  ?^^  "here  it 
«^  T^^Jl  7  ""*'  *?^  *™*  ^'^ "'  flowering.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
^m^jtr  **',^  '^^  '^^  P**"'  i*  to  le  met  withS,!Lin,of 
Sfrin^  Se  «,ri^»'"t»i:'  generJly  known;  thus  the  Author.'^ilst 
^^i-fh^l^??*"^  °^  thefinghsh  Botanist,  will,  at  the  same  time,  be 

morettit'^\'r/'"*'^  Botany  with  unremitted  attention  for 
Sid  thTTaS/S^'^io  .  "**  "?'  "Jtogether  trust  to  his  own  kn6Wle4ge, 
Kri^TAe  tm&s^^*'i.€'=V''*'^°«  "^  compared  with^ 
cS^R^J^^^^  •T*P*'  ^"^  f"*"'  ^  the  pi^session  of  the 
tho^rfA«nn^^^TH  i?'*'"'  e'r"?"*  ^^^  which  have  been  compared  with 

wWch  wtelvilf..»^^"^''^'?y'  "^^  Po»«s  the  ordinal  plante  from 

S,t:^sab%\TZfdl;jt^"l«?''^'*'  J^^ 

the  «  Emrlkh  FlnrT"  o«^    *^"®^  ^^  J*"'^^  Edward  Smith,  author  of 

Htr^z^t^^  by'^heSSthT'ltr^H*""  *?!::i5i"r'^ 

el^st  so„s.;wiU  ev«.  ,Lr  L1Srerp'°biish?/^^"'  "^^  "^  ""  **° 
95  SCn  wL^'  rLT''-;^"'  "^  ^r^-l  »'  *e  house  of  the  Author, 

amount  of  subscription,  to  te  ffih  ft^'     'l^u   ^T"'  ®*^   ■?"' 
reccivi,^  the  diflfeilent  R,m  Subscriptions  to  be  paid  on 

othS^mon'th.''**^^'"'"''^*^'.''"''  ''  '"  '■"««"«»^  to  publish  oneP*«eveor 
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ProfeBBor  La^Gasca,  ai  our  readers  will  recollect,  is  die  Author  of  the  in- 
teresting arfide  on  the  Botany  and  Gardening  of  Spain,  given  in  our  first 
volun]e(p.  235.);  and  whoever  recollects  the  feeling  manner  with  which 
this  truly  amialMe  man  dq^ores  the  mnfortunes  of  his  country,  and  rdates 
his  own  uohamyy  stoation,  **  a  fugitive  and  a  proscript  from  his  native 
country,"  wfll  joai  with  us  in  most  heartily  wiatui^  him  that  success  which 
he  merits,  not  only  as  a  Botanist,  but  as  a  victim  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
the  general  progress  of  society.  Little  do  many  of  our  readers  know  the 
arduous  strag^es  for  existence  incident  to  a  person  situated  like  Professor 
La-Gasca;  it  is  necessary  to  have  undergone  certain  changes,  —  to  have 
drank  one's  self  of  the  cup  of  misfortune,  —  to  form  an  idea  of  the  almost 
hopeless  adversity  of  his  case.  Yet  Mr.  La-Gasca's  resignation,  meekness, 
firmness,  and  even  cheerfulness,  are  truly  exemplary,  and  may  be  cited  as  an 
example  of  the  moral  sublime.  Occupation  and  employment  are  the  re- 
sources to  which  he  must  have  recouree,  and  on  these  accounts  we  sin- 
cerely hope  he  will  meet  with  a  full  measure  of  demand  for  his  Hortus 
ISccBsl 

The  usefulness  of  such  a  work  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  knowing  some- 
thing of  practical  botany  is  un^estionaUe ;  it  wilii>e  of  particular  interest 
to  ladies  who  take  an  interest  in  this  study,  as  it  furnishes  the  easiest  of  all 
ways  of  knowing  plants  by  sight ;  and  a  stock  of  this  sort  of  knowledge 
hud  up  in  youthj  and  which  may  be  done  by  a  Hortus  Siccus  within  doors 
or  in  a  city,  creates,  IflCe  a  taste  for  sketching  landscape,  a  distinct  source 
of  eBjoyroent  for  walks  in  the  country  during  the  af^-peribd  of  life.  It 
may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  as  the  indigenous  plants  of  twenty  miles 
rooKid  Loncion  will  include  most  of  the  native  plants  of  common  occurrence 
in  fiurope,  any  one  knowing  by^ht  all  that  wiU  be  contained  in  the  Hortus 
Siccus  I^ndioensis,  may  be  considered  as  having  a  very  respectable  know- 
ledge of  plants. 

*  It  will  be  seen  by  the  prospectus  that  Mr.  La^Gasca  has  the  countenance 
and  assistance  of  the  first  botanists  about  London.  To  such  botanists  in 
the  country,  as  have  specimens  of  indigenous  plants,  we  would  suggest, 
that  their  duplicates,  or  a  part  of  them,  would  in  all  probability  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  Mr.  La-Gasca.  We  would  farther  suggest  to  such  of  our  readers 
aa  do  not  know  much  of  botany  themselves,  or  who  wish  to  have  it  taught  in 
an  easy  and  effectual  manner  to  l^eir  children,  that  they  might  order  from 
Mr.  I  A-Gasca  dried  plants  ^r  this  purpose  with  great  ben^t.  They  might 
for  example  sive  any  or  all  of  the  following  orders. 

A  H^rhnSicouitO'Ultttirate  each  of  the  Twentif-four  CUusei  of  Imnteu9^ 
and  die  principal  Orders  in  each  Ch^  ;  which  might  be  done,  exclusive  of 
bmding,  for  any  suit)  ih^aa  $1,  to  90/. 

A  HorHA  SRccut  to  iUtutr^e  the  CUuie»  emd  Orders  tf  the  IftOurd  System, 
as  far  as  respects  Hardy  and  the  Common  Hdt4iouse  Plants ;  firom  7/.  to 

50/. 

A  Hortus  Siccus  of  the  PUmii  mat  commonly  met  with  m  Greai  SrHami 
whether  Natives,  in  Culture,  or  preservled  in  Hot-bouses ;  say  as  many  sorts 
as  can  as  be  afforded  for  2L  3L  5/.  7l  10/.  SO/.  &c. 

A  Hortus  Siccus  of  the  Plants  of  any  particular  Country,  which  would  be 
very  usefiil  for  persons  going  abroad ;  or  of  any  particular  Clou,  TMbe,  or 
Fawdiy  of  Plants,  as  the  Grasses,  Clovers,  Heaths,  Common  Weeds,  Medi- 
cinal Plants,  Poisonous  Plants,  Sec,  &c.  might  be  ordered,  and  the  pHce 
either  limited  before  hand,  or  lef^  to  the  discretion  of  Mr.  La-Gasca. 

Our  anxiety  that  Mr.  La^Gaica  should  be  fillly  occupied  will,  we  tnist, 
be  a  sufiicient  excuse  to  him  for  having  gone  into  so  much  detail  without 
saying  any  thing  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  to  our  readers  fcnr  having  oc- 
cupi^  so  niuch  room,  in  showing  now  he  ipay  best  be  rendered  usetul  to 
many  of  them.  We  shall  only  further  add,  that  any  intermediary  service 
that  we  can  render,  it  will  afford  us  the  greatest  happiness  to  undertake. 
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PART   III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 


Art.  L    Fore^  Notices* 

FRANCE. 

**  Sir,  —  I  accept  with  pleasure  the  proposition  which  you  have  made  to 
me,  of  giving  you  from  time  to  time  some  remarks  on  the  state  and  proffress 
of  horticulture  in  France,  and  I  feel  myself  much  flattered  that  you  mink 
me  worthy  of  assisting  you  in  your  arclent  and  useful  work.  The  success 
of  your  attempt  to  give  to  a  branch  of  industry  hitherto  too  imperfectly 
explored,  a  direction  more  precise,  and  an  elevation  quite  new,  cannot  £ul 
to  contribute  to  the  amehoradon  of  society  generally ;  and  that  amelio- 
ration has  been  and  is  the  constant  end  of  the  wishes  and  the  effi>rts  of  good 
men  of  all  ages  and  of  aU  countries. 

It  has  become  a  proverb  that  Taurmne,  that  fine  province  which  has  so 
many  allurements  tor  your  coun^^ymen,  is  the  Garden  €f  France*  It  might 
be  added  with  more  truth,  that  France  is  the  ^den  of  Europe.  What  a 
genial  mildness  of  temperature !  What  a  variety  in  the  seasons !  What 
richness  and  diversity  of  produce !  What  great  and  admirably  disposed 
geographical  advantages  in  respect  to  shelter!  YfhxX  a  fine  chmate  and 
what  fine  harvests !  But  although  Touraine  sends  her  amJUurti  to  all 
countries,  —  although  the  fleets  of  Is^  convey  the  firuits  of  its  fertile 
vallevs  as  far  as  the  mores  of  America* ;  although  Normandv  so  ofien  regales 
the  Crreat  Ide  with  its  vessels  loaded  with  apples  $  althoiizn  Burgundy  now 

grides  herself  in  seeing  her  grapes  ripen  in  ue  climate  of  New  Holland  f ; 
ow  far  short  we  come  both  to  ourselves  and  to  others  of  improving  the 
bounties  of  nature  1  The  less  they  cost  us  the  less  care  do  we  take  of  them ! 
The  walnut  and  the  olive,  the  orange  and  the  grape,  come  vc^untarilv  to 
be  placed  upon  our  tables.  Hardly  Ium  spring  rdieved  the  blossoms  which 
were  readv  to  burst  f<H^,  than  the  cherry,  the  gooseberry,  and  the  straw- 
berry redden  in  our  sight :  the  snow  still  covers  the  mountains,  and  yet 
tender  and  delicate  herbs  are  ahready  strewed  on  the  plain*  Winter  ap- 
proaches ;  it  besets  our  metropolis  1  In  Provence  tne  last  rays  of  an 
autumnal  sun  ripen  there  herbs  and  fruits,  the  late  enjoyment  of  which  is 
not  less  aereeablc  than  that  of  the  earliest  productions  of*^ spring;  and  Uie 
violet  of  Montpellier  crowns  the  banquet-cup,  which  we  can  sdll  fill  like 
you  with  excellent  beer,  if  we  have  not,  like  you,  the  taste  of  giving  the 
preference  to  Champagne. 

It  isy'^therefbre,  only  necessary  to  put  in  action  so  many  elements  of  pros- 
perity ;  and  to  do  this,'  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  will.    It  is  to  this  that  I 

•  Every  year  caigoes  of  fruit  grown  in  the  vale  of  Gresivandan,  are  sent 
from  Grenoble  to  the  United  States. 

f  Wine  has  been  drank  at  Port  Jackson,  made  there  from  grapes  grown 
on  plants  sent  firom  Burgundy. 
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<^eerfully  devote  the  remainder  of  my  life.  It  must  be  confened,  that  for 
the  last  thirty  years  great  obstacles  have  presented  themselves  to  the  sirople 
cares  which  the  earth  demands.  I  shall  not  retrace  >the  sad  picture  of  the 
past, —  alike  by  the  beaters  and  the  beaten,  the  statues  of  Flora  and 
Pomona  were  ouickly  thrown  down,  and  substituted  by  that  of  Bellona. 
The  Germans  have  encamped  in  my  garden.  I  have  encamped  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Germans;  and  it  was  with  sword  in  hand  that  1  vidtedthe 
botanical  collections  of  Schonbrunn  (Vienna) ;  Schauenburg,  (near  Minden); 
Stuttgard,  and  Petrowskoi  (Moscow).  I  have  said  of  others,  as  they  have 
said  of  me,  Barbanu  per'^segetes  !  It  had  doubtless  been  better  for  both 
parties  to  have  stud  at  nome  and  planted  their  cabbi^es.  We  are  returned 
there,  and  the  rising  taste  for  gardening  becomes  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
guarantees  of  the  repose  of  the  world. 

But  man  needs  examples,  precepts,  and  stimulants;  and  his  ntitural  weak- 
ness is  such,  that  even  in  the  road  which  conducts  him  to  his  happiness 
he  requires  to  be  supported  and  encouraged.  In  the  mat  political  period 
which  has  precedea  our  restoration,  a  woman  placed  herself  at  the  head 
of  France ;  the  graces  much  more  than  power  attracted  arts  around  her, 
and  Malmaison  was  created.  Berthauer  designed  the  gardens,  Bon- 
pland  formed  the  collection,  and  directed  its  culture,  and  Redout^  lent  his 

Eencil  to  aid  in  its  description ;  these  names  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
orticultural  miracles  which  were  performed  at  Malmaison  in  three  years. 
All  has  disappeared ;  —  to  the  pomp  of  exotic  vegetation  has  succeeds!  the 
pomp  of  funerals,  and  of  that,  which  Racine  would  have^called  ike  reigm  of 
a  moment^  there  remains  no  more  than  an  obscure  monument  in  a  vulage 
church.  But  let  us  accept  of  the  happy  presages  of  Villeneuve.  L'Etan^ 
and  Rosin.  *  These  promise  to  throw  a  new  lustre  round  aericmture  ana 
botany.  I  hope  to  recount  to  you  in  detail  the  labours  which  a  taste  for 
these  arts  has  already  executed ;  and  I  shall  not  forget  the  Escalero  (stair- 
case) of  St.  Cloud  covered  with  peaceable  laurels,  placed  there  for  the 
amusement  of  the  royal  child. 

Amonsst  the  private  gentlemen  who  have  devoted  their  leisure  to  horti- 
culture. Air.  Doublat  of  the  Vosges,  Mr.  Boursault  of  Paris,  and  the  Baron 
de  Papenheim  near  Fromont,  mav  be  mentioned  as  among  tlie  most  zealous 
of  these  latter  times.  Mr.  Doublat  has  formed,  on  a  mountain,  near  Epinal, 
a  garden  open  to  the  public,  which  combines  extensive  distant  prospects  of 
a  bold  and  wild  country,  with  home  scenery  enriched  with  tiie  choicest 
exotic  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants.  The  Baron  de  Papenheim  had  succeeded 
in  formine  on  his  estate  of  Combe-la-Ville  a  coUecdon  of  more  than  4000 
species  of  hardy  plants,  of  which  he  was  ffoing  to  print  a  very  interesting 
catalc^e,  when  ne  was  lost  to  botany.  This  excellent  man  persevered  in 
makii^  essays  on  the  acclimating  of  plants,  some  of  which  have  succeeded. 
As  to  Mr.  Boursanilt>  be  is  as  well  known  at  London  as  at  Paris,  by  his  en* 

arhtened  taste,  and  the  ma^:nificence  of  his  collection.  It  is  in  his  garden 
one  that  the  Telopea  speciosissima  has  been  seen  in  France.  The  Laurus 
cinnamomum,  cinnamon  tree ;  the  Garcinia  mancostana,  and  the  Ardisia 
paniculata,  have  produced  with  him  flowers  and  fruits.  He  possesses, 
without  doubt,  the  finest  Araucaria  excelsa,  Brazilian  pine,  of  Europe. 
The  Utfge  plants  of  Magnolia  srandiflora,  which  border  his  walks,  bni^ 
their  seeds  to  perfect  maturity ;  be  is  almost  the  only  man  who  has  a  taste 
for  rare  plants.  Commerce  is  greatly  indebted  to  him ;  and  all  Paris 
knows,  that  in  a  f^te  which  he  gave  last  winter,  all  the  ladies  received,  on 
entering  the  saloon,  a  nosegay,  composed  of  diflerent  sorts  of  camellia. 
Doubtless  every  person  cannot  display  such  botanical  rarities.    But  we  have 

*  Seats  of  Madame  la  Dauphine^  and  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Berry. 
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onr  MTfif  ■■ijfrTf  (fiowa-taaAet^ 
vbcre,  twice  a  we^  our  fcanknen 
eomeand  cBqklayfbrMk,  bjtb«  break 
of  daj,  die  DMMt  bnUiant  prcxlucti  of 
^MV  iodtutrv.  1  am  not  aware  that 
wmilar  eatabbshmenu  exist  in  Lon- 
don. It  u  not  ea^  to  fonn  an  idea 
of  the  quantity  dii^jed  b  this  map- 
fcetj  oa  catain  days  there  it  banUf 
room  to  ctmtam  than.  However,  the 
whole  it  lold  ID  the  coune  of  the 
wonuiig,Biid  towards  ereniiw  thebbo- 
riouB  gardener  returns  cbeermUy  home. 


fede  at  our  feto,  and  some  also  die 
qa  our  moauments  at  Pere  la  daite. 
Accept,  St,  the  amirance  ot  in  j  es- 
teem and  ray  r^ard, 

**  Le  Cheralicr  Soci^hgb  Bodiv." 
4u  Jardm  de  Fromotit,  prii   Parit, 

SoMwArt  89.  1836. 

GERMANY. 


"  E3r,  in  the  notice  you  have  nven  (in 
ToL  L  p.  S2.}  of  the  different  kinds  of 
niillet  cultivated  in  Germany,  I  ob- 
■erre  that  you  have  omitted  to  mea- 
tion  the  mohar,  or  German  millet, 
^aicuia  Gertnanicum ;  I  therefore 
ofier  to  your  conuderation  the  fbllow- 
]tig  obsoirations  to  supply  that  omis- 
sioQ.  As  the  jdant  in  question  has 
been  sometimes  couCbunded  with  an- 
other, the  Panicum  Italicum,  permit 
me  first  to  state  the  specific  charactCTi 
of  distinction: 

"Pmactm  germanicitm;  {j!g.6S.]— 
Spiie  compound  close;  tmieleU  (a) 
riomerate,  imvolticreU  t_i\  bristle- 
Sisped,  longer  than  the  flower;  m- 
oUi  M,  hinute.  (Linn.  Spec  as.) 

"  The  Panicum  Italicum  is  diitin. 
^uished  from  this  in  having  the  spike 
mttmtpUd  at  the  base  by  sevenJ  in- 
terspened  clusters  of  florets,  the  invo- 
lucrets  are  shorter,  and  the  rachis  is 
tomentose,  and  not  hirsute,  as  in  the 
Panicum  Germanicum. 

"  I  have  known  the  Panicum  Ger- 
manicum s*  a  millet,  and  cultivated 
it  with  other  ^ledes  of  the  like  habits 
in  a  ^neral  botanical  collection  of  the 
Kramma,  but  i  was  not  aware  that  it 
bad  ever  been  cultivated  for  any  other 
purpose,  until  I  was  informed  of  the 
feet  by  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhltt ;  and  it 
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is  to  that  gentleman  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  infonnation  on 
the  properties  of  the  Panicum  Germanicum,  and  the  engraving  (from 
whicn  jSg.62,  is  taken)  of  the  plant  which  accompames  these  re- 
marks. Count  Malabailla,  President  of  the  Royal  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  Bohemia,  states  that  the  German  millet  is  cultivated  in  the  German  do- 
minions of  Austria,  as  well  as  in  Hungarjr  and  in  the  Bannat,  where  it 
obtained  the  provincial  appellation  of  Mihar.  The  plant  is  an  annual, 
and  often  attains  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  according  to  the  soil.  It  delights 
in  a  light  moorish  soil.  It  u  sown  in  the  spring,  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
and  a  half  peck  per  acre,  and  slightly  harrowed  in.  It  is  cut  either  for 
green  food  or  to  be  made  into  hay.  The  hay  is  found  to  be  so  nourishing, 
that  in  Hungary  the  horses,  when  fed  with  it,  are  reduced  to  almost  hfjf 
their  usual  allowance  of  oats ;  and  in  winter  ox£n  are  entirely  fattened 
with  it 

Professor  Shoenbum,  of  Pest,  in.  Hungary,  likewise  bears  testimony*  to 
the  value  of  mohar ;  he  savs  that  all  fanners  assert  it  to  be  very  nutritious 
and  an  excellent  fodder,  ne  remarks,  that  it  grows  best  in  a  light  humid 
•oil,  and  that  it  will  grow  luxuriantly  even  in  boggy  soils,  after  they  have 
been  drained. 

Mohar  has  been  tried  on  Dartmoor,  and  found  to  succeed  so  well  as  to 
.  perfect  seed ;  and  as  it  appears  to  px>w  and  come  to  maturity  with  unusual 
quickness,  and  that  when  cut  it  is  made  into  hay  with  very  little  loss-  of 
labour  or  of  time,  these  circumstances  hold  out  strong  inducements  to 
make  trial  of  the  seed  on  such  farms,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, as  are  suJbiect  to  a  scarcity  of  fodder  in  winter. 

Sir  Thomas  iVwhitt  has  sent  for  seed  of  the  mohar  from  Germany,  in 
order  that  a  feir  trial  may  be  given  to  the  plant  in  the  ensuing  spring  on 
•oils  adapted  to  its  culture  and  dtuations  where  its  properties  will  be  duly 
appreciated.    I  am,  dear  Sir,  ftc.  G.  Sinclair. 

New  Croit^  Sturrey^  Jan,  1827. 

As  Mr.  Sinclair  will  probably  receive  a  portion  of  the  seed  from  Sir  Tho- 
mas Tyrwhitt,  whose  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Communications  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  will  be  recollected  by  some  of  our  readers,  such  of 
them  as  wish  to  give  it  a  trial  may  write  to  New  Cross,  or  to  thdr  seeds- 
man to  apply  there.  —  Cond. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Botanic  Garden  at  Basle,  —  On  the  7th  of  September  I  visited  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Basle,  on  the  Rhine,  where  I  nodced  a  fine  plant  of  the  Mimosa 
catechu  and  Stapelia  pianiflora,  in  bloom,  unprotected.  /Vltogether 
the  garden  is  of  limited  dimensions :  there  is  a  small  pond  with  aquatic 
plants ;  from  its  centre  issued  ajet'd^eauy  and  it  was  surrounded  with  rock 
work  covered  with  alpine  plants.  What  I  thought  most  worthy  of  remark 
was  the  Arundo  donax,  fifteen  feet  high,  and  two  fine  spedmens  of 
Cactui  heptagonuSf  one  in  fiower  fourteen  feet  high.  They  stood  as  sen- 
tinels at  the  entrance,  and  had  always  been  exposed.  J.  M. 

Jan.  2 J.  1827. 

ITALY. 

Manuring  the  Vine  with  the  Shoots  pruned  from  t/,  has  been  found  very 
advantageous  by  G.  Ramello,  an  Italian  cultivator.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  best  manure  for  every  plant  is  the  mould  produced  b^  decayed 
plants  of  its  own  kind ;  for  no  other  mould  can  contain  its  constituent  in- 
gredients in  such  nicely  adjusted  pro|)ortions.  Some  plants,  and  especiallv 
those  of  domestic  culture,  will  attain  great  vigour  when  supplied  with 
powerfiil  animal  manures ;  but  by  such  manures  other  plants  are  killed. 
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There  is  perhaps  no  plant  susceptible  of  culture,  that  v^ill  not  grow  in  the 
earth  of  plants  of  its  own  kind,  or  that  might  not  be  suppHed  with  plants 
of  its  own  kind  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure.  It  migtit  be  worth  while 
trying  what  could  be  done  with  florists'  flowers,  bulbs,  heaths,  &c,  by  such 
treatment. 

A  Marriage  TVee,  generally  of  the  pine  kind,  is  planted  in  the  church- 
yard by  every  new  married  couple  in  the  parish  of  Varallo  Pombio,  in  the 
Tyrol ;  a  fine  grove  of  pines  is  said  to  -shaae  this  church-yard,  and  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  pine  of  the  Tyrol  claims  to  be  ranked  as  a  fruit-tree, 
as  well  as  a  valuable  dmoer,  being  the  Pinus  pinea,  the  kernels  of  the  cones  of 
which  are  frequently  served  up  in  the  dessert  in  Italy  and  the  southern  Alps, 
as  almonds  and  nuts  are  in  England.  {Bibliot,  Jtal.,  Sept,  1826.  p,  4J5.) 

HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Traimng  en  quenouiile.  —  This  mode  of  training  standard  pear-trees  is 
very  geiMfidly  adopted  in  private  gardens  in  the  Netherlands,  and  its  ad- 
vantages, as  respects  the  saving  of  room  and  avoiding  injurious  shade  to 
the  vegetables  near,  are  obvious.  Its  expediency,  however,  considered  with 
reference  to  the  produce  of  fruit,  is  not  so  clear.  Occasionally,  a  few  trees 
are  seen  bearing  a  pret^  fair  crop,  but  in  general  they  seem  much  less 
prolific  of  pears  than  of  superfluous  shoots,  demanding  the  knife  of  the 
pruner,  and  thus  confirming  Mr.  Knight's  remark  as  to  the  constant  efibrt 
required  to  impose  on  any  tree  a  form  different  from  its  natural  one.  (ybie 
of  a  Friend.) 

Trees,  Hedges. — ^The  trite  remark,  that  a  people  generally  attain  some- 
thing like  perfection  in  those  matters  to  whicn  they  have  Ions  directed 
their  attention,  is  exemplified  in  the  very  difierent  management  of  trees  in 

Eublic  walks,  and  of  quickwood  hedges,  m  the  Netherlands.  The  hornbeam 
edges  are  well  trained,  though  often  clipped  so  thin  as  not  to  form  a  very 
substantial  fence ;  but  quickwood  hedges,  which  have  only  recently  been 
adopted  here  and  there,  are  verv  injudiciously  managed.  Small  weak 
plants  are  originally  planted,  and  afterwards  trained  to  trellis-work  at  a  great 
expense ;  the  necessity  of  cutting  them  down  after  a  year  or  two's  growth, 
in  order  to  have  strong  and  vigorous  shoots,  seeming  unknown ;  so  that 
the  fence,  after  many  vears,  is  still  weak  and  straggling.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Belgians,  lixe  the  Dutch,  manaffe  theu*  plantations  of  trees 
for  public  walks,  whether  elms  or  limes,  admirably.  They  always  plant 
them  of  a  considerable  size,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  and  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  having  been  so  ordered,  by  previous  transplanting  or 
di^ng  round  them  in  the  nursery,  as  to  have  an  abundant  mass  of  roots. 
When  planted  out,  they  cut  off  the  head,  leaving  them  bare  poles,  or  with 
only  a  few  twigs,  thus  at  once  ensuring  the  future  vigorous  growth  of  the 
tree,  and  dispensing  with  all  need  of  stsJces.  After  suflering  them  to  grow 
untouched  one  or  two  years,  all  the  branches  are  cut  off  below  die  strongest 
leading  shoot,  left  to  form  the  head  of  the  fiiture  tree,  which  in  a  few  years 
becomes  as  straight  and  handsome  as  one  not  headed,  and  far  more  vigorous. 
In  cases  where  it  is  impracticable  to  plant  trees  in  their  intended  site  at 
the  proi>er  season,  they  are  transplanted  in  autumn  in  hampers  of  earth  (as 
is  sometimes  practised  in  England  with  fruit-trees,)  and  these  hampers  are 
then  sunk  in  trenches  in  the  nursery,  the  tops  of  the  trees  being  cut  ofl^as  in 
ordinary  planting.  When  it  is  wished  in  the  ensuing  summer  to  transfer 
the  trees  thus  treated,  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  remain,  each  is 
transplanted  along  with  its  hamper  into  its  destined  hole,  and  can  thus  be 
safely^  removed,  however  hot  the  tveather,  without  experiencing  any  check. 
In  this  way  I  saw  about  one  hundred  lime-trees,  six  to  eight  feet  hifh,  and 
about  two'inches  in  diameter,  planted  on  some  ground  luijoining  the  new 
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stxibles  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Bniasels,  the  latter  end  of  June,  1826 ; 
and  these  trees,  though,  as  far  as  I  know,  not  watered,  never  flajsged  during 
the  subsequent  period  of  intensely  hot  weather.  At  the  time  oftransplant- 
in^  their  tops  had  made  several  strong  shoots,  and  the  points  of  the  roots 
ofmany  of  them  protruded  through  the  interstices  of  the  sides  of  the 
hampers.  Nothing  farther  was  done  than  making  each  hole  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  hamper,  and  filling  the  space  surrounding  it  with  good  loamy 
soil.  {Ibid.) 

Grofs-hanks, — When  the  Belgians,  who  have  little  access  to  turf,  wish  steep 
banks  to  be  covered  with  grass,  they  first  form  them  of  earth,  made  into  a 
sort  of  stiff  mortar,  and  cut  to  the  requisite  slope,  and  then  cover  the  sur- 
&ce  with  good  rich  soil,  mixed  up  into  a  plaister  with  water  and  gras$  teedt^ 
which  soon  spring  up  and  cover  the  whole  with  verdure.  {Ibid,) 

Horticidtural  Fancies,  —  The  Belgians  have  a  fanciful  sort  of  flower-pot, 
resembling  a  miniature  ruin,  with  an  adjoining  stump  of  a  tree,  in  both  which 
various  cavities  are  left  for  the  reception  of  succulent  plants  requiring  little 
earth.  In  such  a  pot  you  see  an^aloe,  a  cactus,  and  two  or  three  sorts  of 
mesembryanthemum,  not  indeed  always  flourishing,  but  at  least  ^romng,  and 
occupying  little  space ;  and  though  the  idea  is  not,  perhaps,  m  very  good 
taste,  yet  it  is  one  of  those  nicknacks  in  which  citizen-norists  may  be  allowed 
to  indulge  themselves.  The  curious  sometimes  leads  to  the  useful,  and  a 
genuine  love  of  plants  may  be  often  first  excited,  in  some  breasts,  by  the 
wonderment  caused  by  one  of  these  grotesque  flower-pots,  or  a  hedgehog 
of  crocuses.  In  the  same  class  of  horticultural  fancies  may  be  noticed  the 
small  pear-shaped  gourds,  half  green,  half  yellow,  with  longitudinal  streaks 
of  white,  converging  at  the  base  and  apex,  which  are  sold  in  the  markets  of 
Brussels  for  chimney-piece  ornaments.  These  pale  streaks  are  caused  by 
arranging  pieces  of  narrow  tape  on  the  gourds ,  so  as  to  exclude  from  the 
influence  of  the  light  the  parts  wished  to  be  white.  {Ibid,) 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Vegetation  of  North  America,  — -  Some  extracts  from  the  letters  of  the 
botanists,  Drummond  and  Douglas,  are  given  in  the  January  Number  of 
Dr.  Brewster's  very  excellent  Journal,  of^a  gratifVing  and  entertaining  na- 
ture, from  whith  we  have  made  a  few  extracts  It  is  highly  inter^dng  to 
mark  the  ardour  and  industry  of  these  young  men  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  object.  Mr.  Drummond  thanks  Dr.  Hooker  <*  for  being  the  means  of 
nffbrdjng  him  an  opportunity  of  exploring  scenes  so  congenial  to  his  inclin- 
ation ;"  a  feeling  with  which  we  can  very  readily  sympathise ;  and  Mr, 
Douglas,  though  he  had  hurt  his  knee,  and  his  eyes  had  become  so  dim 
that  he  could  hardly  use  his  gun,  yet  incessantly  occupied  himself,  not 
only  in  collecting  specimens  and  seeds  of  plants,  but  birds,  insects,  and 
every  object  of  natural  history.  He  finds  time  also  to  cook  his  own  food, 
and  render  occasional  service  to  the  natives ;  at  Oak  Point  he  met  a  chief, 
a  fine  old  man,  who  was  desirous  of  the  luxury  of  bein^  shaved,  and  this 
service  Mr.  Douglas  very  kindly  performed,  and  was  repaid  bv  Tha-a^mux- 
ci's  company  *'  all  along  the  coast,  and  60  miles  up  the  Cheecheelin  river." 
Mr.  Douglas  says  nothing  of  the  female  Indians,  but  we  have  no  doubt  he 
will  bestow  a  certain  share  of  attention  upon  them ;  indeed,  a  young  man 
in  his  situation  ought  not  only  to  attend  to  his  professional  pursuits  as  the 
main  object,  but  ought  also  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  moral  and  miscellaneous 
adventures  to  reflect  upon  in  future  days  of  ease  and  retirement  at  home. 
{Brewiter^s  Edin.  Joum.  Jan.  1887,  p.  116,') 

Botanical  Afsociations,  —  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Travels,  mentions,  that  when 
botanising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  the  idea  of  home  and  all  its 
endearments  was  recalled  by  finding  certain  plants  common  there  which 
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were  aho'common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Speaking  of  the  neigh'' 
bourhood  of  Fort  Geor^,  Mx,  Scouler  states,  **  We  saw  plenty  oiMensdetia 
ferrugineaj  but  not  yet  in  flower ;  we  found  various  species  of  TMl&um  and 
Smilacina ;  but  no  plant  we  found  gave  us  more  pleasure  than  the  Hookeria 
lucent^  not  only  on  account  of  its  beauty,  but  as  it  brought  to  mind  our 
distinguished  botanical  preceptor,  to  whose  instructions  we  had  been  so 
much  indebted.    {Brewster* t  Jattm,  JSTo.  XL  p.  57.) 

Vegetation  round  New  York,  —  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.Drummond, 
a  botanist,  engaged  in  the  N.  American  expedition  under  Captain  Frank- 
lin. *'  On  landing  at  New  York,  I  was  first  struck  by  the  novel  appearance 
of  the  trees  growme  about  the  city,  such  as  Platanui  ocddentalis,  and  Cat- 
alpa  syringifolia,  with  their  curious  seed  vessels.  The  forests  near  New 
York  consist  mostly  of  oaks  and  deciduous  trees.  The  public  roads  are 
lined  by  poplars  and  willows,  probably  introduced,  (t.  e,  not  natives,)  but  at- 
taininc  a  very  large  size.  In  the  shade  of  the  forests,  I  observed  the  two 
umbellate  species  of  Winiergreen^  very  common,  MitcheUa  repens,  ftc,  in 
the  marshes,  PotAos  faeiida,  at  that  time  in  flower,  with  vestiges  of  numerous 
grasses  and  herbaceous  plants  new  to  me.  The  swamps  were  covered  by 
Junipertu  Virgimana,  and  the  Sarracema  purpurea  was  common,  growing 
amongst  the  ^hagni.  The  pine  barrens  are  covered  by  Pinus  rennosa,  and 
the  remains  of  numerous  interesting  herbaceous  plants.  There  was  little 
variation  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  country,  until  we  reached  lakes 
Huron  and  Superior,  where  it  becomes  more  mountainous,  but  the^rocks 
appear  very  hare.    {Brewster* t  Joum.  No.  ^^'P-  HO.) 

Edible  Plants  of  the  N.  American  Indians, — There  are  probably  very  few 
vegetables,  the  succulent  parts  of  which  might  .not  be  eaten  and  aflbrd 
nourishment,  in  times  of  scarcity.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort-George, 
Mr.  Scouler  '*  met  a  number  of  Indians  in  the  woods,  chiefly  women!  and 
children,  who  were  employed  in  collecting  vegetables,  as  the  youne  shoots 
of  difierent  species  of  Rubus  and  Rosa,  and,  above  all,  the  tender  shoots  of 
the  horse-tail,  Eouisetura  arvense,  which  attains  a  laige  size,  and  is  much 
esteemed  b^  the  Indians.     {Brewster* s  Joum,  No,  XL  p.  57.)    The  roots 
of  Fhalangium  esculentum  are  much  used  by  them  as  a  substitute  for  bread ; 
while  the  tubers  of  a  species  of  Sagittaria,  which  grows  on  the  marshy 
banks  of  the  river,  affords  a(^  agreeable  substitute  for  potatoes.  {Ibid,  p.  60.) 
New  species  of  Pinus,  —  Mr.  Douglas  writes :   *'  I  rejoice  to  tell  you  of 
a  new  species  ofPmui,  the  most  princely  of  the  genus,  and  probablv  the 
finest  specimen  of  American  vegetation.  It  attains  the  enormous  size  of'from 
1 70  to  220  feet  in  height,  and  from  20  to  50  in  circumference.    The  cones 
are  from  12  to  18  inches  long  !    I  have  one  which  is  16^  inches  in  length, 
and  which  measures  10  inches  round  the  thickest  part.    The  trunk  is  re- 
markably straight,  and  destitute  of  branches  till  witnin  a  short  space  of  the 
top,  which  forms  a  perfect  umbel.    The  wood  is  of  fine  quality,  and  yields 
a  large  portion  of  resin.    Growing  trees  of  this  species,  that  have  been 
partly  burned  by  the  natives,  to  save  the  trouble  ot  cutting  other  fuel,  (a 
custom  to  which  they  are  greatly  addicted,)  produce  a  substance  which,  I 
am  almost  afraid  to  say,  is  sugar ;  but  as  some  of  it,  with  the  cones,  will  soon 
reach  England,  its  real  nature  can  be  easily  and  correctly  ascertained.  The 
tree  grows  abundantly  20  south  of  Columbia,  in  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
Umptqun  tribe  of  Indians,  The  seeds  are  gathered  by  the  natives  in  autumn, 
pounded  and  baked  into  a  sort  of  cake,  which  is  considered  a  luxury.    The 
saccharine  substance  is  used  in  seasoning  dishes,  in  the  same  manner  as  sugar 
is  in  civilised  countries.    I  shall  bring  home  such  an  assemblage  of  specimens 
of  this  Pinus,  as  will  admit  of  a  very  correct  figure  being  made,  and  also  a 
bag  of  its  seeds.*'     {Brewster's  Joum.  No,  XI,  p   IH.) 
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New  South  Wales* — The  cultivation  of  sugar  appears  to  make  a  rapid 
progress  in  this  colony.  Two  vessels  laden  with  sugars  of  the  new  crop 
sailed  for  England  in  June  lasL  Other  improvements  of  the  settlement  are 
still  in  progress.  Mr.  John  Macarthur  has  been  indefatigable  in  bringing 
forward  improvements  in  agricultnre,  and  particularly  the  wools  of  the 
colony.  175,000  acres  of  land  on  this  side  tne  mountains  are  to  be  raear 
sured  forthwith,  and  appropriated  as  a  glebe  to  the  Australian  Church. 
This  quantity  is  independent  of  the  grant,  for  the  like  use,  over  the  moun- 
tains. 500;00O  acres  also,  at  Van  Dieman's  Land,  are  destined  to  become 
the  property  of  the  Churdi.  An  order  was  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane, 
previous  to  his  departure,  for  the  appropriation  of  20,000  acres  of  land  to 
the  use  of  the  Wesle^an  Missionaries,  wno  are  emplo3red  in  the  conversion 
of  the  aboriginal  natives  of  this  countrv.  In  mentioning  the  improvement 
of  these  distant  colonies,  we  should  undoubtedly  notice  the  advance  in  po- 
liteness. The  Van  Dieman's  Land  papers  state,  that  the  female  convicts 
lately  landed  **  are  quite  of  a  supenor  class  of  society,"  and  pass  many 
compliments  on  their  personal  appearance  and  accomplishments.  (Brii. 
Farm.  Chnm.) 
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7%e  Botameal  and  HorHcultural  Society  of  Durham^  Northumberland^  and 
Newcastle^pon-TynefVras  founded  in  1 8S4.  "  The  principal  and  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  this  Society,  when  sufficient  funds  can  be  obtaineci,  is  the  possession  of 
a  garden  for  a  botanical  collection  and  arrangement  of  plants ;  and  for  ex- 
periments on  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  including  flowers ;  also 
to  promote  and  improve,  by  every  other  proper  means,  the  same  objects :  for 
these  purposes  prize  medals,  or  other  premiums,  shall  be  awarded  annually, 
to  sucn  persons  as  shall  be  declared,  by  proper  judges,  to  be  entitled  to  the 
preference."  It  **  consists  of  four  classes  of  members,  three  of  ordinary, 
(at  1/.  li.,  lOr.  6d,  and  5s.  per  annum,)  and  one  of  honorary  and  corres- 
ponding members."  We  alluded  to  the  prizes  given  in  18S5  and  1886  in 
last  Number,  and  the  secretaries,  Messrs.  Falla,  jun.  and  Lambert,  have 
since  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  laws,  reports,  &c.  and  a  specimen  of  their  (very 
handsome)  silver  medal.  We  observe  that  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  have  presented  the  Newcastle  Society  with  their  large  silver  medal, 
to  be  given  to  the  member  who  best  merits  such  a  mark  of  distinction,  and 
promised  a  continuation,  as  in  the  Dumfries  Society,  annually;  a  proceeding 
which  we  think  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  duty  of  the  parent  society.  This 
medal  for  the  year  1826  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  gardener  to 
Matthew  Bell,  Esq.  for  his  exhibition  of  gooseberries,  apricots,  plums,  apples, 
and  strawberries.  Our  correspondent,  Mr.  George  Uledston,  of  Netner- 
witton,  (p.  l.^7.}on  the  24th  of  August,  exhibited  and  received  a  medal 
for  a  winter  melon  of  the  following  extraordinary  dimensions :  —  "  Length 
from  the  stalk  round  the  crown  end,  five  feet  nine  inches ;  girth,  five  feet  five 
inches ;  and  weighing  seventeen  pounds  and  a  half.  It  was  beautifully  and 
very  regularly  formed  and  netted,  and  was  allowed,  by  every  one  who  saw 
it,  to  be  the  finest  ever  seen  in  the  neighbourhood."  Mr.  G.  also  recdved 
medals  for  celery,  and  the  best  pine  apple.    In  1825  Mr.  Stephen  Maughan 
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received  a  premium  of  three  guineas,  as  ^  the  gardener  of  first-rate  abilities 
who  had  remained  longest  in  his  situation,"  he  havfng  been  gardener  to 
Morton  John  Davison,  Esq.,  and  that  gentleman's  father  for  a  period  of 
forty-five  years. .  It  is  hignly  gratifying  to  record  instances  of  tnis  sort, 
which  reflect  credit  both  on  master  and  servant,  and  must  of  itself  be  a 
distinct  source  of  happiness  to  both.  At  one  time  it  might  certainly  be 
said,  that  a  gardener  situated  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  who  remained 
twenty  or  thirty  years  in  the  same  situation,  had  little  chance  of  keeping 
pace  with  the  progress  of  improvement.  But  this  is  much  less  the  case  at 
the  present  time  than  at  any  former  period,  in  consequence  of  the  estar 
blishment  of  local  societies,  and  the  general  circulation  of  the  Grardener's 
Magazine.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  add  also,  in  conseouence  of  the 
general  establishment  of  ^den  libraries.  Bv  means  of  the  latter,  and 
of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  a  gardener  who  has  been  properly  in- 
structed in  his  profession  during  youth,  may  keep  up  his  knowledge  vnth 
the  progress  of  the  age,  however  remote  he  may  be  situated.  But  even  if 
there  were  no  Gardener's  Magazine  or  local  Horticultural  Sodety,  it  could 
never  be  expedient  for  a  gardener  at  the  head  of  his  profession  to  change 
his  situation,  in  order  to  increase  his  knowledge  or  experience ;  and  here  we 
observe  with  pleasure  the  just  discrimination  of  the  Newcastle  Committee 
in  making  it  a  condition  that  the  candidates,  for  this  premium  should  be  of 
**  first-rate  abilities."  A  dolt,  with  an  easy,  indifferent,  or  absent  master, 
might  otherwise  have  obtained  the  honoiu". 

A  volume  of  communications  is  intended  to  be  published  by  the  Society 
in  August  next ;  we  have  little  doubt  they  will  soon  be  able  to  establish  a 
garden,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  think  this  institution  likely  to  become  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  useful  of  provincial  societies.  We  hope  one 
object  of  their  garden  will  be  a  conspicuously  named  collection  of  hardy 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  arranged  according  to  the  natural 
system ;  and  next  a  collection  of  hardy  standard  fruit  trees.  These  will 
tend  greatly  to  promote  a  taste  both  for  botany  and  gardening. 

The  Rstablishwent  of  a  Floritt  and  Hortictdtural  Sociefi/  at  Whitehaven  is 
in  contemplation.  The  neii^hbouring  county  of  Lancaster  has  long  been 
distinguished  by  many  societies  of  this  kind,  and  the  progress  of  useiul  and 
ornamental  garden  cultivation  has,  in  that  county,  been  comparatively 
^Iteat.  Attempts  were  formerly  made  to  carry  a  pui-pose  like  the  present 
into  effect,  but  without  success.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  lovers  of  hor- 
ticulture in  this  town  and  its  vicinity  will  now  feel  themselves  called  upon 
to  unite  with  cordiality  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  object  in  view,  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stimulus  to  exertion  given,  and  the  rivalship 
created  by  such  a  society,  would  tend,  not  only  to  increase  the  enjoyments 
of  the  amateur,  but  the  Knowledge  and  skill  of  the  practical  man,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  harmless  luxuries  of  his  employer.  It  would  argue  more 
than  common  apathy  in  any  one  who  is  fond  of  gardening  to  neglect  such 
an  opportunity  of  increasing  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  an  easy  rate, 
and  we  could  find  no  excuse  for  the  practical  gardener  who  fiiiled  to  pro- 
mote, by  every  means  in  his  power,  wnat  must  lead,  not  only  to  his  indivi- 
dual advantage,  but  to  that  of  the  delightful  art  he  professes.— -{CVif/i^r/ofM/ 
Pacqtiet,  December  1 2.)  —  We  are  informed,  that  our  indefatigable  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  Said,  of  Lancaster,  has  been  in  some  degree  the  means  of  ori- 
ginating this  Society. 

So}ne  Seedling  Camellias  are  now  (Feb.  1 .)  in  bloom  in  the  Comte  de 


soon  as  it  is  a  few  mches  long,  on  the  branches  of  a  full  grown  flowering 
plant.  The  occasional  adoption  of  this  practice  by  nurserymen  and  gardeners 
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pf  the  present  day,  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  spread  of  phyuolodcal 
knowledge.  For  this  knowledge  we  are  almost  entirely  indebted  to  Mr. 
Knight ;  for  though  v^etable  phvsioloey  was  nearly  as  mr  advanced  in  the 
closets  of  philosophers  in  the  tune  otDuhamel,  as  it  b  now,  yet  it  is  to 
Mr.  Knight  that  we  owe  its  confirmation  by  additional  experiments,  and  its 
application  to  practice.  —  Some  very  large  blossoms  of  Camellias  were  sent 
us  by  Mr.  Donald,  of  Woking,  in  the  third  week  of  December. 

Samples  of  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Seeds  were  exhibited  at  the 
Smithfield  Cattle  Show,  on  the  15th  of  December,  by  Mess.  Cormack, 
Son,  and  Sinclair ;  among  the  latter  were  some  beautiful  seeds  of  the 
permanent  pasture  n-asses  and  clovers  for  which  they  are  so  celebrated ; 
also  some  remarkably  fine  roots  of  the  most  approved  sorts  of  turnips, 
namely,  Swedish,  both  the  purple  topt  and  yellow  varieties,  white  ^lobe, 
red  round,  stone  or  stubble,  and  green  round,  being  the  only  specmiens 
exhibited  there  this  season  in  the  seed  and  root  department.  The  roots  of  red 
mangold  wiu-zel,  and  of  the  golden,  or  French  vanety,  were  remarkabljj  large 
and  of  a  fine  shape.  In  saving  seed  from  superior  varieties  of  cultivated 
vegetables,  in  order  to  improve  the  value  of  the  plant  or  root,  or  to  keep 
up  the  maximum  of  value  which  the  root  or  plant  may  have  obtained,  the 
principles  of  form  or  shape  are  of  more  importance  than  mere  bulk ;  for  the 
analogjr  between  animals  and  vegetables  as  regards  this  important  point, 
that  of  reproduction,  is  found  to  be  very  great. 

Tarpaulins^  and  other  ^oods  in  their  Ime  required  by  the  fanner,  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Edgington.  Messrs.  Deacon  and  Orchard  also  ex- 
hibited similar  articles.  Mr.  Cherry's  horse-pads,  for  defending  tender  feet 
in  horses,  were  again  much  looked  after  and  approved ;  and  Mr.  Webb,  a 
veteran  in  the  service,  attended  with  his  Amencan  fluid,  and  other  vete- 
rinary articles.  —  {A  Correspondent  who  was  present,) 

Mildness  of  the  Winter,  —  Ripe  strawberries  were  pulled  from  the 
natural  eround,  without  any  artificial  heat,  on  January  1.  m  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Knaresborough,  (Fanw.  Joum.)  A  platefiil  of  ripe  strawberries 
was  gathered  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Hampton  m  Arden,  War- 
wickshire, in  the  second  week  of  December ;  and  an  apple  tree  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  was  in  fiill  blossom  at  the  same  time.    (C.  F,  W.) 

Extreme  Cold  durins  Night  for  1826. — The  following  are  the  averages 
for  the  last  year,  as  inmcated  by  a  self-registering  thermometer,  kept  by  Mr. 
Sinclair,  at  New  Cross,  Surrey.  January  30°,  February  58°,  March  38®, 
April  40**,  May  51°,  June  5.5°,  July  SG"",  August  58  ,  September  52°,  Octo- 
ber 48°,  November  39°,  December  41°.  Coldest  nights  in  the  year, 
January  15th,  15°,  and  16th,  15°;  second  coldest  January  1 4th,  16°.  Mr.  S., 
who  sent  us  the  details  at  length  for  every  night  in  the  year,  observes,  that 
**  dry  and  tedious  as  such  a  register  may  seem,  when  fully  considered  and 
investigated,  it  will  account  for  appearances  on  vegetation,  which  the  ob- 
servations made  during  day  are  qmte  imcompetent  to  explain.  We  retire 
to  bed  with  our  thermometer  at  40",  and  again,  by  the  first  peep  of  dawn, 
find  it  at  39°,  perhaps  higher ;  yet  when  we  go  out  we  find  various  plants 
fi'ost  bitten,  if  not  entirely  destroyed  by  frost."  G,  S, 

Mangold '  Wurzel.  — "I  have  a  field  of  mangold  wurzel  which  has 
produced  from  sixty-eight  to  one  hundred  and  seven  tons  per  English  acre, 
tops  included.  Above  one-fourth  less  when  the  tops  are  deducted.  The 
average  of  the  field  was  sixty-eight  tons ;  of  the  best  acre  eighty-five  and 
a  half  tons  ;  and  of  the  best  patch  of  ten  yards  square,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  seven  one-third  tons  per  acre.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  best 
crop  ever  raised  in  England."  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Bracken- 
bridge,  the  Land  Steward  of  Mr.  Stanhope^  of  Cannon-Hall,  Yorkshire,  to 
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his  brother,  the  gchoolmaster  at  Dalzell.  (Dumfr-  Cour.) — At  the  Autuin- 
Dal  Meetii^  of  the  Breconshire  AeritulturaJ  Society,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Williams  produced  a  root  of  maneold  wurzel,  grown  upon  hia  own  land, 
which  weighed  fifteen  pounds,  and  measured  twenty-one  inches  in  ^ith. 
and  upwanis  of  four  feet  in  length,  including  the  leaves ;  and  so  convinced 
was  he  of  the  importance  of  this  vegetable  at  an  article  of  husbandry,  that 
he  offered  a  premiuoi  for  its  cultivation.     {Farm.  Jour.) 

Extraordmarylncreateofaangle  Potatoe. — In  1S3S,  a  &rmer,at  Tice- 
hurst,  Sussex,  grew  a  potatoe  that  weighed  five  pounds  and  a  half.  At  the 
proper  season  of  the  following  year,  the  said  potatoe  was  planted,  end  its 

firoduce,  on  heing  carefidly  dug  up,  measured  fovr  buihett  and  a  ha^. 
Brit.  Fann.  Chron.     Fti.  5.) 

A  QuantUy  of  very  fine  new  Polaloet  was  found  on  the  tsd  ult,  on  re- 
moving a  heap  of  rags  belon^nc  to  a  gentleman  in  Ulverston,  that  had 
been  laying  some  time  without  bemg  disturbed.  He  mtends  to  raise  mtuA- 
roonu  by  the  same  means.     (  Wett.  Adv.     Februarv  3.) 

To  improve  the  Sae  andHeaUh  of  Hyacinthi. — Immerse  an  ounce  phiai, 
filled  with  oxygen  air,  in  the  glass  where  the  hyacinth  grows,  with  its 
mouth  downwards.    {Newip.) 

Granadilia.  — "  To  the  proprietors  of  small  gardens,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  know  that  the  Passiflore  edulis  {fig.  es.)  will  tipen  its  fruit  weil  in  a 


green-house.  A  plant  trained  up  the  end  siuhet,  or^  up  or  do«m 
uiic  ur  cwo  of  the  nAers,  will  produce  a  considerahle  miantily  of  fruit. 
1  have  a  goodcrop  every  year ;  they  are  scarcely  any  trouble,  and  make  a 
pood  variety  in  the  dessert  at  this  season.  The  spedinens  I  send  wer« 
injured  in  gathering.     Somt  people  prefer  them  with  a  little  sugar."     A.  B. 

The  fruit  sent  were  larger  than  diunsan  plums  (a,— full-size);  the  pulp 
yellow  with  dark  coloured  seeds,  and  the  flavour  peculiar,  but  verv  anre- 
able.     Cond. 

Increatt  of  CamalMtm  iy  Seed.  —  There  are  now  growing  in  Mr.  Saul's 
garden  Hermitage,  near  Lancaster,  forty  excellent  plants,  raised  from  one 

Kd,  making  a  compact  line  of  planta  one  hundred  and  ei^ly  inches  long 
,  six  inches  broad.  The  pod  was  taken  from  a  pink  flake  (Geiterai 
EUinU)  in  September,  lass."— (S.  Jan  3.) 

Modeii  of  Eilatei.  —  Upwards  of  twenty  years  ^o  we  attempted  tome-  ' 
thing  of  this  kind,  and  an  account  of  the  attempt  was  pven  in  the  Farmer's 
Maga^ne,  (vol.  vi.  p.  me.)  Mr.  Crowe,  of  Kensington,  has  amplified  the 
idea,  and  not  only  models  extensive  tnritorial  surfeces  with  all  thrir  undul- 
ations and  sur&ce  scenery,  but  copies  or  creates  particular  or  remarkable 
landscapes.     He  excels  in  the  compositioii  of  picturesque  banks  of  water. 
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brokeo  ground,  and  ruins.  We  have  seen  several  vpeam&M  at  his  bouse 
in  KensingtoDy  and  we  think  he  mizht  be  advantageously  employed  by  gen- 
tlemen alx>utto  execute  pieces  ofwater,  cascades,  rock-work,  and  ruins, 
to  form  models  of  what  was.  intended,  as  guides  in  the  execution  of 
the  work.  Every  one  who  has  had  any  thing  to  do  in  the  way  of  imitations 
of  rude  nature  on  a  large  scale,  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  conve)r  ideas  to 
workmen  by  drawings  of  such  scenes.  Models  like  those  maae  by  Mr. 
Crowe  would  remove  eveiy  difficulty,  and  as  objects  for  a  private 
museum,  models  of  remarkable  estates, .  such  as  Blenheim,  or  Alton 
Abbey,  or  of  one's  own  estates  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  would 
possess  great  interest;    {See  Part  IV.) 

Spanish  Hoe. — "  Sir,  I  send  you  herewith  a  Spanish  hoe  (^.64.  and 
see  p.  106.),  which  I  do  not  find  mentioned  in  your  Encyclopaedia  of  Gar- 
dening, and  of  which  I  beg  your  acceptance.  I|7\  ^^ 
find  it  a  most  useful  and  powerfiil  implement ;  it 
is  generally  made  of  three  sizes,  the  one  sent 
herewith  being  the  middle  size,  the  larger  is  used 
for  planting,  the  smaller  for  hoeing,  and  goes 
nearer  to  delicate  and  smaU  plants  without  injur- 
ing them,  than  any  hoe  I  have  met  with,  and  in 
the  hands  of  a  skilfiil  gardener,  would,  I  believe, 
be  a  much  more  efficient  tool  than  any  of  the  pre- 
sent hoes  now  in  use  in  this  country ;  it  is  used  with  a  handle  about  nine 
inches  lon^,  but  the  largest  size  with  a  long  handle  would,  I  conceive,  be  a 
most  adnurable  and  ex^ditious- instrument  for  hoeing  turnips,  yellow  beet, 
&c.  &c. 

"  If,  on  trial,  you  think  as  favourably  of  it  as  I  do,  you  minr,  perhaps,  in- 
dulge your  numerous  readers  with  a  figure  of  it  in  your  usenil  Magazine ; 
in  me  prosecution  of  which,  1  wish  you  every  possible  success,  and  remain. 
Sir,  &c.  MkMTOB." 

"  November  20.  18B6." 

Chetm  and  efficacious  Manure.  —  Raise  a  platform  of  earth  on  the  head- 
land ofa  field,  eight  feet  wide,  one  foot  high,  and  of  any  length  according  to 
the  quantity  wanted.  On  this  first  stratum  of  earth,  lay  a  thin  stratum  of 
lime  fi'esh  from  the  kiln ;  dissolve  or  slack  thi^  with  salt  brine  fi'om  the 
rose  of  a  watering  pot;  add  immediately  another  layer  of  earth,  then  lime 
and  brine  as  before,  carrying  it  to  any  convenient  height.'  In  a  week  it 
should  be  turned  over,  carefiilly  broken,  and  mixed,  so  that  the  whole  mass 
may  be  thoroughly  incorporated.  This  compost  has  been  used  in  Ireland ; 
has  doubled  the  crops  of  potatoes  and  cabbages,  and  is  said  to  be  far 
superior  to  stable  dung.  Jakes  Reed. 

Bristol,  No,  14.  Broad  Street,  December  13.  1886. 

The  Uses  to  which  Salt  may  be  applied  is  a  subject  which  has  lately  at- 
tracted a  good  deal  of  attention  m  the  country  newspapers,  and  some  of 
the  magazines ;  the  following  are  extracts : 

Extirpating  Thistles  and  other  Weeds  by  Sati.  This  application  of 
salt  has  been  recently  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Sincl»r,  of  New  Cross, 
Surrey,  in  his  notes  to  HolcGch's  Essay  on  Weeds,  (p.  67.),  and  in  the  Far- 
mer's Journal,  (Dec.  18. 1826.)  Uavmg  stated  in  tne  former  publication, 
that  it  would  destroy  thistles,  and  in  the  latter,  that  it  is  employed  to  do  so, 
he  gives  us  proofs,  by  relating  the  practice  of  some  cultivators  in  Oxfordshire. 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  his  letter.  Carduus  acaulis,  and  plants 
of  similar  habits  of  growth,  as  Plantago,  Leontodon,  Ruraex,  &c.,  are  ef- 
fectually destroyed  by  the  application  of  a  little  salt  to  the  crown  of  the 
stems,  or  centre  of  the  spreading  leaves,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  cover  the 
space  occupied  by  a  half-crown  piece,  and  at  the  same  time  consolidatinjg 
tne  salt  upon  the  spot  to  whicn  it  is  applied  by  one  pressure  of  the  foot. 
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lo  a  few  days  the  leaves  b^^  to  iHther  and  dry  up,  and  the  root  is  loond  in 
a  state  of  decay.  This  practice  has  been  adopted  on  the  farm  of  T.  B. 
Evans,  jun.  Esq.,  near  Enstone,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  also  by  Mr.  Harris,  of 
Keddington,  in  that  neighbourhood,  Sir  Charles  Throgmorton,  in  Glouces- 
tershire, Lord  Althorpe,  in  Northamptonhire,  and  others.  The  latter  noUe- 
man,  who  is  eminently  distinguished  both  as  a  scientific  agricultunst,  and  a 
kind  landlord,  was  the  first  in  England  to  apply  salt  with  success  to  the  d^ 
atrucdon  of  the  common  dock.  • 

Appfieatkm  afSaU  M  Irfland.  -^  In  the  Irish  Fanner's  Journal,  O.  W.  Irvine  itaiei,  that  all 
perennial  weed*,  the  roou  of  which  are  not  of  a  creeping  nature,  may  be  destroyed  by  salt ;  but 
be  thinks  the  best  mode  of  application  would  be  to  cut  the  plants  over  as  close  to  the  groundjaa 
possible,  and  immediately  apply  the  salt  to  the  green  wounds. 

"In  Justice  to  deceased  merit.  It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  the  late  Mr.  Edgeworth,  of 
Edgeworthtown,  was,  many  years  ago,  in  the  habit  of  recommending  salt  to  his  tenants,  for  de- 
stroying docks,  ftc,  in  the  method  pointed  out  by  Mr.  anclalr,  which,  perhaps,  was  long  before 
the  experiment  tried  on  the  farms  of  VIsoount  Althorpe. 

**  Salt,  in  a  destroying  point  of  view,  is  also  useAil  to  the  gardener.  In  the  bark  bed,  pines  and 
other  tender  exotics  are  ntiquently  much  Injured  by  worms  getting  into  the  pots ;  a  little  salt 
occasionally  strewed  at  the  bottom  and  around  the  sules  of  the  pots,  will  eflbctually  prevent  this. 
Auriculas,  polyanthuses,  Cape  bulbs,  &c,  which  are  usually  kept  during  the  winter  in  frames, 
may  also,  by  this  means,  be  preserved  from  the  Injuries  of  worms  and  slugs.  A  strong  solution  of 
salt  regularly  poured  over  graveUed  or  paved  yards  and  courts,  itc,  through  the  rose  of  a 
watering-pot  twice  or  thrice  a-year,  would  destroy  the  weeds  which  give  so  much  trouble 
in  picking  them  out,  and  which  give  a  place  such  a  desolate  appearance  when  suflbred  to  grow. 
This  I  observed  lome  years  ago,  upon  tnrowing  out  on  a  paved  yard  some  fdckle,  after  having 
steeped  seed-wheat  in  it    I  Uilnk  a  much  weaker  solution  of  the  same  might  also  be  useAd  in 

{reventlng  worm  casts  in  mown  lawns  and  pastures.**     {G.'fV.  /.  in  IriA  Farm.  Joum.  Jan.  15. 
8S7.) 

BMop  Wat$<nC9  Opinion  an  Salt.  -*•"  It  has  been  known  to  some  for  ages,  though  perhaps  It  is 
not  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  too  much  salt  will  for  many  years  absolutely  destroy  all 
vegetable  life,  and  ruin  the  land  on  which  it  is  laid.  Bishop  Watson,  In  an  essay  on  salt,  gives  us 
several  instances,  in  which,  when  any  land  or  town  was  condemned  to  beunfruitAil  or  desolate,  it 
was  always  sprinkled  with  salt ;  and  he  observes,  as  a  remarkable  thin^,  that  it  is  still  luual  '*  to 
rase  the  houses  of  rebels  and  traitors,  and  to  sprinkle  the  ground  on  which  they  stood  with  salt** 
He  tells  us  also,  that  when  the  soil  lo  Cheshire  abounds  with  rushes  and  weeds.  It  is  customary 
to  lay  a  quantity  of  rock  salt  upon  it,  as  it  Is  found  utterly  to  destroy  everr  vegetable,  and  that 
"  some  of  the  African  and  Arabian  deserts  arc  thought  to  be  barren  by  their  naving  too  much 
salt  in  them,  while  many  parts  of  BartMry  are  reckoned  to  be  peculiariy  fniitfUl,  from  their  con- 
taining a  less  quantity  of  It."  It  seems  evident,  that  iait  does  not  nourish  vegetation.  It  only 
putrifles  and  makes  useAil  as  manure  all  the  dead  vMetable  matter  in  the  soil.  It  is  not  a  food  for 
plants,  though  it  prepares  more  palatable  food  for  Uiem  than  they  would  otherwise  enjoy.  Mr. 
Parkes,  in  his  Chemical  Catechism,  says  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Hollingshead,  a  great  agri. 
culturist,  "  I  was  informed,  that  from  one  bushel  to  six  bushels  to  an  acre  of  pasture  land,  always 
make  such  land  more  productive ;  but  that  a  large  quantity  would,  for  two  or  three  years  after- 
wards, render  it  actually  sterile."  Too  litUe  salt  on  deacf  animals  will  cause  them  to  putrify, 
where  more  will  cure ;  whereas,  a  little  salt  will  qourlsh,  and  even  bring  to  life  vermin  after  sup* 
posed  death,  though  a  greater  quantity  will  kill  them.  These  are  very  curious  opposite  efiJBCts 
on  the  dead  and  living  animal.    (Newcastle  Mag.) 

With  reference  to  the  Controvert^  respecting  Salt  at  a  Manure,  I  find  it 
stated  in  the  History  of  Renfrew  as  a  curious  fact,  that  a  Lord  Napier  took 
out  a  patent  for  improving  lands  by  sprinkling  them  with  salt,  in  1 598,  — 
J*  a  project,"  says  the  historian,  **  that  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded,  as 
it  is  no  more  heard  of."  {Robertson*s  Continuation  of  Crawford* t  History, 
1818.   Com.  hy  A,  W.) 


ments 


The  Loquatt  Eriobotrya  Japonica,  —  I  have  been  trying  some  experi- 
ents  with  this  fruit-tree,  by  grafting  it  on  pear,  quince,  medlar,  service, 
and  white  thorn  stocks.  Those  on  the  white  thorn  flourished  beyond  all 
the  others ;  a  plant,  two  years  from  the  time  of  grafting,  planted  in  a  favour- 
able situation,  under  a  rock,  and  against  a  mud  cottage,  has  shot  upwards 
of  three  feet,  with  every  appearance  of  shortly  coming  into  fruit,  which  no 
doubt,  if  it  sets,  will  ripen  in  the  open  air  of  our  climate.  (J.  B.  Boughton, 
Mount,  Kent.)  —  Whoever  wishes  to  try  experiments  on  this  fruit,  should 
endeavour  to  procure  scions  of  the  very  best  varieties,  which  at  present,  we 
believe,  are  only  to  be  obtained  from  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
or  that  of  Lord  Powis.  The  variety  in  common  cultivation,  is  supposed 
to  be  as  inferior  to  what  might  be  produced,  as  a  crab  is  to  an  apple.  This 
remark  will  apply  generally  to  rare  foreign  fruits  raised  in  this  country  from 
seeds,  and  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  attempt  the  different 


^        • 
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granadOlas,  guavos,  idftngoes,  &c.  |  if  potnUe,  plants  of  the  best  Tarietiei 
should  be  imported  from  the  countries  where  they  are  cultivated.  The 
Loquat  is  said  to  be  already  a  garden  fruit  in  Malta. 

Absorption  of  Heat  m  Hot^kwaet,  —  **  Captain  Wight,  R.  N.,  it  is  said, 
proposes  to  introduce  in  hot-houses  ceitain  dark  metallic  substances  for 
the  purpose  of  absorbing  heat  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  returning  it  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house."  (JVew«p.) 

The  Seeds  of  the  Labumamy  have  poisoned  eight  cows  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Oswestry.  Mr.  Beckett,  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  that  town,  is 
of  opinion  that  this  poison  belongs  to  the  class  of  narcotics.  (County  Chron,) 

Midberry  P/antation  at  Sf<tu^,  —  **  Dear  Sir,  I  have  collected  every 
informadon  I  could,  and  have  fa«en  to  see  the  grounds.  I  found  the*plant« 
ation  quite  in  an  infant  state,  situated  in  a  field  contiguous  to  Slough, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bath  road,  about  a  mile  from  Salt  Hil),  and 
in  the  parish  of  Upton-cum-Chalvey.  The  field  contains  eighteen  acres, 
fifteen  of  which  are  already  planted ;  and,  considering  the  extreme  dryness 
of  last  season,  the  trees  have  made  astonishing  progress.  The  soil  is  a  deep 
hazelly  loam,  the  subsoil  chiefly  brick  earth.  Previous  to  planting,  it  was 
trenched  from  eighteen  inches  to  two*feet  deep,  and  manurecl  when 
planted.  The  principal  trees  are  standards,  in  rows  fifteen  feet  by  eighteen 
apart,  with  dwarfs  between,  to  remain  only  as  long  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary ;  the  space  between  is  at  present  occupied  as  a  nursery  for  young  trees, 
principally  from  Italy,  and  chiefly  from  seed.  They  appear  to  be  from  three 
to  four  years  old,  and  were  cut  down  to  within  an  eye  or  two  of  the  ground 
last  spring.  They  have  since  made  shoots  from  eighteen  inches  to  four 
feet  high.  Those  intended  for  standards  will  again  be  cut  down  this  spring, 
which  will  cause  them  to  shoot  vigorously  and  produce  fine  stems.  After* 
wards,  they  will  be  treated  as  other  standard  fruit-trees.  Amongst  those 
from  seed,  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  leaves ;  this  part  of  the  plant 
being  the  grand  object,  the  plants  producing  the  largest  leaves  are  selected, 
and  marked  in  the  summer ;  the  others  are  used  for  stocks  on  which  to 
graft  the  larser  leaved  sorts  in  the  spring. 

Should  the  company  succeed  according  to  expectation,  they  intend 
building  a  manufactory  on  the  spot,  and  by  their  stock  of  young  trees,  I 
think  their  views  must  extend  beyond  this  very  limited  spot  of  ground. 

Windsor,  Jan,  16.  1827.  A  CoaaESPONDENT. 

Some  curious  and  interesting  Experiments  on  the  Smul  in  Wheat,  have  been 
made  during  the  last  two  years  by  Dr.  Pew,  a  highly  respectable  physician 
of  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire.  In  a  glass  of  rain  water  were  put  fifty  smut 
balls,  which,  on  the  tenth  day,  exhibited  an  immense  multitude  of  minute 
animalcula,  which,  on  examination  with  a  microscope,  proved  to  be  of  two 
kinds;  eel-like  insects,  and  very  minute  creatures  destined  to  be  the  food 
of  the  former.  The  eel-like  insects  amounted  to  about  thirty,  the  minute 
animalcula  to  several  millions.  In  the  course  of  a  month,  Dr.  P.  witnessed 
three  or  four  generations  of  the  eel-like  insects,  and  the  others  were  con- 
tinually regenerating ;  but  some  cold  nights  about  the  middle  of  October, 
induced  torpor,  and  finally  death,  to  both  kinds.  *'  From  this  last  circum* 
stance,  the  Doctor  concludes,  that  severe  winters,  attended  with  much  fix>8t 
and  much  snow  lying  long  on  the  ground,  must  be  the  most  effectual  pre- 
ventive of  smut  for  a  time,  sensible  as  these  creatures  appear  to  be  of  cold. 
It  seems  also,  that  if  old  wheat  be  sown,  even  though  infected  with  smut 
balls,  little  or  no  smut  may  be  produced ;  which  is  accounted  for  on  the 
same  principle  that  the  eggs  of  hens  and  other  birds  become  addled  by  long 
keeping,  so  those  of  the  smut  animalcula  fail  to  hatch.  The  Doctor  finds 
that  the  very  soil,  at  length,  becomes  infected  with  the  smut  balls,  and  that 
though  pure  and  clean  wheat  be  sown,  sQiut  on  these  lands  will  be  produced. 
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He  proves  tHw,  that  lime,  used  hot  from  the  kilns,  in  great  quantities,  viz. 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  effectually  destroys  the  in- 
fection, and  frees  the  land  from  smut."  (Com.  bjf  D,) 

Botanic  Garden,  Bury  St.  Edmuntfs.  — **  In  the  year  1820  three  acres 
of  ground  were  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  ornamental  and 
scientific  garden  for  the  recreation  and  amusement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  who  might  become  subscribers  at  two  guineas  per 
annum,  the  proprietor  allowing  the  curator  to  dispose  of  such  superfluous 
plants  as  could  be  spared  from  the  collection,  to  be  purchased  (by  subscribers 
only)  at  a  moderate  price,  for  the  benefit  of  the  establishment ;  and  as  the 
garden  has  now  amved  at  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  perfection,  it  has 
been  found  expedient  to  add  two  additional  acres  of  meadow  land  for  the 
cultivation  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs ;  there  are  also  spacious  grass 
walks  and  rustic  seats  on  the  margin  of  the  river  Lark,  which  incloses  the 
east  end  of  the  pleasure-grounds.  The  upper  part  of  the  garden  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  more  ornamental  and  showy  plants  on  the 
borders,  the  Quarters  bein^  laid  out  in  long  narrow  beds,  containins  the 
classes  and  oruers  of  the  Linnean  arrangement.  Climbing  plants  an'd  shrubs 
ornament  the  walls  inclosing  t^o  thirds  of  the  carden.  The  grounds  are 
on  a  gentle  declivity  to  the  ancient  vineyard  of  the  Abbe^,  divi&d  only  by 
the  river,  which  is  accessible  to  the  subscribers  b^  crossmg  a  rustic  Swiss 
bridge.  The  salubrity  of  the  air,  for  which  the  neighbourhood  isproverbial, 
has  Been  found  hi^ly  beneficial  for  the  cultivation  of  many  of^the  more 
rare  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants ;  it  may  also  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
the  summer  of  1836  has  proved  particularly  favourable  in  ripening  seeds  of 
many  tender  exotics  in  the  open  ground,  and  which  it  is  presumed  will 
ultimately  become  sufficiently  acclimated  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of 
our  climate.  In  order  to  encourage  a  taste  for  botany  and  horticulture, 
information  is  always  solicited  and  as  freely  given.  The  terms  of  sub- 
scription is  also  reduced  to  one  guinea  per  annum  for  families  residing 
beyond  ten  miles  from  the  garden,  and  strangers  are  admitted  by  printed 
tickets  upon  application  to  a  subscriber.  I  hope  at  a  future  period  to  send 
you  a  plan  of  the  garden  and  pleasure-ground  for  the  information  of  the 
readers  of  your  interesting  and  useful  publication,  and  I  am.  Sir,  &c 

"  Chhpel  House,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  N.S.  Hodsom." 

Nov.  18.  1886." 

Bones  as  Manure.'^ Sir,  Among  your  Domestic  Notices  (vol.  1.  p. 853. 
it'is  observed,  that  mills  for  grinding  bones  have  been  iatefy  erected  m  Un- 
cblnshire.  I  take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  that  bones  have  been  long  used 
in  that  county  for  manure ;  and  that  near^  thirty  years  ago  a  steam-engine 
was  employed  for  crushing  them  at  Brotherless,  near  &>8ton,  by  the  late 
excellent  Major  Cartwright,  who,  to  his  other  accomplishments,  added  great 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  whose  various  improvements  in  that  branch 
of  science  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  his  Survey  of  Lincoln- 
shire, published  in  1799.  Wishing  you  every  possible  success  in  your 
laudable  endeavonrs  to  circulcate  information,  and  to  promote  cultivation, 
both  in  the  nktural  and  moral  world,  I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 

"  The  Neighbourhood  of  Portman  Square,  A  Constant  Reader." 

Jan.  15.  1827." 

« 

SCOTLAND. 

Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  —  At  a  Committee  Meeting,  held  in 
October  last,  the  following  seedhng  apples,  raised  at  Coul  by  Sir  G.  S. 
Mackenzie,  was  examined.  No.  1.,  called  the  Tarvey  Codlin  (cross  be- 
tween the  Manks  codlin  and  nonpareil)  was  considered  .  a  very  good  and 
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well-flavoured  apple,  but  soft  in  the  pulp.  No.  2.,  the  KinellaUy  a  bieau' 
ttful  fruity  of  the  same  parentage,  was  regarded  as  more  juicy,  but  not  so 
highly  flavoured  as  No.  1.  No.  3.»  the  Contin  Rennet,  considerably  re- 
sembling the  nonpareil,  and  altooether  an  excellent  apple.  No.  4«,  Coul 
Blusn  Apple,  a  pretty  fruit,  but  tne  specimens  had  been  too  long  on  the 
tree,  and  it  was  considered  as  not  likely  to  prove  a  good  keeper.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  Committee  were  of  opinion,  that  all  these  four  seedlings 
are  well  deserving  of  cultivadon,  and  directed  the  secretanr  to  reouest  of 
Sir  Gfeorge  Mackenzie  to  favour  the  Society  with  grafts  for  the  Experi- 
mental CSu^en  at  Inverleith;  but  they  particularly  recommended  Nos.  1. 
and  5.  (the  Tarvey  Codlin  and  Contin  Rennet)  as  two  of  the  finest  seed* 
lings  that  have  yet  been  submitted  to  them.  They  recommended  that  the 
Society's  honorary  silver  medal  be  presented  to  Sir  Qeorge  Stuart  Macken- 
zie, Bart,  for  these  meritorious  productions,  and  this  recommendation  was 
unanimously  approved  of  by  the  Greneral  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  De- 
cember. 

Tke  CaledoHkm  BorUaiUural  Sccktp,  at  Uieir  0«nenl  Meeting,  in  DeoemlMr  lut,  swarded  th« 
foUowinR  priae* :  — 

Fbr  tJie  bett  SU  Sort*  <^  ^pplef,  latdy  introduced  and  not  generaUyknown  In  Scotland,  and 
which  have  been  found  to  ripen  wdl  on  standaide  or  eipalien,  to  Mr.  William  Oliver,  gardener 


to  the  Earl  of  RoMljn,  Djaart  House. 

For  tke  mated  Varittiff^  good  Ord  ..      , 

Held,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Ltndaay,  of  Balcarraa. 


For  tke  rrtete*  Varittif  <^jood  Orchard  Apples,  twoof  each,  with  their  namct,  to  Mr.  Archibald 


For  Four  Seedling  Apples  i^kigk  promdae^  to  Mr.  Alex.  WUeon,  gardener  at  I^idykirk  Hbuie, 
near  Coldstream. 

F&r  a  CoUecUom  of  txotUeiU  Wall  Pears,  including  serend  fine  kinds,  not  cenerally  cultlTated  in 
Scotland,  titrUculariy  the  Winter  Beurre,  Fuse  Colmar,  Pastourelle,  and  Monsieur' Jean,  to  Mr. 
James  Smith,  nrdener  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  Hopetoun  House. ' 

For  the  best  Three  Bmnekes  of  Retarded  Grapes,  ftc,  (White  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black 
Hamburgh,)  to  Mr.  Daniel  Sindair,  gardener  to  James  Donaldson,  Est).  Broughton  HalL 


For  several  Bimekes  qftke  JXack  Hambargh  Grape,  in  good  condition,  sweet,  sind  of  high  flaTour, 
the  produce  of  vines  trained  on  the  rafters  outside  the  sashes  of  one  of  the  glased  houses  in  Dal. 
keitn  garden,  to  Mr.  James  Macdonald,  gardener  to  his  Oraoe  the  Duke  of  Buodeuch,  with  a 


request  that  Mr.  Macdonald  would  communicate  to  the  Society  an  account  of  this  useAil  prac 
tice. 

Far  seeeral  large  Bamdies  of  the  TripnU  Grape,  in  good  ooodltion,  to  Mr.  James  Ross,  gardener 
to  Robert  Dewar,  Esq.  of  Muirbank.  near  Glasgdw. 

For  large  amd  JUte  specimens  <tf  the  Pear  QuHioe,  ttom  trees  imported  firom  Holland,  to  Mr. 
James  Anile,  gudener  to  William  Grant.  Esq.  of  Congalton. 

Finr  an  excellent  Queen  Pine-.  Apple,  produoea  in  a  hot-bed  flnime,*wlthout  any  fire-heat,  to  Mr. 
Alex.  Bissct,  gardener  to  Cdonel  Smith,  of  Methven. 

Specimens  qjT  Walnuts  and  <^  sweet  Chesmtts,  as  large  and  as  well  ripened  as  those  usually  im- 

Kited,  and  uso  qiectmens  of  the  sweet  almond,  nearir  ripe,  from  an  old  standard  almond-tree  at 
tgie-Oreen,  near  Edinbunh,  were  presented  to  the  Committee  by  Geone  Yule,  Esq.,  and  thanks 
were  voted  to  Mr.  Yule  for  his  attention  in  aflbrding  the  meeting  uese  additional  and  remarkable 
prcwfii  of  the  uncommon  warmth  and  dryness  of  the  past  season. 

7%e  List  of  the  Prize  Subjects  of  the  Caledonian  HorticuUurai  Society  for 
the  Year" \S27,  embraces  a  great  variety  of  objects,  all  tending  to  call  forth 
the  ener^  and  skill  of  the  practical  gardener.  In  order  that  their  masters 
may  participate  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  have  hitherto  done  in  the 
merit  of  advancing  the  horticulture  of  their  country,  we  would  suggest  to 
this  society,  and*  to  such  others  as  think  the  hint  worth  improving  on,  to 
offer  a  set  of  premiums  exclusively  for  the  employers  of  eardeners;  and 
that  these  premiums  may  have  a  distinct  character,  and  confer  a  real  honor 
on  those  to  whom  they  may  be  awarded,  we  propose  that  the  subjects  be  such 
as,  from  their  nature,  will  preclude  all  gardeners  from  entering  into  com- 
petition. We  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  something  more  definite  as  to 
the  premiums  conferred  upon  pendemen  for  effecting  objects  within  the 
proper  department  of  the  practical  gardener.  When  we  hear  of  Lord  A. 
B.,  or  C.  getting  a  medal  for  seedling  pears  or  plums,  we  immediately  think 
of  the  man  who  prepared  the  ground,  sowed  the  seeds,  and  probably  grafted 
the  500  shoots  made  by  the  500  young  plants,  on  the  branches  of  old  trees, 
(p.  230.)  A  gentleman'who  keeps  no  regular  gardener,  is,  we  think,  fully 
entitled  to  compete  with  the  practical  gardener;  but  a*  gentleman  who 
keeps  any  other  gardener  than  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Knighrs  pine-grower. 
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**  who  does  not  know  a  letter  or^a  figure,**  ought,  in  our  opmion,  never 
to  receive  a  premium  purely  professionid.  We  sometimes  wonder,  indeed, 
how  men,  wno  have  objects  so  much  higher  to  aim  at,  can  think  it  an 
honour  to  be  distinguished  as  a  gardener ;  or,  thinking  it  an  honour,  how 
they  can  bear  it  "  blushinely  upon  them,"  conscious  as  they  must  be  that 
it  belongs  to  another,  ana  that  it  is  almost  the  only  honour  or  distinction 
that  that  other  can  ever  hope  to  attain.  A  more  efiectual  wav  for  a 
gentleman  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  his  gardener,  could  not  well  be  con* 
trived.  Instances  have  come  within  our  own  knowledge,  in  which  excellent 
gardeners  havp  been  disgusted  with  their  situations,  in  consequence  of  the 
cream  of  their  labours  beine  thus  skimmed  off  by  their  employers ;  and  we 
could  also  mention  several  .gentlemen,  eminent  both  in  wealth  and  in 
intellect,  genuine  Englishmen  in  their  hearts,  who  have  first-rate  gardeners 
and  gardens,  who  have  expressed  their  decided  disapprobation  of  bestowing 
professional  rewards  otherwise  than  on  professional  men.  As  improvement 
ultimately  finds  its  way  into  every  thing,  we  would  suggest  that  in  future 
every  horticultural  society  which  ofiers  premiums  should  have  one  class 
exclusively  for  the  patrons  or  employers  of  gardeners ;  and  that  among 
the  standmg  subjects  in  this  class  snould  be  the  following,  viz. 

The  establishment  of  a  garden  library  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  class, 
the  silver,  bronze,  or  iron  medal. 

The  erection  of  the  best  gardener's  house  and  offices  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  class,  &c.  the  classes  to  be  defined  by  the  society. 

The  formation  of  the  most  complete  arboretum,  arranged  according  to 
the  natural  system ;  first,  second,  and  third  class,  &c. 

The  formation  of  the  most  complete  collection  of  herbaceous  plants, 
arranged  according  to  the  natural  svstem ;  first,  second,  and  third,  &c. 

The  formation  of  the  most  complete  systema  vesetabilium  of  livin|g>  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs,  arranged  accordmg  to  the  natural  system,  or  the  Linnean 
system,  in  groups  on  lawn,  or  in  beds  with  gravel,  or  in  rows,  &c.  &c. ; 
first,  second,  and  third,  &c.  &c. 

The  formation  of  a  local  flora  of  living  plants ;  of  the  flora  of  any  par- 
ticular country;  or  of  Europe;  or  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  world ;  or 
of  the  whole  world,  arranged  geographically  on  a  plot  of  ground,  laid  out 
like  a  map  of  both  hemispheres ;  the  torrid  zone  a  belt  of  hot-house,  and  the 
wannest  part  of  the  temperate  zone  covered  with  moveable  glass;  all  the 
large  rivers  and  the  sea  containing  water;  the  mountains  raised  to  a 
scale  of  their  actual  heights,  the  geology  correctly  imitated,  the  situations 
of  the  larger  cities,  &c.  marked  by  seats  or  buildings,  &c,  &c. ;  first,  second, 
and  third,  &c. 

The  formation  of  a  country-seat  in  such  a  way  as  to  combine  in  the 
woods,  shrubbery,  and  flower-garden,  a  complete  system  of  hardy  trees 
and  plants,  arranged  according  to  their  natural  affinities,  &c. :  —  the  highest- 
premium  to  be  given  for  the  place  of  the  smallest  extent,  as  that  would  be 
the  most  difficult  and  the  most  expensive  to  execute,  relatively  to  the 
general  effi;ct  produced. 

These  are  merely  fii[st  thoughts,  to  be  added  to,  varied,  improved  on, 
and  the  classes  defined  by  those  who  may  think  them  worth  attendinff  to ; 
we  could  add  a  great  many  more  subjects  requiring  the  combination  of  the 
roaster's  purse  with  the  servant's  skill ;  but  we  think  garden  libraries,  and 
gardeners  houses,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  begin  with.  The  comforts  - 
and  enjoyments  which  a  garden  is  capable  of  aflbrding,  will  never  be  at- 
tained till  garden  libraries  are  as  common  as  tool-houses. 

Caledonian  Gardeners*  Society.  (Gard.  Mag.  vol.  1.  p.  219.)  —  At  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  this  institution,  Mr.  Thomas  Millar,  gardener,  Ab- 
bey, was  elected  president :    Mr.  John  Notman,  slater,  High  Street,  trea- 
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surer ;  and  Mr.  John  Hay,  fruiterer.  Terrace,  secretary  for  the  present  year. 
And  prizes  were  awarded  for  rhubarb  stalks,  tulips,  wallflower,  brocoli, 
hardy  auriculas,  anemones,  apples^  and  currants.  (Scotsmarij  Feb.  10.) 

7%^  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  at  their  anniversary  meeting,  Jan.  9., 
received  a  detailed  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  past  year,  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  manufacture  of  straw  plait,  in  imitation  of  Leghorn 
bonnets,  has  been  brought  to  considerable  perfection  by  Messrs.  A.  and  J. 
Muir,  of  Greenock.  The  specimens  exhibited  by  them,  and  which  were 
plaited  and  knit  in  Orkney,  by  females  at  their  own  houses,  were  of  uncom- 
mon fineness,  and  perfect  in  imitation.  They  were  made  from  the  straw 
of  the  common  rye,  the  grain  being  sown  vei^  thick  on  purpose,  in  a  sandy 
or  gravelly  soil,  and  cut  soon  after  it  comes  mto  ear.  The  straw  is  after-- 
wards  bleached,  sized,  and  sorted  in  the  way  particularly  reported  by 
Messrs.  Muir,  the  joint  next  to  the  ear  only  being  used  for  plaiting. 

Premiumt  for  the  neatest  kept  Cottage,  were  given,  memorandums  being 
received  from  the  clergy  of  the  cottages  visited  by  them  in  the  exercise  of 
their  parochial  duties  which  were  most  distinguished  for  cleanliness ;  and 
these  being  afterwards  visited  by  the  reporters,  a  selection  was  made  for 
the  premiums. 

Wedge  Draining,  (Encyc.  of  Agr.  §  3972.)  has  been  extensively  prac- 
tised by  difiereiit  rent-paying  farmers,  who,  independently  of  the  distinc- 
tion conferred  by  premiums,  have  been  ^  doubly  paid  by  the  first  crop." 
On  the  whole,  this  society  maintains  its  character  of  usefulness.  (Ed. 
Courant.) 

Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  Dec,  lOth,  —  The  following  list  of  rare 
plants,  which  have  flowered  here  during  the  three  preceding  months,  was 
communicated  by  Dr.  Graham,  to  Professor  Jameson's  Journal. 

Aimtia*i|riDOM.  This  plant  hat  stood  on  the  open  wall  three  winten,  nrotected  partiallj  with 
broom  twigi.  but  nerer  flowered  UU  the  beginning  of  November  last,  having  nearly  reached  the 
top  of  a  wall  fourteen  feet  high. 

Aaplenium  flabellifolium.  Aster  pulcherrimut,  Banfciia  integrifolia. 

Begonia  undulata.  IVe  received  this  plant  in  1825  from  Mr.  Otto  of  Berlin,  under  the  spect- 
flc  name  here  adopted,  and  were  Informed  that  the  native  country  was  BraxiL  It  has  been  lupt 
in  the  stove. 

Bignonia  candicana.  Tils  plant  has  never  perfectly  evolved  its  flowers,  but  these  have  repeat, 
ediy  decayed,  both  this  year  and  last,  when  they  were  |ust  about  to  burst.  The  shrub  thrived 
weU  ha  the  stove,  and  Is  trained  to  a  considerable  length  along  the  glass. 

Brexia  madagascariensls,  Buddlela  brasiliensis.  Seeds  communicated  to  the  Botanic  Garden 
by  Mr.  Hunneman  in  189i,  and  received  by  him  Atnn  Ruuia,  under  the  name  here  adopted. 
29|nengel  qnotes  vmder  BttdiUHa  Brarilkntti,  B.  perfoUaio  of  Humboldt  j  but  this  is  quite  distinct 
from  our  plant 

Con  vdvuhis  candicans.    Flowered  on  the  wall  outside  one  of  the  stoves. 

CrMiegus  (Phocinia  lindj  glalnra.  This  fine  plant  was  coveted  with  flowers,  on  the  open  wall, 
in  November,  and  will  continue  so  during  this  month  also,  unless  the  weather  prove  very  severe. 
It  seems  orobable  that  It  came  into  flower,  and  pushed  much  new  wood,  at  this  season,  in  conse. 
quencc  or  the  warm  rains,  which  succeeded  the  unusually  long  oonttnuea  hot  and  dry  weather  of 
summer  and  autumn,  it  it  shall  prove  sufficienUy  hardv  for  the  open  ground,  there  have  been 
few  more  desirable  additions  made  to  the  shrubbery :  and  it  has  already  borne,  without  injury 
even  to  iu  flowers,  a  cold  of  9V  Fahr.  (We  Imow  or  several  planU  which  have  endured  the  last 
three  writen  unprotected,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  —  Qmd.) 

'  Crotolaria  dicnotoma.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  were  brought  to  the  Botanic  Garden  fhnn 
Mexico  in  189S,  by  Or.  Mair,  and  the  planU  nave  flowered  in  our  stove  during  the  last  two  years. 

Cypripedium  insigne,  Dianthus  fruticosus.  Flowered  ftreely  in  the  open  border.  Eucalyptus 
oordata,  and  E.  perrollata.  These  two  pUnU  have  been  covered  with  buds  on  the  open  wall  dur. 
ing  several  weeks,  but  have  not  expanded  any  flowers.  They  have  not.  however,  been  in  the 
least  injured  by  the  late  severe  ftosts ;  and  the  last  has  been  out  of  doors  for  three  years. 

Lcntana  hizta.  This  species  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  from  whence  the  seeds  were  brought  by 
Lord  Napier  in  ISfiS,  and  Obligingly  communicated  to  the  BoUnIc  Gardea  They,  and  the  aeeds 
of  many  other  species,  some  of  them  entirely  new,  were  picked  by  his  Lordship  ftt>m  plants  in 
the  wild  state  among  the  mountains  of  Arixaba,  or  Real  del  Monte,  li  Is  much  to  be  desired 
that  others  of  our  countrymen  would  equally  profit  by  the  opportunities  aflbrded  them,  of  con. 
tributing  to  our  knowledge  of  exotic  botany. 

Metrosidferos  lanceolala.  This  phmt  has  stood  on  tiie  open  wall  for  tlirae  winlers»  partially 
protected  with  broom  twigs.  ^^ , 

Monarda  puncUta,  Fkssiflora  capsularis,  Patersonia  glauca,  Pilea  mucosa.  This  curious  little 
plant,  so  well  iUostnted  in  the  Odlecttme*  Botanica  of  Llndtef,  has  for  sevvral  years  flootklMd 
in  our  stove )  but  1  have  not  observed  it  frequentiy  in  collectioot. 

Ruellia  anisophylla,  Sllene  regla.  This  fine  plant  was  sent,  while  hi  flower,  from  Mr.  Fergu- 
son's  of  Ralth,  whose  gardener  raised  It  from  seed  sent  from  MontnaL    Vanda  mstrata. 
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'  Dr.  Onluim  renaflu,  that  h«  bM  oAan  obterr ed  that.  In  diflferaot  mmom,  oert^n  pbtnts  iover 
much  before,  or  not  till  long  after  their  uiual  period,  when  the  itate  of  the  weather  would  have 
led  us  to  expect  the  very  revene.  This  season,  the  hairy  leaved  Launa-timis  will  Inot  be  in 
flower  till  towards  the  end  of  January ;  two  yean  ago,  after  a  rery  inferior  season,  it  was  In  ftill 
flower  during  December. 

The  ArbuHu  Andrackne,  and  laurel-loavcd  variety  of  ArhtUut  Untdo,  nailed  to  a  wall  with  a 
south  exposure,  are  considerably  later  than  plants  propagated  flrom  the  same  stock,  and  growing 
as  standards,  though  the  soil  where  they  are  placed  be  equally  loose  and  dry.  The  tender  plants 
In  our  borden  seem  to  have  summed  less  fttim  the  flmt  which  we  have  had  latriy,  than  they 
usually  do,  probably  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil ;  fbr  the  rains  have  vet  penetrated  but  a  lit- 
tie  way  below  the  surface,  {Pr^.  Jame$oH*$  Sdim.  FkiL  Jamr.  Dee.  1806,  p.  184.)  These  and 
other  acts  mentioned  by  the  Proftssor,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  fbr  by  the  very  dry  summer 
retarding  the  progress  of  whiter  flowering  plants,  and  the.  stimulus  given  oy  the  rain  to  autumn 
flowoing  ones.  —  Comd. 

CuUnaru  Vegetablcty  durine  the  last  summer,  were  scuitily  supplied 
to  the  Emnbuiigh  market,  and  brought  double  the  usual  prices.  Flowers 
were  scarce;  but.  autumn  and  winter  firuits  abundant.  French  pears  hare 
ripened  sooner  by  a  month  or  six  weeks  than  usual,  and  as  thev  do  not 
keep  well  in  consequence  of  the  autumnal  rains,  the  dessert  will  be  but 
poorly  supplied  towards  the  spring.  Crassanes,  which  generally  last  till 
February,  were  over  in  December.  Though  apples  are  very  abundant,  yet 
apple-pies,  come  but  very  slowly  into  fiiwion  among  the  lower  classes. 
Walnuts  have  ripened  well,  and  are  of  excellent  quality ;  and  sweet  chest- 
nuts, a  thing  almost  unheard  of  in  Scotland,  have  been  brought  to  the 
dessert  since  October.  Grapes,  even  the  Black  Hambui^h,  have  .ripened  in 
various  places  on  the  open  walls.  Portugal  laurel  berries  are  in  profusion ; 
the  Sweet  Bay  is  in  fruit  in  some  places;  Magnolia  grandiflora  var. 
Exoniensis,  and  Yucca  gloriosa  have  flowered ;  and  from  the  soil  not  being 
yet  thoroughly  moistened  with  the  rain,  the  wood  of  many  half  hardy 
exotics  has  not  yet  been  injiu«d  by  firost."  J.  B. 

December  20.  1836. 

A  FUld  of  Barley  was  reaped  on  the  third  week  of  December,  at  Se»- 
field,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundee,  which  was  sown  after  a  crop  of 
potatoes,  and  yielded  a  fUll  average  return  of  grain  of  good  quality.  {Newsp.) 

IRELAND. 

Mr,  Maggridge^t  Cottage  system  (Gard.  Mag.  p.  19.)  **  might  be  adopted 
here  by  any  spirited  proprietor,  with  equal  or  perhaps  superior  results. 
The  difficulty  of  which  Mr.  Moggridge  speaJcs,  as  ^  arising  out  of  that  state, 
bordering  on  despair,  which  paralyzes  the  exertions  of  our  labouring  poor," 
would  scarcely  be  found  to  exist  in  Ireland.  Of  all  people  on  earth  the 
Irish  peasantry  possess  the  NU  desperandum  most  peculiarly.  Indeed,  if 
they  had  not  the  most  buoyant  spirits  under  misfortunes,  tney  could  not 
exist  at  all.  Thev  survey  life  ever  with  the  most  favourable  glance.  At 
present  they  are  slovenly  and  unimproving,  but  it  is  entirely  owin^  to  not 
naving  anj^,  even  the  smallest,  interest  in  being  otherwise ;  for,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  eflect  of  industry  and  neatness  on  the  part  of  the  Iriui 
cottager  or  small  £uiner,  would  be  to  raise  his  rent  enonnousiy  as  soon  as  his 
tenement  fell  to  the  landlord  or  middleman.  The  Irish  landlord  endeavours 
to  increase  his  rent-roll,  though  his  tenants  may  be  ultimately  riiined.  The 
English  landlord  seeks  to  render  his  income  more  secure  by  extending  the 
comforts  of  the  occupier  of  his  ground.    (Irish  Farm,  Joum,  January  S7.) 

A  Letter  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Irish  peasantry  by  their  Employers 
from  Mr.  Thompson,  Steward  to  the  late  Earl  Famham,  we  must  defer 
till  next  Number.  We  regret  to  find  that  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal  is 
to  be  discontinued,  after  haying  existed  fifteen  years.  The  Proprietors 
attribute  the  present  unprosperous  state  of  the  paper,  more  to  the  general  cir- 
cunistances  ot  the  ooontxy  man  to  any  other  cause.  A  sum  of  nearly  2,000/. 
being  now  due  from  the  subscribers.    We  are  sincerely  sorry  for  this  dr- 
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cumstaDce,  not  only  because  the  paper  appeared  to  us  well  conducted,  and 
calculated  to  be  of  real  use  to  cultivators  of  the  soil^  but  because  it  indU 
cates  a  deeply  depressed  state  of  rural  society. 

Iriih  Furze^  Broom,  and  Frtv.— Ireland  possesses  varieties  of  the  furze,  the 
broom,  and  the  yew,  very  different  from  any  yet  found  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Ulex  europcetu  of  Ireland  is  more  upright  m  its  growth  than  the  common 
j^ant,  more  compact,  but  much  softer,  and  scarcely  prickly  to  the  touch. 
The^rish  broom  is  very  .remarkable,  and  seems  to  be  really  a  different  species 
from  CytituM  scopariut,  {S^ritum  icoporttim,  Auct.)  This  is  characterised  by 
the  pods  being  dabrous  on  the  sides,  but  furnished  with  a  marein  of  short 
woo&y  hair.  The  Irish  one  has  the  pod  so  totally  covered  with  long 
woolly  hairs  as  to  appear  at  a  distance  like  balls  of  white  cotton.  It  in 
all  probability  will  be  round  to  be  CyHsus  grandiflorut,  a  species  hitherto 
found  only  m  Portugal.  Lastly,  the  Irish  yew  is  merely  a  shrub ;  the 
leaves  are  not  distichous,  as  in  the  common  Taxut  haceata,  but  are  (piater- 
nate.  Of  all  the  three  shrubs  the  BritisH  varieties  are  also  found  m  Ire- 
land,-the  abovementioned  being  rare.  (^Prof,  Jameto/tCt  PhiLJowr.  p.  207. 
December,  18S6.) 

We  should  be  glad  if  our  correspondent.  Mr.  Robertson  of  Kilkenny,  or 
Mr.  Fraser  of  Loughrea,  would  inform  us  from  what  nurseries  in  Ireland  or 
Britain  these  plants  may  be  procured.  The  whin  and  the  yew  may  be  had 
about  London,  but  they  are  rare.  —  Cond, 
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Dec.  5.  ThefoUowmg  Papen  were  read  :  —  On  Dahlias.  By  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  und[er-gard^er  m  the  Arboretum  department  of  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  S>ciety  at  Chiswick.  Upon  the  Culture  of  Celery.  By 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  FJI.S.  and  President. 

ThefoUounng  Matters  were  exhibited  :  — Round  Tripoli  Onions,  grown 
by  Mr.  Barker  of  Edmonton,  brought  by  Mr.  Daniel  Judd,  F.H.S.  (four 
weighed  seven  and  a  half  pounds.)  Potatoes  from  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
buiT,  F.H.S.  (four  weighed  eleven  pounds  eight  ounces.) 

Dec,  19.  The  folhuring  Stiver  Medal  was  presented  :  —  To  John  Mot- 
teux,Esq.  F.H.S.  for  his  great  attention  to  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits  in  his 
Garden  in  Norfolk,  as  proved  by  his  frequent  exhibitions  of  its  produce  to 
the  Society. 

Tlie following  Ptmers  were  read:  —  On  Orache,  its  varieties  and  culti- 
vation. By  Mr.  William  Townsend,  under-^dener  in  the  kitchen-garden 
department  of  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  On  the  destruction 
of  the  Caterpillar  on  Gooseberry  Trees.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary.  By 
Mr.  W.  Chartres,  C.M.H.S.  A  plan  for  the  srowth  of  the  Early  Straw- 
berries. In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  James  Carrington.  On 
the  esculent  Egg  Plants,  )^y  Mr.  Andrew  Matthews,  A.L.S.  Description 
<^  a  plan  for  growing  Mushrooms.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr. 
W^liam  Young.  An  account  of  a  method  of  heating  Stoves  by  means  of 
Hot  Water,  employed  in  the  garden  of  Anthony  Bacon,  Esc].  By  Mr. 
William  Whale,  gardener  to  Mr.  Bacon.  A  notice  of  six  varieties  of  Fears, 
received  from  Jersey  in  the  year  1826.  By  Mr.  John  Lindley,  F.L.S.  &c. 
Asdstant  Secretary  tor  the  Garden. 

ThefoUawwA  Matters  were  exhibited :  —  Colmar  and  St.  Germain  Pears. 
Uvedales  St.  Uermain  Pear,  from  Mr.  Moisson  of  Jersey,  weighing  two 
pounds  twelve  ounces.    (T)ib  is  the  pear  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent. 
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Juvenis,  p.  $45..)    Green  Providence  Pine  Apple,  and  a  dWer  and  pink 
rtriped  Sarinam  Pine  Apple  from  Gregory  Gr^ory,  E#q.  F.H.S. 

Alto  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society:  —  FlowerB  of  Tuttilago  finagfwiSi 
of  two  coloured,  incurved,  and  other  sorts  of  Chrvsanthenniins.  Common 
Succory,  Italian  Succory,  Chicorte  k  feuilles  panachto,  and  forced  Potatoes* 

Jan.  2, 1827.  Thefdlotving  Papers  were  r«»f  :-*->  Remarks  upon  srefting 
the  Pear  upon  Quince  Stocks.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  m,  1ho» 
mas  Torbron,  F.H.S.  Account  and  description  of  the  dirorent  varieties  of 
Raspberries  which  have  been  cultivated  and  examined  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London.  By  Mr.  William  Sanderson,  foreman  in 
the  fruit  department  of  the  garden.  An  arrangement  and  description  of 
Gooseberries  cultivated  in  the  warden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chis- 
wide  in  the  year  18S6.  By  Ku*.  Robert  Thompson,  under^gardenier  in  the 
fruit  department 

Jan.  1 6.  No  meeting,  from  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Yoik. 

Feb.  6.  Several  books  were  presented,  and  some  papers  read ;  two  faof 
eardeners  in  the  employ  of  the  Society,  on  Raspbemes  and  Goosebemei 
miited  in  the  garden  at  Chiswick ;  and  one  by  a  foreign  corresponding 
member,  oh  the  state  of  Gardening  at  Riga  and  its  neig^ibourhood. 

Among  the  ArtidcM  exhibitedy  were  woollen  nettins  for  fruit  trees,  sent 
from  North  Wales  by  Sir  Robert  Vanghan,  and  whidi,  including  carriage, 
can  be  delivered  in  London  at  .5^.  per  yard ;  ho  place  of  «de  is  yet 
fixed  on ;  but  in  the  meantime  oniers  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Lindley,  at 
the  Society's  house,  in  Regent  Street.  (Gardeners  in  the  countnr  mav 
write  to  their  nurserymen  to  apply  there.)  A  seedling  Camellia  by  Mr.  Alf- 
nutt ;  plants  of  the  common  and  white>flowered  variety  of  the  Primula 
nnensis ;  a  flower  of  Crinum  amabile  i  blossoms  of  Chimonanthus  fragrans, 
one  of  the  few  hardy  shrubs  which,  planted  against  a  south  wall,  are  in 
bloom  durinjg  December,  January,  and  February;  purple  and  variegated 
Borecole ;  some  Apples  and  Pears,  and  forced  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb,  were 
also  on  the  table.  Grafts  of  Knight's  early  Biatk  Cherry,  Jaune  H&tive 
Plum,  Rezi  de  Montigny  Pear,  and  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain ;  and  seeds  of 
Green  Turkey  Cucumb^,  White  Tiu*k^  Cucumber,  Union  Cabbage  Let- 
tuce, Vanack  Cabbage,  and  White  Solid  Celery  were  given  away.  Put  V. 
of  Vol.  VL  of  the  Ttaansactions  of  the  Society,  it  was  announc^,  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  on  the  25d  of  February. 

dwmonanihiut  fragrani  is  a  shrub  worthy  of  notice ;  one  or  more  plants 
of  it  ought  to  be  planted  against  a  wall,  in  a  warm  situation,  in  every  gar<* 
den  where  the  peach  will  ripen  in  the  open  air ;  and,  in  other  gardens,  it 
oug^ht  to  be  planted  in  the  ground  in  the  conservatory  or  green-house,  or 
against  a  wall,  and  protected  by  a  glass  and  mats.  Its  blossoms  are  highly 
fragrant,  and  the  odour  is  of  that  refreshing  kind  which  never  palls  on  the 
sense.  In  many  families  a  small  plate  of  the  flowers,  garnished  with  sprigs 
of  myrtle,  laurel  leaves,  or,  when  the  season  admits,  blossoms  of  Camdlia, 
is  produced  ev^  morning  at  the  break£ut  table.  A  few  yards  of  wall 
covered  with  this  plant  will  affi>rd  incomparably  more  enjoyment  than  at 
many  yards  of  peach-tree  or  grape ;  and  enjoyment,  also,  of  a  more  elegant 
character. 

Feb.  SOtk.  —  Among  the  napen  r^,  waf  one  by  Mr.  Mocmurtrie,  ofShugboroUgh  Gardens,  ou 
UoB  hot-bmuea.  Mr.  M.  admito  the  eleganee  of  theae  Mructurea  aa  oomparad  with  wood,  and  ak. 
Iowa  Uiat  they  are  well  adapted  for  lofty  green-houaea  and  conaervatoiieas  but  ao  dectdedly  ia  Itf 
against  their  uie  for  fordng-houaea,  and  especially  for  eariy  forcing,  that  ff  a  new  home  were  to 
M  CTected  at  Sbttaibormiffh^and  bta  employer  propOMsd  to  conatruct  it  of  iron,  rather  than  have  ft 
of  that  material,  he  would  prefier  conatructing  It  of  wood,  even  if  at  hla  own  expense.  Iron  bouses 
are  much  dearer  than  those  of  wood,  and  Mr.  M.  denies  that  they  last  longer.  Theae  being  the 
apinioiM  of  a  gardener  of  neat  flkpericoce,  whose  exoellcot  crops  and  new  mode  orgtowingplnes. 
*e.  (vol  L  ^  4<]7.),pio¥ehim  tobe  not  only  eminent  in  his  protasion,  but  a  man  of  ingenuity  and 
/  \^  unprovement,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  contrast  them  with  our  ideas  as  to  iron  hot-houses 
(p.  107.},  written  under  (he  strong  iiQpc«sSlon  made  by  tbe  range  erected  at  Syon,  and  Mth  a  pn^ 
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VVMh  gapml  pnrtliinf  to  inn  iCtuttiitei.  Notvlthitaiitf  ing  Mr.  Macmiutrtel  cxMMonceu  nt» 
we  caooot  ATOid  being  of  opinion  that  iron  hot-boaaea,  tfrom  their  admitting  much  more  l^t 
to  the  interior  than  wooden  ones,  will  ultimatei/  be  found  even  ftculktri$  adi^ted  fi>r  carl^ 
9>rqing,  in  which  light  is  «o  much  wanted.  We  abo  thinlE,  that  if  the  ■ame  care  be  bestowed  in 
painting,  ftc  at  on  wood.work,  they  will  last  longer,  with  respect  to  exp«ise,  where  the 
Rwf  is  made  of  iron  rafters  and  sashes,  as  at  Syon.  compared  with  wood  it  Is,  we  beiieire,  as  6  tA  i 
or  4|.  But  opinioa  is  of  little  Talue  comparea  to  experience,  and  (br  this  reason  we  are 
anxious  to  neutralise  our  own  perhaps  rather  partial  remarlcs,  by  the  sound  practical  Judgment  of 
so  eminent  a  gardener  as  Mr.  Macmurtrie.  We  Invite  him  to  fkvoar  us  with  a  commUAlcation  oh 
this  sublect,  which,  however  much  it  may  diilbr  from  our  views,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  i*. 
aerf;  having  no  other  object  in  all  our  lucubrations,  than  the  promotion  of  improvement,  and  the 
entertainment  and  instruction  of  our  readers:  and  well  knoKring  that  these  obtjects  are  beat  iM» 
noted  by  free  discossioo. 

Bmmeiuf  Pear.  **  Sir ;—  A  tiadesmtfi  of  this  island,  has  in  his  possession  a  most  extraordV 
nary  firuit  of  the  pear,  which  grew  in  his  garden  this  year.  It  weigiis  Ml  as.,  measures  16  inches 
in  cutumfeience,  and  10  Inches  ftom  the  top  to  Its  base.  It  Is  a  baking  miit,  and  has  been  called 
-the  *  Belle  de  Jeney,'  and  also  the  *  Bateau  Oris  ;*  but  Mr.  Saunders,  a  respectable  nursetyman 
here,  thinks  it  to  lie  a  variety  of  the  Bon-Chr6tien,  to  which  fhift  it  is  allowed  by  all  to  bear  a 
gnat  resemblance^  [It  does,  being  the  Uvedales  St  Germain,  noticed  as  above^  as  exhibited  «t 
the  Hortlcaltural  Sodety  on  the  19th  of  December.] 

"  While  I  am  writing,  I  may  as  wdl  acquaint  you  with  a  species  of  imposition  which  has  been 
practised  on  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  hj  an  tndiviaoai  firom  this  island.  This  person, 
on  being  about  to  vliltthe  mebnqpoHs  last  year,  begged  a  specimen  of  the  above  firuit  firom  the  pro- 
prietor, which  weighed  about  5S  os. ;  this,  1  understand,  he  presented  to  the  Society,  as  the 
gnmth  of  his  own  land,  and  in  return  he  was  awarded  a  silver  medal,  for  having  prodimed  Ae 
iacfestpear.  The prauietor,  on  tb^  return  of  this  person,  having  heard  of  the drcomstancsL 
immedlatdy  forwarded  another  laiger  fruit  from  the  same  tree,  which  weighed  SB  oz. ;  but  It 
eaiae  too  lat^  and  the  real  proprietor  received  only  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Society.  [We 
believe  the  writer  is  mistaken  as  to  the  medal,  bnt  we  insert  his  remarks,  to  encourage  vigllance.3 

"  This  person  attends  the  market  regularly  in  quest  of  the  largest  and  k)est  fruits  of  both  the 
apple  and  pear,  intending  to  send  a  box  of  them  to  the  Society,  no  doubt  as  the  production  of  his 
own  land,  and  in  fttum  fbr  which  he  entertains  hopes  of  being  elected  a  member.  [Here,  also^ 
oar  comspondent  must  tie  mistaken }  for  if  tlie  individual  alluded  to  can  pay  his  fees,  he  may  be 
dected  a  member  without  the  trouble  of  sending  a  present  of  firuit,  mm  without  In  the  slightest 
doEree  rMibig  his  oonaeience.3 

^*  I  h<»e  that  you  will  insert  this,  and  prevent  an  iagcrasitiao,  likely  to  tw  Ikvoured  by  the  dis- 
tance alsd  obscurity  of  this  Uland.    1am,  Sir,  Ac 

^  JalM^Jer$gy,  Dec  6.1836.  Juvsmi." 

We  have  inserted  these  extracts  from  a  lon|  letter,  trusting,  that  as  no 
names  are  given,  no  harm  can  be  done ;  while,  if  the  latter  part  of  the  stat^ 
ment  be  correct,  some  good  may  be  the  result.  —  C<md. 
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Febrmaiy  15. — The. supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been  adequate  to 
the  demand  till  cdxmt  the  middle  of  February,  when  most  articles  got 
rather  scarcer  and  dearer.  White  and  purple  brocoli,  being  nearly  all 
destroyed  by  the  frost,  is  now  very  dear ;  purple  from  4s,  €d,  to  St.  per 
bundle,  white  from  5«.  to  12#.  per  bunch.  Asparagus  has  been  «t  a  rea- 
sonable price  through  the  winter,  but  now  seUs  at  from  9^.  to  13«.  pe^ 
hundred ;  best  sea-cale  6i.  per  dish.  FSne-apples  have  hitherto  been 
abundant  and  cheap.  We  have  had  ample  supplies  of  Newton  pippins^ 
and  Reinette  ens  from  America  and  France.  Our  own  apples  and  pearft 
have  kept  very  oa(%  this  season ;  they  are  now  scarce,  and  very  dear.  (J.  G.) 
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We  are  happy  to  find  that  our  suggestions  on  this  subject  have  been 
received,  as  we  expected  they  would,  withgenerel  approbation ;  and  though 
we  have  to  regret  the  in<|i0erence  which  appears  to  exist  as  to  the  personal 
improvement  oif  gardeners  in  some  niu'series  and  other  public  gardens,  yet  we 
have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  the  formation  of  at  least  three  libraries ; 
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viz.  at  Mr.  Macka/s  nursery,  Clapton ;  at  Mr.  Bannennan's  nursery,  Wal- 
ton, near  Liverpool ;  and  at  the  J[)uke  of  Portland's  gardens,  at  Welbeck, 
Nottinghamshire,  which  equal  every  expectation.  A  library  on  a  smaller 
scale  has  been  commenced  by  Mr.  George  Fulton,  gardener  at  North  wick 
Park,  Gloucestershire,  and  some  village  libraries  are  in  progress  in  the 
ndghbourhood  of  London.  On  the  subject  of  village  garden  libraries,  we 
have  received  a  valuable  letter  signed  "  A  Constant  Female  Reader,"  to 
which  we  beg  particular  attention.  Could  we  only  insure  the  exertions  of 
th^  ladies  and  the  clergy  in  our  favour,  we  should  have  no  fear  of  this  das8 
of  garden  'libraries  becoming  general  throughout  the  kingdom.  Since 
we  received  the  letter  we  have  had  communications  with  several  gardeners 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  who  are  of  opinion  that  a  central 
London  Imrary  for  the  use  of  working  gardeners,  and  others,  might  be  esta- 
blished with  great  advantage  to  the  young  men  in  work  in  the  nurseries, 
and  in  private  gardens,  within  the  distance  commanded  by  the  errand  carts 
of  the  metropolis.  Many  amateurs  would  also  be  most  happy  to  subscribe 
to  such  a  library,  so  that  we  hope  the  subject  may  be  taken  up  by  some 
booksdler  or  seedsman  as  a  matter  of  business.  There  never  was  a  finer 
opportunity  for  the  Horticultural  Society  to  do  great  good,  at  almost  no 
additional  expence.  They  have  only  to  devote  a  spare  room  of  their  house 
in  Re^nt  Street  to  the  purpose ;  place  in  it  such  duplicates  o^  books  as  they 
alreacfy  have ;  and  purchase,  from  time  to  time,  ana  receive  presents,  of  the 
other  requisite  books.  We  need  not  go  into  details ;  we  only  repeat  that  * 
the  Society  could  do  the  thing  cheaper  and  more  effectually  than  it  could 
be  done  by  any  other  means ;  and  that,  as  a  Horticultural  Society,  they 
ought  to  do  it.  We  hope  they  will,  and  also  that  the  Caledonian  Horticul- 
cultural  Society,  and  all  the  provincial  societies,  will  follow  their  example. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  record  the  libraries  established  since  our  sug- 
gestions appeared,  prembing  that  we  mean  to  number  them  in  the  order  of 
uieir  establishment,  and  that,  in  every  future  volume  of  the  Gardener's  Ma- 
gazine, after  the  preface,  will  be  g[iven  a  list  of  the  British  Garden  Libraries, 
public  or  private,  known  to  be  m  existence  at  the  time.  This  will  point 
out  the  best  places  for  young  men  to  seek  employment  at,  and  also  those 
nurserymen  who  have  done  mo.8t  for  the  working  gardener,  and  merit  a 
corresponding  gratitude. 

No.  L  —  Macka%f$  Clapton  Nursery  lAbrart/.  Established  at  Clapton,  near 

London,  January  8.  1827. 

"  Upper  Ckaatom,  Jan.  S.  1887. 

■'  Sir,— I  have  tbe  pleasing  tuk  impoaed  upon  me  by  my  fellow  workmeo,  or  infonning  you  that 
in  this  nursery  a  garden  library,  aocordingto  the  plan  cuggefted  in  the  lait  number  of  your 
valuable  Magaaine,  has  befen  established.  Vfe  have  alwayshad  books  lent  us  to  read  when  we 
chose  to  ^ypTy  for  uiem ;  but  it  is  flrom  the  appearance  of  the  last  number  of  the  Bfagazine  that 
we  date  the  establishment  of  a  regular  library;  The  next  morning  after  its  appearance,  our 
liberal  erai^oyer,  Mr.  Mackay,  informed  us  that  he  meant  to  purchase  books  for  our  use,  and  how 
far  his  intentions  have  been  carried  into  eflbct  the  following  list  will  show. 

"  The  library  is  at  present  managed  by  a  committee  of  three  penons,  men  employed  in  the 
nursery,  who  are  to  be  regularly  elected  on  the  first  of  every  month ;  they  are  to  give  out  and 
receive  the  books,  keep  an  account  of  subscriptions,. purchase  new  books,  &c  The  money  for 
the  support  and  increase  of  the  library  is  to  be  raised  by  laying  a  penny  per  wedc  upon  every  one 
in  tbe  nursery  who  reads,  and  sixpence  upon  every  one  sent  out  of  the  nursery  to  a  situatioo, 
whether  as  master  or  under  gardener.  Added  to  this,  our  employer  has  put  bis  name  down 
for  Ss.  6d  per  week,  which  will  produce  a  Amd  amply  sufficient  to  make  all  the  additions  we  are 
likely  to  require. 

**  It  has  uso  been  reooramended  to  us,  and  unanimoudy  agreed  to,  that  a  Hertnrium  of  the 
native  plants  growing  round  London,  as  far  as  they  can  be  obtained,  shall  be  formed  and  attached 
to  the  wbnry.  as  being  the  most  eflfactual  way  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  British  botany,  and 
also  as  materials  of  reference  to  the  young  men  who  may  come  after  us.  We  would  sugg^  to 
you  to  recommend  to  all  gardeners  who  have  garden  Ubnuries  to  do  the  same  thing;  keeping  a 
Ust  of  all  plants  found,  their  haUtats,  soil  in  which  they  grow,  sitnation  as  regards  altitudi^  with 
any  other  particular  that  may  occur  to  them.  If  this  were  acted  upon  throughout  the  counUy  for 
only  a  few  years,  and  oqdes  of  the  lists  collected  together,  it  would  aflbrd  excellent  materials  for 
ascertaining  the  localities  of  particular  genera  and  species,  and  also  the  geogn4>hical  distribution 
of  the  British  Flora  generally.  Perhaps  vou'will  say  we  are  speculating  too  fiur  on  the  utility  of  such 
an  appendage  to  a  garden  library.  I  will,  therefore,  leave  it  to  your  better  Judgment  to  decide  how 
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fiur  our  gusMtioD  in  (bit  iNurticalar  ou|^t  to  be  followed  by  our  fUlow  gardenen.  Tliere  are 
ctill  other  addittoni  wh!di  we  intend  to  make  to  the  Clapton  Nunery  library  not  enumerated  in 
your  catalogue  ofmateriala,  but  which  we  are  oomvinced  you  will  see  the  neoenity  o/t.  Every 
one  who  has  thought  on  the  nuUect,  will  agree  that  a  gardener  ought  to  underrtand  land  sunrey- 
ing  before  he  canoe  coniidered  fit  for  a  situation  as  a  master  gardener,  and  consequently  Gunter's 
Chain,  to  allow  of  actual  practice  in  the  fields,  becomes  necessary.  The  dendrometer  i^, 
described  by  your  very  intdligent  oonespondent,  Mr.  Gorrie,  for  measuring  the  height  and 
contents  of  timt)er  trees,  we  also  consider  requisite ;  In  fiict,  mensuration  generally  is  a  necessary 
qualification,  and  if  so,  the  instruments  for  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  it  must  be 
necessary  also. 

**  How  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  may  be  promoted  amons  gardeners  by  the  establishment 
of  garden  libraries,  time  alone  can  prove;  but  if  Mechanics*  institutions,  aided  by  Mechanics* 
Magasines,  have  made  a  sensible  change  upon  that  class  of  sodecy  for  which  they  are  intended, 
surdy  it  is  not  too  much  to  presume  that  similar  causes  will  produce  similar  efibcts  among  gar- 
deners. Should  you  consider  any  part  of  this  letter  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  Gardener's 
Magarine,  you  are  not  onlv  at  liberty  to  do  so.  but  it  will  be  esteemed  a  favour  by  a  fow  of  your 
constant  readers.    I  am.  Sir,  (for  the  Cl^ton  Nursery  Library  Committee  J  your  obedient  servant, 

**  WiLLUM  Rbntx>ul,  Secretary.** 

The  list  of  books  referred  to,  enumerates  upwards  of  260  volumes,  ki- 
ctuding  all  the  reauisite  elementary  books,  a  nimiber  of  books  for*general 
reading,  such  as  Henry's  History  of  Britain,  Chambers's  £d cyclopaedia,  the 
Mechanic's  Magazine,  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.,  and  many 
valuable  books  on  natural  history,  botany,  gardenine,  &c.,  such  as  the  Lin- 
nean  Transactions,  Latham's  Birds,  Andrews's  Heams,  Botanical  Register, 
Cistineae,  Greraniaceae  complete.  Botanical  Magazine,  several  volumes,  Mar- 
tyn's  Miller's  Dictionary,  &c.  Mr.  Macka^  became  entitled  to  our  globe, 
which  he  received,  and  also  Nicholson's  Encyclopaedia,  and  50  other  vo- 
lumes from  Messrs.  Loncman,  Rees,  and  Co.  This  Library,  therefore, 
amounts  to  nearly  300  volumes* 

No.  U.  —  I%omp9on*9  Wdbeck  Garden  Library.    Established  at  Welbeck, 
near  Ollarton,  Nottinghamshire,  January  13,  1827. 

'"  ''WeOeek Gardens,  JatL  IS.  IBZr, 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  Mt  son's  anxiety  to  obtain  your  priie,  has  led  him  into  double  diligence.  In- 
closed  you  have  a  list  of  the  books  and  maUiematical  and  surreying  instruments ;  in  addition  to 
which  may  be  mentioned  several  manuscripts  which  1  prise  very  much. 

*'  In  my  endeavours  to  forward  my  pupils,  if  I  find  a  youth  worthy,  (like  my  late  and  present 
foreman,)  I  am  as  anxious  to  assist  nim  as  my  late  Ariend  Mr.  Speecniy  was  with  me ;  I  reoom. 
mend  a  regular  series  of  studies,  and  take  them  through  the  dementary  sciences,  and  especially 
surveying,  according  to  the  seasons :  showing  them  mv  rude  surveys,  and  sketches,  ftc.,  some  of 
which  are  of  40  yean*  standing,  and  leading  them  on  from  andcnt  to  modem  practice,  i  have  by 
me  rude  copies  of  some  of  Mr.  Speechly's  plans  drawn  whoi  he  was  a  boy,  as  well  as  some  of  h& 
engnnrings,  Ac. 

"  I  take  no  premium  with  my  pui^  and  am  determined  not  to  send  a  fool  into  the  world  with 
any  reoommenaation  ftom  me.    i  am,  dear  Sr,  ftc 

^  "  J.  I^oMFBOV,  amV 

The  list  referred  to  contains  42  volumes  on  elementary  subjects,  33  an 
general  knowledge,  40  on  botany,  and  30  on  practical  gardening.  Bemg 
the  first  private  garden  library,  we  considered  it  also  entitled  to  a  globe,  to 
which  Nicholson's  Encyclopaedia,  and  .74  volumes  on  botany  and  practical 
gardening  were  added  by  Messrs.  Longman,  Rees,  and  Co.  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  us  to  find  that  the  successor  to  Mr.  Speechly  has  been  one  of 
the  first  to  adopt  our  suggestion,  or  rather  to  make  known  that  he  has  been 
acting  on  it  for  man^  X^^'^*  ^^^  ^^^^  Welbeck,  so  lon^  celebrated  for  its 
gardens  and  woods,  is  likely  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  its  character.  We 
are  the  more  pleased  that  our  original  associations  with  Welbeck  have  been 
revived,  because  in  giving  a  short  character  of  that  place,  in  our  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Gardening,  we  have  to  a  certain  extent  done  it  an  injustice,  by  say- 
;  mg  that  it;was  neglected.  The  truth  is,  that  ten  years  of  continued  lU 
health  had  obliterated  it  from  our  memory  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  we 
called  there  last  autumn,  we  were  astonished  to  find  that  we  were  person- 
ally acqusunted  widi  Mr.  Thompson,  who  reminded  us  of  certain  sxetches 
and  memorandums,  which  we  took  there  in  1805 ;  and  on  our  return  home, 
found  in  our  journal  and  sketch-book  for  that  year.  Had  we  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  looked  into  that  journal  in  1820,  we  should  not  now  have  to 
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make  the  mnende  to  Mr.  Thompion;  which,  however,  he  will  tbmk  the 
more  honowable  ai  it  u  made  wiuiout  his  foreknowledge  or  concurrence. 

No.  III. — Barmermofi^s  Walton  Nurtery  Library.  Established  at  the  Wal- 
ton Nursery,  near  Liverpool,  January  83.  18S7. 

**  WaUom Nunerw,  ««^ UverpooL  Ja».9$.  iaS7. 

•*  Slr,^ItiiiAy  peniiqit  ftflRxd  you  lome  pteaiure  to  learn  thttt  yourpropoMlf  for  tbefomuUioQ 
of  faiden  Ubrarief  hare  met  -the  unaniinom  and  warm  approbation  of  all  at  tbia  nuxwnr,  and  alao 
that  the  acheme  if  alreadr  carried  Into  effbct  Your  laat  number  (the  fifth)  of  the  Gardener** 
Manaine,  waa  read  bj  Uc  Bannerman  on  the  3d  Inst,  and  the  next  morning  he  canununleated 
totne  men,  through  the  medium  of  bia  foreman,  Mr.  William  Dall,  bia  intention  of  preienting 
a  quantity  of  books,  and  a  aum  of  money,  as  a  beginning  for  a  library ;  and  also  that  be  would 
continue  to  be  a  regular  contributor  to  It  This  communication  was  received  by  ererr  Individual 
on  the  premises  with  sincere  pleasure,  all  of  us  being  sensible  of  the  benefit  that  would  result  fkoBl 
kuch  an  institution.  The  books  which  Mr.  Bannerman  has  contributed,  and  of  which  I  send  you 
a  list,  have  been  removed  to  a  room  a4}oining  the  oflloe,  which  he  has  ^ipropriated  f«r  the  uae 
of  the  library ;  and  we  began  to  clrcume  tbem  on  the  9th  Inst 

."  you  have  soUdted  the  opinions  of  your  readers  on  the  subject  of  Oardtn  librariea.'*  I 
therefore  lemectftdly  take  the  Hberty  of  oOfering  the  sentiments  of  this  tnflmt  society.  We  agne 
With  you  Ih  thinking  that  all  who  keep  a  head  gardener,  and  employ  men  under  him,  ought  in 
Jurtioa  to  theinaelvea,  as  w^  as  to  fbeir  gardener^  to  establish  a  library  for  their  use ;  and  in  older 
that  it  may  continue  to  be  supported,  we  think  the  plan  we  have  adopted  might,  in  some  degree^ 
be  tuiCable  to  most  of  tbem :  wx.  that  after  the  master  has  provided  books,  &c.  to  form  a  beginning, 
1m  shonld  oonUnue  to  oantribute  a  sum  of  money  for  its  support ;  but  in  order  that  uioae  for 
iKrhm»  use  it  la  designed  may  be  at  mueh  as  possible  interested  in  its  prosperity,  we  coneeive  thalt 
they  also  ought  to  contribute  something  regularly  while  they  continue  to  Use  it  This  would 
|Ave  them  a  claim  to  it,  and  be  the  means  of  their  behig  more  assiduous  than  perhaps  many  of 
ttMm  otherwiae  would  be.  We  have  all  put  down  a  snail  sum  as  a  first  subacrlptlon,  and  agreed 
to  pay  a  small  sum  monthly  for  the  support  of  the  library,  and  as  there  are  a  considerable 
■nambcr  of  men  regularly  emplmred  here,  we  expect,  by  mooerate  oontrlbutloas,  to  be  In  time 
possessed  of  a  good  collection  of  books. 

**  I  must  here  remaxk  an  observation  that  was  made  ;by  several  gardeneit.  who  are  in  the 


nursery  waiting  fi»  situations,  that  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  soon  called  away.  It  woold 
be  their  own  fkults  if  they  were  in  any  degree  losers  by  the  establishment ;  for  If  they  were  at  all 
iadustrioua.  they  would  in  a  short  time  receive  Information  equivalent  to  their  contribution,  apd 
If  the  plan  be  pretty  generally  adopted,  they  might  perhaps  be  fortunate  enough  to  benefit  1^  the 
oontribuUons  of  their  predecessors  In  the  same  way  that  thoae  would  who  might  chance  te 
suooeed  them  here. 

*'  In  the  vicinity  of  Uverpool  there  are,  as  at  other  large  towns,  a  number  of  plaees  where 
tiiere  Is  only  one  gardener  kept,  and  where  It  cannot  be  expected  that  there  will  be  suflldent 
books  provided  for  his  use :  we  have  therefore  agreed  .to  admit  gardeners  so  situated  In  our 
neighbourhood,  and  several  have  already  embraced  the  opportunity  of  becoming  members  of  our 
Bttte  estabUthment  on  the  same  terms  with  tlie  men  employed  In  the  nursery. 

"  Our  rules  are  not  yet  Aramed  out,  and  we  shall  foef  obliged  by  any  Infbrmatini  on  the 

.   Rdilect,  and  if  at  any  time  you  think  that  wo  can  be  of  any  service  in  oommunlcattng  any  thing 

to  you,  It  is  requested  you  will  at  all  times  fkeely  command  us,  and  you  may  rdy  oo  our  bell 

endeavoors  to  comply  with  your  wishes.    I  remain.  Sir,  (for  the  members  of  the  Waitou  Nuneiy 

Ubnry,}  your  obedient  aervant,  OBOBOB^WkuuMb* 

The  lift  referred  to  contains  above  200  volumes,  professional,  miscel- 
laneooi,  and  elementary ;  to  which  Messrs.  Longman,  Rees,  and  Co.  have 
added  nine  volumes  on  gardening  and  botany,  and  Hor^i  DomctHe  EAk" 
cation  for  Sdf  Instruction,  in  22  volumes,  12mo.  The  difierent  suggestions 
in  Mr«  Wilkins's  letter  merit  the  attention  of  all  intending  to  establish 
libraries ;  and  the  intention  of  accommodating  thdr  neishbours  deserves 
the  imitation  of  other  nurseries ;  perhaps  it  might  be  advisable,  in  some 
cases,  to  extend  this  accommodation  to  amateurs,  at  a  diaige  similar  to 
that  of  circulating  libraries,  which,  while  it  would  promote  a  taste  for 
botany  and  gardening,  would  be  the  means  oi  increasing  the  value  of  the 
library.  But  we  offer  these  suggestions  with  deference,  because  Mr.  Dall, 
who  belonged  to  what  was  called  the  Leith  Walk  Unnean  Society,  a  useful 
institution,  maintained  by  the  journeymen  gardeners  about  Edinburgh  some 
years  ago,  is  better  able  to  be  useful  m  this  way  than  we  are.  It  is  evidently 
a  good  plan,  adopted  both  at  Clapton  and  Walton,  to  charge  something; 
however  little,  for  the  use  of  the  books,  and  fines  should  be  fixed  on  for 
keeping  a  volume  above  a  certain  time,  or  for  injuring  it  But  whatever 
plan  is  commenced  with  can  always  be  improved  by  expenence,  till  it  is  foiind 
to  work  satufactorily.  We  are  sure  there  is  not  a  gardener  who  reads  this 
'  Magazine  that  will  not  admire  the  liberality,  and  feel  grateful  for  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Mackay  and  Mr.  Bannerman,  and  we  know  they  will  give 
evidence  oi  it  as  they  ought  to  do.    We  trust  the  example  will  be  imitated 
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at  Nonhwick  Perk,  bj  Mr.  Georce 
FUton,  gardener  to  LordNortB- 
wick,  but  we  are  in  hopes,  from 
a  pauage  in  cbe  JbUowing  letter. 


atttaittrtlitrt,Jam.S.  IBiJ. 
"SIr.-sI  UB  Bmn'slHUtdiriili  jaa  he. 
fcMlDiii  iHpcctiag  Gudm  LibrutcL  ind  I 
hofK  Ihtj  irlll  be  ■dooUd  bf  ill  nrdnen  In 
■OBM  wn  oc  other.  I  bin.  In  tbg  coutm  of 
mf  pneilM,  ncdTed  muit  ataata  it  booki 
Itara  mi  aatiuijsn,  from  ladtai  more  'puMcu- 
lulri  UiereAsc,  I  think  tbebart  nT*i>uUbed 
nr  beed-cudenen  hamblr  ud  lenectfliUy  to  3 
wli  BenUemen  Ibdr  marien,  (tor  b«Aii  or, 
foliillr "Kfa  Iheli  mulet^  M HipiilTfaajic fir. 

our  eeem  cikuUted  to  be  uieftil  An  tbem. 

I  hare  Ad  Ibund  cleinnwB  Terr  jcaKl  In  knd- 

lac  HeAil  reli^diu  imb,  wUeh  f  thhA  ouiht 

to  b«  pbced  on  our  ibdn*  slooi  with  oui^onlailtiinl  onn.    Ftari  ud  DoiEk,  whkh  I 

•een  ycung  (UileiKn  any  about  In  Ibelr  psckett,  might  be  dlueowl  wlUi  untU  tlm 

iMdKd  Krmethlna  of  gnmrau  end  aiUhmellc;  -i~— 

*'  At  nv  noble  and  lienevolefitennilDjerli  IhHB  home  it  thia  time,  1  cannot  itate  hovl 
wtUenurW  mj  Tlewii  but  I  ihalf meotioa  the  wblectt to  Um  IbtFnlopportunllT  than. 
Lordahlp  baa  laldj  bultt  ft*  me  a  (ood  boiue  lo  the  nrdeD,  and  lupeUed  moH  tftlie  ftunl 
W1....1.. ^..K—., lliwoodiBiret«Br«ea.»o-  


.ketch  Citrffi-l    Thelwo  paiu  do  not  require  to  be  eicdtooDaaiwther.m 
quite  poitaUe,  they  may  be  placed  In  anr  dr«  n>  -       ' 

well  ai  foldinc  doon,  and  are  cheaper.     Althoui 

wUI  be  worthy  or  notice  to  man/ (<  your  nadert.    Bdowlaa  UBofthsbooka  I  hanjiutln 
"  1  am,  Sir,  ftc  Oioaoa  Fultoi 


"nie  list  referred  to  contains  upwards  of  two  dozen  of  wel]-«elected 

'''lines,  professional  and  elementary,   including   Donegan's  Greek    and 

;luh  Dictionary,  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars,  &c.,  to  which  we  have 


volumes,  professional  and  elementary,  including  Donegan's  Greek  and 
Eiwluh  Dictionary,  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars,  &c.,  to  which  we  have 
added,  not  as  of  any  value,  bat  as  a  mark  of  approbation,  four  voluaas 


from  our  own  shelves,  anil  three  from  a  preierit  of  boolcijor  garden  liirariet, 
made  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Masev,  iun.  of  Briatol.  The  circumstance  of  Lord  North, 
wick  having  contriboteJ  the  greater  part  of  the  furniture  to  his  gardener's 
bouse  has  our  wannest  approbation.  We  have  before  suggests  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  better  both  for  masters  and  their  head- gardeners,'  if  the 
fixtures  and  principal  articles  of  fumiture  belonged  to  the  master,  and  were 
'  taken  to"  by  the  gardener  at  a  valuation,  and  taken  from  him  agnin  in  the 
sane  manner  when  he  leaves  his  place;  he  paying  the  diflerence  of  valua 
for  its  use,  much  in  the  lame  way  as  is  now  done  by  tenants  on  entering  and 
quitting  a  farm.     If  this  were  done,  and  earden  libraries  established    ' 


comforts  and  enjoyments  of  gardeners  woiJd  be  greatly^  increased  at  verv 
little  ezpence  to  their  mBsters,aDd  that  expence  not  requiring  to  be  repeated. 


owYubllihUif, 

Libmria  i^lie  Ihird  or  lotvctt  clait,  adi^ted  for  gardens  where  there  is 
only  ODegardener  kept,  may  consist  of  a  few  good  practical  books,  and  a 
genera]  ^cyclopanlia ,  or  Constable's  Miscelhiny.    'Jlie  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 


R  * 
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tannica  may  now  be  purchased  for  90/. ;  its  Supplement,  1 S/. ;  Fanner's  Ma- 
gazine, 6/. 

Villaee  Libraries. — ^The  following  letter  deserves  particular  attention.  We 
sincere^  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  clergymen,  mediad  men, 
tradesmen,  and  others,  amateurs  of  gardening,  resident  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Country  nurserymen,  and  mai£et-§^deners  of  spirit,  misht,  in  many 
cases,  set  on  foot  libraries  of  this  description ;  but  it  is  from  clergymen  in 
the  country,  a  class  of  men  highly  and  deservedly  respected,  alike  by  the 
laborious  classes  and  the  highest  ranks,  —  because  it  is  the  respect  cme  to 
virtue,  —  that  we  expect  co-operation  in  this  department  of  the  subject. 

**  dapUmg  January  la  18S7. 
"  Sir,  —  I  have  read  with  much  pleaiure  your  article*  in  the  Gardener's  Blagasine,  respecting 
Garden  Libnulcs,  and  fed  oonadent  that  much  nujr  be  done  by  such  plans,  towards  faismg  the 
class  of  men  under  coosiderBtion  tamx  habits  of  vice  and  intemperance  to  those  of  virtuous 
industry.  I  beg,  however,  to  suggest  that  in  all  populous  villages  near  London  one  public  librsty 
would  be  moreuseAal  than  many  private  ones,  as  the  one  would  ensure  the  means  of  information 
to  all  who  were  willing  to  receive  it,  while  the  other  would  exclude  many  e<iuallv  desirous,  but 
whose  masters  were  not  either  aide  or  willing  to  conftr  the  benefit.  I  think,  also,  that  many 
gentiemen  would  contribute  what  would  be  very  liberal  to  a  public  libnirv  who  couid  not  do  the 
whole  individually.  The  gardeners,  themselves,  also  might  aid  in  supporting  such  an  institution, 
by  subscribing  one  penny  per  weeic,  for  which  they  might  be  entitled  to  a  ticket,  which  should 
procure  for  them  an  hour's  reading  each  evening  in  the  week,  after  six  till  nine  o'clock.  By  limit. 
Ingthe  Ume,  idle  discussion  would  be  prevented,  as  each  would  be  anxious  to  gain  all  be  could 
during  bis  stay.  This  plan  of  associating  might,  in  some  instances,  be  more  useAil  than  solitary 
reading,  as  a  book  might  be  kept,  in  which  questions  on  general  improvement,,  on  the  sutv 
jeet  of  gardening,  might  be  registered,  and  one  evening  in  a  month,  or  oftener.  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  replying  to  them,  either  in  wriUng,  or  otherwise,  by  the  members  of  the  institutions, 
who,  by  consulting  the  reemry,  might  always  know  what  subjects  were  waiting  for  answers,  and 
endeavour  to  gain  that  infonnation  which  might  enable  them  to  throw  light  on  the  question.  As 
thepropeity  of  the  Society  xSight  all  be  locked  up  during  the  day,  a  room  used  as  a  school  might« 
during  the  infiuicy  of  such  an  undertaking,  serve  very  wdl.  The  benefits  arising  ttom  the  adop. 
tion  of  such  plans  are  incalculable,  as  by  them  men  would  be  withdrawn  ftom  scenes  of  dissipa. 
tion,  (to  which,  In  the  first  instance,  they  only  resort  for  the  sake  of  society),  to  those  not  only  of 
recreation,  but  of  improvement,  and  by  thus  getting  thdr  minds  stored  with  useAil  knowledge, 
not  only  benefit  their  employers,  but  greaUy  advance  thebr  own  interest  and  happiness.  'Tne 
benefits  of- such  an  institution  would  be  great  to  young  men  Just  entering  on  the  profession,  who 
are  desirous  of  information^  but  have  no  means  of  procuring  it.  On  the  sul^ect  of  private 
libraries,  it  may  be  foared  that  not  one  master  in  ten  would  be  found  willing  to  give  the  plan  the 
encouragement  it  deserves ;  thus  the  servants  of  the  other  nine,  though  equally  deserving  and 
desirous  jof  information,  would  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  eqjc^  by  that  individual,  whose 
master  duly  appreciated  the  ralue  of  his  servant's  improvement;  but,  In  the  event  of  a  public 
libranr,  no  man  need  be  precluded  from  the  benefit  wno  could  spare  tne  trifiing  sum  above  men- 
tioned i  and.  after  all,  much  must  depend  on  the  gardeners  themselves,  as  the  library,  whether 
miblic  or  private,  wouki  be  useless  without  a  dinosition  to  read.  Much  more  might  be  said, 
but  the  above  may  serve  as  hints.    If  they  should  be  of  any  service,  it  win  be  very  gratifying  to 

"  A  CONBTAMT  FBMALB  RbADBB.** 

We  hope  this  letter  may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  villaee  garden 
library  at  Clapham ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  trust  it  will  induce  the  female 
part  of  our  readers  to  lend  their  influence  to  the  cause.  No  study  and 
recreation  can  be  more  suitable  for  a  lady  resident  in  the  country  than 
botany  and  gardening;  it  ought  therefore  to  be  an  object  of  endeavour  to 
render  «rdeners  more  fit  for  answering  the  different  questions,  and  aiding 
in  the  aifierent  operations,  and,  in  short,  fitting  their  minds  for  the  sort  m 
contact  with  thev  em|)loyers,  that  the  exercise  of  that  study  and  the  en* 
joyraent  of  that  recreation  imply. 

Other  letters  on  Garden  Libraries  fix)m  Mr.  Saul,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Mather,  &c,  &c,  we  must  defer  at  present ;  noticing  only  an  anonymous 
suggestion,  that,  as  there  are  about  forty  gardeners  employed  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  a  library  established  there  would  do  much  good,  and  su^- 
fiesting  to  Us  to  recommend  the  subject  to  Mr.  Aiton.  The  value  of  this 
hint  is  so  evident,  that  it  requires  no  comment ;  we  hope  it  will  be  taken  up 
by  Mr.  Aiton  or  Mr.  Blount.  A  second  hint  is,  that  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society  might  present  their  Transactions  to  some  of  the  prindpal  of 
these  libraries.  A  third  hint  is,  that  a  metropolitan  garden  and  agricultural 
library  for  the  use  of  all  practical  gardeners,  fanners,  or  country  labourers, 
in  every  part  of  England,  at  l-5th  or  l-6th  of  the  usual  charge  mlbde  by 
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public  libnirie*,  and  Tor  all  other  daues  at  the  uiual  charge,  would  be  of 
tminenBe  \at ;  and  lo  convinced  are  we  of  this,  that  if  the  Horticultural 
Society  do  not  enablish  some  such  library,  we  shall  endeavour  to  procure  it* 
establishment.  Such  a  library  would  not  interfere  with  private  garden 
libraries,  for  the  expense  of  carriage  would  be  an  eflectual  barrier  to  it* 
being  made  use  of  by  working  gardeners  at  any  distance  from  the  dcfiot.  But 
such  libraries  in  all  large  towns  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  their  inba- 
bitants,  and  those  in  the  vidnity.  We  recommend  theu'  formation  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern.  The  sooner  reading  is  rendered  a  necessary  of  life 
among  all  clas«e«  the  better, 

PreMcnit  of  Bookt  recmeA  to  be  ^retailed  to  Garden  L&rariet :  —  J.  P. 
Bumard,  Esq.  5  volt.  R.  S.  1  vol.  A  Lady,  a  French  Dictionary  and 
Grammar.  J.  P.  Masey,  10  vols.  "  as  a  mark  of  approbatioD,  but  not  to 
be  estimated  by  their  value;"  also,  bv  J.  P.  Masey,  a  case  of  French 
Tables,  "  to  be  ^ven  to  an^  gardener  who  is  endeavouring  to  acquire  the 
French  language,  with  the  intention  of  travelling  on  the  Continent  for  pro- 
fessional improvement."     Anon,  a  Ghinter's  scale,  and  a  few  old  school 

.Boobi^nhitnf.-  — 3  vols,  from  J.  P.Maaey  to  No.m.  Q.  L.  second 


author  of  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  other  meritorious  works,  suF- 
fered,  she  informed  Miss  Aikin,  that  it  "  was  her  common  practice  to  plant 
herself  at  the  window  of  the  only  bookseller's  shop  in  the  little  town  which 
the  then  inhabited,  to  read  the  open  pages  of  the  new  publications  there 
displayed,  and  to  return  again,  day  after  day,  to  examine  vAether,  ^  ^od 
fOrtutie,  a  leaf  of  laiy  of  titem  mtgAf  hmx  been  turned  ocvr."  —  Lit.  Gat. 
Every  drcumstance  of  tnis  sort  ought  to  be  turned  to  profit  by  the  young 
gardener:  first,  let  him  be  thankful  to  his  master  for  the  use  of  books; 
secondly,  let  him  show  this  tbankfiiluess,  by  assiduity  in  their  study  and  per- 
usal ;  and,  thirdly,  let  biro  reflect,  that,  however  arduous  bis  deure  of  know- 
tedge,  it  can  hanlly  surpass  that  of  Miss  Benger. 


Aet.  VI.     Antwert  to  Queries,  and  Queries. ' 

FUiayion't  Harrow  and  Grubber.— R.Vf.  of  Northampton  having  se 
in  the  Times  newspaper  some  account  of  "  a  new  implement  whicn  li 
been  used  for  stirring  up  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  Hyde  Park,"  is  t 
sirouB  of  knowing  whnt  it  is,  our  opinion  of  its  value,  and  whether  it 
described  in  our  Eticyclopiedia  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  what  it  is,  it  may  be  described  as  a  harrow  co 
bining  a  grubber  or  cultivator.  The  advantasei  which  it  possesses  o\ 
other  implements  of  the  same  kind  are. thus  related  by  the  patentee. 


SM  Aimento  Qjitriet,  and  Q/teries. 
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In  the  second  place,  bi  to  our  opinion  of  the  Talue  of  tbu  implement, 
having  wen  it  at  work  in  Hjde  Park,  we  have  no  heaitation  in  declaring, 
tlut  we  think  it  the  most  reluable  pronged  implement  that  e  fiuwer 
can  be  poweHed  of.  In  many  cases  It  may  be  used  u  a  subethole  for 
the  plough,  not  merely  for  one  or  two  ploughings,  but  Ibr  all  the  stini^ 
that  lands  may  reauire  for  sereral  seasons  in  succession.  AH  that  we  have 
said  in  faroDT  of  the  erubber,  (Encyc.  of  Agr.  §  35ST  to  3539.)  will  rariy 
with  double  force  to  Mr.Finlay son'a  implement.  Though  generally  woned 
with  four  hones,  the  tame  enbct  ma;  W  produced,  but  in  longer  time,  by 
two,  on  the  principle  so  Judiciously  explained  by  Governor  Bottson  [Enc. 
trf  Agr.  ^  SfSS.) ;  end  this  of  itself  is  a  proof  of  the  perfection  of  the  con- 
(tmction  of  the  implement;  for  what  is  called  the  Scotch  Grubber  mutt 
dther  be  worked  with  four  hones  or  not  at  all.  No  person  could  be  ex- 
pected to  believe  the  power  of  this  implement  without  se«ng  it  at  work. 
It  covers  a  breadth  ot  tire  feet  in  Hyde  Parit,  and  after  bong  drawn  tvrice 
one  way,  and  twice  across,  the  soil  which  had  not  been  under  the  iJangfa 
within  the  memoij  of  man,  was  completely  loosened  to  the  depth  of  six  or 
seren  inches.  It  m  true  the  turf  hod  been  previously  removed ;  but  as  tbat 
was  the  softest  part  of  the  sen],  it  was  more  against  the  implement  thwi  HI 
itstavour.  In  deariiw  land  &om  couch  or  other  tough  root  weeds,  no  impl» 
ment  can  equal  tbtt  banow ;  for  proofi  we  reftr  R.  W.  to  Mr.  VaUt^^tatft 
"British  Farmer,"  ([noticed  vol.  i.  p.  IMA  or  to  «  number  of  teatimonulsW 
eminent  Bgriculturiita,.both  in  Scotland  and  En^and,  printed  on  a  n^ 
■beet, 'which  maybe  sent  a«  a  letter,  on  mplication  at  Riasel's  manufactory, 
Brunswiii  Street,  Stamford  Street,  Iiondon. 

In  the  third  place,  we  could  not  notice  this  implement  in  our  Eng^dopw- 
^a,  because  that  work  was  printed  before  the  harrow  was  brought  uto  no- 
tice^ We  first  saw  it  mentioiiiBd  in  Fleming's  Farmer's  Chronicle  in  Febniafr 
1885,  and  ourwork  waapuMiihed  in  Juneof  that}«ar.  Flnlayson'a  plouon 
(the  beet  Bootch  tdongh]^  mi  known  before,  and  la  accordingly  noticed  fay 


to  Qftma,  'and  Querlts.  Sji 

tu  (Bac.  erf'  Agr.  |  9504.).  llih,  we  hi^  vritl  lUiify  R.  W.,  and  we  nmjr 
take  thi»  op|M)itUDity  of  awuring  him  aod  all  our  read^v,  that  every  improve- 
inent  or  ditcovery,  whether  foreun  or  domeitie,  made  rince  the  printinA  of 
our  EncyclopsdiHs,  ahall  regularT;,  ai  ikej  apD^,  be  bnntg^t  forward  in 
tbn  Magazine,  which,  bs  we  haTe  before  Katea,  U  intended  ai  a  perpetual 
mpplement  to  our  other  worts. 

jMtwArooDu,  fn  answer  to  a  complaint  bv  8.  W.  R.,  that  inuiliro0i]u 
grown  or)  Oldaker'a  plan  are  freoiiently  tougn  and  bad-flavoared.  "  The 
manure  for  the  beds  ahould  t>e  in  a  moitt  state,  weil  worked  and 
sweated  before  introduced  ^into  the  house  for  making  np ;  —  the  beds 
are  made  in  the  usual  way.  Let  them  remain  till  the  heat  ii  quite 
gone  out  of  them,  when  they  ihoukl  be  spawned  and  moulded  up  widi 
nvsh  maiden  earth  to  the  depth  of  3}  or  4  inches,  and  let  them  itanu  with- 
«ut  water  till  the  spawn  is, working,  freelj,  when  a  good  supply  sbould  be 

S'ven,  and  the  beds  kept  regularly  moiN  so- long  as  they  continue  to  pro- 
ice  mushrooms.     By  the  ^ove  treatmMI^  they  may  be  obtained  as  fine 
■I  from  tbe  old  method  or  from  the  natural  pastures."  (G.) 

I^ToHgiunu  Add.-^  In  answer  to  G.  G.  of  Sluffiild,  u  to  the  mode  irf'  eitntcling 
Aia  liquor  fh)m  wood,  we  hare  taken  the  following  from  **  Monleath's  ForeUer," 
published  ill  1S29.  Tbe  kind  of  coppice-wood  used  is  chiefly  die  ■pray.orbru^ 
wood,  snd  any  apedes  of  tree  or  ihcub  will  do,  excepting -tlieae  r^  tbe  pina  and 
fir  tribes.      In  Ibo  aeighbouriiood  of  Olugow,  where  there  are  ettenaiTe  worka 

for  itodistillauan,il  sold  in  1819  at  from  1/.  2t.  t(  "   '"     --■■ — ■"■  — 

•r  no  wiblic  wei~ 
to  any  dlalance  ir 

Tbe  bailer  (jfg.  67  a.)  mutt  be  of  cast  or  maUedile  iron,  and  sbould  be  from 
Bn  to  eann  ftet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  (sy  four  1^  deep  from  tba  top  of  the 


le  binler  door  (ft)  ii  properlr  secuKd,  to  keep  in  the  steam  I 
then  tbe  fire  is  put  to  it  in  the  Aunaca  below,  and  the  liquid  come*  off  in  the  ppa 
■bore  (d),  which  is  condensed  in  a  wonu,  in  s  stand  (i)  filled  with  cold  water,  by 
•  spout  (/),  and  empties  itself,  fiist  into  ■  gDtler  below  (j),  and  from  that  it  b 
kt  into  barreli,  or  any  odMSTeMelj  and  thus  die  Uqoid  is  prepared.  OneEnglidt 
tiKi  wsidit  of  any  wood,  or  refiuc  trf'aak  wood,  will  make  upwuds  c^eigh^  ^<nu 
o^  tbe  ^1^  Una  is  alaa  a  q»ntity  at  tar  antacted,  which  may  ba  usrftal  fa 
dUp-buiUing.  Hm  pynlignou*  add  is  used  by  bleadicrs  and  ealico-primare, 
and  by  dietSsts  for  mahii^  a  ttansparent  and  rery  tnpeiior  dotnenic  Tin^ar. 

Doub  Gnu*. — ■■%,— TntheeleTenthTolumeoTUia  AiiaticRsearchef, 
CaptainD-RichanboagiTei  an  account  of  what  he  call*  the  Daub  gmt  <tt 
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India,  from  yrhich  it  appears  to  be  deserredly  held  in  high  estimation  bv  the 
natives  of  that  country.  And  it  must  be  matter  of  regret  to  every  lover 
of  agriculture  and  rural  economy  in  this  country,  if  this  valuable  plant  has 
ever  had  a  &ir  trbl,  that  it  cannot  be  acclimated  in  England,  where  it 
might  probablyyield  ^both  profit  and  pleasure  to  all  its  admirers.  Cap- 
tain R.  says,  **  This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  common,  useful,  and  beau- 
tifiil  grasses  in  this  (/mfta)^  or  anv  other  country,  and  it  is  held  in  high 
veneration  by  many  tribes  of  Hindoos.  A  natural  velvet  carpet  may  at 
any  time  be  formed  of  this  elegant  grass  in  the  space  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  hy  merely  chopping  it  in  pieces,  and  sprinkling  these  mixed  with 
earth  on  prepared  grounf  In  this  way  the  banks  of  rivers,  public  roads, 
fortifications,  ditches,  garden-walks,  and  marginal  borders,  are  frequently 
prepared  in  India,  upon  principles  which  unite  expedition,  elc^nce,  and 
strength  in  one  verdant  sward,  which,  to  people  unacquainted  with  the 
rapidity  of  vegetation  in  these  climes,  has  almost  the  appearance  of  en- 
chantment. (See  a  Brussels'  practice,  p.  227.) — Perhaps  Mr.  Sinclair  or 
some  other  of  your  corresponaents  can  give  farther  information  respecting 
this  grass,  and  the  name  wnereby  botanists  distinguish  it. 

«  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  S.  Laudeb.** 

«•  Glasshamplon  Garden,  near  Worcester,  Nov,  Sth  1826." 

The  doub-graM  Is  the  Cynodon  dactylon,  Bick.,  CrMping  Dog's-tooth  grass ;  (Futicttm  dactyloD, 
E.  B.  860.  Creeping  panic-grass.)  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.  (Trans.  Lin.  Soc  vol.  vi.)  firstpointed  out 
the  identity  of  the  Anicum  dactylon  [Jig-  68.)  with  the  doub-RFasa  of  the  Hindoos.  The  seeds.of 
this  hiriily-cclebnted  grass  in  India  were  communicated  to  the  Duke  of  Bedfind,  from  the  East 
Indies,  by  the  Marquess  of  Hastings.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  the  ezperlmenUl  grass  garden  at 
Wobum  Abbey,  where  they  vceeUted  readily,  and 
produced  plants  which  flowered  the  second  year  from 
seed.  These  perfected  seed  in  the  month  of  October, 
and  the  plants  raised  from  this  seed  the  following  spring 
diflbred  in  no  respect  from  those  the  produce  of  the 
Indian  seed.  Sir  William  Jones  observes,  **  that  every 
law-book,  and  almost  every  poem,  in  Sanscrit,  contains 
frequent  allusions  to  the  huiness  of  this  plant;  and, 
in  tne  fourth  Vede,  we  have  the  fdrilowkiaQaddress  to  i^ 
St  the  dose  of  a  terrible  hicantation :  MTbee,  O  Dar. 
bha !  die  learned  proclaim  a  divinity  not  sukfect  to  age 
or  death ;  thee  thev  call  the  armour  of  India,  the  pre. 
server  of^regions,  the  destroyer  of  enemies,  a  gem  that 
gives  increase  to  the  fields:  at  the  time. when  the 
ocean'resounded,  when  the  clouds,  murmured,  and  light, 
nings'  flashed,  then  was. Darbha  'produced,  pure  as  a 
drop  of  fine  mid.'  —  Agiun,  *  Bfay  Darbha,.which  rose 
frimi  the  water  of  Ufie,  which  has  one  hundred  roots, 
and  one  hundred  stems,  eflhoe  one  hundred  of  my  sins, 
and  prolong  my  existence  on 'earth  for  one  hundred 
years  1* "—  {Hortut  Qrambtetu  WobmmentUt  p.  S92.) 

5''*"**'^,r'L®l!r^  lJ?!S"  ■*»^»»«?'»«  to  «»tawwt  every  other  fruit,  I  should  much  wish 
to^ave  a  smaU,  yet  choice  sefectioni  namely,  two  sorts  for  the  earUest  crop,  two  for  the  main, 
bearing  crop,  two  for  tibe  lato^  crop,  and  about  two  or  ttiiee  for  sise  and  fancy.  My  dt^etit  is 
to  profong  the  season  for  bearing  as  much  as  possible.  Hiere  are  two  requisites  which  I  never 
mean  to  overlook.-good  bearers,  and  fine  flavour,  not  merely  for  show,  but  for  use,  especially  for 
the  main  crop.    I  presume  March  is  the  best  time  for  setthig  the  plants  ?  —  B.  C." 


..^  1  A.^    , .c j^..-_t         i*v-  V.'  — hi:;--  t ->  tolerably  good.   The  American  Scarlet  is 

the  latest  of  those  deserving  cultivation,  with  the  exception  of  Alp'mes. 

'*^fr  ^fe"^**'^®'^^''^  ^J^*"  Seedling,  and  the  Old  Pine;  the  Downton,  although  inferior 
to  the  Old  Pine  in  flavour,  ments  a  phu»  in  a  select  collection.  Probably  the  best  for  stu;  muI 
•fiP^ii  V.**?**'*'3SiP*J*l*  T°  ~™P*«*e  **>«  selection,  &C  may  add  the  PioUfic  Hautbois  and 
5?®JKr  !i**:  5**.  ^  P^  to  procure  Uie  foregoing  pLanto  genuine  is  at  the  London  H.  Si's 
Garden ;  next  to  that,  Mr.  VTUmo^  at  Isleworth,  or  Mr.  Knevett*s  at  Tumham  Green.  Few 
nuiserpien  nowcultivate  strawberries^  smoe  so  many  have  been  distributed  by  the  H.  S.  In 
clayeyloam,  March  is  the  best  time  to  plant ;  but  having  the  ground  thoitwghly  orepared  U  of  more 
S£2r?5!l**J5'"  wftertng  to  a  week,  or  even  a  monthln  planting!-2[J.  A,  Sec  9(M,  180&) 
From  Uiis  communication,  and  Vol  L  p.  481.,  a  c  will  be  able  to  deoBfc  . 

Woniiw  £A«jf^  inreplyto  Ra,  (Vol.  L  pi  471.)     It  is  not  unusual  to  see 

Alpine  strawberries  of  a  tolerable  sise  when  carefriUy  cultivated.    Sevend  attempts  have  fUled 
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Moid  and  fUmUngtmaU  QanknM.  <->**  8lr-«  I  am  extremely  pleMed  with,  your  Maga. 
doubt  not  It  wilTdo  much  good,  partlculariylf  youoooCinuetoderoteafiUr  jprDpomni 
of  itf  pages  to  the  conaiderBlion  of  such  subjects  as  wiU  be  geDerally  useftil  to  the  middling  classes 
of  society,  through  whom  they  are  more  likidy  to  be  ouule  generally  known  among  the  poor  than 
by  their  more  opulent  neighbours. 

"*  The  Clergy,  I  doubt  not,  you  wiU  find  powerftil  supporters,  and  they  will  readily  communi- 
cate useAil  knowledge  as  you  supply  them.  Permit  me  to  request  informatioD  on  a  sul^ject  that 
will  be  useAil  to  thousands  besides  myiel£ 

•*  When  gardens  are  not  wigimilly  laid  out  and  planted  by  intelligent  persons,  there  Is  little  or 
DO  attention  paid  to  the  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  nor  are  they  so  selected  as  to  ensure  a  snecetdom  of 


flniit,  but  they  come  in  and  go  out  nearly  at  the  same  time.  An  equal  number  of  trees  of  dlflkrenC 
kinds,  prefer^  sdeded,  would  mxpplj  me  handsomely  for  some  months.  The  same  judgment  has 
been  displayed  in  apple  tree& 

'*  If  you  could  ftimish  a  plan  for  a  moderate-died  garden,  and  add  a  list  of  the  best  apples, 
pears,  {Aums,  cherries,  grapes,  fta,  you  would  render  incalculable  serrice  to  a  large  propoctum  of 
persons  possessing  gardensi 

**  I  should  like  to  know  the  kinds  of  pears  you  would  recommend  for  buddUng  or  grafting  on 
standard  trees,  as  I  purpose  to  do  so  to  some  extent,  and  vary  thepnduoe  of  my  present  trecsL  ; 

"  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  Zra  Zaq.** 

«  Fkfrett,  Dec.  16tk,  1886." 

Hie  following  pears  will  succeed  as  standards  about  London :  perhaps  grafts  of  some  of  the 
sorts  may  not  oe  easily  procured  without  sending  to  Brussels,  which,  however,  can  be.  done 
through  any  London  nurserTinan.  The  sdection  is  made  chiefly  fhan  above  200  sorts,  character, 
ised  by  Parraentler  (Hort  TVans.  vol.  v.)  as  very  good,  (v.g.) ;  good,  (jr.);  and  moderate,  (m.) 
The  great  value  of  the  selection  is  the  circumstance  of  all  the  sorts  ripening  as  standaids,  at  least 
in  the  climate  of  London.  Those  marked  («}  we  have  tasted,  and  know  to  deserve  the  characten 
given  by  Farmentler  and  Mr.  Braddick. 

jMlg.  Muscat  Robert,  (sn.)*  Oros  Muscat,  (g.)  Wkder.  Josephine,  (w.jt.)  Poire  Canning,  (e.g.) 

Aug,  Qpine  verte  d'tte,  (g.)  Jargonelle,  {v.  g.)  *  Dec.  and  Jan.  Olouz  Moroeaux,  («Lg.}«  JKol  de 

A^umn.  Bergamotte  Slvange,  (g.)  *  Beixm  Rome,  (#.} 

rouge,  (g.)  •  B.  verte,  (g.)  Jan.  BesLVaat.  (v.  g.}  Louise  Boone,  (gO  • 

SqM.  Bergamotte  Playsans,  (a.  g.)*  Roussdet  de  Jan.  and  Feb.  Paine  Cobnar,  (v.  g.)*  P.  C,  giis, 

RheimB,  {m.  g.)  dlt  Prfod,  («.  g.)  * 

Sad.  and  Oct.  Foodante  d*Havay,  (k  g.)  Bon  Feb.  and  March.  Orange  d*biver,  (m.)  I'lncom. 

ChrMien  d'fit^,  (^  *  municaUe,  (m.) 

Oct.  Fondante  de  Brest,  (k  g.)   E^pine  d*hiver,  March.  Ducoesse  de  Mars,  (g.) 

(g.)  Mar<A  and  ApriL  Gros  Bomain  (m.)   Beiga. 

Oct.  and  Nov.  Beurr^  i^ience  (ng.)  *   Mario  motte  de  PAques,  (m.)*Beurr£  Ranee.  f9.#!\* 

Chrlstien,  (v.  g.)  * 


Nov.  Bcurre  Capiaumont.  (v.  g.)  B.  Crappaux,  AprUand  Mav. 

iv.g.)  B.  d*Afflighem,  (9.^.)    Marie  Louise,  Calssoy,  (g.) 

(v.  gA  Napoleon,  (ci  g.)  «  Urtnnlste,  (v.  g.)  *  Afov  and  June. 

Dec.  Bieurre  Diel,  iv.g.)  Festorale,  (g.)  Present  Kamelier,  (m 


de  Malinea,  (».  g.)  * 


June.  Beigamotte  de  Penteedte,  (g.)% 
elier,  (w.) 


'  With  respect  to  the  plan  of  a  garden,  so  much  depends  on  situation  and  local  circumstances, 
that  we  fear  we  could  be  of  little  use  to  our  correspondent,  unless  we  had  the  data  and  desldenta 
of  his  case ;  but  we  shall  consider  what  can  be  done,  and  we  invite  our  conuibutors  to  do  the  same. 
We  may  tue  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  we  can  at  any  time  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
desire  i^  to  contributors,  or  good  pracncal  gardeners,  who  would  be  happy  to  be  employed  at  a 
moderate  charge  to  give  plans  for  gardens,  or  to  lay  out  grounds  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

A  sdectioo  of  dessert  apples,  cherries,  plums,  &c.  for  a  small  garden  is  much  wanted.  We  could 
supply  it  flrom  the  published  lists ;  but  as  we  could  not  add  much  to  what  is  already  In  our  Ekicy. 
dopsedla,  we  would  rather  see  it  done  by  some  experienced  gardener.  We  should  like  to  have 
lists  for  tne  Orkneys,  Cornwall,  and  aU  the  intermediate  climates :  Mr.  Robertson  of  Kilkenny 
can  supply  us  for  Ireland.  We  have  given  the  above  list  of  pears  without  hesitation,  because^ 
the  gooa  sorts  bdng  mostly  new,  w^  through  our  friends  Mr.  Braddick  and  Mr.  Oldaker.  know  as 
miM»  about  them  as  many  practical  gardeners.  The  knowledge  of  French  and  Flemisn  pears  is 
but  in  its  infkncy  ;  in  proportion  as  it  s|Hreads,  the  enjoyments  of  the  dessert  will  be  increased  and 
prdoogoi. 

Select  Oooeeberria.'^**  1  have  many  large  and  good  sorts  of  gooseberries;  but  the  following 
kinds  are  the  most  useAil,  and  I  consider  the  number  sufficient  for  a  small  garden. 

*^  Isaac  Oldakuu** 

MumbuUkm  ;  small  ydlow,  used  for  bottling.        Aleock^s  Duke  qf  York  ;  rough  red,  laige  and 
Keen*M  Seedttngj  rough  red,  grows  dwarf.  fine 

Warrington  ;  rough  red.  grows  upright.  CkeMkire  Lau  ;  rough  white,  early  and  htfge ; 

Laneaddre  Ladf  rough  red,  very  large  and       the  best  1  know  for  gathering  neen  for  tarts, 
•  fine  as  it  comes  earlier  to  a  siie  sufficient  for  that 

pttfpose  than  any  other  gooseberry. 

Hie  whole  of  our  corTeq>ondent*s  dedderata,  and  especially  the  lists  of  fruits,  we  recommend 
to  practica]  readcn  and  oootributora.  -«  Gmd. 

Dittecting  LeaveM.—**  Sir— I  wish  to  be  informed  by  what  process  leaves  can  be  dissected.  The 
general  method  is  by  keeinng  them  under  water }  but  I  imagine  there  must  be  some  quicker 
method  of  decomposing  the  green  part  I  have  lately  seen  very  porfoct  specimena  both  of  leavet 
And  flowers,  or  rather_parts  of  flowersL    I  have  the  honour  to  lie,  fte 

**  Rectory,  Milton  Oryani,  Wobmm,  BedffOrdddre.'*  *'  J.  F.  Manspibia" 

The  most  beautiftil  specimens  of  dissected  leaves  which  we  have  seen  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Crowe  of  Kensington,  (p.  832,  and  part  Iv.)  i  but  as  he  .makes  It  an  oliect  of  pfofit,  be  declines 


25i  Ansmen  to  Qpenety  and  Queries. 

«MeiliiglBto«fa«d<ttlb«r  lite  DIMM.    fltaiwclMC  iteaatlfiMl  titet  haHilttto  «dd : 

lof  plailttMiiipM«nt,aiiddtaMlTed  the  eoharioo  of  ttie  oaUulv  ttenie ;  but  we  haivelwil 
il  experiBents  oo  lmre»  made  with  thte  and  other  aoidi,  and  alio  wlUi  alkallM,  without  baiiiiff 
bacn  able  to  oome  to  any  tueftd  condoaion  with  reference  to  handaome  skeletont.  Aa  tbeae  cxpB> 
ilmenta  are  Mill  in  progreM,  we  may  report  on  them  at  tome  Aitnre  time.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
anawer  of  an  eminent  tiotaniit,  to  whom  we  pat  our  carre^Kmdent's  query,  li-^  patience  and 
unmmon  water.  —  GmmI 

N€»  Omrdett.'^"  I  am  making  a  new  gaidan  atpnaent ;  the  aoQ  is  a  Tery  ttrong  clay,  bdng 
part  of  a  field  which  waa  well  (Ulowed,  and  bore  an  excellent  crop  of  whea^  and  bay  crop  after, 
wards,  lliere  la  one  very  good  q>ot  of  improved  aoil  to  some  depth,  but  the  next  is  strong  red 
day,  approaching  to  tUL  Lmt trenching  ahould  burr  the  good  below,  I  think  of  formbig  the  q>ace 
Into  beda,  aix  feet  wide,  with  tienchea  of  the  aame  breadth,  and  then  crossing  the  beds  one  or  two 
years,  and  fallowing  and  green  cropping  the  trenches  tor  the  same  time,  and  afterwards  rererung 
them.*  Do  you  approve  of  the  plan  ?  "  W.  M.** 

•  The  plan  is  undoubtedly  good,  as  far  as  rcspaell  the  soil;  but  ubtest  it  is  canfined  to  the  interior 
of  tlMeomoartments,itmust  iMerferewith  the  completion  of  the  garden  as  a  work  of  design  and 
form,  which  in  our  eyea  would  be  great  drawbacks  to  ei^oyment.  At  nothing  satisfiwtory  can  be 
done  with  a  kltchen^garden  till  the  permanent  snriieea  and  lldea,  auch  as  those  of  the  wsUs, 
walks,  borden,  and  fruit-trees,  are  laid  out  and  fixed,  and  as. this  cannot  be  done  while  our  cor- 
respondent's  fallowing  operatioria  are  in  proaresa,  we  think  weahoukl  prefer  what  la  called  ridge> 
troiching,  or  trenching  and  mixing  top  and  bottom  together,  (Eno.  or  Oard.  \  1870u^.)  i  but  we 
ahouM  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of  aome  of  our  readers  on  the  subject. ->  Cmd. 

Amof^UUet^.'-'*  ffir^Perhi^  some  oorrespondent  of  your  valuable  Ifagaxine  will  have  jUm 
goodness  to  inform  me  of  the  pikrtiottlat  culture  necessary  for  the  Amaryllis  vittata.  It  baa,  I 
ImdffiEStand,  never  flowered  in  any  garden  of  this  neighbourhood,  although  plantod  in  the  compost 
SsneraUy  recommended,  and  kept  with  every  attention  in  a  good  greenhouse.  One  instance  I  am 
acquainted  with,  where  it  has  Idled  nearly  sixteen  >ean.  I  have  refiettad  to  your  exoellcat 
work,  the  Encydopndia  of  Gardening,  but  it  more  espedally  treata  ef  the  Oiiewisey  IMfg  which 
flowers  in  autumn ;  I  moce  narticulsiny  request  inlbrmation  omceming  AmaiylUdes  in  genersl, 
and  what  the  treatment  Is  which  deters  and  promotes  their  flowers.    I  am.  Sir.  && 

"  CaiUm,  Jan.  Sid,  1887."  **  JoaxpB  OaooM.** 

A  WViemmkJbr  W^m  and  MkM-^"  I  shall  be  obliged  to  anv  of  your  oarrespondcnti  who  will 
Inlbrm  me  of  a  nropor  oomposlUon  for  wasbku  the  walls  and  fluoe  of  hot  and  creenhouaes.  I 
have  repeatedly  oone  mine  over  #ith  whiting  and  strong  siae ;  but  in  a  ftw  weeks  U  comes  ofl^  and 
la*  great nulsanoe  when  walking  round,  by  soiling  the  dothesi 

**  A  subscriber  and  wdl.wiaher,  M.** 

"  Wbatr  is  i*c  bat  Method  qf  Packbig  Seeds  for  eendfaig  to  eountriee  across  the  line,  as  to  tfa^ 
East  Jnaies,  New  South  Walo,  Arc.  ?  to  both  of  which  parcels  of  seeds  are  almost  daily  sent,  and 
seldom  without  disappointment  The  general  method  Is  to  peek  them  in  tin  cases,  to  which  somd 
object,  as  the  metal  is  more  apt  to  get  heated  than.  wood.  Also  which  ia  the  beat  part  of  the  vbs> 
aei  to  nave  them  stowed  in  ?  Some  say  if  they  aredaced  bdow  thelevd  <^the  water,  not  a  seed  of 
them  will  grow.  This  is  a  suUect  that  is  very  little  known,  and  one  upon  which  it  Is  not  easy 
to  obtain  correct  informatioa  You  will  render  a  great  service  to  the  pubhc  itt  genueraL  if  ^lu  can 
give  the  desired  information,  and  the  earlier  the  better,  as  many  will  besending  seeds  amoad  in 
the  mring,  espedally  if  the  expected  emigration  to  Canada  take  dace: 
••  ZeiuKm,  Feb.  80,  IflSZ?."  '*  A  CoNarairT  Rsaosb." 


Wormt  M  tkeBudt.'^-  fib^I  amat  k  loss  t6  knovrtfthe  Ametlehn  blfght,  (pi  A)  to  the  i 
disease  with  which  the  fruit-trees  under  my  care  have  beoi  suflMng  for  the  test  six  or  scp^iD 

Cirs,  and  which  I  will  endeavour  to  desctibtt.  -As  soon  as- the  buds  open,  en  moving  dny  of  the 
ves,  may  be  seen  one  or  more  smaU  green  worms  placed  In  the  heart  of  the  bud :  at  flnt,  thw 
are  not  larger  than  the  pdnt  of  a  pin.  but  gradually  increase  to  about  three  quarters  ofaa  Inim 
In  length,  and  thick  in  proportion.  Betaig  jUactd  In  the  centre  of  the  bud,  1  cannot  Osoover 
whether  they  are  actually  engendered  in  the  bud  or  iM>t  Seon  tiler  the  insect  Makes  4ts  appMOb 
ance,  the  buos  affocted  asaume  a  brownish  cdour,  haviqg  i  tdUil  hole  at  the  Side  j  bttt.whether  tilt 
Insect  entera  the  bud  at  flrat  by  the  bole,  or  perforates  it  afteirwarafe,  1  cannot  find  ont>  I  am  hidinefl 
to  think  the  latter  ia  the  caaa  Their  efftct  when  they  spKAd  Over  the  tree  la  leoat  destnetivvu 
stripping  it  entirely  both  of  loavea  and  blosaom,  and  thus  rending  the  ftult-tne  an  a^tctiotm 
unaeemly  to  look  upon,  at  a  aeaaon  when  It  should  be  moat  omamentsL  I  have  ttied  several  plaai 
to  destroy  them,  such  as  lime-water,  soft  soapu  tducoo-wAter.  &&  Ac,  itith  Uttle  eAet,  the  iin^ 
sects  bdng  so  enclosed  in  the  bud.  and  wrapt  in  the  leaves,  that  there  ia  no  mtting  at  tneaa.  If 
any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  can  point  out  a  way  of  extenninatlQg  this  most  destructive 
eneBwtojhiit.treee.  they  wiu  greatly  obto^your  constant  repdpr,  .  Datiu  TATlx>|t.*'  - 

Amm.  —  **  I  am  dedrous  of  tiring  this  season  a  yarlety  of  experiments  la  budding  Boae^pai^ 
ticulaxly  the  double  ydlow,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  see  in  your  work  Instructions  for  budding  in 
the  Fraich  or  scollop  manner  of  qnriog  budding.— {These  will  be  found  n.lSfi.3  I  should  also  be 
«Mlged  bj  Information  as  to  the  best  manure  for  rose  trees,  &&,  on  astiffbrick  day,  of  which  the 
soil  in  this  neighbourhood  chiefly  consists,  the  .efihct  of  rotten  tan  on  such  a  sdl,  mixed  or  not 
with  lime,  the  efikct  particularly  of  wali^lust  on  it,  also  of  bones,  ground  or  unground. 

**  Bath,  Fek  6th,  l6S7."  **  CiunrroniKa  CxABaTOCK.** 

CManUabicolor,  Ateleviae  tuberoMa,  and  (Enothera  ctetaiUtea.  — "  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of 
your  correspuidents  would  point  out  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  and  keeping  through  the 
winter  the  three  above-mentioned  plants,  haTing  had  Tery  poor  success  with  them  mysdC 

**  Manchester,  Jan.  5th,  1897."  «*  A  Conbts.nt  Rxadbb  A!fD  BtTBecsiMk.** 

foep  Snds.''—"  IKr— As  my  employer  is  a  bleacher,  I  can  command  aUzge  sundy  of  soap  suds; 
1  diould  therefore  be  glad  to  know  wh^  are  the  qualities  of  soap  suds  ?  how  tar  uaeAil  as  a  gar- 
den  manure  ?  whether  suitable  for  vine  borders,  and  what  time  of  the  year  is  best  to  use  them  ? 

**  Old  Sastfbrd,  Jan.  ISA,  ]8?7.**  •*  EL  M.  JiATBEm.** 


Obitttaty.  255 

llNuMXhoMKrU:  — "IithmiDcliaailiitKi  bafunlwiKl  uiiBlrMbottcB,oBwblcta 
^jltntcaanmitt  man  mia  menu,  •oi.hiiwiBi  toot ->,  to  niHDn  ttak  Ihmv  iMl  mould  b* 
p>M,iiDdavvlTlhediiaguBilmHthliinMd[ar  ■[  Dm  ildnr  Aub  u  inuniDBit,  I  Ifaknt 
would  HftgudcBfiti  nod  dalDlDDutil*,  u  the  duo|nuld  nmrnwl  lo^  woAid,  id! 
liBdiiaB  would  HineeAn  b;  ijitilrltif  Uninp;  IhiI  potbui  hih  of  ioui  mdn>  liiTe  trl^ 


IStt." 


IB  nil*  (br  urtrtllnliig  tlia  imll;  of  the  ftmwDlliif 
Jme  not  belnv  vUllog  La  puirhHie  hi  npeailTe  HO. 
loi.  ICud.  Hie.  Tid.  i  p.  93.),  hu  ituaded  to  tb* 
l(k  or  1&,  i^  If »,  when  It  OH  ba  obnioed  r 

"^  jFVw*irJ»l  Bafrttinaiiral  SPdo»l»  rtrj  niidi  wimtod  In  thli  put  of  IhemiatH,  (ataMnd. 
«hln)>liu>wcdoDolkiwwhowtoKliibaut  art^llihlnit  ng.  A  hut  how  to  incnd  fron  no, 
«  MT  of  luur  coTn^nndnti,  would  U  UMnkAiUj  neMnd.  *■  C  F.  W" 

-  fwfar.  **  IS  l«7.-  ^ 


BodHUDcnieh 

mk*.Jam.S)lk- 


Abt.  VIL  ObUaary. 

DM  in  Jdm  iHt,  TVmb  Aadnu,  &^  o(  CoohIuII,  ^n,  M  mtttiBlMds  nd  IkUAil 
•eital,whaiuM«A3loBdlea»iw  moH  of  ttio  Oneit  ibnIfD  ind  Btitidi  nrtKteo  or  1bM'» 
•mn.    Hot»IWiil«iiy«t  i  nfrtro  bwln—  ■  «n  tttmitr,  htcMUlirtd.  tin  ffwoMt  pwt  of 

■■•  houn,  Ud  out  tbo  fioradi  with  giiT  tiiti .  ■iiilim  inii  Ihi  i  in  Miinilihliii  im  iiiiiligii  at 
CMlkiL  ruuuculdwo.  axt^HXimt  mA  ■■miluBio,  he  wu  alM  nddeflly  Jtom  taU  hmilj  ntd 
Wwt,  la  hli  tirjJaurOi  imi,  to  IttiT  gwl  pttf  md  ImfiiMe  Ion.  ■ 
'Ondienaiiir  JUuDT,  mOtaiOrtfTm  Oq.  F.l.&,H.&or  Saulbl^mbetb,  murmn  ■ 


Euli  IB  Fctwuuy,  .lUundn-  findmi^  Eat.  nuncTrniu,  and  a  hn  «n  uo  Und 
(M  of  Edioburali ;  id  eiuUenl  pt)TU«  dunettr,  ml  tlM  flnt  Britlth  indns  who 
■Dad  Uw  iliiiitloB  vt  flntcltymi«iifiite 


r>ldn^  aad  wis  ho  (Old  la  Uom  DciI  n 


■  day  Uiit  will  ha  asUcad  la  ou  adnrtldai 


PART  IV. 


ADVERTISEMENTS    CONNECTED    WITH   GARDENING    AND 
RURAL    AFFAIRS. 


ANATSUISED  PLAHTS  AND  MODELS 
OF  ESTATES 

\1R.  F.  CROWE  informs  the 

^*'  Public.  IbubcccntlDUHtapreiiutCal- 
Icctloni  of  ADAjomljn]  P\>iitf.  which,  ntim  i 
proc«Hp«cu]iar(ollim*eLr,  be  It  «iublsd  to  pn- 
Knt  In  A  more  po-fKi  and  vleunt  manner  inui 
hu  hItherU  been  done.  I^eu  prepumtliiDi 
■n  well  idijited  ellhn  Tar  Uu  ublneu  or  tbod 

Ut.'  C.  moiMi  elUxT  puUculu  ludicun, 
wltb  lU  Ihc  olJiBcti.  u  cnn,  bulldbLii,  nilni. 


moddled  UntliaiMt  maj  be  liuucted  or  p 
chuedit  bUimnrnvnltln  Kenilnffton. 

ICr,  C  bH  Sule tnluUa  mUcDUao  oT 
mnooiu  BmlU,  comnunlT  called  orguk 
Bulu  of  *  Asnwrworid.    HeeboflMupi — 
•HDuin  Ibe  flntiMearelegiBoewith  iiuunl 
IBl  aRiaclal  curiceiUee.    Oiotto  woifc  made  up 

■pliHMiH  aoed  m  fUh  new  ud  baiuUnil  lA. 


BKEAKINO  TULlPa 

'l^   HOGG    begs    to   state,    in 

CDiuequencc  of  bli  letter  puWlued  In  the  lait 
Number  of  (be  Gudenei'i  Hwzlne  Cp.  **.} 
thet  if  he  un  nbtAiD  Twoitv  SubKTibm,  of 
OneGuioeicich,  on  or  befote  the  lit  oT  Hit 
neiUhepurpcHe  tadlralgehUnewBietl    '    * 


HetaknlhUi 

■iuked''wlth' I 

ground  i  eUo  1 — 

"  cSquclM  de  Pull,''  biDidl; 

^k,  "  Bamtt^  COi 


iHful  and  peritoct 


— lconsehvatoriesanh 

0REENH0U9E& 

tfORWOOD    and    OLIVER, 

-^  ^  Pllnten  end  Deeonton,  bei  mou  nnrcl- 
lUlf to  InfUn  the  NoUlitr,  Otnln,  •ndUie 
PuMle  In  EBienl,  tbet  tbe*  hi*t  ■  Une  Stock 
■^^ncd  OUn  of  THiotumle   

ne),  inlch  the;  can  oAe  (I 
the  ulcc  of  commoa  glui; 
MmuOietoiT,  Vo.  1.  Uaddoi  Street,  Refoit 

Okua  Mained  and  btnt  ta  the  Tnda. 


OARDEKER  AND  BAILIFF. 

uti  a  etiviTioH,  ai  GardoHC  and  B^Ur, 

Marries  Man,  without  In- 

h  dewti&enta,  ai>d  cao  hATe 
DdalloDi.    He  Hied  Dearie 

Letten  addreeied,  p«t  i^d,  to  A.  0.  at  Iilcaan. 
[oUliun'l  Nunerv,  Unxi  Tantlng,  wlQ  be  Im. 
icdlalelr  attended  to 


Juit  puliliihEd.  Price  lOi.  G^  In  boudi, 

T-HE  ART  of  PROMOTING 

^  tliB  OROWTH  of  th*  CUCUMBER  and 
"-'ON,  inaSviaof  Undiaufortbebtit 
I  to  be  adapted  In  brlnilAff  them  taacon- 
Haw  of  pertkctioa.  Br  licniu  Watuik. 
jean  Rmeun  to  Mi.  Onose  c«  Uackan, 
ow  wllb  W.  Aial,  &«.  Ebu  Lodg^  Cam- 

idon:— Publlttied  to;  Haidbic,  38.  St 
I'lSneel;  and  told  b;  Orange  and  DuUr, 
ro^  Covcnt  Garden  i   MauD  and  Son. 

CoiiliUi;  GajTaway,  nunar  and  leeda- 

Deu  Hantand  Point,  Stratlbrd,  Enei; 

la,  nuneiTmaii,  BalTi  Pond )  Suia,  nwl 

terriBan,  Iilinttai;  Fnaor,  Dunerrman,  Lea 

BtUge    Roadi    Stuia,  pardaia',    Pcckbam; 

^"—*'-'   -ipdener,  Wahnamitow ;  and  In  the 

CamdiD  Iknn  1  and  alao  br  Mr. 

nerrmao  asd  awin  to  the  Xln*, 


NEW  WORK  ON  TULIPS. 

putjlUbed In  UoolblrNumbcn, on  Rn^ 

THOMAS  BUTLERbega  mist 

TeaectniUj  to  Intbnn  hli  Ftbaifi,  and  all 
thoK  loWeatHl  In  Ibe  CultlTatioaoftUe  fttour. 
nrer,  that  the  Pint  Kuobei,  oontabilni 
•  "— '•-  nt  Three  choke  VarieCtei,  In 
L  Mtfa  thdr  Namaa,  oipied 
VatuR,  and  hlahlr  lokMRd, 
miiTwiloni.  li  at  kngth  leady 

be  aeeotnnanledwith  a  am. 
te  deinlpdm  of  Ua  paitloilai 
a  refaidi  colour,  hdght,  Hm* 
ic.  NDilcealHwIUbctakenor 


the  chokeand  nluaMeTuHi 
and  ■•  nolMnaof  the  kind  haa  been  attanrtel 
befbtc,  thou|6  Ung  wlihed  fn,  he  lM|ia  It  irill 
noelTC  the  cordial  aunnit  and  patreoue  of  an 
BoriiU,  Id  wbon  It  It  olkred  aa  a  ataDdiud  book 


LIlKornphl 


THE 

GARDENERS  MAGAZINE, 

MAY,  1827. 


PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE, 


Art.  I.  Observations  on  the  Management  of  the  finer  Sorts  qf 
French  PearSj  especially  those  which  are  usuaUy  termed  Shy 
Bearers ;  in  the  first  Place  stating  Objections  to  the  pre" 
sent  Modes  of  Training  ;  and^  in  the  second  Places  pointing 
out  a  Method  by  which  the  Wall  may  be  fiUed  much  sooner 
than  by  any  Way  in  use  at  present^  and  likewise  by  which 
much  more  Ffiut  may  be  obtained.     By  F.  N.  B.  , 

xXLTHOUGn  there  are  many  fanciful  ways  of  training  pear 
trees,  the  only  plans  that  can  be  termed  by  any  means  gene- 
ral, and  that  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  (the  others  being  use- 
less as  well  as  fenciful,)  are  the  Fan,  the  Horizontal,  and  a 
plan  described  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticul- 
tural Society,  vol.  i.  p.  84.,  combining  both.  (£•  otG.fig,  386.) 
To  the  fan,  the  objection  on  walls  not  exceeding  twelve  feet  is 
very  great,  but  on  walls  of  greater  height,  the  evil,  although 
lessened,  will  by  no  means  be  obviated.  I  /  this  mode  of 
training,  the  centre  branches  soon  become  very  strong,  and  the 
side  ones  proportionally  weak ;  consequently  one  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  good  crop  for  want  of  sufficient  nourishment,  and  the 
other  from  having  it  superabundantly:  the  centre  branches 
soon  reach  the  top  of  the  wall,  when  they  must  be  shortened ; 
they  then  throw  out  such  a  profusion  of  luxuriant  shoots,  that 
no  flower  buds  can  any  longer  be  formed ;  the  crop  from  this 
time,  therefore,  consists  of  a  few  small  fruit  on  the  side 
branches.  Some  gardeners  train  in  a  few  yoaiMr  shoots  between 
the  old  ones,  whidi  b  an  improvement ;  but  still  the  form  of  the 
tree  remaining  the  same,  the  principal  objection  is  unremoved. 
Vol,  II.  —  No.  7.  s 
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The  Horizontal  is  certainly  the  best  mode  of  training  a 
pear  tree,  as  by  this  means  the  sap  is  more  equally  distributed 
tlian  it  can  be  in  any  other  way.  There  are,  however,  two 
otgections  to  this  plan.  The  fost  is  the  length  of  time  the 
tree  requires  to  fill  the  wall ;  by  the  present  mode  of  pruning 
only  one  pair  of  branches  can  be  annually  produced  in  a  hand- 
some manner.  Some  gardeners  talk  of  obtaining  three  pair 
each  summer,  simply  by  leaving  the  leading  shoot  three  feet, 
or  for  small  sorts  of  pear  twenty-seven  inches  long ;  and  they 
add,  if  some  of  the  eyes  remain  dormant  where  branches  are 
wanted  (and  most  assuredly  they  will),  you  are  to  cut  notches 
just  above  them,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  produce  shoots  in 
the  following  summer.  This  will  certainly  very  often  succeed, 
though  not  always ;  but  supposing  it  should  do  so,  the  result 
must  be  a  very  unsightly  tree :  indeed,  should  all  the  eyes 
break  naturally  where  branches  are  wanted,  the  tree  would 
never  be  handsome,  because  the  eyes  which  are  to  produce 
the  upper  pair  of  branches  will  always  start  the  strongest,  and 
the  lower  ones,  if  they  break  at  all,  will  produce  weak  shoots, 
and  as  they  will  each  year  grow  in  proportion  to  the  first,  the 
consequence  must  be  a  very  irregular  and  ugly  tree. 

The  other  objection  is  the  small  quantity  of  fruit  produced. 
As  soon  as  the  branches  have  reached  to  any  considerable  dis- 
tance, say  for  instance  fifteen  feet  on  each  side,  they  seldom 
produce'  blossoms  nearer  the  stem  than  half  that  distance, 
and  often  not  more  than  one  third;  in  other  words,  the 
tree  seldom  produces  more  than  half  or  one  third  of  a  crop, 
even  if  all  the  shoots  except  the  leader  of  each  branch  are 
pinched  off  within  an  inch  or  two  as  they  appear,  and  as  for 
as  practicable  entirely  cut  out  in  the  winter  pruning,  and  this 
is  certainly  the  best  way  of  treating  a  pear  tree ;  but  if  the 
superfluous  shoots  are  sufiered  to  grow  in  the  summer,  and 
are  cut  down  to  two  or  three  eyes  in  the  winter,  producing 
afi^r  a  few  seasons  tufts  of  wood  resembling  willow  stools, 
they  will  not  usually  produce  one  fourth  of  a  crop.  The  plan 
of  cutting  out  every  other  branch  fi*om  a  fiiH  grown  tree 
within  a  rew  inches  of  the  trunk,  and  firom  the  remaining  part 
of  each  branch  so  cut  off,  training  in  a  strong  shoot  which  in 
a  few  years  is  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  lost  branch,  nailing 
in  young  wood  between  the  remaining  horieontal  branches 
which  is  to  be  cleared  away,  as  the  shoot  fit)m  the  amputated 
branch  advances,  is  a  great  improvement,  and  for  a  short  time 
will  be  found  very  advantageous;  but  as  tbe  tree  advances  to 
its  former  shape,  the  superiority  over  the  usual  way  of  train- 
ing a  horizontiEil  tree  becomes  less  and  les<  die  smaU  branches 
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being  fewer  in  number,  till  it  is  entirely  lost.  The  branchei} 
which  in  the  first  place  were  left,  are  now  in  their  turn  to  be 
taken  off,  as  the  others  were  in  the  first  place,  and  the  same 
system  is  to  be  again  followed :  good  crops  will  once  mcnre  for 
two  or  three  years  be  obtained,  which  will,  however,  after 
this  time  r^idly  decrease,  from  the  cause  already  named. 
Thus  you  have  alternate  advantages  and  disadvantages;  on 
the  whole,  however,  much  more  fruit  will  be  produced  than 
by  the  old  mode  of  horizontal  training.  From  this  plan  the 
one  shortly  to  be  described  is  in  some  measure  taken,  it  will 
however  be  found  materially  difierent,  and  greatly  superior. 

The  plan,  combining  both  the  &n  and  horizontal,  commenc- 
ing in  the  former,  and  terminating  in  the  latter,  possesses  the 
beauty  of  neither ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  superior  in  one  respect 
to  the  first,  and  in  another  to  the  last  It  is  better  than  the 
&n,  because  after  a  sufficient  number  of  branches  are  obtained, 
no  terminal  shoot  is  of  necessity  shortened ;  and  it  is  preferable 
to  the  horizontal,  because  the  wall  is  much  sooner  filled ;  but 
this  advantage  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  to  make 
amends  for  its  want  of  beauty,  especially  as  in  productiveness 
it  will  be  found  very  little  superior.  For  although  the  wall 
wiU  be  sooner  filled,  yet  from  the  shoots  being  shortened  till 
the  desired  number  of  branches  are  obtained,  it  will  come 
very  little  earlier  into  a  bearing  state.  If  the  average  of  a 
given  number  of  years,  say  ten  or  fifteen,  were  taken,  the 
nruit  produced  on  the  shy-bearing  sorts  by  any  of  the  fore- 
going plans  would  be  found  not  to  exceed  han  the  quantity 
wbicm  may  be  obtained  by  the  way  of  training  about  to  bie 
described.  . 

b  Ihe  first  I  plttce,,..haadng  pzepaxed  tW  bei^der^/plant  the 
trees  against  the  wall,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  feet  &om  each 
other.  If  they  have  three  shoots  properly  placed,  they  may 
all  be  retained ;  we  will,  however,  suppose  each  tree  to  have 
only  one  strong  healthy  shoot.  In  the  spring  the  first  tree  is 
to  be  headed  down  within  nine  inches  c^  the  ground,  the 
next  is  to  be  left  one  foot  nine  inches  high,  the  next  to  that, 
nine  inches,  and  so  on  alternately,  till  you  get  to  the  other 
end  of  the  walL  In  the  summer  train  three  shoots  from  the 
three  uppermost  eyes  of  each  tree,  rubbing  off  all  the  rest; 
nail  in  one  to  the  right,  one  to  the  lefl,  and  the  other  perpen- 
dicularly. The  two  side  branches  should  not  be  trained  in  a 
horizontal  position  till  the  second  year,  for  being  somewhat  ele- 
vated for  a  short  tune  will  increase  their  vigour.  In  the  follow- 
ing winter  the  centre  ^oot  of  each  is  to  oe  cut  off  two  feet 
above  the  first  pair  of  lateral  branches.  In  the  next  summer 
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the  three  top  buds  are  to  be  trained,  one  on  each  side,  per- 
fectly horizontal,  and  the  middle  one  upright:  should  the 
centre  this  season  grow  vigorously  and  advance  two  feet  before 
the  end  of  June,  top  h  at  that  height  with  the  thumb  and 
finger.  Three  shoots  may  probably  start  from  the  three  upper 
eyes ;  if  so,  nail  them  in  an  easy  position,  and  bring  them  to 
their  proper  places  in  the  winter  pruning ;  but  most  probably 
only  two  will  break.  In  this  case,  as  soon  as  they  are  six  inches 
long,  train  them  both  on  the  opposite  side  from  which  you 
want  a  third  shoot,  and  rather  lower  than  the  horizontal  line : 
this  will  cause  the  next  bud  below  the  two  shoots  already  ob- 
tained to  start.  As  soon  as  this  advances  a  few  inches,  restore 
the  shoot  from  the  top  bud  to  an  erect  position,  and  the  other 
about  half  way  between  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular 
line ;  observing  if  one  of  the  side  shoots  gets  the  advantage  of 
the  other  to  depress  the  strong  or  elevate  the  weak  as  occlu- 
sion may  require,  by  which  means  both  will  be  kept  of  equal 
length.  If  by  the  autumn  the  centre  shoot  has  not  advanced 
two  feet,  or  if  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ripened,  cut  the  three 
summer  shoots  off  within  half  an  inch  of  the  place  from  whence 
they  sprang ;  there  will  then  be  an  upright  centre  two  feet 
above  the  second  pair  of  horizontal  brancnes,  which  will  not 
fail  to  push  vigorously  the  next  spring ;  and  although  in  this 
case  only  one  pair  of  branches  will  be  produced  this  season, 
the  tree  will  be  much  benefitted  from*  having  the  upright 
shoot  topped,  as  the  sap  by  this  check  will  be  forced  into  the 
horizontal  branches  below,  which  are  often  starved  by  the  pro- 
digious and  in  a  great  measure  useless  growth  of  the  centre :  all 
superfluous  shoots  are  to  be  pinched  off  within  an  inch  or  two 
as  they  appear,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  (without  leaving  the 
branch  absolutely  bare,)  entirely  cutout  in  the  winter  pruning. 
This  treatment  is  to  be  repeated  till  those  trees  which  have 
their  first  pair  of  horizontal  branches  within  nine  inches  of  the 
ground  arrive  within  two  feet  or  eighteen  inches  of  the  top  of 
the  wall :  these  trees  are  to  be  considered  permanent :  those 
which  have  no  branch,  till  they  are  one  foot  nine  inches  high, 
are  for  a  temporary  purpose  only,  and  they  may  have  a  pair 
of  branches  within  four  inches  oi  the  top  of  the  wall.  In  ten 
years,  we  will  suppose  on  a  twelve-feet  wall,  most  of  the 
branches  will  reach  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  from  the  stem.  The 
wall  will,  therefore,  present  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the 
following  figure.   {Jig.  69.) 

Hitherto  it  is  obvious,  that  as  we  have  doubled  the  number 
of  trees,  and  each  tree  has  produced  as  many,  or,  perhaps, 
more  braaches  capable  of  bearing  finite  and  those  owing  to 
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stopping  the  leader  longer  and  stronger  than  usual,  so  we 
must  up  to  this  time  have  double,  or  more  than  double,  the 
usual  quantity  of  fruit.     After  the  temporary  trees  are  re- 

69 


moved,  the  crops  will  be  still  larger.  Riders  would  not  have 
answered  the  same  purpose,  as  they  would  have  already  in- 
terfered for  the  last  two  or  three  years  with  the  principals, 
that  is,  on  a  wall  not  exceeding  twelve  feet ;  and  on  this  plan 
the  temporary  trees  are  to  be  retained  three  or  four  years 
longer,  during  which  time  they  may  be  expected  to  produce 
considerable  crops.  The  extremities  of  the  horizontal  branch 
beii^  now  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  stem  of  the  next  tree, 
the  management  of  the  permanent  trees  is  to  be  altered. 
Instead  of  pinching  off  all  shoots  as  they  appear,  at  every 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  all  along  the  horizontal  branches, 
retain  a  well-placed  shoot,  pinching  oif  all  the  rest  as  before ; 
train  these  selected  shoots  in  an  easy  slanting  position  upwards 
towards  the  branches  of  the  temporary  trees.  Next  year  con- 
tinue to  train  them  in  the  same  direction ;  and  in  order  to 
give  them  more  room,  elevate  the  branches  of  the  temporary 
trees  six  inches  above  the  place  they  have  hitherto  occupied 
(yfe-  70.).     The  third  year  the  shoots  will  most  likely  show 


blossom :  the  free-bearing  sorts  will  do  so  in  two  years ;  but  it 
must  be  recollected,  we  are  speaking  exclusively  of  the  shy 
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bsarers.  If  plenty  of  blossom  appears,  the  temporary  trees 
may  now  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  otber  Bituationis  other- 
wise they  may  remain  another  year.  After  the  temporary 
trees  are  removed,  the  young  shoots  which,  we  will  suppose^ 
are  now  fiiUy  furnished  with  blossom  buds,  may  be  trained  in 
a  direction  sufficiently  sloping  upwards  for  the  terminal  bud 
of  each  to  be  within  four  or  five  inches  of  the  horizontal 
branch  above  (j%.  71 .).     If  they  show  a  disposition  to  grow 


too  strong  (hey  may  be  de^y  notched,  or  a  ring  may  be 
mode  round  such  as  require  it  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
wide.  In  either  case,  let  it  be  close  to  the  branch  from  which 
the  shoots  spring.  As  they  become  diseased  or  worn  out,  or 
have  produced  long  spurs,  train  in  a  young  shoot  by  the  side 
of  any  it  may  be  proper  to  displace,  and  afler  the  second 
year  cut  the  old  one  out  In  case  a  tree,  after  it  has  filled  the 
space  allowed  it,  continues  very  luxuriant  in  growth,  recourse 
may  be  had  to  the  usual  methods  of  checking  it,  either  hy 
cuttins  the  roots,  or  sawing  the  stem  half  or  two  thirds 
througn  just  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  or  deep  notches 
may  be  made  ou  each  side  with  the  chisel ;  a  single  tree  may, 
of  course,  be  treated  according  to  this  plan. 

Therecan  be  no  doubt,  by  adopting  this  mode  of  treatment, 
the  Colmar,  Crassane,  and  other  shy-bearing  kinds  of  pears, 
would  yield  for  a  very  long  period  of  years  abundant  crops  of 
large,  fair,  and  fine-flavoured  fririt. 

The  temporary  trees,  if  taken  up  with  care,  will  certainly 
grow,  and  be  found  very  valuable  :  they  may  be  either  planted 
agwnst  another  wall,  or  if  of  su£Bciently  hardy  kinds,  treated 
as  espaliers,  cutting  off  the  two  or  three  upper  pair  of 
branches;  in  eitlier  case,  young  shoots  are  to  be  trained  in 
between  the  old  ones,  as  already  directed  for  the  perma- 
nent trees :  should  you  have  a  wall  with  an  aspect  not  suf- 
ficiently gocid  to  ripen  the  fruit  of  these  removed  trees,  or 
should  they  be  of  those  kinds  which  will  not  come  to  perfec- 
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tion  as  espaliers,  they  will  nevertheless  still  be  valaable  in 
this  case.  After  they  have  been  removed  a  twelvemonth,  treat 
them  according  to  Mr.  Knight's  mode  of  changing  the  sort ; 
that  is,  leave  the  horizontals  at  very  nearly  the  fall  length,  bat 
cut  off  all  the  spurs,  leaving  only  bare  poles  at  every  twelve, 
fifteen,  or  eighteen  inches,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  sort 
you  intend  to  introduce.  On  the  upper  side,  all  along  the 
branches,  make  a  notch  a  litde  deeper  than  the  bark :  it  may 
be  done  by  two  cuts  with  a  sharp  knife,  the  side  nearest  the 
trunk  being  perpendicular,  the  other  sloping ;  the  graft  may 
then  be  introduced  by  the  common  mode  of  crown-grafting; 
train  the  shoots  from  the  grafl:s  as  before  directed.  In  two 
years  and  a  half  most  kinds  will  produce  an  abundant  crop, 
and  the  trees  will  be  very  nearly  as  large  as  those  on  the  wall 
from  whence  they  were  taken ;  thus  having  an  advantage  over 
young  trees  of  at  least  ten  years. 

Should  this  method  of  treating  pear  trees  be  objected  to 
by  any  one  who  wishes  to  have  the  Colmar,  Crassane,  and 
other  shy-bearing  kinds,  in  their  gardens,  they  may  possibly 
not  dislike  the  rollowing  method,  by  which  they  may  get  as 
many  of  the  rare  sorts  of  French  pears  as  are  usuaily  ob- 
tained on  the  same  space  of  wall,  with  the  addition  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  those  kinds  of  pears  which  are  produced  on  free- 
bearing  and  moderate-growing  trees,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  that  most  disagreeable  sight  which  a  tree  bearing  fruit 
only  on  its  extremities  always  presents.  By  the  common 
mode  of  pruning  and  training,  the  shy-bearing  kinds  will  in- 
variably be  found  without  blossom  buds  for  me  first  six  or 
seven  feet  from  the  stem  of  the  tree ;  therefore,  any  one  deter- 
mined on  training  according  to  the  old  horizontal  plan  should 
plant  those  sorts  which  af«  known  as  moderate  growers  and 
free  bearers,  many  of  which  are  very  good  pears.  As  each 
pair  of  horizonal  branches  arrives  at  the  distance  of  six  or 
seven  feet  from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  whip-graft  them,  with  a 
well-ripened  short-jointed  shoot  taken  fi-om  the  extremity  of 
a  fiill  grown  Colmar,  Crassane,  or  other  shy-bearing  sort  you 
may  wish  to  cultivate,  taking  care  to  preserve  the  terminal 
bud  of  the  graft :  the  upper  branches  should  not  be  grafted 
nearer  the  stem  than  the  lower,  for  although  *at  six  feet  firom 
the  stem  they  may  be  fourteen  or  sixteen  from  the  root,  they 
will  be  found  quite  as  much  disposed  to  throw  out  strong 
breast-wood  as  the  branches  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the 
ground,  the  sap  flowing  stronger  into  every  pair  of  branches 
as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  top  of  the  wdll,  the  tree  con- 
tinually attempting  to  gain  its  natural  position,  which  is  nearly 
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erect  By  this  method,  upon  the  first  six  or  seven  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  stem  fuU  crops  of  the  moderate-growing 
kinds  may  be  produced,  and  from  that  distance  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  each  branch,  good  crops  of  the  shy-bearing  sorts 
may  be  obtained,  thus  causing  the  tree  from  one  end  to  the 
other  to  be  covered  with  fruit  ^^ 

Grantham^  December  6.  1826. 


Art.  II.     On  saving  Garden  Seeds  hy  GentUmefCs  Gardeners. 

By  an  Old  Gardener. 

Sir, 
Some  gentlemen  require  their  gardeners  to  save  all  their 
own  seeds,  and  that  from  one  garden,  particularly  if  the  gar- 
den is  of  considerable  size;  and  in  case  of  failure  from  wet  or 
dry  seasons,  such  as  the  last,  the  gardener,  if  unfortunately  he 
cannot  save  enough  of  seeds  for  his  use,  incurs  his  master's 
displeasure,  if  not  his  discharge.  My  object  is  to  show  to 
those  gentlemen  that  the  thing  cannot  be  done  beyond  the 
commonest  sorts  of  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  &c.  Many  gentle- 
men are  not  aware  that  the  seeds  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Bras- 
sica  plants,  including  all  the  varieties  of  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  borecole,  savoy,  turnip,  &c.  &c. 
will  become  hybridised  by  the  pollen  of  the  flowers  coming  in 
contact  promiscuously.  As  most  of  those  plants  flower  at  the 
same  time,  not  only  the  wind,  but  the  bees,  butterflies,  and  other 
insects,  are  sufficient  to  efiect  an  intermixture  of  the  pollen.  If 
the  whole  be  in  one  garden,  the  saving  the  seeds  of  such  a  va- 
riety of  sorts  as  are  wanted  by  the  gardener  cannot  possibly  be 
accomplished ;  a  disappointment  not  easily  to  be  endured  must 
take  place.  To  have  his  cauliflowers  genuine  and  early,  his 
broccoli  of  sorts  (six  at  least)  true,  his  cabbage  early  and  late, 
so  as  not  to  disappoint  him  at  the  time  the}' are  most  wanted;  his 
turnips  of  the  diflerent  varieties,  not  to  mention  lettuce,  radishes, 
onions,  carrots,  &c. — which,  it  is  well  known,  are  as  easily  hy- 
bridised by  proximity  as  the  Brassica  tribe,  —  is  not  possible, 
unless  the  seeds  are  sav^d  from  plants  growing  at  proper  dis- 
tances from  each  other;  and  I  maintain  that  Uie  limits  of  any 
garden,  however  large,  do  not  admit  of  their  being  placed  at 
this  distance^  Perhaps  a  garden  of  10  acres,  (and  there  are 
very  few  in  the  country  which  can  boast  of  such  an  extent,) 
may  be  thought  by  many  to  answer  all  tlie  purposes  of  seed 
saving;   but  it  is  a  well  known  taict,  that  an  intermixture  of 
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the  pollen  has  been  effected  at  a  much  greater  distance  than 
such  a  garden  will  afford  ;  consequently,  disappointmehts  must 
ensue  of  a  nature  calculated  to  endanger  the  gardener  in  his 
situation.  The  established  nursery  and  seedsmen  of  celebrity 
round  the  metropolis  may  always  be  depended  upon  for  cor- 
rectness in  their  different  varieties  of  seeds,  as  their  credit  and 
success  in  trade  depends  on  their  particular  attention  to  that 
department  of  their  business.  But  how  do  they  mamtain  tliis 
credit  ?  It  may  not  be  known  to  many  ffentlemen,  that  the 
nurserymen  do  not  save  all  their  own  seeds,  for  the  very  same 
reason  that  the  gardener  cannot ;  namely,  for  the  want  of  ex- 
tent, and  yet  there  are  several  nurseries  above  60,  and  some 
above  100  acres. 

Flower  seeds  may  with  greater  facility  be  obtained,  where 
there  is  a  large  flower-garden,  and  the  season  favourable  for 
ripening ;  but  in  many  parts  of  the  country  tender  annuals, 
when  planted  out  into  the  flower-garden,  will  not  in  wet  seasons 
ripen  their  seeds  and  seed-pods,  and  the  withered  flowers  that 
necessarily  accompany  them  are  at  aU  times  unsightly  in  such 
a  situation.  But  suppose  beauty  no  object,  still  in  a  wet  season, 
or  when  by  any  other  cause  a  crop  fails,  tlie  gardener  can  have 
no  alternative  but  to  applv  to  the  nurseryman  for  a  supply  for 
the' ensuing  year;  and  that  gardener  must  be  hardly  dealt 
with,  if,  notwithstanding  the  reasons  above  stated,  his  employer 
insists  upon  him  saving  all  his  seeds. 

To  conclude,  I  maintain  that  the  business  of  seed  saving  is 
quite  a  different  branch  of  horticulture  from  that  professed  by 
gentlemen's  gardeners,  whose  business  it  is  to  obtain  and  fur- 
nish for  their  master's  tables  every  thing  in  as  well  as  ot^  of 
season,  especially  where  forcing  is  carried  on  to  any  extent, 
and  not  to  keep  things  back  to  mature  their  seeds  for  another 
season.  I  am.  Sir,  &c 

An  Old  Gard£K£r. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  the  utter  impossibility  of  any 

gardener  saving  the  whole,  or  even  any  considerable  part  of 
is  garden  seeds,  and  at  the  same  time  having  the  sorts  true 
to  their  characters.  How  very  easily  varieties  of  the  Brassica 
family  may  be  contaminated,  and  what  important  consequences 
result  from  their  contamination,  mav  be  seen  in  a  long  account 
of  a  law-suit  on  the  subject,  in  the  farmer's  Magazine,  vol.  x. 
p.  2.  A  garden  of  5000  acres  would  not  be  sufiicient  to  admit 
of  a  garaener  saving  the  requisite  varieties  of  Broccoli  with 
the  certainty  of  having  them  true,  since  it  is  proved  that  bees 
will  go  two  miles  in  quest  of  flowers.   Hence  the  great  care  of 
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the  London  seedsmen  in  having  their  seeds  grown  in  difierent 

Crts  of  the  country,  distant  n'omeach  other.     We  should, 
wever,  be  glad  first  to  hear  what  can  be  said  on  this  sub- 
by  gardeners  of  more  experience  than  ourselves.  —  Cond, 


Art.  III.  On  the  Treatment  which  Apprentices  and  Journey^ 
men  Gardeners  receive  frcm  Master  Gardeners*  By  a 
Nobleman's  Gardener. 

Sir, 

As  I  consider  the  tetter  of  6.  R.  G.  {Gard.  Mag,  vol.  i. 
p,  410.)  would,  if  suffered  to  go  unnoticed,  be  a  severe 
reflection  upon  head^gardeners  in  general,  I  trouble  you 
with  a  few  observations  as  to  the  manner  I  treat  the  young 
men  I  employ. 

When  I  first  came  to  my  present  situation,  which  is  a  little 
more  than  three  years  ago,  I  got  permission  to  have  a  room 
fitted  up  for  two  young  men,  who  were  to  attend  the  fires,  &c. 
to  sleep  in.  In  a  short  time,  some  changes  took  place  among 
the  men  which  I  found  here;  and  as  the  work  of  the  place 
soon  very  much  increased,  particularly  in  the  department  of 
green-bouse  plants  and  other  plants  in  pots,  I  suggested  to  my 
employer  the  propriety  of  having  young  lads,  who  were  light, 
and  could  do  the  work  of  wat^ng  as  well  or  better  than  men. 
My  suggestion  was  attended  to»  and  I  have  now  three  of 
these  at  8$.  per  week ;  I  have  two  who  have  12i. ;  and  to  the 
oldest  hand,  who  I  make  my  foreman,  I  give  15^  and  this 
is  the  only  difference  I  make  with  him  from  Ae  rest.  In  the 
room  I  make  them  all  stop  tiH^me-o'elock  at  night  in  study- 
ing their  books,  and  I  lend  thein  one  of  your  Encyclopaedias, 
and  any  other  books  I  have  got;  and  when  one  of  them  is 
disposed  to  purchase  a  book,  they  consult  me  as  to  what  one 
is  best;  they  join  together  for  candles,  and,  as  I  think  it 
cheapest  and  best  for  them,  they  all  board  together.  As  I 
am  anxious  they  should  improve  every  minute  of  their  own 
time,  I  allow  an  old  woman  to  prepare  their  meals,  &c 
When  they  first  come  to  me,  I  tell  them  that  the  more  they 
learn,  and  the  faster  they  improve  t;hemselves,  the  more  1 
shall  approve  of  them.  As  a  sort  of  general  rule,  I  desire 
them  to  keep  a  Journal  of  the  work,  &c. ;  and  seeing  them 
almost  every  night,  I  now  and  then  examine  their  journals, 
and  put  questions  to  them  as  to  the  meaning  of  botanical 
.terms,  or  upon  any  subject  they  have  been  reading.    I  some- 
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times  also  hear  them  read  aloud,  and  examine  and  instruct 
them  in  ^very  thine  I  think  useful.  In  particular,  I  impress 
upon  their  nunds  the  propriety  of  their  learning  the  common 
native  plants :  I  am  often  sorry  to  see  how  much  these  are  ne- 
glected, and  treated,  as  it  were,  with  contempt,  even  by  those 
who  have  great  pretensions  to  the  knowledge  of  plants.  I  re- 
member having  met  with  a  very  striking  instance  of  this  sort. 
Between  four  and  five  years  ago,  I  was  on  a  visit  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Walsh,  at  Earl  Plymouth's,  when  a  nobleman's  gardener, 
from  a  place  noted  for  plants  in  a  neighbouring  county,  called, 
and  in  walking  about  the  grounds,  in  a  piece  of  rock-work, 
a  plant  of  Prunella  vulgaris  in  full  flower  was  discovered,  and 
very  much  admired  by  the  stranger,  who  wondered  what  it 
was  !  thought  it  was  quite  new  ! !  and  that  he  had  never  seen 
it  before ! !  1  In  my  opinion  an  utter  ignorance  of  native  plants 
is  inexcusable;  for  even  where  no  collection  is  kept,  a  knowledge 
of  natives  may  be  acquired,  and  if  it  is,  how  greaUy  will  it  faci- 
litate the  learning  of  exotics  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 
In  speaking  For  mvself,  I  know  of  no  pleasure  of  this  sort 
equal  to  it ;  for  with  a  slight  knowledge,  no  road  can  appear 
dull,  and  one  can  no  where  travel  and  say  that  *^  all  is  barren ;" 
for  at  almost  every  step  we  must  meet  widi  an  acquaintance,  and 
sometimes  with  one  we  have  not  seen  for  many  a  day  before. 
In  the  beginning  of  summer^  I  give  my  lads  a  bit  of  waste 
ground  under  a  hedge  for  them  to  plant  the  plants  as  they 
find  them,  and  every  two  or  three  days  I  name  all  I  can  for 
them ;  and  I  assure  you  this  has  the  very  best  effect,  for  tlieir 
minds  are  now  completely  wrapt  up  in  their  business,  and 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  a  wish  or  a  thought  but  in  it,  in 
some  way  or  other.  The  plants  gathered  in  the  summer  we 
plant  in  autumn  according  to  their  class  and  order  for  flower- 
ing next  summer,  which  woaderfully  assists  them  in  that  part 
of  the  science. 

If  there  is  so  much  cause  of  complaint  against  head-gar- 
deners in  general,  as  the  letter  of  G.  R.  G.  seems  to  imply, 
I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  as  I  am  convinced  that  a  little 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  minds  of  those  employed 
under  them  would,  in  the  end,  be  of  infinite  advantage  to 
the  masters  themselves.  This  opinion  of  mine  is  not  new :  I 
have  practised  it,  more  or  less,  for  ten  years  past  And  as 
a  proof  that  I  have  not  done  it  fr<mi  selfish  motives,  I  have 
never  received  a  penny  from  any  one,  or  from  the  friends  of 
any  ooe  1  have  ever  had  under  me. 

I  intended  to  have  communicated  to  you  not  only  the 
manner  in  which  I  manage  the  lads  now  under  me,  but  also 
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how  I  treated  those  I  have  had  in  other  places,  and  then  I 
should  have  dated  this  from  the  place  I  write  from,  and 
should  have  signed  my  name ;  but  the  letter  of  G.  R.  G.  has 
drawn  more  of  self  from  me  than  I  then  should  have  given, 
and  more  than  I  should  think  modest,  except  in  such  a  case ; 
and  therefore  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself. 

Sir,  &c. 

A  Nobleman's  Gardeneii. 

The  judicious  and  kind  conduct  of  our  correspondent  has 
our  warmest  approbation:  we  recommend  it  for  imitation, 
and  especially  where  a  garden-library  is  established.  —  Cond. 


Art.  IV,  On  the  Treatment  of  Gardeners  otd  of  Place  hy 
Nurserymen ;  in  Reply  to  the  Observations  of  Sensitivus.  By 
A  Nurseryman. 

As  imaginary  hardships  destroy  the  happiness  of  mankind 
almost  as  much  as  real  ones ;  and  as  persons  often  labour 
under  difficulties  which,  in  a  great  measure,  they  are  them- 
selves the  occasion  of,  without  discovering  that  to  be  the 
case;  and  therefore  they  are  disposed  to  throw  the  blame 
upon  some  other  person  or  circumstance :  and  such,  in  my 
appreliension,  being  the  situation  of  a  Yorkshire  gardener, 
who«  under  the  name  of  Sensitivus,  has  written  an  essay,  in 
the  Gardener's  Magazine,  (vol.  i.  p.  S6.)  upon  the .  treatment 
which  gardeners  out  of  place  receive  from  nurserymen  ;  I  am 
induced  to  submit  a  few  remarks  upon  the  same  subject,  in 
hope  of  correcting  his  sentiments  a  little,  and  of  thereby  ren- 
dering him,  and  others  so  circumstanced,  who  think  in  the 
same  way  he  does,  a  little  less  uncomfortable. 

When  a  gardener  leaves  his  situation,  Sensitivus  admits  it 
to  be  his  best  resource  to  apply  to  a  nurseryman  for  work, 
till  he  can  either  obtain  for  himself,  or  the  nurseryman  for 
him,  another  regular  gardener's  place.  This  conviction  is  so 
strong  upon  the  minds  of  gardeners,  as  to  occasion  so  many 
applications  to  nurserymen  for  this  description  of  temporary 
employment,  that,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Sensitivus, 
'^  that  most  gardeners  know  that  nurserymen  have  always 
more  work  than  workmen,"  there  are  many,  who,  by  painful 
experience,  have  proved  how  great  this  mistake  is ;  and  who^ 
without  first  corresponding  with  the  nurseryman  they  intended 
to  apply  to,  have  made  long  joumies  to  his  residence,  and 
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have  found  him  so  fully  stocked  with  hands,  that  they  have 
had  the  disappointment  of  finding  him  unable  to  employ 
them.  And  any  person  of  common  sense  may  I'eadily  per- 
ceive that  a  given  quantity  of  land  will  only  require  a  certain 
number  of  hands  to  cultivate  it,  and  that  supernumerary 
hands  would  only  add  to  the  expense  of  the  cultivator,  without 
any  adequate  advantage.  Sometimes,  however,  nurserymen  will  * 
employ,  for  a  short  time,a  small  numberof  hands  more  than  they 
actually  stand  in  need  of,  rather  than  disappoint  gardeners  out 
of  place,  and  in  the  expectation  that  some  of  them  may  soon 
get  places;  but  this  cannot  be  done  to  any  great  extent 
This  may  explain  the  reluctance  with  which  gardeners  some- 
times receive  employment  from  nurserymen ;  but  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  it  has  any  thing  to  do  with  a  cover  for  ofiering 
them  low  wages.  The  wages  given  in  different  nurseries  are 
generally  so  well  known  by  gardeners  before  they  apply  for 
work  in  them,  that  any  attempt  to  reconcile  them  in  this  way 
would  be  ridiculous.  When  the  smallness  of  the  returns  of 
a  nurseryman  are  considered  in  comparison  with  his  expenses 
in  wages,  interest  on  capital,  rent,  tithe,  rates,  taxes,  &c.  it 
will  be  seen  that  his  profits  are  not  often  equal  to  the  payment 
of  great  wages.  And  as  gardeners  coming  into  a  nursery  to 
wait  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year,  just  as  it  may  happen,  till 
they  can  meet  with  regular  places  again,  are  considered  only 
as  doing  so  for  their  own  accommodation ;  and  as,  however 
busy  the  nurseryman  may  be  at  the  time  of  a  situation  offering 
for  them,  his  interest  gives  w^y  to  theirs ;  and,  in  addition  to 
these  circumstances,  as  the  kind  of  work  to  which  gardeners 
are  accustomed,  when  in  place,  is  of  so  different  a  character 
to  that  of  a  nursery,  that,  in  a  general  way,  they  are  some 
time  before  their  labour  is  of  equal  worth  to  the  nurseryman 
with  that  of  a  regular  labourer,  they  receive  during  the  time 
of  their  uncertain  stav  in  the  nursery  only  a  small  wage. 
And  surely,  under  such  circumstances,  a  gardener  ought  not 
to  grudge  a  regular  labourer  his  25.  or  5s,  per  week  more  than 
himself  receives.  The  labourer  is  in  his  settled  allotment, 
and  has  neither  intention  nor  expectation  of  leaving  his  em- 
ployer for  a  better  situation. 

It  appears  to  me  highly  probable,  that  what  Sensitivus 
looks  upon  as  disrespectful  treatment,  and  imposition  upon 
him,  may  have  been,  on  the  part  of  the  nurseryman,  real 
acts  of  kindness.  And  I  would  query  of  him,  whether  or 
not  he  can  say,  upon  deliberate .  reflection,  that  he  thinks  he 
acted  quite  honestly  in  abridging  his  employer  of  a  part  of 
his  labour,  which  be  had  agreed  with  him  for  by  the  day. 
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though  he  may  think  his  tiarffain  was  a  bad  one  ?  I  confess 
I  do  not  And  I  think  I  can  nere  discover  how  it  happened 
that  he  so  greatly  excited  the  ill  will  of  the  foreman  he  com* 
plains  a£  It  is  the  business  of  the  foreman^  he  acknowledges, 
to  see  that  the  men  do  their  work :  but  instead  of  fin<Bng 
him  doing  his  work,  we  see,  by  his  own  confession,  he  would 
find  him  idling  great  part  of  a  summer's  afternoon ;  and, 
perchance,  he  might  also  overhear  him  encouraging  his  com- 
panions to  follow  his  example.  This  might  try  the  patience 
of  a  good-tempered  man,  and  would  be  sure  to  ruffle  that  of 
a  bad-tempered  one.  Some  men,  by  being  complaisant,  and 
doing  dieir  duty,  will  live  so  comfortably  with  those  who 
are  bad-tempered  as  never  to  excite  their  tempers,  whilst 
others,  acting  on  opposite  principles,  will  often  get  into  broils 
with  those  whose  tempers  are  by  no  means  of  ue  worst  sort. 
However,  I  acknowledge  myself  no  friend  to  such  conduct 
in  a  foreman  as  Sensitivus  describes.  A  foreman,  in  my 
judgment,  ought,  where  he  sees  idleness  or  any  other  miscon- 
duct, to  admonish  the  offender,  without  railing,  or  any  kind  of 
abusive  language ;  and  if,  on  doing  this  repeatedly,  he  cannot 
persuade  him  to  do  better,  he  ought  to  report  him  to  his 
employer,  in  order  that  he  might  speak  to  him  upon  his 
improper  behaviour,  and,  if  he  prove  incorrigible,  dismiss 
him.  But  to  return  to  Sensitivus,  who  speaks  of  desp<Miding 
on  account  of  being  so  long  in  the  nursery.  Probably  had 
he  been  more  industrious,  and  given  by  that  means  proof  of 
better  principle  and  talents,  he  might  have  been  recommended 
to  a  place  sooner,  and  possibly  to  one  of  better  wages.  Is  it 
to  be  expected,  that  when  a  nurseryman  is  applied  to  for  an 
industrious,  honest  man,  of  an  obliging  disposition,  he  will 
be  disposed  to  risk  his  own  reputation  by  recommending  one 
who,  during  the  time  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
him,  has  exhibited  none  of  these  qualifications  ? 

It  is  but  seldom  that  gentlemen  consult  nurserymen  as  to 
the  wages  they  shall  give  to  their  gardeners,  as  they  mostly 
fix  the  wages  of  their  servants  themselves ;  therefore,  I  do 
not  see  how  nurserymen  should  be  to  blame  for  the  small 
waffes  gardeners  often  receive  when  in  place* 

I  would  recommend  to  gardeners' to  be  diligent  and  at- 
tentive, and  to  keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God 
and  man.  Thus  they  would  become  truly  valuable  servants; 
and  then  I  do  not  doubt  but  they  would  prove  that  merit 
often  finds  its  own  reward,  and  that  honesty  is  always  the 
best  policy. 

A  NuRS£&YMAN» 
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A  sabseqaent  letter  on  this  subject,  by  ^<  A  Lcnrer  of 
Facts,''  contrasts  the  case  of.  a  gardener  out  of  a  situation 
with  a  house-servant  under  the  same  circumstances.  The 
former,  he  says,  gets  employment  from  the  nurseryman,  in 
general,  as  soon  as  be  asks  for  it ;  the  latter  enters  his  name  at 
an  office  for  servants,  and  waits  till  be  hears  of  anotlier 
place,  without  being  able  to  earn  any  thing  in  the  mean  time. 
Perhaps,  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two^  both  he  and 
the  gardener  have  spent  all  they  had  saved  when  in  place ; 
but  while  the  gardener  can  still  exist  in  consequence  of  the 
employment  which  he  receives  from  the  nurseryman,  the 
footman  or  butler  is  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity.  '^  A 
Lover  of  Facts,"  therefore,  as  well  as  ^^  A  Nurseryman,  •' 
thinks  gardeners  are  more  indebted  to  nurserymen  than  nur- 
serymen are  to  gardeners ;  and  as  far  as  respects  the  immediate 
benefits  which  the  former  derive  from  the  latter,  we  are  decidedly 
of  his  opinion,  convinced  that  a  nurseryman  might  get  his  work 
done  much  cheaper  and  better  by  labourers  in  nis  employ 
permanently,  than  by  the  employment  of  professed  gardeners 
casually.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  Donald  of  Woking,  Surrey,  where  the  operations  are 
performed  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  neatness  not  ahva^ 
to  be  met  with  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  nurseries,  and  in 
which  the  workmen  are  common  countrv  labourers.  The 
single  circumstance  that  makes  it  wortn  a  nurseryman's 
while  to  employ,  for  short  and  indefinite  periods,  gardeners 
out  of  place,  is  the  hope  of  getting  their  custom,  when  in  the 
wheel  of  fortune,  a  place  turns  up.  It  is  a  satisfiictory  coi>- 
currence  of  circumstances  that  commercial  and  serving  gar- 
deners are  thus  mutually  dependent^^-Coiui. 


Art.  V.  On  impraoing  the  Gardens  of  Cottagers.  By  Mr. 
WiLUAM  Wilson,  Gardener  to  W.  J.  Bethell,  Esq.  at 
Merley  Gardens,  Winbome,  Dorsetshire. 

Sir, 
Nothing  can  be  more  laudable  dian  a  wish  to  improve,  as 
fiur  as  we  possibly  can,  the  condition  of  those  individuals 
whom  it  has  pleased  a  wise  and  just  Providence  to  place  in  the 
more  humble  walks  of  life.  You  call,  and  with  much  pro- 
prie^,  upon  the  gardeners  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to 
assist  you  in  your  disinterested  endeavours  to  do  good  to 
this  class ;  and  as  an  individual  belonging  to  that  professiooy 
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I,  of  course,  feel  myself  included  in  the  general  appeal.  I 
most  sincerely  lament,  Sir,  that  I  am  at  present  placed  in  a 
situation  where  I  can  do  but  little,  except  by  my  advice ; 
however,  what  little  I  can  do  I  shall  always,  to  the  best  of 
my  judgment,  feel  pleasure  in  doing,  whenever  opportunity 
occurs.  I  am  also  well  assured  that  a  wish  to  assist  in  this 
matter  is  a  prevailing  one  amongst  gardeners  of  all  descrip- 
tions ;  not  only  are  they  instigated  to  this  by  the  gratifying 
employment  of  doing  eood,  but  also  from  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
others  devote  their  mmds  to  a  rational  and  useful  occupation, 
from  which  they  themselves  have  derived  much  gratification. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  truly  sorry  to  say,  tnat  so  little 
encouragement  is  given  to  gardeners  in  general  by  their  em- 

Eloyers,  that  almost  nothing  can  be  expected  while  those  who 
ave  the  means  and  power  not  only  appear  indifferent  them- 
selves, but  even  place  restrictions  on  those  who  would  willingly 
lend  their  aid  under  their  influence  and  patronage.  I  am 
aware,  Sir,  from  actual  observation,  that  there  are  gentlemen 
who  would  much  rather  see  such  things  as  a  few  cuttings  of 
gooseberry  or  currant  trees  consumed  by  the  fire,  or  a  few 
spare  roots  or  seeds  of  useful  vegetables  (not  easily  to  be  come 
at  by  labourers)  given  to  their  pigs,  or  even  thrown  to  the 
dunghill ;  and  I  also  know  that  there  is  a  suspicious  sort  of 
blindness,  and  a  littleness  of  mind  which  prevails  amongst 
some  of  the  higher  orders,  so  that  if  their  gardeners  should 
by  chance  give  away  a  cutting  of  a  gooseberry  or  other  article, 
he  is  supposed  to  be  either  directly  or  indirectly  turning  it  to 
his  own  pecuniary  advantage.  Yes,  Sir,  even  where  a  mutual 
exchange  has  only  been  made,  (certainly  more  for  their  master's 
interest  than  their  own  convenience,)  I  have  known  it  strictly 
forbidden,  or  if  otherwise,  obliged  to  be  done  as  if  it  were  by 
stealth.  Others,  who  do  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to  give  such  a 
peremptory  refusal,  still  view  an  exchange  for  mutual  accom- 
modation, or  a  spare  cutting,  plant,  or  paper  of  seeds  given 
away,  with  a  jealous  and  distrustful  eye,  perhaps  more  galling 
to  an  honest  and  upright  character. 

Now,  Sir,  while  such  erroneous  and  narrow-minded  sus- 
picions exist  (and  exist  most  assuredly  they  do),  it  must 
be  a  very  material  hinderance  in  the  way  of^  improvement ; 
in  fact,  were  it  general,  we  might  justly  term  it  a  complete 
barrier,  almost  impassable  by  numan  exertion.  But  let  us 
hope  fbr  something  better,  and  suppose  that  tlirough  your 
continued  exertions  an  increasing  spirit  for  this  most  im- 
portant undertaking  may  be  infused  into  the  minds  of  the 
powerful  and  rich ;  and  that  they  not  only  will  encourage 
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those  under  them  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  subject, 
but  take  an  active  and  decided  interest  themselTes,  and  by 
their  patronage  and  approbation  stimulate  all  classes  to  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  promote  so  desirable  and  useful 
an  improvement.  Let  them  look  to  those  noble-minded  and 
philanthropic  individuals  mentioned  in  some  of  your  preceding 
pages :  such  examples  are  worthy  of  imitation.  Let  such 
conduct  as  the  late  Lord  Cawdor's,  by  the  means  of  my  much- 
esteemed  friend  Mr.  Buchan,  be  imitated  and  established, 
and  in  a  short  time  I  have  little  doubt  but  the  success  will  be 
equal,  at  least  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Let  gardeners  not 
only  be  authorised  but  encouraged  to  distribute  cuttings  of 
trees  of  good  kinds,  or  roots  and  seeds  that  are  useful  and 
fitting  for  the  consumption  of  those  whom  it  is  intended  to 
benefit;  I  mean  such  things  as  can  be  spared  from  .their 
employers'  gardens  without  detriment  to  their  interest,  and 
would  otherwise  be  wasted ;  for  in  every  garden  of  any  extent 
there  are  many  superfluous  productions  which  would  be  highly 
valuable  to  tne  poor  cottager.  I  say  let  this  be  generally 
done,  and  the  condition  of  the  labourers  on  every  gentleman's 
estate  would  be  ameliorated,  and  their  cottages  and  gardens 
rendered  much  more  comfortable,  clean,  neat,  and  ornamental 
than  they  are  at  present.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  if  these 
remarks  should  have  the  effect  of  drawing  to  this  subject  the 
attention  of  any  of  your  readers,  better  qualified  to  be  useful^ 
my  greatest  ambition  will  be  gratified. 

I  am,  most  respectfully.  Sir,  &c. 

William  Wilson. 
MerUy  Gardens,  Winbomej  Dorsetshire, 
Nov.  SO.  1826. 


Art.  VL     On  Slate  Tallies  Jar  naming  Plants. 

By  SUFFOLCIENSIS. 

Sir, 

A  PLAN  I  have  lately  adopted  for  marking  all  descripUons 
of  plants  m  my  garden,  appears  to  me  so  cheap  and  durable, 
that  I  am  desirous,  through  the  medium  of  yoiur  excellent  Ma- 
gazine, to  make  it  generally  known ;  conceiving,  as  I  do  not 
observe  a  similar  method  mentioned  in  your  Encyclopcedia  of 
Gardening,  it  is  not  very  frequently  practised* 

The  material  I  use  is  slate,  which  I  cut  into  tallies  of  various 
sizes,  from  one  to  two  inches  wide,  and  from  three  to  aijl> 
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or  even  tea  cr  twelve  inchor  kmg :  on  these  tallies  I  mark  the 
name  of  a.planty  or  a  niunber,  with  white  lead.  From  the 
expenence  I  have  had,  I  am  inclined  to  think  these  will 
eoBie  cheaper,  and  last  much  longer  than  any  made  of  wood. 

The  slate  I  use  is  the  broken  waste^  of  which  large  quan- 
tities are  thrown  away  by  slaters.  These  are  very  readily  cut 
to  the  'dimensions  required,  by  procuring  an  iron  similar  to 
that  used  by  slaters,  which  can  be  made  by  any  blacksmith, 
and  an  old  bill-hook  or  meat  cleaver  may  be  made  into  a  tool 
for  making  the  edges  straight.  I  mark  them  with  a  camers 
hair  pencil,  similar  to  those  used  by  painters  in  lettering ;  the 
paint  I  get  mixed  in  small  quantities  as  I  want  it  at  a  painter's* 
A  little  practice  will  enable  any  person  to  cut  the  slate  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  and  very  soon  to  mark  upon  it  with  neat- 
ness, ease,  and  expedition. 

The  permanent  label  described  in  your  Encyclopaedia  of 
Gardening  (§  1386.)  may  be  made  of  the  same  material,  and 
a  durable  tie  easily  obtained,  by  using  copper  wire,  which  may 
be  procured  at  any  ironmonger's  shop. 

SUFFOLCIENSIS.. 

Decembers.  1826. 


Art.  VII.  On  the  best  Mode  of  growing  such  Culinary 
Vegetables  as  are  raised  annually  from  Seed.  By  Mr.  W.  B.* 
Rose,  Gardener  to  F.  Canning,  Esq.  at  Foxcote  House. 

Sir, 
The  plan  I  adopt  for  growing  all  garden*crops  usually 
raised  from  seeds*  and  not  transplanted  afterwards,  such  as 
turnips,  carrots,  onions,  lettuce,  radishes,  &c.  &c.  is,  to  sow 
them  in  drills,  of  diflFerent  degrees  of  width  and  depth,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  seeds  and  the  plants  produced.  As 
soon  as  they  rise  through  the  ground,  I  commence  thinning 
and  hoeing,  repeating  the  operation  several  times,  especially 
the  hoeing  between  the  rows.  The  advantage  of  frequently 
stirring  the  ground  about  plants  is  known ;  but  it  may  not 
be  obvious  to  every  one  that  the  soil  can  be  stirred  much 
deeper,  when  the  hoe  works  along  a  continued  straight  line, 
as  it  does  between  rows,  than  it  can  be  when  it  works  in 
curves  or  irregular  roundish  spaces  of  limited  extent,  as  it 
does  among  crops  sown  broadcast.  I  sow  my  onions  in  rows 
six  inches  apart,  and  I  can  stir  l^etween  them  to  the  depth 
of  nkie  inches  or  a  foot  if  I  choose ;  but  if  they  were  sown 
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broadcast,  and  every  plant  six  inches  from  every  other,  I 
could  not  stir  between  (hem,  with  a  common  hoe,  deeper 
than  one  or  two  incheai 

Stirring  deep  and  frequently  renders  watering  unnecessary, 
because  a  porous  Alrface  is  less  impervious  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  than  a  solkl  One,  and  therefore  keeps  the  ground  beneath 
both  cooler  tfnd  moister.  Any  gardener  who  doubts  this 
beJajptkcsse,  may  convince  himself  of  the  fact  by  covering 
ptaetcf  a  bed  of  onions  with  three  inches  of  rotten  tan,  and 
comparing  the  soil  beneath  the  tan  with  that  left  bare,  as  to 
heat  and  dryness.  (See  p.  76.) 

Such  a  summer  as  the  last  proves  the  value  of  my  plan ; 
while  the  seedling  crops  of  many  6f  my  neighbours  were 
burnt  up,  mine  were  in  luxuriance ;  my  onions  stood  regu- 
larly at  six  inches  apart,  and  were  from  eight  inches  to  twelve 
inches  in  circumference ;  my  carrots  and  parsnips  stood  at 
eight  and  ten  inches,  and  measured  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches 
in  circumference,  and  all  my  other  crops  were  in  proportion. 
Some  young  trees,  such  as  acacias  (Cobbett's  locusts),  which 
I  drilled  in  May  last,  and  thinned  out  and  stirred  between 
the  rows,  are  now  three  feet  high.  I  have  these  and  other 
articles  ready  to  show  in  proof  of  what  I  assert. 

My  soil  is  a  deep  sour  clay,  which  I  dig  and  dung  before 
winter ;  going  as  deep  as  the  soil  will  admit,  as  I  find  it  a 
great  advantage  to  bring  up  fresh  earth. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

W.  B.  Rose. 
Foxcoie,  near  S/iipston^-on'Stour^  Worcestershire^ 

N<w.2.  1826. 

The  superiority  of  our  correspondent's  plan  is  unquestion- 
able ;  we  would  recommend  to  him,  and  particularly  to  such 
as  have  the  misfortune  to  prefer  the  broadcast  mode.  Mentor's 
Spanish  hoe  (p.  2S8.),  which  will  go  much  deeper,  either 
between  rows,  or  in  roundish  spaces,  than  the  common  draw 
or  thrust  hoe.  •—  Cond, 


Art.  VIII.  On  the  good  Effects  of  protecting  the  Stems  of 
Fruit  Trees.  By  William  Stowe,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Buck- 
ingham. 

Sir, 
The  indefatigable  and  scientific  president  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  the  sbcth  volume  of  its  Transactions,  (G.  Mag 
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vol.  L  p.  424.)  has  stated,  that  many  circumstances  had  come 
under  his  observation,  which  led  him  to  believe,  that  when 
great  part  of  the  well  organised  blossoms  of  fruit  trees  became 
abortive,  the  failure  might  be  attributed  to  some  previous  check 
which  the  motion  and  operation  of  the  vital  fluid  of  the  tree 
had  sustained,  from  the  effects  of  frost  in  the  early  part  of 
spring.  Among  many  others  he  instances  the  very  luxuriant 
growUi  of  a  common  Chinese  rose  (Rosa  indica)  in  his  own 
garden,  the  stem  of  which  had  b^en  protected  by  an  entwine- 
ment  of  Irish  ivy.  Taking  up  this  idea,  I  last  April,  just  as  the 
blossom  was  about  to  expand,  had  the  trunk  and  larger  branches 
of  an  apple  tree  in  my  garden  (Wyker  pippin)  enveloped  with 
hay^bands,  leaving  two  other  trees  of  the  pippin  kind,  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  one  on  which  the  experiment  was  tried,  to  take 
their  chance  without  protection.  The  nights  of  the  latter  part 
of  April,  and  of  the  first  ten  days  of  May  were  remarkably 
cold;  a  self-registering  thermometer  of  my  own,  and  one  on 
Six's  principle  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  James  Brown, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  Stowe,  indicating,  on 
me  night  of  April  the  SOth,  a  temperature  15°  below  freezing. 
This  deffree  of  cold  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  of  the  blossom 
of  one  of  the  unprotected  trees,  and  nearly  so  to  the  other  — 
about  a  dozen  of  apples  being  the  total  of  its  produce.  But 
the  protected  tree  seemed  to  be  proof  against  the  effect  of  the 
frost;  and  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  crop  was 
beyond  all  former  prec^ent,  and  was  the  admiration  of  all 
who  saw  it,  many  of  the  branches  being  literally  loaded  like 
ropes  of  onions. 

I  am  not  such  an  advocate  of  the  post  hoc  propter  hoc  mB.idm^ 
as  to  think  that  there  may  be  no  fallacy  in  the  conclusion,  that 
the  produce  was  the  result  of  the  protection,  but  I  am  so  satis- 
fied of  the  correctness  of  the  principle,  that  I  shall  in  the 
ensuing  spring  give  the  stems  of  my  peach  and  nectarine  trees 
the  benefit  of  a  similar  clothing.  1  have  merely  related  the 
experiment  to  induce  others  to  repeat  it;  and  as  it  can  be  done 
with  very  little  trouble  and  no  expence,  I  trust  I  shall  be  ex- 
cused both  by  your  readers  and. yourself  for  trespassing  on 
your  pages,  even  if,  on  repetition,  it  should  be  less  successful 
than  in  tne  first  instance.     I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Wm.  Stowe. 
Bucktnghamf  Nov.  21.  1826. 

The  plan  adopted  by  our  correspondent  may  be  generally 
applied  with  advantage.  At  Syon  House,  Mr.  Forrest  has 
protected  the  stems  of  some  half  hardy  shrubs  in  this  manner. 
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Mrs.  Latour  of  Craven  Hill  has  clothed  the  stems  of  some 
delicate  sorts  of  standard  roses  of  rare  sorts ;  and  magnolias^ 
and  other  American  trees,  about  Paris  and  Rouen,  are  fre- 
quently protected  without  any  other  covering  than  what  is 
Implied  to  their  stems  or  trunks,  taking  especial  care  to  cover 
well  the  collar  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  being  that  part 
which  Joins  the  trunk  to  the  root,  and  in  which,  more  than  in 
any  otner,  the  principle  of  vegetable  life  seems  to  reside.  — 
ContL 


Art.  IX.  On  raising  Plantatiofis  of  Oak  from  the  Acorn. 
Abridged  from  a  Communication  by  Mr.  Thomas  Allen. 
F.H.S. 

Where  the  oak  is  be  grown  for  timber,  a  deep  soil,  not 
gravelly,  or  abounding  in  springs,  is  essential  to  success; 
where  it  is  to  be  grown  as  coppice,  a  deep  soil  is  less  neces- 
sary. Oak  timber  is  much  injured  by  being  cut  down  in  the 
spring  for  the  sake  of  peeling  the  bark,  wnile  the  sap  is  in 
motion.  It  is  found  better  for  the  timber  to  peel  the  tree 
while  it  is  yet  standing,  and  not  cut  it  down  till  the  following 
winter.  But  as  a  colonial  substitute  for  oak  bark  is  found  in 
the  extract  of  Mimosa  of  New  South  Wales,  it  will  probably 
supersede,  in  a  great  degree,  the  necessity  of  felling  oak  tim- 
ber at  an  improper  season. 

The  ground  being  chosen  for  an  oak  plantation,  lay  it  out 
into  rows  five  feet  apart;  and  either  straight  or  crooked,  so  as 
they  may  be  in  the  direction  of  the  slope  of  the  ground.  Dig 
the  line  of  row  one  spit  wide,  and  one  spit  deep ;  then  dig  a 
drain  in  the  middle  between  the  rows,  and  parallel  with  them 
two  spits  wide,  and  one  spit  deep,  laying  the  earth  so  pro- 
cured over  that  dug  for  the  row ;  dividing  each  spit  of  earth 
vertically,  that  is  with  the  spade  turned  edgeways,  for  when 
turves  are  divided  horizontally,  that  is,  with  the  spade  held 
flatways,  they  soon  re-unite.  Round  off  the  ridglet  of  good 
surface  soil  so  formed,  and  cover  it  with  the  subsoil  taken  out 
of  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  which  being  free  from  the  seeds 
and  roots  of  weed::,  will,  if  beaten  smootn  after  the  acorns  are 
sown,  produce  few  or  no  weeds  for  a  year  or  two.  A  section 
of  ground  so  prepared  (^.72.)  will  show  die  surface  soil 
under  the  intended  row  about 
two  and  a  half  times  the  aver-j 

age  depth,  which  will  admit  of ^ _  _ 

the  acorns  sending  down   a  powerful  tap  root,  and  insure 
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srent  vigour  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  till  the  plants  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  injury  from  weeds. 

Acorns  are  very  apt  to  be  eaten  by  mice ;  immerse  tbemin 
vegetaUe  tar,  and  dry  them  with  powdered  lime,  in  the  sae 
way  as  wheat  is  pickled  before  sowing.    Jimm  a  driUjilaBg 
the  centre  of  each  ric 
deposit  them  ^inly,  at 
say.offburgood  acorn: 
After    the  work  is   O 
set  traps  for  mice  (o 
best  is    an   empty   fl 
buried  in  the  soil,  witi 
torn  on  a  level  with  th 
fi^.li-      Cond.),   anj      ,.  . 

Mr.  Allen  states,  that  after  twenty-five  years'  experience  and 
observation  as  a  ganlencr,  he  considers  the  above  plan  as  the 
best  he  knows  for  raising  oak  timber. 

London,  March,  1826. 


Art.  X.     On  the  Culture  ofAspdragus.     By  J.  O.  S.  P. 
Sir, 

TuEEG  ore  few,  if  any,  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  where 
aspfiragus  is  grown  equal  to  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London;  but  if  the  method  now  to  be  descrined  be  stricdy 
followed,  I  have  no  doubt  the  result  will  be  as  good  aspdragus 
as  is  or  can  be  grown. 

Make  choice  of  a  piece  of  ground  which  lies  dty  and 
stapes,  so  that  the  rain  may  run  quickly  ofT-the  paths;  the 
lifter  the  soil  is  the  better.  Dig  into  the  ground  in  ijie 
autumn  a  large  quantity  of  good  dung,  and  point  it  over  in 
the  following  spring  for  the  puiTiose  of  loosening  the  ground, 
and  mixing  the  dung  with  it ;  then  make  holes  with  a  broad- 
poinied  dibble  about  an  inch  deep,  at  proper  distances  where 
plants  ought  to  be  put,  in  each  hole  drop  three  seeds,  and 
cover  the  holes  with  light  mould,  such  as  that  from  old 
cucumber  beds ;  the  covering  should  be  rather  above  the  rest 
of  the  ground.  The  beds  should  be  made  four  feet  wide, 
and  the  paths  two  feet  Cover  the  beds  with  rotten  dung,  and 
let  it  remain  on  all  the  summer,  which  will  keep  the  beds 
moist,  and  nourish  the  young  plant*:.  -As  soon  as  the  stalks  , 
are  decayed  rake  off  the  ming,  and  put  on  three  or  four 
inches  of  rotten  leaves,  such  as  have  been  used  for  forcing 
melons,  pines,  See.  Ilie  leaves  will  be  much  improved  by 
having  been  exposed  for  some  months,  and  turned  over  two 
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or  three  times  befi>re  they  are  put  on  the  beds.  Put  a  Irght 
covering  of  mould  over  them  to  prevent  their  being:  blown 
away  by  the  wind.  Apply  leaves  in  the  same  way  every  au- 
tumn, until  the  mould  become  as  deep  as  it  is  wanted  above 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  increasing  the  quantity  laid  on  at 
once  according  to  the  strength  of  your  plants.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  have  the  paths  covered  with  long  dung  or  litter, 
to  prevent  their  being  trod  too  hard  for  the  roots  to  run  in. 
The  paths  should  never  be  dug,  as  is  usually  done,  nor  even 
the  l>eds  dug  with  a  prong,  which  is  often  done,  much  to  the 
injury  of  the  crowns.  'J 'be  leaf  mould  when  decayed  will  be 
found  sufficiently  light  for  the  plants  to  rise  through  without 
digging.  Any  vegetable  mould  will  be  found  to  answer 
well,  particularly  the  mould  of  green  vegetables.  Holes  and 
ditches  in  and  adjoining  woods  generally  abound  with  de- 
cayed leaves,  which,  if  mixed  with  leaves  that  may  be  col- 
lected, or  any  useless  litter,  will  soon  become  a  large  quantity' 
of  mould. 

The  advantages  which  asparagus  plants  derive  from  this 
manner  of  cultivation,  are  these:  The  roots  tun  in  the  paths 
undisturbed,  and  near  to  the  surface ;  the  roots  in  the  beds 
find  their  way  into  the  leaf  mould,  wherein  they  grow  stronger 
than  in  the  common  way,  where  they  are  down  from  one  foot 
to  six  inches  in  the  natural  soil. 

Some  may  say,  who  is  going  to  be  at  all  this  trouble  about 
growing  asparagus?  Certainly  there  is  no  greater  luxury 
produced  for  a  grower  than  good  asparagus  and  plenty  of  it, 
and  I  can  state  from  experience,  that  by  the  above  method 
of  culture,  the  produce  from  one  bed  will  be  as  much  as  from 
three  or  four,  and  of  better  quality.  Beds  made  after  this 
way  -will  be  as  good  at  twenty  years  old  as  they  were  at  six 

years. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 

December,  24-.  1826.  J«  O.  S.  P. 


Art.  X  I.  Description  of  a  Flued  Pit  for  growifig  Cticumbers 
and  Melonsj  or  for  other  Purposes,  and  of  a  newly-invented 
Structure  for  growing  Peaches  a?id  Grapes.  By  Mr.  John 
Haythorn,  C.  M.  H.  S.,  Gardener  to  the  Lord  Middleton, 
at  WoUaton  Hall,  near  Nottingham. 

Sir, 
A  GENTLEMAN  in  this  neighbourhood  having  asked  me  if  J 

could  recommend  him  a  plan  of  a  pit  for  the  growth  of  finiits 
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and  vegetables,  and  also  any  plan  by  which  be  might  grow  a 
few  peaches  aiid  grapes,  I  gave  him  those  which  I  am  now 
about  to  describe,  and  which  I  promised  to  send  you  some 
account  of.  1  may  premise,  that  the  garden  of  this  gentleman 
has  very  little  walling,  and  no  proper  place  for  growmg  mush- 
rooms; and  therefore  1  included  a  pit  fur  the  latter,  and  a 
substitute  for  the  former,  and  for  a  peach-houHe  and  vinery. 
Pits  on  a  similar  plan  I  have  used  with  great  success  at 
Wollaton  Hnll,  for  growing  cucumbers  and  melons.  Ilie 
cucumbers,  and  the  smaller  sorts  of  melons,  I  train  under  the 
glass,  and  tlie  larger  sorts  of  melons  on  the  surface  of  the  bed 
m  the  usual  way. 

The  pits  (^.  74-.)  stand  east  and  west,  and  may  either  be 
used  for  cucumbers  and  melons,  or  for  forcing  vegetables  or 


6owers.  They  may  be  of  the  usual  length  and  breadth,  and 
sunk  as  deep  into  the  earth  as  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and 
dr^nage  will  admit  of  1-Iach  pit  has  one  fire  and  a  flue,  which 
makes  three  courses,  two  under  the  pit  (a,  a),  and  one  along 
the  pathway,  to  heat  the  air  of  the  house  {b).  Over  this  last 
flue  is  a  narrow  pit,  or  box,  in  the  way  of  border  (c),  for  hold- 
ing the  earth  for  the  cucumbers  or  small  melons,  which  are 
trained  to  wires,  suspended  from  the  roof  {d).  The  soil  in  this 
bordei'  may  be  increased  by  laying  one  or  more  courses  of 
bricks  along  its  outer  kerb  {e).  Steam  may  be  produced  by 
pouring  water  over  the  cov«r  of  the  flue  (&);  and  also,  if 
desirable,  it  might  be  produced  under  the  bed  of  earth  by 
introducing  water  through  a  pipe  with  a  funnel  {k) ;  all  the 
flues  being  furnished  with  a  course  of  bricks  along  the 
outer  edges  of  the  cover,  so  as  to  form  a  trough  between 
them. 

The  mushroom  house  (g)  is  a  vault  between  the  two  pits, 
and  which,  by  means  of  small  openings  (>'),  to  be  closed  at 
pleasure  by  bricks,  may  receive  heat  from  either  or  both  of 
the  pits ;  but,  excepting  in  the  most  severe  weather,  the 
warra^  incident  to  its  situation  will  be  sufficient  for  the  growth 
of  mushrooms.     It  may  be  fitted  up  with  shelves  (A)  in  the 
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usual  way,  and  may 
also  be  used  for 
forcing  succory, 
rhubarb,  seacale, 
w  inter  potatoes,  &c. 
Tbe  peach  and 
vine  wall  (^.75.) 
is  prc^H>sed  to  in- 
close a  plot  of 
ground  thirty  or 
forty  feet  long,  and 
of  any  convenient 
width.  Afire-place 
(a)  is  sunk  in  tbe 
soil  at  cHie  end,  and 
two  flues  (6,  c)  pro- 
ceed from  it,  the 
tops  of  which  (d) 
are  level  with  the 
ground's  surface. 
These  flues  meet 
at  the  opposite  end 
(f),  and  may  be 
carried  up  either 
in  brick-work  or  in 
earthen  pipes,  so  as 
to  meet  in  a  chim- 
ney-top, concealed 
in  thepediment  (/), 
over  the  centre  of 
the  door-way  to  the 
inclosed  space.  If 
these  dues  run  east 
and  west,  or  south- 
west and  north- 
east, then  one  of 
them  maybe  cover- 
ed with  boards  for 
Kiwing  peaches  on 
th  sides,  planting 
the  trees  in  the  in- 
side (h),  and  traio- 
ino;  them  up  one 
sine  and  down  the 
other ;  and  the 
other  flue  may  be 
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covered  with  boards,  and  a  wire  trellis  on  one  side  (f),  for 
vines,  and  glass  frames  on  the  other  side  {k\  to  admit  the 
light,  and  retain  the  heated  air  from  the  flue.  The  vines  should 
be  planted  in  the  inclosed  border,  which  should  not  be  very 
deep,  and  might  be  paved  at  Iwttom  and  well  drained,  so  as  to 
limit  the  supply  of  nourishment,  and  check  the  overexuberance 
of  growth  in  both  peaches  and  vines.  The  roots  of  the  vines 
may  be  kept  apart  from  those  of  the  peaches  by  an  under- 
ground division  -of  slates,  or  a  brick-on-edge  wall ;  indeed,  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  limit  the  roots  of  each  particular 
vine  and  tree  in  the  same  way.  As  there  would  be  some 
difficulty  in  glazing  the  round  ends,  they  may  be  boarded  and 
ooTered  with  peacnes,  leaving  only  the  straight  part  for  vines. 

When  the  peach-trees  are  in  blossom,  they  may  be  pro- 
tected by  a  moveable  coping,  and  by  a  cabvass  or  gauze 
covering.  Standard  peaches  may  be  planted  against  the  glass 
(Ar),  with  stems  sufficiently  long  to  reach  the  height  of  the 
structure,  and  their  heads  may  be  trained  down  the  opposite 
side  (/). 

This  structure  should  be  rounded  at  the  top,  for  the  more 
easily  training  the  trees  over  it ;  and  it  should  be  well  painted 
or  coated  over  with  gas  tar  or  pitch  every  two  or  three  years, 
to  insure  durability,  and  destroy  insects.  If  each  side  of  the 
structure  be  six  feet  high,  both  sides  will  be  equal  to  a  wall  of 
twelve  feet;  and  I  think  the  mode  of  heating  will  be  found 
superior  to  that  adopted  in  the  common  mode  of  constructing 
hot-walls.  Pots  of  strawberries  might  be  forced  along  with 
the  vines,  and  steam  might  be  produced  by  pouring  water  into 
the  trough  formed  on  the  top  of  the  flue  {d).  Dampers  might 
be  introduced  at  the  place  where  the  flues  divide  (m),  so  as  to 
throw  the  heat  wholly,  or  more  or  less,  to  one  side,  at  pleasure. 
A  walk  (n)  might  go  round  the  piece  of  ground  inclosed; 
and  this  ground  might  be  slightly  cropped;  but  it  will  be 
better  neither  to  stir  it  deep,  nor  to  grow  any  thing  on  it,  but 
merely  to  keep  it  clear  of  weeds..  Care  also  must  be  taken 
not  to  disturb  the  partition  between  the  roots  {p) ;  and  if,  as  I 
would  recommend,  each  separate  tree  be  partitioned  off,  the 
ground  should  neither  be  dug  nor  cropped,  but  manured  on 
the  surface,  and  slightly  pricked  up  with  a  fork  two  or  three 
times  a  year. 

I  think  a  structure  of  this  kind  would  have  a  good  efltsct 
on  each  side  of  the  main  walk  in  a  garden,  as  a  suDstitute  for 
an  espalier  rail.  Both  furnace  and  chimney-top  might  be 
connected  with  the  outer  wall  of  the  garden,  so  as  not  to  be 
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Oiffiensive,  or  to  show  that  any  flue  or  fire  was  connected  with 
the  structure.  I  remain.  Sir,  &c. 

John  Haythorn. 
Wdlaton  Gardefis,  Dec.  IB26. 


Art.  XIL  Experiments  on  the  Growth  of  the  Foliage  of' 
Btdbiferous  Plants,  By  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  M*D. 
F.L.'S.  &c. 

Dear  Sir, 

One  advantage  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  bigbly  im- 
portwt  to  the  labouring  gardener,  is  the  opportunity  which  it 
affords  of  communicating  to  him  facts  connected  with  vege- 
table physiology,  which  his  time  and  his  opportunities  of 
obtaining  information,  prevent  him  from  acquiring  through 
books ;  but  which,  if  they  were  known  to  him,  he  might 
prosecute  with  advantage,  without  any  interruption  to  hii^ 
ordinary  occupations.  The  following  observations  upon  the 
growth  of  the  foliage  of  btdbiferous  plants,  I  send  to  you,  .at 
this  time,  because  tnis  class  of  plants  is,  now,  in  such  a  state 
that  any  gardener  bmy  verify  their  accuracy. 

In  my  publiab#d  Lectures  on  Botanj/f  I  have  pointed  out 
the  impropriety  of  regarding  bulbs  as  roots ;  and  have  there 
stated,  that  they  are  merely  appendages  of  roots,  and  some- 
timei  of  stems.  From  the  manner  in  which  a  bulb  vegetates, 
It  may  be  correctly  regarded,  also,  as  the  centre  of  the  plant 
which  is  produced  from  it  The  leaves  rise,  and  are  per- 
fected at  the  apex,  the  increments  of  growth  being  added 
at  the  base,  or  next  to  the  bulb ;  while,  in  the  roots  or  radi- 
cles, the  additions  are  made  at  the  points,  as  in  all  other 
plants,  a  fact  which  was  first  noticed  by  Du  Hamel.  Thus, 
if  a  thread  be  passed'  through  the  radicle  of  a  Narcissus,  for 
example,  it  will  remain  at  the  same  distance  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bulb,  although  the  radicle  elongate  to  twenty  times  its 
original  length :  but,  if  a  thread  be  passed,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, through  the  leaf  of  the  plant,  it  is  carried  upwards  as  the 
leaf  elongates.  To  determine  the  manner  in  which  the  incre- 
ments of  growth  are  deposited  in  the  leaf,  the  following  ex- 
periment was  made  upon  a  Narcissus  growing  in  a  water 
glass. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1823,  a  silk  thread  was  passed 
throu^  one  of  the  leaves  of  a  Narcissus,  one  inch  from  its 
apex ;  another  thread  was  also  passed  four  inches  below  the 
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former.  The  portion  of  the  leaf  beneath  the  last  thread  and 
the  bulb  was  two  inches.  The  growth  of  the  plant  produced 
the  following  changes  in  the  length  of  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  divisions. 


Dimensions  of  the 
entire  leaf. 


From  the  Apex 
to  the  First. 


Dimensions  between  the  Threads. 


From  the  First 
to  the  Second. 


From  the  Second 
to  the  Bulb. 


Feb.  14.  7 

15.  7J 

16.  8t% 

18.  8^ 

20.  94 

25.  10| 


nches. 
nches. 
nches. 
nches. 
nches. 
nches. 


One  inch. 
No  change. 
No  change. 
No  change. 
No  change. 
No  change. 


4  inches. 
No  change. 
4y\j^  inches. 
4}-  inches. 
4^  inches. 
4^  inches. 


2  inches. 
2f  inches. 

3  inches. 
3|-  inches. 
4|  inches. 
5^  inches. 


From  this  experiment  it  appears  that,  in  eight  days,  the 
leaf  had  increased  nothing  within  an  inch  of  the  point ;  that 
it  had  increased  one  third  of  an  inch  only  within  six  inches 
of  the  point;  and  that,  between  this  point  and  the  bulb,  the 
increase  was  three  inches  and  half  an  inch ;  demonstrating 
that  tlie  whole  of  the  increments  of  growth  had  been  depositea 
at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  whilst  the  apex  remained  unchanged 
and  was  carried  upwards.  It  was  still,  however,  necessary  to 
ascertain,  whether  the  apex  of  the  leaf  possessed  any  influence 
in  affecting  the  growth  of  the  base  ?  and  whether  the  sap, 
which  produced  uie  increase,  was  first  raised  to  the  point  of 
the  leaf?  To  answer  these  queries,  I  made  the  following 
experiment 

I  took  a  Jonquil  which,  on  the  20th  of  March,  had  four 
leaves,  each  eight  inches  long.  I  cut  off  one  leaf,  a,  at  the 
height  of  two  inches  from  its  base ;  another,  &,  at  four  inches 
from  its  base;  a  third,  c,  at  six  inches  from  its  base ;  and  left 
the  fourth  entire.  Through  the  middle  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  &,  that  is,  two  inches  above  its  base,  I  passed  a 
silk  thread  ;  through  c  I  passed,  also,  two  silk  threads,  one 
at  two  inches  from  its  base,  and  the  other  two  inches  above 
the  former,  so  as  to  divide  the  portion  of  the  leaf  into  three 
equal  divisions ;  and  in  the  same  manner  divided  d^  the  entire 
l^f,  into  four  equal  divisions,  one  of  which  necessarily  con- 
stituted two  inches  of  apex.  The  result  of  the  growth  of 
die  leaves,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  was  the  following:  — 

a  had  elongated  half  an  inch  only,  and  had  become  greener 
at  the  base. 

b  had  elongated  three^fourths  of  an  inch,  and  was,  also, 
greener  at  the  base. 
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c  bad  elongated  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  was  scarcely 

altered  in  colour  at  the  base. 
d  had  elongated  three  inches  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch, 
and  remained  natural,    or    unaltered   in   respect  of 
colour  at  the  base. 
The  inference  which  I  draw  from  this  experiment  is,  that 
the  sap  must   be  raised  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  in  order 
to  undergo  that  change  which  is  necessary  to  render  it,  on 
descending,  fit  to  be  assimilated  into  the  substance  of  the  bulb ; 
and  that  it  is  from  this  altered  sap,  that  the  increase  to  the 
leaves  is  derived :  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  apex  of  the  leaf 
in  bulbiferous  plants  performs  >  the  same  function  as  the  entire 
leaf  in  trees  and  shrubs. 

I  remain.  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Anthony  Todd  Thomson. 
S.  Hinde  Street^  Manchester  Square, 
March,  12..  1827. 


Art.  XIII.     On  the  CtdHcre  of  Orchideous  Plants.     By  A.  X. 

Sir, 

The  native  orchidese  will  thrive  tolerably  well  under  the 
following  treatment:  Choose  a  spot  on  a  north  border,  or 
north  side  of  a  hedge,  which  is  sheltered  from  the  sun  in  the 
jniddle  of  the  day,  and  as  much  protected  from  cutting  frost 
winds  in  spring  as  possible.  Take  out  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  twelve  inches ;  lay  three  inches  of  brick-bats  at  the  bottom 
of  the  excavation ;  cover  them  with  thin  turf,  and  fill  up  the 
remaining  space  with  a  compost  of  one  half  melon  loam,  one 
fourth  of  peat,  and  one  fourth  of  sand.  Plant  the  roots  about 
three  inches  deep,  surrounding  the  bulb  with  an  inch  of  sand, 
which  will  prevent  them  from  perishing  in  wet  weather,  by  ab- 
sorbing the  moisture  during  the  time  they  are  in  a  dormant 
state.  Put  a  light  covering  of  furze  or  fern  over  the  bed  in 
March  and  April  to  shelter  mem  from  cutting  frost  winds*  At 
this  season  thev  frequently  get  cut  off  even  in  their  native 
places  of  growth  by  the  seventy  of  the  weather.  The  species 
that  will  succeed  treated  in  this  way  are,  Haben^ria  bif61ia; 
CXrchis  Morio,  miscula,  latifolia,  macuUta;  GymnadAiia  con- 
6psea;  Herminium  Mon6rchis;  List^ra  ovata;  Epip^ctis 
Iatif61ia,  and  palustris. 

The  following  species  are  more  tender,  and,  to  ensure  their 

-  preservation  for  years,  they  ought  to  be  potted  in  the  same 

compost  as  directed  for  the  bed  above  described,  with  plenty 
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of  drainage  at  the  bottom  of  the  pote,  and  also  sand  aroond 
their  bulbs.  When  their  flower-stalks  decay  place  the  pots 
close  under  a  south  wall  or  hedge  where  little  rain  can  get  to 
them,  or  lay  the  pots  on  their  sides  to  prevent  their  getting 
over  wet  In  autumn  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
facinff  the  east  or  west,  but  not  the  south,  where  they  may 
remain  till  April.  Shifl;  them  every  spring,  clearing  awav  aU 
or  nearly  all  the  mould  and  sand  from  tneir  roots.  1  iiose 
that  require  this  treatment  are,  (yrchis  pyramidilia,  uatnltef 
milit^ris,  ftisca,  hircina;  Haben&ria  yiridis;  A'ceras  andirop6- 
phora;  CKphrys  muscifera,  apifera,  aranifera;  and  ^Hr^thes 
spiralis. 

The  Epipdctis  pollens,  ensifolia;  and  Ne6ttia,  Nidus  avis, 
will  seldom  be  preserved  above  one  season  under  any  treat- 
ment that  I  am  acquainted  with.  Spirdnthes  spiralis,  although 
supposed  by  some  persons  not  to  flower  in  the  same  spot 
again  for  years,  will  be  found,  when  treated  as  above,  to  flower 
regularly  every  year,  and  to  increase  faster  than  most  of  the 
other  species.  If  you  think  the  above  worthy  of  your  notice, 
I  will,  perhaps,  at  &ome  future  period,  give  you  more  minute 
details  of  each  species  as  to  treatment. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
October  23.  1826.  A.  X. 


'Art.  XIV.  Observations  on  Water  as  regards  Ornamental 
Scenery.  By  Richard  Morris,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  Surveyor 
and  Landscape  Gardener. 

Of  the  many  ornaments  employed  to  embellish  landscape 
scenery,  and  of  those  which  relate  more  especially  to  land- 
scape gardening,  water  contributes  in  an  eminent  degree  to 
add  the  beautiml,  'the  picturesque,  or  the  grand.  It  is  on  the 
due  appropriation  of  the  forms  of  water,  that  a  very  important 
branch  of  the  duties  of  the  landscape  gardener  depend.  The 
nefflect  which  *this  branch  of  the*  art  nas  sufiered  is  attribut- 
able as  much  to  the  incompetency  of  the  designer  and  execoter 
of  improvements,  as  to  the  di£Bculty  of  obtaining  the  required 
element,  and  the  many  specimens  of  bad  taste  in  the  disposal 
and  arrangement  of  water  has  contributed  materially  to  ^at 
neglect;  for  it  is  a  well-judged  and  correct  decision,  that  where 
ability  in  this  branch  of  the  art  is  wanted,  it  is  better  to  submit 
to  the  privation,  than  to  be  continually  disgusted  by  viewing 
a  misapplication .  of  that  which,  had  it  been  judiciously  dis* 
posed,  would  have  formed  one  of  the  most  essential  ornaments 
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of  the  landsc^>e.  If  proo&  were  required  of  tlie  value  of 
water  in  landscape  scenery,  it  would  be  necessary  only  to  refei; 
to  those  lovely  scenes  of  nature,  where  the  smooth  unrippled 
lake,  reflecting  all  the  harmonious  tints  surrounding  it,  adds 
beauty  to  the  scenery;  where  the  winding  river,  with  its 
variously  formed  banks,  enlivens  the  meadow  and  the  valley — 
where  the  purling  stream  or  rivulet  trickling  down  its  pebbly 
bed,  and  breaking  the  silence,  adds  solemnity  to  the  wood,  — - 
or  where  the  bold  impetuous  cataract,  dashing  its  waters  over 
huge  masses  of  rock,  enriches  so  much  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene,  already  stupendous,  that  it  becomes  almost  terrific.  ' 
Such  scenes  as  these  must  be  viewed  with  admiration  by  all  1 
possessed  of  taste,  and  must  be  desirable  on  the  domain  of 
every  lover  of  the  beautiful  and  the  picturesque. 

A  lake  (^.  76-)  is  very  appropriate  and  ornamental  in 
some  situations,  but  as  it  requires  extent  in  width  and  length. 


a  unity  of  character  is  necessary  in  the  surrounding  scenery, 
that  it  may  not  appear  to  occupy  too  much  space,  nor  be  un- 
appropriated ;  its  boundaries  should  be  much  diversified  in 
form,  no  distinguishable  character  of  outUne  should  be  observ- 
able ;  tbe  little  intricacies  occasioned  by  outlets  and  projec- 
tions will  be  interesting,  and  productive  of  a  pleasing  eSkcX, 
which  in  some  places  would  wear  the  appearance  of  continuing 
where  perhaps  no  water  existed^  thus  producing  a  justifiable 
deception. 

A  river  winding  tfaroueh  a  valley  IJig.  77.),  or  on  an  ex- 
tended plain,  gives  a  lively  interest  to  the  scenery.  Where  a 
su^ly  of  water  affords  the  opportunity  for  producing  on  arti- 
ficial river,  great  care  is  requisite  while  directing  its  course, 
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to  avrnd  tfiose  fbrmal  and  r^inlar  carrea  which  so  IreqDenttr 
with  a  decision  ever  offinuive  to  toe  ad- 


mirer of  nature.  The  r^ularly  formed  canal,  with  its  equal- 
breadth  and  sloping  banks,  betrays  the  work  of  art  in  a  very 
slight  d^;ree  more  than  the  r^;ularly  formed  winding  stream, 
wim  its  sweeps  in  geometrical  exactitude,  its  banks  in  uni- 
form declivity,  and  its  width  corresponding  throughout;  these 
formalities  can  never  be  admired  by  the  painter.  Where  "pic- 
turesquenesB "  is  required,  these  monotonous  forms  must  be 
avtHded. 

A  rivulet  winding  through  the  wood  is  as  well  calculated 
to  charm  the  ear  as  the  eye.  The  modest  and  musical  notes 
of  the  purling  stream,  enlivened  by  the  gentle  flickering  of 
the  almost  noiseless  trees,  among  whose  stems  and  hal^ex- 
posed  roots  the  lucid  element  is  occasionally  viewed  trickling 
its  serpentine  course,  is  a  scene  better  conceived  than  de- 
scribed. It  is  in  such  sequestered  spots,  that  the  mind  feels 
del^hted  in  being  alone ;  removed  from  the  noise  and  busde 
of  the  world,  it  is  enabled  uninterruptedly  to  enjoy  and  con- 
template Nature's  works,  and  to  ^ve  scopa  to  those  reflections 
which  such  a  spot  is  calculated  to  produce.  To  such  retreats 
man  is  instinctively  led ;  he  returns  agiun  and  again  to  die 
delightfiil  situation,  still  finding  some  new  object,  some  fresh 
beauty  to  admire,  till  the  enjoyment  he  expresses  while  wit- 
nessing such  scenes  would  appear  to  the  casual  observer  to 
border  on  enthusiasm. 

Water  presented  to  the  eye  in  the  form  of  a  cataract  (^.  78>) 
impresses  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  grandeur ;  in  no  form  in 
which  water  is  viewed,  either  in  nature  or  in  art,  does  it  so 
truly  present  the  picturesque  as  in  a  cataract,  where  it  is 
maae  to  daeh  with  bold  irr^ularity  over  the  ru^ed  predpice. 
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apd  where  the  adjacent  ground-work  supporu  n  character  in 
unison;  — 

"  ^V'hi!e  rrom  aloft  tbe  bursting  torrents  flow, 
As  Ueep  recoiling  aurges  fuam  below; 
Prone  o'er  the  rock*  the  whitening  ilieet  deacends, 
Anii  viewlem  Echo's  ear  aitonlih'J  rends." 

In  the  disposal  or  formation  of  ornamental  water,  the  hunks 
'  ihust  be  a  particular  feature  in  producing  the  character  re- 
quired ;  on  these  much  depend  as  to  the  general  ef^t  of  the 


snbject;  and  much  judgment  is  essentiid  to  their-well  and  ap- 
propriate disposal.  To  some  situations  the  gentle  curved  line 
would  be  best  adapted ;  to  others  a  partial  flnt  on  one  side, 
with  perhc^  a  decided  irr^ularity  on  the  other;  and  some- 
times the  predpitous  and  towering  bank,  in  parts  overhang- 
ing, would  give  contrast  and  effect  The  undulating  curv«] 
line  may  be  introduced,  where  a  continuity  of  a  flat  piece  of 
water  is  visible,  or  where  an  irr^ularlty  of  outline  in  the  dis- 
tant scenery  is  manifest,  and  where  any  high  and  much  pro- 
jecting forms  in  the  for^round  cut  the  irregularity  of  the 
distance,  then  the  opposition  of  the  curved  line  will  be  more 
particularly  requisite  and  truly  in  harmony.  A  partial  flat  in 
parts  is  frajuently  desirable,  to  give  a  view  to  the  more  inter- 
esting portions  of  a  piece  of  water,  to  be  seen  from  the  resi- 
dence, or  any  other  conspicuous  point  of  view,  as  well  as 
sometimes  bemg  in  contrast  to  the  precipices  of  another  por- 
tion of  the  bank;  and  sometimes,  where  a  river  is  much  covered, 
a  fiat  surface  might  in  paru  afford  a  view  of  some  distant 
Vol.  II. —No.  7.  V 
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Qurve.  A  portion  of  the  river  thus  re-appearing  at  a  distanoe 
would  be  truly  interesting ;  and  this  efiect  miffht  even  be  pro* 
duced  under  some  circumstances  with  a  lake  as  well  as  a 
river.  The  perpendicular  and  towering  bank  contributes 
much  to  vary  the  character  and  forms  of  tne  sides  of  lakes  or 
rivers,  opposing  the  regular  sloping  bank,  or  the  dead  level : 
these  oppositions,  so  evident  in  nature,  should  be  studiously 
observed  in  artificial  scenery,  where  there  is  a  desire  of  pro- 
ducing the  pictui*esque*  In  productions  of  this  kind,  taking 
nature  for  a  model,  the  object  to  be  gained  is  not  merely  to 
bring  into  an  assemblage  the  variety  of  forms  which  nature 
dispuiys,  but  so  to  dispose  them  that  they  shall  not  appear  to  be 
the  studied  production  of  art  Here  may  well  be  taken  into 
consideration  the  component  parts  of  banks,  as  well  as  forms 
considered  as  a  whole,  for  on  these  parts  depend  much  the 
character  and  efiect  produced.  No  better  guide  can  be  offered 
than  the  compositions  of  natural  banks :  there  will  be  observed 
the  most  pleasing  harmony  and  contrast  of  colours  in  the 
various-tinted  strata,  occasioned  by  the  white  chalks,  the 
brown  earths,  the  red  gravels,  combined  with  the  greensward 
and  variousIy«tinted  foliage ;  these  blended  and  appropriately 
disposed,  combine  to  form  not  only  harmony  and  beaut^^  but 
contribute  also  towards  the  picturesque.  In  the  formation  of 
banks  to  artificial  water,  added  to  the  variety  of  colours  in  the 
materials  employed,  we  must  also  observe  their  forms ;  these 
are  firequently  marked  in  a  most  interesting  mapner  in  the 
banks  of  natural  rivers :  there  portions  of  the -softer  stratas  are 
washed  away  by  the  stream,  leaving  projections  of  stronger 
substances  of  rocks  or  huge  stones.  Parts  being  undermined, 
portions  of  green  turf  are  thrown  down,  perhaps  resting  mid- 
way, from  which  sometimes  are  observable  brambles  or  other 
bushes,  just  able  to  obtain  support,  and  throwing  their  branches 
towards  the  stream  below ;  all  these  combine  to  produce  the 
most  lively  interest,  and  in  works  of  art,  where  picturiesque 
beauty  is  an  object,  by  observing  and  imitating  these  striking 
features,  as  well  as  other  pleasing  intricacies  with  which  na- 
ture abounds,  the  work  may  be  made  to  assume  a  character 
of  natural  irregularity,  which  is  rarely  viewed  in  artificial  pro- 
ductions. 

{To  be  continued*) 
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Abt.  XV.     On  the  Merits  and  Demerits  of  Iron  Hot^houses 
for  the  CtHture  of  the  Pine  Apple.     By  Mr.  Alexander 
Gordon,  Gardener  to  Sir  William  Wake,  Bart  Courteen 
Hall,  near' l9orthampton. 

Dear  Sir, 

ExcBPTiNO  a  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  which  was  published. in  their  Transac- 
tions some  time  since,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  opinion  having 
as  yet  been  given  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  curvilinear  hot- 
bouses,  constructed  of  iron  sash  bar,  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
pine  apple.  In  consequence  of  this  deficiency  on  that  point, 
I  make  bold  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  subject,  which, 
if  you  think  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine, 
thev  are  freely  offered. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  bringing 
pioe  apples  to  perfection,  (under  whatever  structure  or  build- 
ing they  may  be  grown),  to  have  a  suflScient  ventilation,  that 
the  heated  or  confined  air  may  be  allowed  to  escape,  and  a 
free  admission  of  fresh  air  permitted  to  enter ;  but  this  is  more 
particularly  requisite  under  the  curvilinear  iron  bar,  as  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  sun's  rays  are  obviously  transmitted  by 
tlie  additional  surfiu^e  of  glass  which  it  contains,  than  would 
be  the  case  in  a  house  constructed  of  the  common  sash  and 
rafter.  Particular  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the  ventilators 
is  also  a  very  requisite  point  in  the  management  of  a  curvili- 
near house,  much  more  so  than  in  a  common  pit  or  stove. 

One  apparent  bad  effect,  I  am  well  aware,  will  result  from 
the  adoption  of  the  iron  bar,  viz.  the  plants  soon  assume  a 
rusty  tinge  -and  unhealthy  appearance  during  the  summer 
months;  out  in  the  autumn  they  regain  that  green  hue  which 
is  so  sure  an  emblem  of  health  m  the  pine.  These  transitions 
I  at  first  considered  to  be  of  a  decidedly  injurious  nature,  but 
experience  proved  that  in  the  swelling  off  and  flavour  of  fruit, 
it  did  not  materially  injure  them ;  however,  I  certainly  would 
prefer  retaining  the  green  hue.  In  the  summers  of  1825-6, 1 
succeeded  &r  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations  in  accom<v 
plishing  this  desired  object;  namely,  by  shading  with  sheets 
of  canvass,  from  the  hours  of  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  in  the 
morning,  until  three,  four,  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  accord- 
ing to  we  influence  of  the  sun.  In  a^ition  to  the  shading, 
I  kept  a  constant  saturated  atmaspheijFin  the  interior  of  the 
house,  from  which  the  greatest  benefits  were  derived  in  the 
swelling  of  the  fruit,  and  ali>o  in  destroying  the  red  spider. 
Every  practical  gardener  is  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  subdue 
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this  insect  in  a  hot-hoase  where  French  beans  and  other  cu-- 
linary  vegetables  are  necessarily  grown. 

I  endeavoured  to  pursue  a  regular  system  in  the' appli- 
cation of  the  moisture,  and  the  point  of  condeif^ation  was  re- 
gulated by  the  hygrometer  invented  by  Mr.  Daniel,  taking  as 
a  guide  the  degree  of  atmospheric  vapour  that  generally  pre- 
vails in  tropical  climates,  and  which  (as  I  understand)  seldom 
varies  more  than  five  or  ten  degrees  from  the  temperature  of 
the  air.  At  the  time  I  commenced  this  mode  of  treatment 
the  pine  plants  were  in  a  very  unhealthy  and  stinted  state,  and 
some  vines  in  the  house  were  absolutely  covered  with  red 
spider ;  in  a  very  short  time  the  spider  was  entirely  eradi- 
cated, and  the  pines  wonderfully  improved. 

I  consider  so  minute  a  regulation  of  the  quantity  of  water 
applied  for  saturating  the  house  to  be  by  no  means  requisite; 
the  same  practical  effects  may  be  produced  in  regulating  the 
quantity  of  moisture,  by  the  indications  of  the  thermometer, 
which  certainly  every  one  who  superintends  the  management 
of  a  hot-house  must  necessarily  consult  Hie  hygrometer  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  very  expensive,  which  expense  is  increased 
by  the  consumption  of  ether  on  every  observation  being  made. 

I  have  now  stated  what  I  regard  as  the  principal  objections 
to  a  hot-house  for  the  cultivation  of  the  pine  apple  constructed 
of  the  curvilinear  iron  bar,  and  have  also  pointed  out  by  what 
means  I  effectually  obviated  those  objections.  I  will  now  en- 
deavour to  enumerate  the  various  benefits  that  attend  it,  which, 
under  a  proper  management,  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  pre- 
ponderate in  its  favour. 

What  can  be  more  desirable  for  a  gendeman  to  exhibit  as  a 
prominent  feature  in  his  dessert,  than  a  handsome  grown,  large- 
sized,  and  delicious-flavoured  pine  apple?  Yet  how  much 
more  must  its  value  be  enhanced  in  his  estimation,  if  he  can 
produce  this  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  no  such  thing  can 
be  had  in  the  country  !  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
by  cultivating  pines  under  a  curvilinear  bar,  the  season  will 
be  accelerated  at  least  two  months  in  the  size  and  flavour  of 
the  fruity  if  a  proper  system  of  management  is  in  other  respects 
pursued. 

In  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  I  will  mention  an  instance 
which  came  under  my  own  immediate  observation.  In  No- 
vember, 1825|  some  New  Providence  and  Enville  plants 
showed  fruit,  which  swelled  extremely  well ;  the  Providence 
from  small  plants,  weighed  about  5^]bs.,  they  ripened  early  in 
the  spring,  and  were  pronounced  by  an  eminent  fruiterer  in 
London  as  the  handsomest  grown  he  had  ever  seen,  and  my 
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employer  bore  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  their  flavour. 
In  the  summer  montlis  (the  general  season  when  good-fla- 
voured pines  are  obtained  from  a  wooden  house),  tiiose  culti- 
vated in  the  former  will  surpass  them  in  handsomeness  of 
growth,  size,  and  flavour. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that,  from  a  long-continued 
regular  course  of  observation,  I  am  able  candidly  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  my  previous  objections  to  iron  houses  are  entirely 
surmounted,  {experientia  docetj)  and  I  willingly  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  state  that  practical  gardeners,  of  all  others, 
ought  to  prove  before  they  condemn.  « 

Dear  Sir,  I  am,  &c. 

Alexander  Gordon. 
Courteeti  Holly  Jan.  2S.  1827. 


Art.  XVI.     On  the  relative  Duties  qf  Gardeners  and  their 

Employers.     By  G.  P.  R. 

Sir, 

As  the  professed  object  of  your  Magdzine  is  to  encourage 
and  promote  horticulture,  permit  me  to  direct  your  attention 
to  a  subject  which  is  frequendy  the  cause  of  much  vexation 
and  inconvenience  to  both  gentlemen  and  their  gardeners,  and 
renders  abortive  many  designs  for  improvement  in  the  art. 

A  gardener  of  industrious  habits  and  good  dispositions 
engages  himself  to  a  gendeman  at  a  rate  of  wages  which  he 
fe^s  to  be  low,  but  believes  that,  as  his  abilities  are  developed, 
his  master  (as  an  act  of  ordinary  justice)  will  Certainly  raise 
them. 

Settled  in  his  situation,  he  is  all  assiduity  in  inventing  and 
acquiring  every  improveuient  in  his  power,  and  which  he 
devotes  to  his  master's  advantage.  The  master  is  well  pleased 
with  the  attention  of  his  servant,  and  enjovs  with  satisfaction 
the  fruits  of  his  skill,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  improved 
f^^pearance  of  his  premises,  and  in  the  increasing  products 
of  his  culinary  and  flower  gardens. 

But  year  after  year  passes  on,  and  no  substantial  token  of 
the  master's  approbation  is  realised  by  the  gardener ;  although 
it  is  probable,  zeal  in  the  service  has  induced  him  to  take  many 
journeys  to  obtain  information  on  improvements,  and  to  pro- 
cure new  plants  and  cuttings  firom  his  friends ;  and  for  which, 
not  even  his  coach-hire  has  been  refunded,  to  say  nothing  of 
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other  expenses  connected  with  such  Tisits.  However  con- 
tented a  man  may  appear  under  such  circumstances,  and, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  continue  to  persevere  in  promoting  the 
rural  pleasures  of  his  master,  he  cannot  feel  unconscious  that 
he  is  unjustly  treated.  Thus  affairs  jgo  on :  the  one  never 
represents  his  feelings,  and  the  other,  ^om  the  apparent  con- 
tent of  his  servant,  never  extends  his  liberality.  Eventually, 
he  mentions  the  case  to  his  patron  nurserymen  (who,  by  the 
bye,  are  always  glad  to  provide  this  caste  of  gardeners  for 
their  most  liberal  customers),  and  a  more  advantageous  situ- 
ation is  obtained.  But  when  the  circumstance  of  his  leaving 
is  mentioned  to  his  master,  he  can  then  raise  his  wages ;  and 
does  not  forget  to  declare,  that  his  gardener  is  destitute  of 
every  feeling  of  honour  and  gratitude  if  his  offers  are  refused. 
But  will  a  man  of  even  ordinary  mind  feel  happy  in  accepting 
these  forced  advantages  ?  Surely  not.  Experience  and  ob- 
servation prove,  that  where  the  man  retains  his  situadon  after 
such  an  occurrence,  the  bond  of  attachment  and  confidence  is 
materially  injured. 

Thus  a  narrow  minded  policy  on  the  part  of  the  master  is 
evidently  a  ffreat  drawback  to  horticulture,  and  is  a  source  of 
much  vexation  and  inconvenience.  The  master  loses  a  good 
servant,  and  the  gardener  is  prevented  from  completing 
many  experiments  he  had  commenced. 

The  preventive  to  this  evil  is  easy.  Let  not  the  master 
wait  till  such  an  event  as  I  have  described  transpires,  to  put 
his  liberality  to  the  test ;  but,  of  his  own  free  will,  adopt 
those  measures  which  will  secure  his  gardener's  attachment 
and  energies  to  his  person  and  services. 

The  case.  Sir,  I  have  described  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
and  I  really  think  that  if  you  were  to  produce  an  article  on 
the  subject,  it  could  not  rail  of  arousing  the  consideration  of 
gentlemen,  and  induce  them  to  adopt  measures  to  prevent  an 
inconvenience  which  many  of  them  have  experienced. 

I  need  not  attempt  to  prove  to  you^  Sir,  that  an  industrious 
and  intelligent  gardener  annually  increases  his  employer's 
profits  and  pleasures,  and,  therefore,  in  common  justice,  de- 
serves adequate  remuneration* 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
January  10.  1827.  G.  P.  R. 
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Art.  XVII.  Explartaiory  Remarkx  on  Mr.  Seymout^s  Mode 
of  training  Peach  Trees.  By  Mr.  John  Seymour,  (5ar- 
dener  to  Miles  Stapylton,  E^.,  Carleton  Hall,  Yorkshire. 

Sir, 

Tn  your  description  of  my  mode  of  training  peach  trees 
{Gard.  Mag.  toL  i.  p.  ISO.)  you  have  given  a  correct  idea  of 
the  first  and  second  year's  management;  and,  at  your  request, 
I  shall  now  relate  mypractjce  from  the  third  year  till  the  wall 
is  filled. 

I  may  premise  that,  whatever  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
my  system,  it  is  entirely  my  own.  I  have  been  engaged  in 
bringing  it  to  perfection  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  twenty 
of  which  I  have  spent  here,  and  it  is  veiy  UtUe  more  than  a 
}iear  since  I  have  got  it  to  my  mind.     , 

My  method  Is  truly  systematical,  asloll  the  principal  lead- 
ing snoots  are  tr^ned  by  a  line  stretched  from  the  setting  on^ 
or  origin,  of  the  shoot,  to  beyond  its  extreme  length ;  and 
the  distance  of  the  leading  shoots  from  one  another,  is  r^u- 
lated  by  a  semicircular  line,  at  about  ten  feet  from  the  stem 
(y%.  79.) ;  the  distances  between  the  shoots  of  ten  inches  each, 


are  measured  on  this  line  in  the  same  manner  as  if  I  were 
going  to  draw  a  polygon. 

The  shoots  produced  the  first  year  after  planting  are,  one 

upright  sboot  and  two  side  shoots.     In  the  second  spring  the 

u  4 
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upright  shoot  is  cut  to  three  buds,  and  the  side  shoots  ore 

shortened  to  produce  lateral  shoots  for  future  bearing;  these 

lateral  shoots  are  laid  in  about  a  foot  asumler  (a). 

yC  In  the  course  of  the  winter  or  spring  of  the  third  year'% 

1     shorten  the  side  shoots  to  about  ten  or  twelve  inches,  as  may 

j     be  most  convenient  for  wood  buds  (W),  to  get  two  prindpai 

1     leading  shoots  from  eacli  side  shoot;  the  first  about  three 

inches  from  the  stem,  as  the  bud  may  suit*  and  the  other  at 


the  end  of  the  shortened  shoots,  so  as  to  double  the  leading 
shoots.  The  upright  shoot  is  always  cut  at  three  of  the 
lowest  and  most  suitable  buds,  so  as  the  stem  may  be  kept  as 
diort  as  possible ;  for,  unless  the  side  shoots  are  mulUplied 
the  stem  gets  too  high.  If  the  side  shoots  are  strong  the 
Tear  after  cutting  down,  they  may  be  laid  in  their  whole 
length;  but  if  weak,  they  must  be  cut  short  to  give  them 
strength.  Continue  in  this  way  to  double  the  side  shoots  for 
two  or  three  years,  by  which  the  tree  will  get  strength,  and 
then  it  will  admit  of  the  side  shoots  being  snortened  to  about 
fourteen  inches  (c).  Cut  for  two  or  three  years,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce  three  shoots  upon  each  side  shoot,  and  so  continue  until 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  leading  shoots  to  furnish  the 
wall. 

After  the  tree  has  got  into  a  bearing  state,  ^  cut  the  lateral 
shoots  to  about  eight  or  nine  inches,  taking  care  to  cut  at  a 
wood  bud,  and  at  the  time  of  disbudding  leave  the  best  situ- 
ated buds,  and  those  nearest  the  base,  for  the  idture  year's 
bearing.  ^^ 


Plants  iMrffdmei  btf  Bobert  Sardl^  Esq.  ^tfl 

'  I  send  you  a  portrait  of  a  vaDguard  peach  tr«e  of  six  years' 
growth  [^g.  80.),  exactly  as  it  stands  against  the  wall  in  this 
garden,  and  taken  by  my  son  this  1 1th  of  March,  1 826'. 
I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

John  Seymour. 
Carlelon  HaU  Gardens,  Marclh  1886. 


Art.  XVIII.  CataU^w  t^'PUatts  introAiced  into  this  Coun- 
try  hf  Bobert  Barclay,  Esq.  F.L.S,  H.S.  4^.,  and  wm  gram- 
ira  >n  Us  Garden  at  Bmy  Hill^  Surrty.  Communicated  by 
Mr.  Cameron,  Gardener  there. 

Sir, 

TnE  following  is  a  list  of  part  of  the  plants  which  have 
been  introduced  within  the  last  few  years  by  Robert  Barclay, 
£sq.  into  his  garden  at  Bury  Hill,  which  you  may  perhaps 
think  worthy  of  bdng  recorded  in  your  usenil  and  interesting 
Gardener's  Magazine,  to  show  the  zeal  with  which  my  woi^ 
^y  and  respected  master  is  forwardlna  the  science  of  bor 
tany,  and  adding  to  the  ornaments  of  the  gardens  of  the 
countty.  Some  of  these  plants  have  been  also  raisedin  other 
gardens  about  the  same  time,  but  none  ore  inserted  whicl^ 
were  not  raised  fidl  as  early  here  as  at  any  other  plac^  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  team. 

Amongst  the  'plants  contained  in  this  list  the  Combr^m 
purpiireum  {J^.  81.  a),  and  Htunb^i^'ii  aUta  (£)  planted  ont  as 


climbars,  are  as  shoivy  as  any  yet  introduced  into  the  store;  a 
plant  of  the  former,  uter  flowering  freely  duriiw  the  saramer, 
is  now  agEun  (November  1 1.)  coming  into  RiU  bloom,  having 


ms  PUmti  in/tvOuetd  if  Robert  Bant^  JSiq. 

Bt  this  time  thirtv  spikes  of  flowen  omd  and  in  bud.  Ao 
original  plant  of  the  latter  has  been  in  flower,  withont  the 
intermission  of  a  single  day,  from  Jun<^  1SS5,  up  to  tliis 
time;  it  bas  at  present  between  two  and  three  bundred 
flowers  open,  and  there  has  been  sometimes  upwards  of  a 
thousand  blossoms  open  at  one  time ;  it  has  also  succeeded 
well  during  the  summer  months  planted  out  in  the  open  bor- 
der, having  flowered  freely,  and  was  only  cut  off  with  the 
D^hb'iu,  8cc  by  the  frost  of  last  month. 

In  the  green-house  the  Lecheniiult*a  form6sa  (c),  of  which 
there  is  a  dork-flowered  variety  here,  is  in  flower  the  greater 
port  of  the  year  out  of  doors  ;  the  Lupinus  mutibilis  {e)  is 
most  conspicuous,  being  still  in  full  bloom  in  the  open  bonier, 
and  against  a  south  waS ;  the  Nuttdllin  di^tiu  (d),  Pentst^ 
mon  digitalis  (J^.  83.  J"),  and  C£n6thera  Bpeci6sa  {/^.  54. 
p.  189.)i  are  very  showy, 
and  remain  a  long  time 
in  bloom. 

There  are  many  other 
new  plants  in  this  gar* 
den  from  diflcrent  coun- 
tries, particularly  Mada- 
gascar, and  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  the  names  of 
which  are  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. A  plant  of  Ery- 
throhe'na  conspicua,  or 
scarlet  Mexican    thistle 

(g),  introduced  by  Mr.  Tate  of  Sloane  Street,  is  just  going  out 
of  flower  against  a  south  wall,  and  two  are  comity  into  (&wer 
in  the  t^n  border,  without  having  yet  suflered  from  the  liUe- 
ness  of  the  season  or  severity  of  the  weather. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

David  Caueboh. 


Nat.  Osd. 
AnooicoB.                                  UvfiriaHidda.     Bojor. 

Bojer,     NutttUlio  digitita.    Swt.Br.Fl. 
G.  is9.{Je.Bi.d.j 

HyperidMse. 

Hsrdnf!aii.eda«ucwi^D.i*. 

F1ani9  introincedig.RebeH.Bafxky^  E$q.  t9» 

lb  II.  •»  Cafyej/ldne. 


Nat.  Oed. 

CelamnesBy  EaoBTm^        Plectr6iua  yent6sB.    Rub&tia  aqgiistif61ta. 
Legumtn^ne,  PapiuoD^eetD.    Cytisos  glomer&tus.  Bojer.    Onoois  emar- 

sinitns.  Bojer.    Clit6na  lasdvia.  Bojer. 
Tr..  HedjiAres.     JSschyn&sene  p^ndola.  Desin6diuni  l&cteum.  Bojer. 

De8m6dium  ipectifaile.  Bojer. 
Tr.  Ph«Be6leg,    Xenn^ta  cocqnea.   Bot.  Mw.  2664.    RyndiMe 

mdllis.  Hook  ez  Fl.  801.     Ddlichos  h«eif<&iiui. 
Bojer.  Lopini^sDHitdbilis.  SwtBr.  FLGkurd.  130. 
(2?%.  81  <•) 
Tr.  Dalb^rgie«.    Dalb^gia  Sissoo,  Barcl&yii,  Hook  ex  Fl.  and  TeU 

dimi. 
Tr.  MiiD66ee.       MinidBa  latispin^flay  Mimdta  BardBydna,     Adicia 

chryso«tiu:hv8. 
Tr.  C&sde«.        C4sria  pulch^la.  Bojer.    C&Bsia  austr&lis.  Bot.  Mag. 

9676.    BauhloM  specif. 
L.  non  satb  notse.    Pbyllol6bium  zanabar^iise.  Bojer. 
Chryiobalioes.  GrangMi  borb6nica. 

Onagr&risB.  Jmaai'a  ovalif61ia.    CEn6thera  cruddta.    (Endthen  ler- 

ml^ta.  Swt.  Br.  Fl.  G.  155.  CEn6thera  specidsa.  CEd6< 
theratHMba.  Bot.  Mag.  9566. 
Combretiicee.     Gombr^tum  purptireum.  (^.  81.  a.)    Quisqu&lii  indicA. 

Termin&lia  fiitne^'a. 
Myrt&cesB.  Foetidia  mauritiina. 

Cucurbitdce«.    Feuillae^a  ped&ta. 
Caprifoli&cefle.     Lonic^ra  pub^eng. 
Rubi&ce»  Fem^ta  Du]dr6li&    Paed^a  lingtin.  Bojer. 

Comp^sitSy 

Subord.  Cardiku^eee,  Trib.  Card.  T^ree.   CenttoeaAmeridiBa. 
Subord.  Iniilefe.  -Ainin^iuin  al&tum. 

Babord.  Ast^reae.  A'^ster  graTe61enfly  Nuttal.  aod  ArUmsa.     Soli- 

d4go  angustifblia.    Oordwcum  MexidbnaK 
Subord.  Eupat^res.      Eupat6riuin  parvifl6nim.    St^via  call68a. 
Subord.  Jacobs  Cineraria  discolor.  Bot.  Majg.  9647. 

Subord.  HeMnthese.      Spil&nthes  sdbdeni.   Enc^lia  can^Beens.    Ha- 

liiUithus  toment^sus.    Nuttall.    Coredpsis 
graDdifl6ra.  Swt.  Br.Fl.  G.  175.  MoDtao^ 
tomentdsa.    Moritan^  grandifldm. 
Subord.  Anthemfdefle.    Artembia  parvifl6ra. 
Subord.  Ambrosi&cece.   Ambrboa  cuman^nsii. 
Stylidee.  Stylidium  adndtum. 

Gooden6yiee.  Eutb41estrin^is.  Lodd.Bot.Cab.  Lechen4ult»a 

form6sa.  Bot.  Mag.  2600.  (^.  81.  c.)    Sc»- 
v61a  taccida. 
ErfoesB,  Er.  v^rse.  Andr6meda  buxiAflia.  Bot.  Mi^  9660. 

Epacridew,  Epac.  v^tk.    Dracoph/lluiB  gr^cile.  Bot.  Mag*  8678. 

SubcUssis  III.  —  CWo^ftffte. 

ApodneflB.  C6A>era  T4nguiir.    Bcjer. 

CoDvolvul&ceiB.  Ipoiiice''a  atrosanguf nea.  Bot.  Mag.  3170.    Argyr^acune- 

4ta.      Argyr^  omdta.     Morenda  p&tula.     Mdren6« 

grandid6nL 
Boraginete.         Toumer<$rtia  arg^tea. 
Hydn>phyilefe.   NeiD6phiia  phaceii6ides.  Bot.  Reg.  74a 
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Nat.  Obd. 
Solineae,  Periclrpium  bacdltam.     Nol^a  fruticdsa.     Solium  angula- 

tum.    Sol&num  anguivi. 
SorophtilariiMe,  Stamina  (4)  Antberffera.     Buddl6i  Ameriduia.    Pentsfe^ 

mon  di^t&lifl.  Bot.  Mag.  8587.  {Fig,  82./.) 
LaH^irff.  Monirdtf  Kunelliiaa.   Bot«  Mag.  9513.    Ocymum  cordi- 

f6Uiim.  Plectribthus  tera^us.  Bot  Mag.  846a  I^cno- 

stichvs  csrdlea.  Hook  ex  Fl.  803. 
VartieD&cae.       Clerod&drum  macroph/Uum.  Bot  Mae.  S536. 
AcaatfaicesD.       Thunh^tpa  al&ta.  Bot  Mag.  859 i.  (2%.8l.  6.)    Thun- 

bdrgia  angiilAfta.  Hook,  ex  FL  166. 

SttbdiMU  I V.  —  J/oiMNrJUk»^tf«tf . 

AmanuithftceA.  Oploth^  florid&na.  Bot.  Mag.  S60S. 

Laurtos. .  Tetr&nthera  laurifdlia.   Hern&ndia  guiap^iaa.   Hern&ndia 

ov^era- 
Prote6oee.         Grerilleii  condnna. 
Euphorbi^ces.   AdUypba  iiit^grif61ia.    Phyllinthus  tarbinitus.  Bot.  Mag. 

1868. 

UrticeflB.  \         Macl6ra  aurantidca. 

Monocotylbd6nejb. 
Subd&88U  I.  •—  PhanerogduecB, 
Pland&ncflB.         Pand&Qut  peduncul4tui.    Pandinus  a^ssflis.  Bojer. 
Ar6ide8B,  Taccaci^s.    Tiu:ca  phalifera. 
Orchid^.  Goody^ni  tessell&ta.    Goodydra  pub^ent  fi  minor.  Bot 

Mag.  8540.    Lip&ris  foli6fa.  Bot.  Reg.  888.    Aerintho 

gnuidifl6ra. 
IridesB.  Paten^Uta  da(ica.  Bot  Mag.  8677. 

Hemerocallide».Sansevi6'a  nilvo-dncta. 
Bromeli^c^s.      Pkc4imMi  stamlnea. 
€k>iiimelinfl«.     TradesdintiaTirginicalDfvea.  Aneil^ma  longifiSlia.  Hook. 

ex  Fi.  804. 
PUins*  Ladmia  borb6iiica.    SAgiuIUffia.    Eut6pe  glob6sa. 

Subcl&m  n. «-  Cryjptogdmea. 
mcca»  Pdypodi4ceek    Cy&tbea  excflsa. 

We  have  lirranged  the  names  in  Mr.  Cameron's  list  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  system^  as  well  to  show  the  extensive  range 
taken  by  these  plants,  when  distributed  in  their  proper  places, 
as  to  give  to  botanists  some  idea  what  sort  of  plants  they  are. 
A  tolerable  botanist,  though  he  has  not  seen  one  of  the  above 
119  plants,  on  seeing  the  names  of  the  natural  groups  to 
which  they  belong,  wm  be  able  to  form  a  more  just  notion  of 
their  appearance,  habits,  properties,  and  «ven  culture,  than  he 
could  bv  any  other  arrangement,  or  by  any  other  contrivance 
short  of  figures  or  dried  specimens.  If  the  mode  of  studying 
plants  in  g^ups,  and  distributing  collections  in  gardens  accord- 
ing to  thie  natural  system,  were  generally  adopted,  botany 
would  become  an  easier,  more  agreeable,  and  more  satisfac- 
tory science  than  it  is  At  nresent ;  because  innumerahlp  ui#>«»c 
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and  names,  hitherto  with  .difficalty  impressed  on  and  retained 
in  the  memory,  from  their  want  of  connection  or  absolute 
discordance,  would  by  the  views  of  relaaonship  brought  .to 
light  by  the  natural  system,  be  referred  to  groups  of  ideas  al« 
ready  established  in  the  mind.     Some  idea  being  formed  of 
each  and  all  the  leading  groups  which  ccHnpose  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  it  would  only  be  necessary,  on:  meeting  with  a  jiew  • 
plant,  to  refer  it  to  on^  of  these  groups ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
on  being  told  to  what  group  any  new  plant  belonged,  we 
have  onfy  to  recall  to  mind  the  tjrpe-plant  of  that  group,  in 
order  to  fi^re  to  ourselves  the  new  individual  and  its  proper- ' 
ties  and  reuitionships.     The  mind  niust  always  remain  in  the  * 
dark  respecting  any  subject  which  it  cannot  comprehend  as  a 
whole,  and  be  in  a  state  of  distraction  respecting  any  science^  * 
the  facts  of  which  it  cannot  associate  according  to  some  leading 
or  connecting  principle.     The  study  of  plants,  according  to 
the  Linnean  or  artificial  system,  is  good  to  b^in  with,  and  to 
follow  to  a  certain  extent ;  its  defect  as  a  whole  is,  that  it  pro* 
sents  a  crowd  of  unconnected  images  and  facts.  According  to* 
the  natural  system,  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  presented  as  a 
whole,  every  part  of  which,  though  different  from  every  other, 
is  yet  related  to  the  parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
The  Linnean  system  presents  a  heap  of  broken  links,---^of 
bricks  in  a  kiln, — or  words  in  a  dictionary;   the  natural, 
system  presents  a  chain,  a  house,  or  a  discourse*    To  survey, 
the  vegetable  kingdom  by  the  artificial  system,  is  to  walk 
throu^  a  country  intersected   everywhere    by  fields  and» 
hedges,  which  may  be  very  ccmvenient  and  usefiil  for  culture, 
but  are  proportionally  injurious  to  the  natural  features ;  to. 
survey  a  country  by  the  natural  system,  is  to  be  carried  from 
the  summit  of  one  hill  to  another,  and  look  down  on  the 
general  masses  of  woods,  waters,  and  plains. 

Whoever,  therdbre,  wishes  to  study  plants  so  as  to  derive, 
die  greatest  possible  quantity  of  knowledge  and  enjoyment, 
from  the  least  possible  quantity  of  exertion,  in  study  and  ex- 
pense of  books,  figures,  or  living  plants,  ought  to  direct  his 
views  towards  the  natural  system.     We  do  not  mean  that  he. 
ought  to  leave  off  the  artificial  system  of  Linneus,  which  can- 
not yet,  and  probably  never  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  he 
ought  to  consider  it  merely  as  a  step  to  the  other.     Every 
plant  that  a  learner  gets  the  name  of,  either  by  the  Linnean 
system,  or  empirically,  he  ou^t  to  refer  to  its  group  in  the 
natural  system,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  and  by  every  meana 
in  his  power  acquire  a  knowledge  of  one  or  more  plants  of 
each  of  the  principal  groups  of  that  system.     There  are  three 
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ways  in  which  this  may  be  done:  l.Thooe  who  live  among 
plants,  such  as  gardeners,  may  direct  their  attention  in  the 
first  instance  to  one  or  two  plants  in  each  group,  instead  of 
learning  the  names  of  plants  indiscriminatdy :  2.  Those  who 
can  afibrd  to  purchase  specimens,  figures,  or  to  order  sketches 
of  plants  to  be  made  for  them,  may  make  a  similar  discrimin- 
ation, (seep.  221.):  3.  Those  who  have  a  garden,  however 
small,  may  exemplify  all  the  orders,  suborders,  and  tribes  of 
the  natural  system,  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  subdivided, 
by  S80  plants.  Of  these  plants,  236  are  hardy,  50  require 
the  protection  of  the  hot-house,  and  44  of  the  green-honse. 
These  94  exotics  might  be  kept  in  a  pit  sunk  in  the  ground 
with  hollow  walls,  and  a  hollow  bottom;  the  pots  might  be 
plunged  in  tan  or  ashes,  and  the  frost  kept  out  by  a  lining  of 
dung  next  the  end  containing  the  hot-house  phnits,  and  by 
ample  nightly  coverings  in  severe  weathei^  In  the  summer 
months  mey  might  be  taken  out  and  plunged  in  the  open  air 
in  their  proper  places  in  the  natural  sjrstem,  as  in  the  Jardin 
des  Piantes,  and  the  pits  employed  in  growing  cucumbers  or 
melons.  We  repeat,  that  the  smallest  garden  might  maintain 
a  collection  of  this  sort  at  a  very  trifling  expense ;  and  we  add, 
that  no  other  coHeclion  that  could  be  introduced  into  a  small 
garden  would  be  in  so  high  a  degree  instructive,  interesting, 
and  philosophical.  Where  there  is  room  to  admit  of  seveiai 
plants,  instead  of  one  ci  each  group,  eiBpecially  of  the  hardy 
kinds,  the  knowledge  of  each  group  will  be  increased,  and 
the  interest  created  oy  the  general  effect  considerably  greater. 

When  the  importance  of  studying  plants,  with  reference  to 
their  natural  groups,  comes  to  be  better  understood,  every 
garden  containing  a  collection  will  exhibit  them  so  arranged ; 
and  parents  who  wish  their  children  to  acquire,  at  an  easy 
rate,  a  general  knowledge  of  botany,  will  plant  in  their  gar- 
dens an  index  to  the  natural  system,  on  the  same  principle 
that  they  place  an  orreiy  in  their  school-room,  or  an  encyclo- 
peedia  in  their  library. 

If  it  is  found  worth  while  to  have  a  few  plants,  it  will  be 
found  worth  while  to  have  those  few  the  most  important  in 
point  of  scientific  interest  that  can  be  selected  firom  the  whole 
v^etable  kingdom,  viz.  the  types  or  representations  of  the 
different  orders  and  tribes  which  compose  that  kingdom.  This 
is  to  prefer  a  superior  principle  of  selection  to  an  ordinary 
principle,  to  exhibit  a  taste  of  the  highest  and  most  intellectufu 
kind,  instead  of  the  inferior  motives  of  show,  extent,  or  ev^i 
rarity  and  high  price.  Not  that  these  motives  are  to  be 
despised,  because  they  are  valuable  to  begin  with,  and  may 
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lead  prottfessively  to  that  higher  degree  of  excellence^ 
we  are  desirous  of  pointing  out  as  the  ultimatum. 

It  is  less  the  business  of  sdence  or  philosophy  to  call  things 
good  or  bad,  than  to  call  them  by  their  proper  names,  to 
describe. the  phenomena  that  attend  them,  and  the  state  of 
civilisation,  culture,  and  refinement  which  they  indicate.  There 
is  no  taste  which  may  not  have  been  good  under  certain  circum«« 
stances  of  time,  place,  age,  and  country,  for  almost  all  truths 
but  those  of  mathematics  are  relative.  The  love  of  tulips  and 
roses  is  one  stage  in  the  progress  of  botanical  taste ;  a  second 
is  the  love  of  showy  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs  in  general; 
a  third  stage  is  the  love  of  the  curious  or  fantastic,  succulents, 
monsters,  &C..;  another  stage  is  the  love  of  the  minute,  mosses 
and  ferns ;  then  comes  partial  love,  such  as  of  one  tribe  or 
kind,  as  grasses,  bulbs,  —  now  begins  the  dawning  of  the 
love  of  system ;  -*-aAer  a  great  many  steps  the  Linnean  man- 
ner is  arrived  at,  —  and,  beyond  that,  as  the  ultimatum,  the 
natural  system.  The  difierence  in  kind  between  a  taste  for 
plants  as  ornamental  or  curious,  and  a  taste  for  them  as  parts 
of  a  grand  whole,  is  no  doubt  very  great;  but  a  judicioaa 
botanist  will  not  limit  his  views,  or  the  plants  in  his  garden, 
either  to  the  one  extreme  or  the  other,  nor  because  ne  has 
arrived  at  the  discovery  of  beauty  in  mosses  and  ferns,  oar 
resolved  on  planting  a  systema  naturae,  will  he  forget  the 
tulips  and  chrysanthemums,  which  perhaps  first  caught  his 
attention  to  the  subject  —  Cond. 


Art.  XIX.  Remarks  on  the  Sloping  HoUam  Wall  proposed 
to  be  erected  by  J.  A.  B^  Esq.  Bv  H.  G. ;  and  farther  Re- 
marks  on  the  same  Subject.     By  W.  H. 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  correspondent,  J..  A.  B.,  Esq.  {Gard.  Mag.  vol  iL 
p.  7.)  proposes  to  erect  two  walls  of  twelve  feet  high,  five  feet 
apart  at  the  base,  and  gradually  approaching  to  the  top, 
thereby  having  a  sloped  surface  on  either  side.  He  calcu- 
lates he  will  by  that  means  have  an  advantage  by  additional 
exposure  to  the  sun,  and  that  in  part  may  be  very  true ;  but 
the  great  object  of  a  wall  for  trees  is  to  retain  during  the 
night  the  heat  gamed  in  the  day.  Now  I  fear  he  will  find,  in 
the  first  place,  Uiat  the  heat  obtained  m  the  day  will  pass  o£P 
much  quicker  from  his  wall  than  firom  a  common  one ;  and  as 
heat  has  a  tendency  to  rise  perpendicularly,  it  will  pass  o£P 
without  benefiting  tne  upper  shoots,  whereas  in  a  common 
wall  it  of  course  must  pass  all  the  shoots  in  its  passage  up* 
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wards,  and  thereby  keep  them  warm  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  night.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  mention  made 
of  the  frosts  and  cold  damps  of  spring  and  autumn,  which 
must  of  necessity  fall  more  on  a  wall  that  is  sloped  than  on 
one  which  is  perpendicular ;  and  I  think  he  will  find  that  in 
the  spring  he  will  hare  the  shoots  and  blossom  forced  by  day* 
and  oestroyed  by  night;  and  in  the  autumn  the  first  frost  that 
comes  will  fall  so  sharp  on  the  leaves  and  fruit,  as  to  destroy 
the  former,  and,  consequendy,  render  the  other  useless.  In- 
dependent of  all  this,  the  rain,  as  it  fiiUs,  will  be  collected  in 
the  same  way  as  on  the  roof  of  a  house^  which  will  both  have 
a  tendency  to  destroy  the  wall  and  injure  the  roots  of  the  trees* 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c« 
Watmorthy  Feimary  I.  )827.  H.  G. 

J.  A.  B.  E^/s  first  advantage,  he  says,  is  the  exposure  to 
the  sun.  Perhaps  he  does  not  consider  the  exposure  of  the 
blossoms  of  his  trees  to  frosts,  hail-storms,  &c«  more  than  if 
the  trees  were  on  a  perpendicular  wall.  Next,  he  says,  hia 
hoQbw  wall  will  be  drier  !  How  ?  By  being  more  exposed  to 
falling  rains,  &c.  ?  But  the  efiect  of  these  he  proposes  to  dry 
by  fires,  which,  if  made  strong  enough  for  that  purpose,  would 
be  strong  enough  to  damage  the  trees  planted  within.  He 
says  dung  maybe  fermented  there  also:  I  think  nottoadvao* 
tage.  Whatman  could  use  a  fork  in  that  space?  Besides, 
the  dung  would  be  better  worked  in  the  open  air.  If  there 
be  any  walls  in  his  neighbourhood  with  buttresses  to  them, 
let  him  examine  the  face  of  those  buttresses,  and  see  if  they 
be  drier  than  the  walls  they  are  built  to  support.  I  have 
seen  walls  but  a  few  inches  out  of  the  perpendicular,  which  I 
could  not  keep  clean  from  moss.  Fruit  would  be  liable  to  rot 
by  being  in  contact  with  a  wall  so  constructed. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c 
Hitcham,  Herts,  February  5.  1867.  W.  H. 


Art.  XX.     On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Salt  in  Gardens.     By 

AORONOME. 

Dear  Sir, 
FuLi.  of  the  resolution  which  I  had  formed  last  week,  of 
becoming  an  author,  I  have  bou^t  a  quire  of  paper,  a  bottle 
of  Japan  ink,  and  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  quills,  as  extra 
stock  for  that  purpose,  and  I  intend  dedicating  the  whole  to 
you  in  the  course  of  this  winter.   I  felt  greatly  encouraged  by 
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perceiving,  that  I  had  nearly  filled  my  first  sheet,  before  I  had 
well  entered  into  my  subject,  and  was  convinced  that  I  coiiU 
write  a  large  volume  on  that  very  insignificant  article,  saU^ 
But  I  now  fee]  rather  daupted,  to  think  I  cannot  put  more 
matter  into  fewer  words,  and  shall  endeavour  to  finish  on  that 
article  as  soon  as  possible ;  for  as  I  intend  giving  you  a  treat 
of  twenty-four  dishes,  I  think  two  of  them  filled  with  salt  will 
be  ^uite  sufficient     In  order  then  to  proceed  methodically^ 
X  will,  as  Lord  Byron  says,  '<  begin  at  the  beginning."    Firsts 
then,  none  of  the  ancients  ever  made  use  of  salt  as  a  manure. 
Among  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Greeks,  accordini?  to 
their  mythology,  salt  was  the  very  emblem  of  sterility.     The 
first  time  that  salt  is  mentioned  (as  far  as  I  remember),  is  an 
account  of  an  honest  man's  wife  being  turned  into  a  pillar  of 
salt,  which  in  allegory  means  barrenness.      The  Dead  Sea 
(which  all  the  waters  of  Jordan  cannot  make  sweeter  than  the 
strongest  brine),  being  nearly  surrounded  with  rock-salt,  has, 
on  its  shores,  the  most  barren  spots  on  the  globe.     One  huge 
mass  of  rock  protruding  a  little  above  the  others  has  some 
fiiint  resemblance  of  a  wrinkled  old  woman,  and  is  shown  to 
travellers  as  the  identical  salt-lady  alluded  to.     I  have  seen 
several  pieces  of  the  said  rock  in  England  ;  they  are  kept  in 
the  museums  of  the  vulgar  curious,  and  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  a  very  ancient  relic,  and  an  excellent  hygrometer:  the 
Cheshire  rock  answers  the  latter  purpose  lust  as  well.   Again ; 
when  the  ancients  had  any  particular  spite  against  a  city,  or 
the  land  where  the  city  had  stood,  their  custom  was  to  curse 
it  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  to  sow  it  with  salt ;  not  for 
the  purpose  of  manuring  it,  but  that  it  might  never  afterwards 
be  any  thing  but  a  barren  wilderness,  and  this  shows  that  they 
had  not  tried  so  many  experiments  with  salt  as  I  have  done. 
But  that  the  ancients  usea  salt  as  a  stimulant,  or  seasoning, 
is  equally  clear  and  certun.     In  the  Greek  sacrifices  salt  was 
alwavs  one  of  the  ingredients ;  the  very  gods^  it  seems,  had  a 
relisn  for  salt  the  same  as  we  have.     And  in  Leviticus,  ii.  IS. 
there  is  an  order  by  Moses  to  the  following  effect : — ^^  Every 
oblation  of  thy  meat-offering  shalt  thou  season  with  salt;  nei- 
ther shalt  thou  suffer  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy  God  to  be 
lacking  from  thy  meat^olfering."      And  again,   *^  With  nil 
thine  offerings  thou  shalt  offer  salt."     Now,  what  epicure 
could  give  his  cook  more  particular  directions  ?  The  explan- 
ation given  to  this  text,  Mark,  ix.  49.,  does  not  appear  half  so 
intelli^ble,  viz.  ^*  Every  one  must  be  salted  with  fire.".  I  have, 
read  several  pamphlets  on  salt  as  a  manure,  &c«,  most  of  tliem. 
take  their  text  from  Xiuke,  xiv.  S4,  &c.     Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson 
Vol.  ii.  ~  No.  ?•  x 
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liailis  Iiit  argutnenls  wRh  tbd  same  pusage.'  ^  It  is  a  pity  that' 
pe/QKil^  who  are  so  ready  to  quote  Scripture,  should  not,  at  the 
same  time,  seiason  their  armiments  with  a  little  of  the  salt  of 
eommon  sense,  and  ^owtaat  they  understood  a  little  of  what 
they  read.  Sentences  which  have  been  translated  from  various 
languages  in  different  ages  require  a  good  deal  of  the  above 
salt ;  for  instance,  how  should  I  reconcile  the  paradox  of  salt 
losing  its  saltness,  without  admitting  of  some  small  typographic- 
«al  error?  We  have  heard  of  flowers  losing  their  perfume^ 
firuits  losing  their  flavour,  &&,  but  whoever  saw  or  tasted  salt 
which  had  lost  its  saltness  ?  and  yet  the  saying  must  have  been 
perfectly  intelligible  when  first  spoken,  and  meant,  without  the 
least  doubt,  die  refuse  salt,  which  nobody  would  buy  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  and  which  the  salt-makers  got  quit  of  the  best 
way  they  could.  This  is  the  kind  of  salt,  Sir,  which  was 
thought  by  the  ancients  to  be  good  for  nothing ;  to  be  neither 
fit  for  the  land  nor  for  die  dunghill,  and  I  may  add,  not  very 
good  for  making  footpaths  with.  This  is  the  kind  of  salt 
which  is  as  good  for  agricultural  purposes  as  the  best  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  I  can  buy  in  these  enlightened  times  at  105. 
per  ton,  and  have  30  cwt  to  the  ton.  So  now  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  have  found  this  said  salt  to  be  good  for,  and  the  whole 
may  be  comprehended  under  the  two  general  heads,  vie. 
for  destroying  weeds  and  worms.  I  find  I  can  keep  a  large 
coachyard  perfectly  free  from  moss  and  weeds  for  less  than  a 
shilling'  ar-year ;  this  to  gardeners  must  be  very  acceptable ; 
when  families  go  from  home,  the  weeding  of  pavements  is  oflen 
a  tedious  job ;  I  also  can  keep  my  gravel-walks  clear  of  moss 
and  w^eds  at  a  tenth  of  the  expense  of  breaking  up,  raking, 
rolling,  &c.,  besides  avoiding  the  plague  of  getting  some  sorts 
of  gravel  ta  bind  properly,  and  I  have  always  -found  hand'- 
weeing  of  walks,  &c.  to  be  not  only  expensive  but  a  great 
plague,  as  the  work  is  too  insignificant  to  set  a  man  to;  mis- 
chievous boys,  or  decrepit  old  persons,  are  ialike  noisanoes  in  a 
gentleman's  pleasure-ground.  Care  should  be  Uken  i¥i  salting 
the  walks  not  to  let  any  drop  on  the  box-edges,  as  it  kills  it  also, 
and.  makes  it  very  unsighdy;  it  has  also  been  foahd  to  dis- 
colour some  of  the  skirts  of  the  ladies'  dresses,  j  found  it  very 
effecliial  .in  destroying  the  worms,  &c.  in  the  tdn-^pits,  but  the 
cure  {m>v!ed  a  deal  worse  than  the  disease^  as  it  cbitied  the 
whole  surfiice  of  the  tan  for  a  good  way  down.  Nolhhig  checks 
fermentation  so  much  as  salt;  it  is  the  ghief  antidote  to  putre- 
faction, and  yet  it  acts  on  certain  bodies  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner. It  commenced  operation&  against  the  curb  stones  of 
the  tan-pit  at  this  place,    and  would   soon   have   reduced 
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tbein  to  a  heap  of  sand,  if  I  had  not  scrapocl  ihem  well, 
and  painted  them  also.  And  here,  I  believe,  I  have  lat 
out  the  secret,  why  saJt  has  been  supposed  to  bo  a  sort  of 
manure,  as  it  not  only  kills  worms  and  weeds,  but  eyen  ads 
upon  certain  earths  and  stones  in  a  similar  manner  that  severe 
frosts  do ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  an  excellent  hygrometer, 
liquefying  and  crystallising  with  the  atmosphere ;  and  in  a  hot^ 
house,  where  changes  are  so  sudden,  any  porous  body,  having 
imbibed  a  quantity  of  salt  in  n  liquid  state,  the  heat  again  crys- 
tallising it,  not  only  stone  but  bricks  and  flower-pots  crumble 
down  from  its  effects.  But  I  see  I  have  filled  my  sheet  before 
saying  half  what  I  intended,  or  a  fiflieth  part  of  what  I  would 
say  on  the  subject,  so  remain  yours,  flee. 

A  (1X0  NO  HE. 


Art.  XXI.     Descripteon  of  a  Tulip  Case,  and  ifs  Uses.      By 

Mr.  H.  Groom,  F.H.S.  Florist,  Walworth. 

Dear  Sir, 

It  having  been  frequently  remarked  to  me  by  gentlemen 

purchasing  tulips,  and  indeed  all  named  flowers,  that  they  ha4 

great  difficulty  in  keeping  them  in  order  under  their  difrerent 

names,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  inserting  the  annexed  plan 

of  my  tulip-case  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  as  I  think  it  may 

be  of  service  to  persons  commencing  the  growth  of  named 

flowers  by  the  facility  which  it  affords  in  arranging  and  kee|>- 

ing  them  distinct     This  case  [JFg.  83.)  is  3  feet  1 1  inches 
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high,  2  feet  8  inches  wide,  and  1  foot  9^  inches  from  front  to 
back,  with  slides  for  10  drawers.  The  doors  are  S  feet 
2  inches  high,  with  wire-work  for  the  panels,  and  also  for  the 
back,  whid),  by  thus  admitting  a  free  circulation  of  air,  assists 
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materially  in  drying  the  roots.  'Each  of  the  ten  drawers 
{J^.  84.)  is  2  feet  7  inches  lon^,  1  foot  8  inches  wide,  and 
2^  inches  deep ;  the  length  is  divided  into  10  cells,  the  widdi 
into  7 ;  each  cell  being  2f  inches  by  2^  and  2  deep*  Now  as 
there  are  10  rows  in  each  drawer,  and  10  drawers,  the  case 
will  of  course  contain  100  rows,  each  row  having  7  roots,  and 
as  my  tulip  bed  always  contains  7  roots  across,  the  drawers 
will  correspond  with  the  bed.  The  reason  of  having  7  rows 
is,  that  the  centre  root  may  be  the  tallest,  and  the  bal  sloped 
off  to  each  side.  In  arranging  a  tulip  bed  I  begin  widi  a 
bybloemen,  then  a  bizard,  and  next  a  rose  (marked  iny^.  84.), 
beginning  with  the  first  row  of  the  top  drawer;  thus. 


Rowi.— : 


Drawer  the  first. 

No.  1.  in  the  firat  row  u  a  Bvbloemen,  vif .  Patriot. 

8 Bizard Holmes's  Wm.  PHt 

5. « Rose ....Claudiaiia. 

4. Bybloemen Violet  Alexander. 

5 Bizard •••..  Charbonnier  Noir. 

6 Rose Catalan]. 

7 Bybloemen Gloria  Alborum. 

Row  2.  -»No.  1.  in  the  second  row  is  Bizard Vulcan. 

3 Rose Camuze  de  Craiz. 

• Bjrbloemen Imperatrix  florum. 

Bizard m  Catafalque. 

Rose Bacchus. 

••  Bjrbloemen Grand  Monarque. 

• Bizard •••»••  Emperor  of  Russia, 
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Row  3.  — No.  1.  in  the  third  row  is  Rose Cerise  Blanche. 

2 B^oemen Reine  de  Sheba.     ^ 

5 Bizard... Polyphemus. 

4 • Rose ComtedeVergennes. 

5 Bjrbloemen Louis  Sdze. 

6 Bizard Emperor  of  Austria. 

7.  •..••••»«*•.•••••••.••••  Kose... #•«•••••••«•  Juua. 

And  so  on  till  the  bed  is  complete^  by  which  means  I  have  the 
greatest  possible  mixture  of  the  three  classes  of  colours. 

The  same  or  a  similar  case  will  answer  for  named  ranun* 
culuses  and  anemones ;  but  if  one  is  made  on  purpose  for  the 
two  latter  flowers  I  would  recommend  the  bottom  of  the 
drawers  to  be  of  coarse  canvass,  strained  tight,  instead  of  wood. 

I  have  made  the  case  {Jig.  83.)  to  contain  only  100  rows, 
although  mine  has  230  rows ;  but  that  of  course  would  be 
much  too  large  for  a  private  collection. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  trulvy 

H.  Groom. 
Walworth^' Februafy  1.  1827. 

Much  as  we  are  an  advocate  for  a  syst^ma  naturae  in  every 

Sarden,  we  are  not  the  less  so  for  a  depaitment  devoted  to 
orists'  flowers;  and  we  know,  from  experience  and  observ- 
ation, that  a  principal  reason  why  these  are  not  more  cultivated 
is  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  numerous  varieties  distinct. 
By  Mr.  Groom's  plan  this  difBculty  is  overcome.  The  drawers 
may  be  taken  to  the  beds  at  plantings  and  one  root  afier 
another  taken  out  of  its  cell  and  put  in  the  ground,  without 
the  trouble  of  making  and  using  number  sticks,  or  having  any 
other  marks  than  one  for  the  be^nning,  and  another  for  the 
ending,  of  the  collection.  The  drawers  may  be  again  taken 
out  at  the  taking- up  season,  and  each  root,  with  its  ofE>Sjets, 
replaced  in  its  i4;>propriate  cell.  Thus  far  we  entirely  agree 
with  Mr.  Groom,  and  we  have  little  doubt  his  communication 
will  be  of  real  use  to  many,  and  diffuse  more  widely  a  taste 
for  that  department  of  gardening  to  which  he  has  devoted 
himself.  But  his  principle  of  arrangement,  **  the  greatest  pos- 
sible mixture,"  we  cannot  let  pass  without  stating  our  opinion 
on  the  subject.  We  know  that  '^  mixture"  is  the  practice  of 
all  florists,  and  with  most  other  people,  when  their  object  is 
to  produce  what  they  call  variety.  Variety,  however,  is  not 
produced  by  mixture,  but  by  a  succession  of  different  things. 
Every  part  of  a  mass,  formed  on  the  principle  of  mixture,  is 
the  same  in  appearance,  and  the  general  effect  monotonous; 
but  evfery  part  of  a  varied  whole  differs  from  every  other  part, 

x  3 
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and  the  general  effect  is  harmonibns.  Ih  a  mixtare  the  most 
opposite  thin^  may  adjoin  each  other;  but  in  a  variety 
things  only  adjoin  which  have  a  partiCtilaT  relation  to  one 
anower,  and  to  the  effect  to  be  produced.  But  a  mixture  is 
80  unhrersally  desired  by  florists  and  gardeners,  (see  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  practice,  pp.  105.  128.)  that  there  must 
be  something  attractive  in  it;  and  we  shall»  thereforci  shortly 
investigate  the  causes  of  its  influence  on  the  mind. 

The  natural  and  constant  effort  of  man  is  to  acquire,  and, 
having  acquired,  to  make  known  his  acquisitions  to  others  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  This  is  a  first  principle  in  our  natures, 
whida  will  be  taken  for  granted.  The  object  of  all  art  is  to 
call  attention  to  the  artist ;  and  hence,  in  a  low  state  of  any 
art,  attention  will  be  called  to  low  qualities  of  the  artist's 
mind  —  to  the  mere  power  of  doing  something  —  to  the  ex- 
tent, or  quantity,  or  number  of  things  in  our  possession. 
These  qualities  will  command  praise  and  admiration  in  a  state 
of  society  where  the  mind  is  too  gross  to  derive  enjoyment 
fi'om  more  refined  expression,  because  it  is  always  much  easier 
to  surprise  than  delight.  The  mind  requires  lone  and^  c<»- 
tinued  culture  before  it  can  appreciate  the  higher  beauties  of 
hature  and  art ;  but  the  most  uncultivated  individuals  may  be 
startled  and  astonished  by  number  and  extent  suddenly 
brought  before  them.  Now,  the  chief  effect  of  mixing  flowers 
In  beds,  borders,  or  shrubberies,  or  exotics  on  shelves  or 
stages,  is  to  surprise  and  confound  by  the  apparent  number  of 
sorts,  —  to  impede  the  constant  tendency  of  the  mind  to  com- 
prehend \vhat  is  before  it,  —  and,  in  short,  to  puzzle  the  spec- 
tator. Such  is  the  result  of  mixture ;  and  we  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  it  is  not  a  result  worth  something,  but  merely  that  it 
is  low  in  the  scale  of  taste..  It  may  be  very  suitable  to  minds 
in  a  particular  state  of  cultivation ;  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  Its  convenience  to  a  dealer  either  in  plants  or  books, 
who  has  not  a  very  numerous  assortment  But  if  there  is  any 
thing  better  than  mixture  —  any  thing  higher  in  the  scale  c^ 
taste  —  that  result  must  surely  be  worth  attempting  in  the 
present  times  and  in  this  country,  where  society  is  both  cul- 
tivated atid  refined,  and  where  the  objects  to  be  arranged  are 
not  merely  abundimt,  but  so  numerous,  as  to  render  arrange- 
ment, on  the  principle  of  variety,  necessary  to  their  compre- 
hension and  enjoyment.  Many  gardeners  and  others  assent 
to  this  proposition,  but  are  merdy  mistaken  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes variety,  thinking  to  produce  that  result  by  mixture. 
We  shall  next,  therefore,  shortly  investigate  the  principles  of 
Variety. 


D^ff^^'e  between  Mixture  and  Variety »^  i\  1> 

.'  The  ultimate  object  of  the' art  of  producing  variety  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  art  of  producing  mixture  -r—  applause^  ta 
the  artist:  but  in  this  case  the  means  are  addressed  to  a 
higher  class  of  ininds.  The  object  of  variety  is  not,  like  mix<« 
ture,  to  puzzle  and  confound  the  spectator,  but  to  charm  and 
delight  him,  by  leading  the  eye  a  isK>rt  of  ^  canton  chase," 
as  iTvedale  Price  has  dbgantly  expressed  it,  fro^i  one  beauty 
to  another,  -—alike,  but  yet .  different,  —presenting  in  the 
detail  novedty  at  every  movement,  and  all  its  parts  conspiring 
to  form  a  Iseantifiil  and  harmonious  whole.  The  extent  to 
which  variety  may  be  carried  is  determinable  ariUimetically,^ 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  properties  which  are  to  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  scene,  in  the  same  way  as  are  calcu* 
lated  the  number  of  changes  which  may  be  rung  on  a  peal 
of  bells. 

In  gardening  there  are  threeleadingkindsof  variety,  which 
it  may  be  useful  to  notice ;  the  first  is,  where  variety  is  to  be 
produced  from  one  kind  of  object,  by  changes  in  its  disposi- 
tion on  the  ground,  e.g.  planting  a  shrubbery  with  one  kind  of 
tree,  where  the  variety  would  be  produced  by  grouping  and 
massing  the  trees  in  all  manner  of  ways ;  the  second  is,  where 
variety  is  to  be  produced  from  many  kinds ;  taking  as  kinds, 
magnitude,  figure,  colour,  &c.,  as  well  as  species  and  varieties, 
but  where  the  disposition  is  fixed ;  e.  g.  b,  tulip^bed  where  all 
the  plants  ave  in  the  angles  of  squares  of  the  same  size«  The 
third  kind  of  variety  is,  where  the  first  and  second  data  are 
united,  e.g.  a  shrubbery  or  a  flower-border. 

The  second  kind  of  variety,  or  that  to  be  aimed  at  in  dis- 
posing a  great  number  of  kinds,  is  alone  applicable  to  tulip- 
beds,  or  other  flowers  placed  at  regular  distances  on  beds  or 
stages,  and  nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to  produce  it  in 
the  greatest  perfection  which  it  admits  of;  viz.  by  placing 
masses  of  one  kind  after  another,  taking  care  to  place  those 
kinds  which  most  resemble  each  other  close  adjoining.  For 
example;,  in  tulips,  to  place  all  the  Bybloemens  in  a  bed  by 
themselves,  and  sdl  the  bulbs  of  each  variety  of  Bybloemen 
together,  and  again  those  varieties  adjoining  each  other  which 
are  most  alike.  The  only  farther  requisite  in  arranging  a 
bed  of  Tulips  or  Crysfinthemums,  is  the  choice  of  a  succes- 
sion of  leading  colours ;  that  is,  supposing  all  the  shades  of 
any  one  colour  disposed  of,  what  colour  should  be  taken 
next?  A  practical  answer  to  this  question  is,  recollect  the 
order  of  colours  in  the  rainbow,  and  if  at  any  time  you  are  at 
a  loss,  ask  an  artist  of  any  kind,  from  a  milliner-girl  upwards. 
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The  gardeDer  who  understands  a  litde  of  the  natural  system 
of  botany,  will  observe,  that  the  result  to  be  produced  by  this 
arrangement  of  Tulips  and  Chrysj&nthemums,  bears  a  great 
affinity  to  that  which  is  effected  by  applying  the  natural 
system  to  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  The  result  may  be 
called,  with  reference  to  the  great  number  of  genera  of  plants^ 
and  varieties  of  Tulips,  a  simplification  of  multiplicity  —  die 
placing  many  things  in  an  order  by  which  they  may  be  easily 
comprehended  —  by  arranging  them  in  relationship,  or  in 
what  may  be  called  in  Tulips  or  Chrysanthemums,  a  natural 
system  of  colours.  The  diffisrence  between  such  a  system 
and  that  of  mixture  is  great;  sreat  in  the  ultimate  effi^^t,  and 
equally  so  in  the  means  by  which  that  effect  is  produced. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  those  who  possess  only  a  few 
things  of  whatsoever  kind,  will  think  it  fitting  to  show  the 
nakedness  of  their  collections,  by  adopting  variety  instead  of 
mixture ;  but  those  who  have  sucn  an  assortment  of  Tulips  as 
Mr.  Groom,  or  of  Chrysanthemums  as  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, might  afford  to  raise  their  aims  a  few  d^rees  higher 
in  the  scale  of  taste. 

The  first  step  towards  a  knowledge  and  taste  for  variety,  is 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  variety  from  mixture.  Had  we  room, 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  knowledge  of  what  varie^ 
is,  would  lead  to  an  efiectual  desire  to  possess  it ;  that  this 
desire,  applied  to  gardenmg,  would  produce  a  prodigious 
increase  in  the  botanical  riches  of  country  seats ;  —  that  ap- 
plied to  the  planting  of  shrubberies,  for  instance,  it  would  lead 
to  the  employment  of  twenty  times  the  number  of  species  of 
trees  and -shrubs  that  are  at  present  employed:  —  the  pres^it 
meagre  monotonous  mixtures  that  gentlemen  are  content 
with  in  most  parts  of  the  country  would  take  their  due  place 
at  the  bottom  of  the  scale ;  and  every  country-seat  worth  visit- 
ing would  be  enriched  with  all  the  species  and  varieties  of 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  which  bear  the  open  air  in  our  climate. 
What  an  interest  would  such  places  then  excite,  compared  to 
what  they  do  at  present !  And  all  that  is  wantii^  to  produce 
this  interest,  and  enjoyment,  and  commerce^  is  a  little  more 
knowledge  of  plants  among  gardeners,  and  a  JitUe  more  taste 
and  ambition  among  their  employers.  But  the  gre^t  draw- 
back to  improvement  is,  that  the  majority  of  mankind  are 
content  with  things  as  they  are :  the  germs  of  new  sources  of 
art,  industry,  and  happiness,  are  in  abundmice  around  us,  but 
remain  dormant  till  they  are  excited  by  genius  and  knowledge, 
and  appreciated  by  wealth  and  taste.  —  Cond* 
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Art.  XXII.  Remarks  on  the  Policy  pursued  in  the  Manage^ 
ment  of  the  Kin^s  Botanic  Garden  otKeao.  By  J.  P.  Bur- 
NARD,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 
I  OBSERVE  by  your  ^^  calls"  that  you  go  frequently  to  Kew 
Gardens,  with  your  remarks  on  which  I  perfectly  agree ;  but 
I  wonder  it  has  never  occurred  to  you  to  notice. the  policy  of 
Mr.  Aiton,  the  director  of  these  gardens,  with,  respect  to  the 
distribution  of  plants.  Collectors,  of  plaots  in  generid  take 
a  pleasure^  and  feel  it  to  be  their  interest,  when  they  have 
procured  a  rare  plant,  and  propagated  it,  to  distribute  speci<^ 
mens  among  such  friends  as  are  l^ely  to  take  care  of  it,-  and 
promote  its  increase  in  the  country.  I  hardly  know-  a  single 
exception  to  this  among  private  individuals,  and  is  it  not  dis- 
creditable to  the  country  that  the  only  exo^tion  to  this  liber- 
ality should  be  found  in  the  garden  of  the  King  ?  There  the 
system  followed  is  that  of  a  Dutch  tulip  fancier,  who  would 
rather  destroy  than  give  away.  How  different .  this,  practice 
from  that  of  the  directors  of  public  gardens  in  general  in  this 
country,  and  that  of  the  national  gardens  of  France  and  Ger-* 
many.  I  refer  you  to  the  preface  of  Dr.  Hooker's  Glasgow 
Cataloguie,  and  request  you  to  call  in  mind  the  late  Mr.  Donn 
of  Cambridge,  and  the  practice  of  Messrs.  Loddiges*  Even 
the  royal  ganlen  at  Madrid,  according  to  the  interesting  ac- 
count of  your  learned  correspondent,  Professor  T4igaaca,  not 
only  gives  away  seeds  to  all  the  provincial  gardens  of  ^^Mtin^ 
but  to  die  principal  gardens  of  Europe  and  America*  Sorely 
such  illiberal  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Alton  cannot  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  King,  distinguished  as  he  is  by  good  tastei 
and  liberality.  I  feel  persuad^  that  if  this  matter  were  only 
properly  represented  to  His  Majesty,  a  very  different  practice 
would  be  pursued ;  and  I  hope  some  competent. person,  who 
understands  the  gratification  that  would  accrue. to  botanists, 
and  the  advantages  that  would  result  to  the  country,  from  an 
early  distribution  of  new  and.  rare  plants,  will  undertake  to  do 
so.  I  need  not  state  to  you,  or  to  the  readers  of  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine^  what  the  advantages  of  distribution  are.  It 
is  well  known  among  botanists  and  gardeners  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  rare  plants  introduced  at  Kew  many  years 
ago,  and  published  in  the  Hortus-Kewensis,  are  now  lost 
there,  and  known  only  by  their  names  in  that  learned  work. 
Had  they  been  distributed  among  private  collectors  and  the 
nurserymen,  there  can  be  little  doubt  s<Hne  of  them  would 
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have  bead  alive  «oine  where,  and  the  most  elegant  of  them, 
such  as  many  Proteas,  Banks/as,  DryandraSy  Ericas,  &c« 
would  have  been  in  the  common  trade  of  the  nurseries. 

The  most  efiectual  way  to  attain  any  object  is  to  enlist 
men's  interest  in  its  favour ;  for  which  reason  I  entirely  approve 
of  yoar  postscript  to  the  valuable  paper  on  the  Horticultural 
Society  in  a  former  number.  (Vol.  I.  p.  149.)  The  garden  at 
Kew,  and  the  Horticultural  Garden,  ought  not  only  to  give 
away  all  new  things  to  the  nurserymen,  but  to  the  different 
public  botanic  garaens.  By  these  means  all  handsome  things 
would  be  immodiaitely  brought  into  trade  bv  the  nurserymen 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  interest,  and  all  things  whatever  of 
the  plant  kind  preserved  in  the  botanic  gardens,  from  the 
ambition  of  each  particular  curator  to  increase  and  maintain 
his  collection. 

-  What  aggravates  the  illiberality  complained  of  is,  that  it  is 
not  practised  towards  foreigners.  A  gardener  from  any  of 
the  German  courts  may,  as  I  am  informed,  get  any  plant  he 
asks  for ;  but  an  Englishman,  unless  he  is  a  courtier,  or  has 
some  very  especial  recommendation,  has  no  other  means  of 
procuring  a  plant  or  a  cutting  ft*om  Kew  than  such  as  are  dis- 
gracefol  to  the  profession.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  on  the 
moral  evils  which  have  been  produced  through  this  illiberality, 
and  for  which  I  certainly  think  the  guardians  of  Kew  are  to  a 
certain  extent  chargeable:-^- at  any  rate,  in  estimating  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  Kew  system,  its  moral  effects  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  those  upon  the  bo- 
tanical commerce,  riches,  and  enjoyments  of  lovers  of  plants 
aiul  gardening. 

'  I  nave  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  gardens  at 
Kew  are  the  private  property  of  Georse  IV.,  or  his  property 
as  King.  If  the  former  is  the  case,  men  it  may  be  said  the 
public  have  no  right  to  complain ;  all  that  they  are  entitled  to 
gay  is,  that  George  IV.'s  gardener  is  not  so  liberal  as  gardeners 
generally  are ;  but  if  the  Kew  Garden  is  royal  property,  I 
should  think  the  botanical  world  have  as  good  a  right  to  expect 
liberal  treatment  from  its  director  (by  which  1  mean  cut- 
tings, seeds,  or  plants  of  such  new  things  as  can  be  spared, 
instead  of  destroying  the  things,  as  is  now  done,)  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  metxopolis  have  a  right  to  walk  in  Kensington 
Gardens.  But  whether  Kew  Gardens  are  public  or  private 
property,  it  is  certain  the  King  must  have  sufficient  influence 
with  the  director  to  induce  him  to  act  like  other  directors 
of  botanic  gardens ;  and  I  repeat,  that  if  the  propriety  of 
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tills  mode  of  acting  were  pointed  oat  to  His  Majesty,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  immediately  attended  to. 
Hoping  that  some  competent  person  will  undertake  this, 
or  that  your  Magazine  will  find  its  way  to  some  favoarite 
summer-house  or  covered  seat  in  the  garden  of  royalty, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

J.  P.  BURNARIX 

Eden  Grove^  HoUaooatf. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  any  new  plant,  cutting,  or  seed  fr<nn 
Kew,  and  the  number  of  plants  that  have  been  introduced 
there  and  lost,  or  introduced  there  and  not  given  out  to  the 
eountry,  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  a  subject  of  general  com- 
plaint among  gardeners  and'  botanists.  We  have  received 
various  letters  and  hints  cm  the  subject  besides  the  communica* 
tion  of  Mr.  Burnard;  and  we  should  have  taken  public  notice 
ef  them  sooner,  had  we  not  been  in  expectation  of  seeing  a 
pamphlet  (^•♦♦•••♦•••la)  published  on  the  subject,  a  part  of 
which  we  have  seen,  and  which  was  written  upwards  of  a  year 
ago.  To  us  it  has  always  appeared,  that  in  no  private  gardens 
was  reform  so  much  wanting  as  in  the  royal  gardens.  With 
scarcely  any  exertion,  they  bear  on  their  general  appearance 
marks  of  want  of  funds  to  keep  them  in  proper  repair  and 
order.  How  the  masters  and  principal  workmen  are  paid  we 
know  not,  but  the  journeymen  at  Kew  get  only  125.  per  week) 
as  in  the  public  nurseries.  The  King  is  said  to  drive  fre*> 
gently  round  these  gardens  in  his  pony-chaise.  —  We  arc 
certain  his  enjoyments  in  this  way  would  be  diminished  if  he 
knew  the  rate  at  which  they  were  purchased.  We  are  cei> 
tain,  also^  that  i^  by  any  possible  chance,  the  royal  eye  should 
meet  this  page,  the  wages  of  the  journeymen  at  Kew  will  be 
increased.  It  is  hard  that  these  poor  fellows  should  not  even 
have  a  lodging  in  addition  to  their  l£ff.  We  hope  some 
person  of  influence  will  procure  for  them  a  suitable  rise  of 
wages,  or,  at  least,  a  lodging-house  in  tlie  village,  which  might 
be  put  under  the  care  of  some  old  pensioner ;  md  as  there  are, 
tve  understand,  nearly  forty  persons  in  all  employed  about  the 
gardens,  the  greater  part  young  men  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
thdr  profession,  there  could  not  be  a  better  situation  for  a 
Garden  Library.  The  entire  system  of  royal  perks  and  ^;ar^ 
dens  is  rotten,  and  reauires  renewal,  or  radical  reformation. 
(See  p.  371.)  Something  should  be  done,  and  we  trust 
will  be  done.  —  Cond* 
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Art.  XXIIL     On  the  Field  Ctdtitre  of  the  Potato  in  Ajgyle^ 

shire.     By  W,  M. 

The  potato  husbandry  of  this  district  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful for  a  long  time;  and  as  there  is  somethinff  in  our  prac- 
tice not  usually  followed  in  other  districts,  I  send  you  a  short 
notice  of  it  The  manure  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  field 
during  winter  and  ploughed  in,  or  it  is  by  the  better  econo- 
mists reserved  till  the  field  is  drilled  for  planting.  When  the 
first  plan  is  adopted  it  gets  imotber  ploughing  across  the  field, 
and  is  then  planted,  the  plough  going  one  bout  along  the  fiir- 

row  of  which  the  set  is  placed, 
and  then  covered  by  the  re- 
turn of  the  plough. 

The  mode  I  prefer  is  pre- 
paring the  field  in  the  same 
way  as  for  turnips,  and  plac- 
ing the  dung  in  the  drill,  and 
the  set  on  it  {Jig.  85.  a.)  and 
then  covering  them  up  by 
cleaving  down  the  ridgelet, 
and  forming  others  (b) :  a  fort- 
night or  so  afterwards,  the 
whole  field  is  harrowed  across 
(c)«  As  soon  as  the  plants 
have  so  fiur  sprouted  as  that 
the  drill  can  safely  be  traced 
firom  end  to  end  (^),  then  the  whole  field  is  drilled  again  as  at 
first  with  a  very  strong  fiirrow  {e),  and  then  the  harrows  are  set 
immediately  to  work  after  the  plough  has  finished  drilling,  and 
the  field  is  levelled  asain  (y*).  Any  one  that  is  unacquainted 
with  the  system  wotud  suppose  the  crop  ruined,  but  it  is  far 
odierwise.  The  afi«r-culture  is  no  way  diflPerent  fi^m  the  com- 
mon practice  of  paring  away  the  earth,  drill  harrowing,  and 
earthing  up,  as  in  other  countries.  I  can,  from  practice,  advise 
only  paring  or  earthing,  as  the  case  may  be,  one  side  of  the 
drill  at  each  turn,  as  you  get  your  operations  more  quickly 
done  at  the  time,  and  are  more  frequently  stirring  the  earth, 
and  at  the  same  expense.  The  charm,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
of  the  system  is,  tlie  additional  drilling  up  and  harrowing 
down ;  by  this  harrowing  all  the  larger  clods  are  thrown  to 
the  fiirrow,  where  they  are  fully  pulverised  by  the  drill  harrow' 
and  after-culture,  and  all  the  weeds  are  so  efiectually  drawn 
from  between  the  plants  that  there  is  no  use  of  hand-hoeing. 
The  expense  may  be  calculated  at  less  than  a  third  of  hand- 
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hoeing,  from  the  e£fect  and  expedition  ^  of  course  dry  weather 
b  the  time  for  the  second  drilling  and  cross-harrowing  to  be 
performed. 

I  have  followed  the  same  plan  in  drilled  beans  with  advan- 
tage r  it  is  only  my  own  short  and  confined  experience  yet  with 
beans ;  but  the  testimony  of  the  whole  district  will  recommend 
the  potato  husbandry.  W.  M.    * 

Argyleshire^  January  28. 1827. 


Art.  XXIV.  Remarks  on  the  Choice  of  Seed  Potatoes,  and  an 
the  general  Principles  of  choosing  Seed  and  preserving  Fruits. 
By  a  Denbighshire  Gardener. 

Sir, 

The  &yourable  reception  experienced  by  my  letter,  inserted 
in  No.  VI.  of  your  highly  useful  publication,  (p.  1 7  !•)  induces 
me  to  hope  that  the  following  observations,  in  continuation, 
will  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  and  the  readers  of  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine. 

Preferring  unripe  potatoes  for  seed  is  not  new  in  practice, 
— it  has  for  ages  prevailed ;  for  where  do  the  farmers  of  the 
rich  soils  and  warm  countries  send  for  their  seed-wheat  and 
seed-potatoes  ?  —  To  the  cold,  hilly  countries,  where  they  do 
not,  one  season  in  three,  thoroughly  and  perfectly  ripen  their 
seed.  In  Denbighshire,  we  callthe  hilly  or  unripe  potato  the 
'ooet  potatoes ;  and  those  from  the  rich  soils  and  warm  situ** 
ations,  where  they  ripen  perfectly,  we  call  the  dry  potatoes, 
although  exactly  the  same  variety :  the  wet,  or  unripe,  are 
reckoned  best  tor  seed,  and  the  dry  for  food.  The  potato 
tuber  is  a  perfect  organised  system,  in  which  the  circulation 
r^pilarly  proceeds,  and  if  suffered  to  rq)en,  will  then  tend  to 
decay ;  but  if  separated,  before  ripe,  from  the  stem  or  stalk, 
which  furnishes  it  with  blood  or  fruit-sap  descending  fix>m  the 
leaves,  the  circulation  of  the  blood-sap  is  suddenly  arrested. 
The  ripe  potato,  having  performed  all  its  operations,  becomes 
more  inert;  but  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  the  unripe  tuber 
having  been  stopped,  it  starts  more  readily,  and  with  greater 
vigour  when  planted :  —  the  one  seems  to  die^  worn  out  with 
age,  the  other  seems  accidentally  to  have .  fallen  asleep,  and 
wnen  awoke,  possesses  an. unspent  vigour  and  energy.  This 
is  the  case  not  only  with  the  potato,  but  also  with  the  apple, 
pear,  and  other  fruits,  whose  life,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  you 
wish  to  prolong  or  extend  beyond  the  time  naturally  allotted 
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to  it;  jou  Uke  them  off  the  ti%e  kDffbefiire  they  ore  ripe,  and 
experience  has  tauffht  us  that  they  will  keep  nnidi  longer,  and 
eat  much  fresher,  than  those  sufiered  to  grow  ripe  upon  the 
tree:  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  potatoes  taken  up  before 
ripe.  Placing  the  potatoes  upon  the  gravel,  or  any  dry  but 
not  grass  walk,  in  the  sun,  has  the  efiect  of  stopping  the  cus 
culaUon  in  the  tuber,  in  which  nature  has  provided  resources 
to  carry  it  on  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  unless  so  stopped. 

If  you  will  examine  the  potato  stem  or  plant,  when  the  tubers 
are  beginning  to  be  formed,  you  will  find  that  the  potatoes  are 
placed  upon  the  runners  pushed  or  issuing  out  from  the  plant 
or  stem  above  the  set :  the  iunctions  of  the  set  are  to  push  out 
roots  to  gather  food  from  the  soil  to  supply  ttie  plant  and 
leaves  wim  diat  food ;  and  from  the  leaves  the  blood  or  fruit^ 
sap  flows  down  to  form  the  runners  and  new  potatoes ;  and  the 
more  you  eailli  up  the  plant  or  stem,  the  more  runners  are 
formed  liigher  up  on  the  stem,  and  the  more  potatoes  are  pro- 
duced. 

.  Permit  me  to  add,  that  all  the  best  formers  in  the  warm  and 
rich  soils  and  warm  climates  find  their  account]in  cbangioff  their 
seed-wheat ;  for  that  they  send  to  the  poor  soils  and  cold  cli- 
mates, often  to  the  poor  cold  chalk-hills  in  Oxfordshire  and 
Gloucestershire ;  and  what  is  the  sample  of  the  wheat  they 
obtain  from  thence  ?  r-^  notoriously  the  most  shrivelled^  from 
being  cut  before  ripe*  If  formers  on  rich  soils  would  reap  dieir 
wheat,  preserved  for  seed,  before  rip^  they  need  not  be  at  the 
expense,  trouble,  and  inconvenience  oif  sending  100  miles  foe 
their  seed-wheat,  which  is  dften  the  case. 

The  present  seascn  of  the  year  being  favourable  to  you  and 
your  readers  putdng  mv  observations  in  this  and  my  former  let* 
ter  to  the  test,  viz.  eartnin^  up  the  potatoes,  causing  them  to  be 
later ;  earthing  tbem  up,  after  takii^  away  a  few  of  the  earliest* 
causing  them  to  throw  out  new  runners  and  pnxluce  more  po-> 
tatoes;  the  top  or  eye-cuts  producing  potatoes  a  fortnight  eariier 
than  the  bottoms  of  the  same  tubers,  &a ;  I  trust  that  I  shall 
see  the  results  of  their  observaitions  in  the  ninth  Number  of 
your  interesting  publicatioOi 

Writing  for  plain,  ualeamed  men  like  myself,  I  deem  it 
fumecessary  to  hunt  in  dictionaries^  and  other  such  learned 
books,  for  scientific  or  philosophical  terms  to  garnish  my  tale^ 
die  want  of  which,  I  trust,  will  not  render  it  less  usefid,  or  leas 
acceptable  to  you  and  your  readers.         I  am  Sir>  &c. 

A  Dekbjahshire  Gaiu^neb. 
Marck  29.  181??. 
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Art.  XXV.     Description  and  Use  of  a  HortiouUurai  Memo^^ 
randum  Book^     By  a  Country  Clergyman. 

Sir,  ^ 

In  reading  your  Magazine,  and  other  horticultural  works, 
I  have  found  great  benefit  from  the  adoption  of  a  plan,  which 
I  venture  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  others,  dirough  the 
medium  of  your  useful  publication. 

It  frequently  happens,  and  particularly  at  this  season  of  the 
year  (January),  that  the  account  of  some  process,  or  of  some 
experiment,  strikes  you  as  worthy  of  beinff  put  into  practice, 
but  the  time  for  so  doing  is  not  jret  arrived :  the  conseqdence 
too  often  is,  that  either  me  matter  is  entirely  forgotten,  or  else 
it  is  jotted  down  amidst  a  heap  of  other  memoranda,  And 
probably  escapes  observation  at  the  required  season. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties,  I  have  provided  myself  with  d 
memorandum  book,  in  which  I  have  appropriated  a  certain 
number  of  pages  to  each  month  in  the  year;  and  by  a  coo* 
trivance  similar  to  that  used  in  the  indexes  of  ledgers,  I  am 
able  at  once  to  turn  to  any  particular  month.  Th^  two  first 
pages  of  all  these  twelve  divisions  are  each  of  them  divided 
by  ft  line  into  two  parts,  by  which  means  I  cad  arrange  the 
work  to  be  done  into  separate  weeks,  and  the'  rcfmaind^r  of 
every  monthly  p<»tion  is  left  for  miscellaneous  entries. 

As  an  instance  of  the  manner  of  carrying  this  plan  into 
effect,  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Borrowdale's  article  (p.  SB.)  on 
growing  figs  in  pots.  Supposing  this  an  elcpertment  which  i 
wished  to  try,  I  should  first  turn  in  my  memoraodtiBi  bcK>k  lo 
March,  and  in  the  portion  assigned  foir  the  second  week  in 
that  month  I  should  write,  ^^  Figs  in  pots  (cuttings),  L.  G.  M. 
It.  95. ;"  and  then,  in  Bke  manner,  make  the  proper  entries  in 
the  first  weeks  of  January  and  June  respectively;  adopting 
such  a  system  of  abbreviation  as  I  can  w^  understand.  By 
thus  noting  down  every  particular  which  occurs  to  you  inyour 
general  reading  in  its  proper  place^  and  referring  to  the  work 
in  which  the  full  description  of  the  process  is  given,  you  are 
sure  to  be  reminded  at  the  right  season  of  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and  directed  at  the  same  time  'where  to  seek  the  prcper 
information. 

From  the  simplicity  of  this  plan,  it  very  probably  has  been 
already  adopted  by  others;  but  as  I  have  meBtknied  it  to 
several  amateurs  like  mysdf,  who  had  never  heard  of  it  beforei 
but  who,  at  the  same  time,  approved  much  of  it,  I  am  in- 
duced to  send  it  to  you,  hoping  that  by  being  published  in  the 
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Gardener's  Magazine,  it  may  prove  of  the  same  advantage  to 
others  that  it  has  proved  to  me. 

I  am^  Sir,  &c. 
January  11.  1827.  A  Country  Clergyman. 


Art.  XXVL     Abridged  Communications. 

1.  Cultivation  of  the  Cticumber  at  Thoresby  Gardens^  Not- 
tifighamshire.  By  Mr.  Thomas  Parkin,  Foreman  to 
Mr.  Bennet,  C.M.H.S. 

Mr.  P.,  with  a  commendable  modesty,  professes  not  to 
write  for  the  instruction  of  practical  gardeners,  but  for  the 
uiformation  of  such  readers  of  our  Magazine  as  have  not  the 
advantage  of  professional  advice  or  assistance.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  cucumber  frames  at  Thoresbv  Gardens  is  con- 
ducted with  so  much  ability  and  success,  that  it  is  more  than 
probable  but  few  practitioners  could  desire  a  better  return  for 
their  labour:  1024  fruit  from  14  liffhts  between  the  ISth 
March  and  the  end  of  August;  5  oithe  lights  not  worked 
tiU^the  beginning  of  June.  Mr.  P.*s  method  is  stopping  tlie 
leading  shoots  early ;  again  stopping  wherever  the  miit  ap- 
pears ;  compost,  a  light  sandy  maiden  soil,  mixed  with  decayed 
oak  leaves  or  rotten  dung ;  temperature  of  the  frames  from 
75^  to  95^ ;  watering  plentifully  with  warmed  water  as  soon 
as  die  sun  is  off  the  plants. 

2.  Setting  the  Blossoms  of  the  more  skyiearing  Kinds  of 
Pears.     By  Mr.  James  Michie,  Gardener  to  Sir  Charles 
Hulse,  Breamore  House,  near  Fording  Bridge,  Hamp- 
shire. 

A  Gansell's  Bergamot,  twenty  years  old,  on  a  wall  with  a 
S.W.  aspect,  which  seldom  bore  any  frui^  bore  abundantly 
after  being  stuck  over  in  the  flowering^  season  with  sprigs  of 
blossom  m)m  a  standard  Swan's  Egg  Pear.  Some  shoots  of 
an  adjoining  Chaumontelle,  trained  in  among  the  shoots  of 
the  G.  B.,  had  the  same  effect  on  that  part  of  the  tree.  This 
mode  of  artificial  fecundation  Mr.  M.  has  followed  for  several 
years  with  complete  success. 
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Art.  I.     1.  Essay  on  the  beneficial  Direction  of  Rural  Expenditure. 

By  Robert  Slaney,  Esq. 
{Concluded  from  p.  184.) 

2.  Colonies  at  Home:  or,  the  Means  for  rendering  the  indus" 
trious  Labourer  independent  of  Parish  Reliefs  anSjbr  provid' 
ingfor  the  Poor  Population  of  Ireland  by  the  Cu/tivation  of 
the  Soil.     London.  Pamph.  8vo.  pp.  27.  2  Plates. 

3.  Thoughts  on  the  Expedienof  of  a  General  Provident  Instilu- 
tionjbr  the  Benefit  of  the  Working  Classes  ;  with  Tables  and 
Examples  of  Contributions  and  AUotoances.  By  James  Cleg- 
horn,  Accountant  in  Edinburgh.  Edin.  Pamph.  Svo.  pp.  431 

We  are  now  to  enquire  whether  there  are  any  means  by 
which  the  superfluous  agricultural  population  can  be  supplied 
with  work.  If  such  work,  at  the  same  time  that  it  save  them 
employment,  added  to  the  capital  of  their  employers,  it 
would  then  embrace  all  that  is,  at  any  time,  or  from  any 
cause,  aimed  at,  in  employing  the  poor;  if,  while  it  afforded 
them  employment,  it  added,  not  to  the  profits,  but  merely  to 
the  gratification  of  their  employers,  still  it  is  desirable  and 
useful  both  to  the  poor  and  their  masters  :  arid  in  the  present 
ittate  of  the  country,  we  would  almost  go  the  length  of  em- 
bracing the  opinion  of  a  late  statesman,  that  employing  the 
poor  to  carry  stones  from  one  place  to  another,  and  to  put 
them  back  again,  is  better  for  them  than  sheer  idleness. 

Let  us  enquire  into  the  different  species  of  these  three 
kinds  of  employment.  First ;  that  kind  which,  while  it  gives 
work  to  the  idle,  increases  the  profit  of  their  masters*  We  are 
afraid  much  cannot  be  done  in  this  way:  the  complaint  is,  that 
all  kinds  of  labour  and  trade  are  overstocked.  Still  something 
may  be  done :  we  confine  our  suggestions  to  agricultural 
labour.  Is  there  an  estate  in  the  kingdom  which  may  not  be 
improved  and  benefited  by  having  its  bare  and  unfertile  spots 
planted ;  by  having:  its  plantations,  already  made,  kept  cleaner 
or  better  drained  ?  Are  there  no  private  roads  to  noblemen 
and  gentlemen's  houses,  by  repairing,  levelling,  and  new  form* 

Vol.  II.  —  No.  7.  y 
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will  be,  till  they,  from  superior  education,  will  no  longer  be 
content,  before  they  marry,  with  the  prospect  of  the  small 
portion  and  the  low  character  of  tlie  necessaries  and  comforts 
which  they  now  deem  necessary.  Let  them  acquire  and  act 
on  that  feeling  or  principle  which  will  make  them  fix  on 
double  their  present  wages  ^s  absolutely  indispensable;  not 
that  by  means  of  the  increase  they  might  spend  more  in  dis- 
sipation, but  that  they  might  obtain  for  themselves  and  families 
those  means  of  improving  their  rfiinds  —  those  comforts  which 
are  at  present  confined  to  the  ranks  immediately  above  them 
'^  and  those  increased  wages  they  must  and  wiU  obtain,  and 
be  disposed  and  know  how  to  employ  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. But,  till  this  period  arrives,  we  must  look  to  the 
state  of  the  present  generation :  they  are  either  starving,  or  be* 
come  a  burden  to  the  rest  of  the  community:  in  eitlier  case  their 
character  must  sufier ;  it  is  suffering,  and  that  nearly  in  the  same 
decree  with  their  condition.  It  is  this  consideration  that  has 
induced  us  to  throw  out  hints  respecting  modes  of  employing 
the  poor,  that  will  in  some  measure  arrest  the  evil  in  its  pro- 
gress ;  and  we  think  we  have  laid  down  a  general  rule,  by 
acting  in  accordance  with  which,  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
sum  which,  as  poor  rates,  can  have  no  other  tendency  but  to 
deteriorate  the  character  and  condition  of  the  poor,  may, 
when  laid  out  in  the  manner  we  have  suggested,  add  to  the 
profit,  or  at  least  to  the  gratification,  of  those  who  pay  the 
poor  rates,  while  at  the  same  time  it  rescues  tlie  poor,  by 
giving  them  employment,  from  all  the  evils  of  idleness,  and,  by 
changing  what  they  receive  into  the  shape  of  wages,  arrests 
that  depravation  of  character  which  the  acceptance  of  relief 
as  paupers  must  always  produce. 

But  though  Mr.  Slaney  has  not  dwelt  so  much  on  this 
point  as  we  think  he  ought  to  have  done,  yet  in  the  following 
extracts  our  readers  will  perceive  some  valuable  hints:  it  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  principle  we  have  particularly  in- 
sisted upon,  paying  as  wages  what  at  present  is  paid  as  poor 
rates,  has  not  occurred  to  nim. 

"  Giving  employment  to  the  poor  •  is  one  of  the  best  preyentive  charities^ 
and  by  a  nttle  management  this  may  always  be  providea  beforehand.  Some 
of  the  works  spoken  of  under  the  head  ot  roaos,  bridges,  &c.  may  be  kept 


«<• 


As  clay  burnt  in  kilns  has  been  found  b^  late  experiments  to  be  a 
most  valuable  manure,  a  landlord  who  has  a  kiln  properly  situated,  may 
employ  unoccupied  workmen,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  bailifl^  in 
preparing  large  quantities  of  an  excellent  manure,  which  may  subsequently 
be  disposed  o^  to  the  farmers  round  at  such  prices  as  shall  insure  its  recep- 
tion and  extensive  use,  until  its  merits  are  duly  appreciated." 
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■for  this  purpose.  Some  occupation  under  coyer  suited  to  bad  weather  will 
be  of  great  use,  and  may  be  easily  afforded  in  cutting  wood,  chopping  straw, 
breaking  stones*,  cieanng  brick,  &c.  more  especially  if  a  farm  is  occupied,  f 

''  The  same  quantity  of  employment  at  two  different  periods  of  the  year 
is  of  very  different  value  to  a  poor  man. 

"  It  should  be  the  object  or  the  rich  to  provide  it  in  time  of  need,  and 
thus  equalise,  in  some  measure,  the  demand  for  labour  throughout  the 
twelve  months. 

"  If  no  work  can  be  found  ready  for  those  in  want  of  it,  it  may,  at  any 
time,  be  provided  by  offering  to  defray  a  certain  part  (say  one  third)  of  the 
expense  of  some  improvement  in  the  neighbourhood ;  on  condition  of  its 
being  done  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  and  by  workmen  before  unem- 
ployed. 

^  In  this  mode  of  aiding  the  poor,  one  or  two  cautions  are  necessary :  — 

"  1.  The  work  so  purchased  should  not  be  such  as  would  have  been  done 
without  a  premium^  paid  upon  it ;  otherwise  it  does  not  at  all  increase  thfi 
employment,  even  in  one  particular  district — though  its  being  done  in  win- 
ter rather  than  summer  may  alone  be  a  ereat  good. 

*^  2.  The  men's  pay  should  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  ordinary  waees, 
that  they  may  be  induced,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  look  out  and  get  oUier 
•work  for  themselves. 

"  5,  This  additional  employment  should  be'afforded  at  irregular  intervals, 
so  as  not  to  appear  a  certain  resource  for  the  poor,  otherwise  they  will  be 
less  frugal  and  industrious  at  other  times." 

''  We  have  seen  that  the  sum  of  employment  is  only  increased  by  pro- 
ductive labour  I ;  but  that,  in  some  cases,  a  more  r^ular  distribution  of 
work  may  compensate  for  a  small  diminution.  Jf,  then,  the  employment 
given  falls  withm  either  of  these  rules,  it  will  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
poor ;  but  if  not,  it  will  probably  do  more  harm  than  good. 

**  It  will  be  evident,  that  the  money  paid  in  wages  to  these  workmen 
would  have  been  laid  out  some  other  way ;  and  elsewhere  would  directly 
or  indirectly  have  employed  labourers.  But  the  workmen  employed  under 
the  direction  of  a  rich  man,  and  for  his  caprice  and  amusement,  are  apt  to 
consider  themselves  dependent,  in  some  sort,  upon  his  bounty,  rather  than 
resting  upon  the  just  remuneration  for  their  toil ;  and  are  thus  less  fhiefti 
than  ordinary  labourers.  If  the  employer  dies,  or  removes  or  changes  his 
mind,  all  these  people,  who  have  perhaps  married,  or  been  brought  up  look- 
ing to  him  for  work,  are  suddenly  discarded.  Now  although,  if  ne  had 
indirectly  employed  these  workmen  as  mechanics  or  artificers  to  form  tfafe 
articles  of  luxury  which  he  purchased  his  demand  for  their  labour  might  in 
like  manner  cease,  yet  the  effect  would  not  be  the  same,  because,  being 
directly  paid  by  the  capitalists,  their  immediate  employers,  the  cessation  of 
demand  of  any  one  consumer  would  scarcely  be  felt,  as  another  would 
arise  in  his  place ;  and,  in  all  events,  the  reduction  of  workmen  employed 
would  be  gradual  and  almost  insensible.  § 

"  *  At  two-pence  halfpenny  per  bushel  a  man  may  earn,  with  ordinary 
diligence,  where  the  stones  are  not  very  large,  about  fifteen-pence  per  day. 

'*  f  An  Account  of  the  School  of  Industry  at  Hofwyl.  Simonde's  Swit- 
zerland, vol.  i.  p.  466." 

"  I  Whatever  indirectly  encourages  productive  labour,  or  lessens  the 
vices  which  would  diminish  its  proceeds,  is  as  useful  as  productive  labour 
itself." 

"  §  This  is  one  benefit  arising  from  the  progress  of  civilisation,  by  which 
the  consumer  and  actual  workman  seldom  come  in  contact,  but  deal  through 
the  intervention  of  a  third  person." 
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^  Neverthele^  the  benefit  to  the  country  must  depend  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  the  labour ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  rich  man  may  do 
more  good  by  employing  a  humlred  men  in  making  a  commodious  public 
road  than  by  indirectly  occupying  them  to  form  some  useless  article  of 
luxury.  In  this  case,  however,  the  object  furnishes  the  employment,  and 
not  the  emi^loyment  the  object." 

It  has  often  forcibly  struck  us,  that  it  was  unnecessary  and 
preposterous  to  encourage  emigration,  and  to  aid  It  at  a  great 
expense,  for  the  purpose  of  setlliug  our  unemployed  labourers 
on  waste  land  two  or  three  thousand  miles  distant,  while  at 
home,  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  in  each 
individual  county  of  each  of  these  portions  of  the  British  em- 
pire, there  were  such  numerous  and  large  spots  which  might 
be  improved  at  much  less  expen^se  than  is  requisite  to  send 
emigrants  to  America  or  New  South  Wales,  and,  when  there, 
to  enable  them  to  clear  and  render  fertile  the  wiastes  in  which 
they  take  up  their  abode.  We  are  well  aware  of  several  ob- 
jections to  a  plan  of  home  colonisation,  if  the  phrase  may  be 
allowed.  Most  of  our  wastes  would  not  repay  the  labour  and 
expense  of  cultivation.  Granted :  but  several  would ;  and  we 
could  point  out  many  thousand  acres,  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
metropolis,  which  answer  this  description.  Let  any  person 
open  his  eves  when  he  passes  along  commons,  and  he  will 
scarcely  fail  to  perceive  small  houses  built  near  their  edge, 
and  small  gardens  attached  to  them ;  encroachments,  indeed, 
but  evidently  proving  that  such  commons  are  worth  cultivating, 
and  are  cultivated  to  the  advantage  of  the  encroachers. 
Another  objection  is,  that  agricultural  produce  being  already 
too  abundant  for  the  demand,  the  settlement  we  recomm^id, 
by^  rendering  it  still  more  abundant,  would  make  the  con- 
dition of  the  farmer  still  worse ;  and  thus,  while  it  benefited 
one  class,  it  would  injure  another.  This  objection  is  plausible. 
The  practical  refutation  of  it  might  be  difficult,  but  we  think 
it  might  be  overcome.  Let  us  suppose  one  hundred  families 
settled  on  some  waste  land  in  this  country,  part  of  them  em- 
ployed in  raising  com  and  other  articles  of  food,  and  the  rest 
in  the  manufacture  of  tlie  rude  and  simple  articles  which  men 
in  the  lowest  rank  require :  in  this  way,  there  would  be  an 
interchange  among  themselves,  but  no  additional  supply  of 
any  kind  brought  into  the  market ;  consequently,  their  labour 
would  not  interfere  with  the  labour  of  any  other  part  of  the 
community.  We  have  not  time,  nor  room,  to  dwell  on  the 
details  of  such  a  plan ;  but  we  are  convinced,  not  only  that  it 
is  practicable,  but  that  all  objections  to  it  might  be  obviated. 

Mr.  Allen,  in  his  pamphlet,  «  Colonies  at  Home,"  to  whidi 
we  adverted  in  our  last  Number,  strongly  recommends  a  similar 
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plan ;  but  he  does  not  extend  it  so  far  as  we  have  tlone :  he 
would  have  them  merely  agricultural  colonies.  To  these  the 
objections  we  have  noticed  apply,  but  not  to  the  colonies  we 
have  recommended,  in  which  all  iJie  colonists  required  would 
be  supplied  by  their  own  labour ;  and  all  their  labour  pro- 
duced would  be  consumed  among  themselves.  Difiering^ 
however,  as  we  do  in  this  single  point  from  Mr.  Allen,  we 
most  strongly  recommend  his  pamphlet  to  our  readers.  It 
exhibits  all  that  calm,  deeply-seated,  and  practical  benevolence 
for  which  the  Society  of  Friends  (to  which  he  belongs)  are  so 
honourably  distinguished.  We  thoroughly  believe  him  when 
he  assures  us  that  the  degradation  in  character  and  condition 
of  the  peasantry  in  Ireland  *,  and  in  some  of  the  counties  of 
England,  has  for  years  anxiously  occupied  his  attention.  We 
give  such  extracts  as  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  nature  of  the  plan  he  recommends;  but  we  agam< 
strongly  urge  them  to  peruse  carefully  the  pamphlet  itself. 

"  The  objects  to  which  our  efibrts  must  be  directed  are  these : 

*M.  To  wean  the  poor  from  a  dependence  upon  the  parish,  and  what 
is  falsely  called  charity,  and  to  put  th'em  in  tne  way  or  providing  for  all 
their  wants  by  their  own  industry. 

'*  2.  To  enable  them  to  procure  an  education  for  their  children,  in  moral, 
religious,  and  industrious  habits. 

"  3.  To  raise  such  a  moral  and  independent  feeling  in  the  poor,  as  may 
induce  them  to  consider  it  a  disgrace,  and  shame,-  to  receive  alms  firom  the 
parish,  or  to  engage  in  marriage,  until  they  shall  have  made  a  reasonable 
provision  for  a  femily. 

*'  Every  poor  family  residing  in  the  country  should  be  furnished  with  a 
small  piece  of  ground,  and  instructed  in  the  means  of  cultivating  it  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  loan  of  a  small  capital  will  be  essential,  and  most 
be  provided  by  a  voluntary  association  of  benevolent  peisons  in  any  given 
district. 

**  As  decency  and  moral  habits  are  greatly  influenced  by  circumstances 
and  situation,  every  poor  famiiv  should  be  furnished  with  a  cottage,  con- 
taining a  sufficient  number  of  sleeping  apartments  to  admit  of  the  necessary 
separation  of  male  and  female  children :  there  should  be  a  good  supply  of 
water,  and  every  facility  given  to  insure  cleanliness. 

*'  A  Society  should  be  formed  in  the  district,  comprehending  a  space 
round  some  central  and  populous  village,  included  in  a  circle  made  by  a 
radius  of  two  miles,  which  should  be  called  the  Benevolent  Society  of 

:  a  visiting  committee  should  be  formed  of  persons,  of  all  religious 

denominations,  who  may  be  found  willing  to  exert  themselves  in  so  great 
an  object.  This  committee  should  subdivide  their  district  into  convenient 
portions,  abd  appoint  sub-committees  to  .each :  the  assistance  of  females  on 
these  committees  has  been  found  of  the  utmost  importance. 

*  In  the  introduction  he  informs  us  that  he  had  just  prepared  his  plan 
for  the  press,  when  he  was  induced  to  visit  Ireland,  where  ne  found  the 
poor  deeper  in  misery  and  destitution,  far  below  any  thing  he  had  witnessed 
among  the  poor  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
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"  One  great  object  of  thU  Society  misht  be,  to  encourage  the  formatioa 
of  an  association  among  the  poor,  for  their  mutual  benefit.  This  associa- 
tion would  give  each  family  an  interest  in  a  cow,  and  a  supply  .of  manure 
for  the  garden,  a  point  of  the  utmost  consequence,  as  without  an  arrange- 
ment for  a  regular  and  constant  supply  of  manure,  ail  plans  for  cultivatuig 
the  earth  mu»t  utterly  fail. 

**  It  has  been  found,  by  actual  experiment,  that  when  pains  are  taken  to 
dig  land  well  with  a  spade,  and  to  put  all  the  manure  i^on  it,  which  can 
be  obtained,  and  to  sow  and  plant  it  with  suitable  things,  that  a  small  gar- 
den, beside  furnishing  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  other  food  for  the  family, 
might  keep  a  pig  or  two ;  and  four  families,  each  having  a  garden  of  64 
rods  only,  by  appropriating  56  rods  of  their  garden  to  the  growth  of  cer- 
tain things  to  be  pointed  out,  would  be  able  to  keep  a  cow  all  the  year 
round. 

'*  A  cow  eats  about  a  hundred  pounds  weight  of  green  food  in  a  day  and 
a  night,  and  in  the  winter,  may  be  well  kept,  upon  a  daily  supply  of 

30lb.  of  yellow  beet  root. 
30lb.  of  turnips,  or  carrots,  or  parsnips. 
20lb.  of  potatoes  boiled,  or  steamed. 
7lb.  of  oat  straw. 
7lb.  of  hay. 
This  will  be  reckoned  a  very  large  allowance. 

*'  It  has  been  distinctly  proved  that  half  an  acre,  or  80  rods  of  land  of 
average  quality  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  cow,  provided  that  the  food  be  cut, 
and  brought  to  her,  in  a  place  where  she  shall  have  room  to  walk  about^ 
and  be  able  to  ^et  under  shelter  at  night,  and  in  rainy  weather ;  therefore;, 
if  sixteen  families  were  to  join  together  in  an  association  for  their  mutual 
benefit,  they  might  keep  four  cows  between  them ;  or  twenty  fiimilies,  five 
cows ;  twenty-four  families,  six  cows,  and  so  on.  The  following  is  a  sketch 
of  the  proposed  association : 

'*  An  association  shall  be  formed  of  agricultural  labourers  and  others^ 
under  the  name  of  the  Independent  Cottagers  of  ,  the  object  of 

which  shall  be  to  promote  the  comfort  ana  happiness  of  the  members,  to 
render  them  independent  of  parish  relief,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  some 
provision  aeainst  sickness  or  accident.  Every  memoer  on  admission  shall 
sign  the  following  engagement,  and  is  to  be  expelled  the  association  if  he 
break  it : 

'^  1.  To  observe,  strictly,  moral  conduct. 

**  9.  To  receive  no  allowance  whatever  from  the  parish. 

**  3.  To  cultivate  the  ^den  with  which  he  will  be  intrusted,  in  the  man- 
ner that  shall  be  prescribed.  To  underlet  no  part  of  it,  not  to  damage  or 
remove  any  shrubs,  or  trees,  and  to  keep  the  land  manured  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  proprietor. 

**  4.  To  send  all  his  children,  who  may  be  of  a  suitable  age,  to  the  schools 
of  industry,  unless  a  satisfactory  reason  why  they  should  not  be  given. 

*'  5.  To  observe  the  bye-laws  which  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  majority. 

"  Cows  ^hall  be  kept  in  the  proportion  of  one  cow  to  every  four  fami- 
lies. The  milk,  after  having  been  once  skimmed  for  butter,  shaH  be  equally 
divided  among  the  members,  as  shall  also  the  manure  from  the  cows. 

"  The  Benevolent  Society  of will  advance  the  money  for  cows, 

and  also  for  the  purchase  of  tools ;  and  hay  and  straw  for  the  cows  in  win- 
ter :  likewise  the  rent  of  the  gardens,  and  salary  of  the  daiirman,  and  will 
charge  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  butter  shall  be 
sold,  and  carried  to  the  credit  ot  the  account,  and  every  member  shall  pay 
sixpence  per  week  to  the  fund. 

**  Each  member  shall  be  equally  interested  in  the  stock  of  cows,  so  long 
as  he  keeps  up  his  contributions,  either  in  money  or  otherwise,  and  in 
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^troportion  as  the  debt  to  the  Benevolent  Society  is  discharged,  a  oorTe»- 
•ponding  portion  of  interest  shall  cease.  When  the  whole  shall  be  paid  off, 
the  cows  shall  become  the  property  of  the  association. 

^  Each  member  shall  be  furnished  with  a  garden,  consisting  of  64  rods  of 
ground,  which  shall  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  cultivated  in  the  follow*- 
ing  manner,  which  is  calculated  to  afford  food  for  the  cows,  both  in  winter 
and  summer,  or  in  any  other  manner  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proprietor,  or 
his  agent,  as  fiuther  experience  may  point  out.  Thirty-six  ro<u  must  be 
cultivated  for  food  for  the  cows,  vis. 

No.    1  to    8  Potatoes. 
9  to  1 4  Cabbage. 

15  to  16  Yellow  Beet. 

17  to  22  Turnips. 

23  to  24  Yellow  Beet. 

^5  to  30  Lucem. 

31  Parsnips. 

32  Carrots. 
33  to  36  Tares. 

37  to  44  Buckwheat. 

"^  Every  member  will  be  furnished  with  a  pig,  as  soon  as  his  garden  shaH 
be  in  a  state  to  keep  it ;  also  a  hive  of  bees,  and  necessary  tools ;  all  which 
he  is  to  pay  for  by  mstalments. 

**  The  whole  vear,  of  365  days,  shall  be  divided  into  1 85  days  of  summer, 
and  180  days  of  winter.  Every  member  shall,  during  the  185  days  of  sum- 
mer, beginning  on  the  20th  of  the  fifth  month  (May),  and  ending  on  the 
21st  of  the  eleventh  month  (November),  bring  or  send  to  the  dairyman 
twenty-five  pounds  weight  k]/(  good  green  food  per  day,  either  cut-grass, 
lucern,  tares,  cabbage,  yellow  beet  leaves,  or  mangel-wurzel  leaves,  or  any 
other  green  food  which  the  dairyman  shall  approve  of;  and  the  dairyman 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  reject  such  food  as  he  may  think  not  good  enough. 

''  Every  member  shall,  during  the  180  days  of  winter,  beginning  on  the 
2 1st  of  the  eleventh  month  (November),  and  ending  the  S(^  of  the  fifth 
month  (May),  brin^  or  send  to  the  dairyman 

5  pounds  of  boiled  potatoes. 

8  pounds  of  yellow  beet  root,  or  mangel-wurzel  root. 

8  pounds  of  Swedish  turnip  root,  or  parsnips,  or  carrots.*' 

Mr.  Allen  gives  short  and  judicious  directions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  manure,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  different  crops. 
The  following  extracts  deserve  attention : 

"  This  plan  is  adapted,  not  only  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  but  to  the 
labourer  in  manufactories  also,  where  ground  can  be  procured  within  two 
miles  of  his  work,  —  the  effect  upon  health  and  morals  would  be  incalcu- 
lable ;  and  if  a  season  of  distress  should  arise,  firom  a  stagnation  in  the 
current  of  trade,  the  workmen  would  not  be  in  immediate  danger  of 
starving,  as  has  often  been  the  case  with  the  miserable  silk-weavers  in  Spital- 
fields,  and  those  who  work  in  cotton  mills,  where  the  health,  comfort,  and 
morals  of  the  labourers  are  disregarded.  Labourers  with  such  a  cottage 
and  land  would  be  able  to  make  deposits  in  the  Savings'  Banks,  and  thus 
provide  for  sickness  and  old  age." 

**  As  the  moral  instruction  of  the  children  is  an  object  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, every  cottager  should  be  bound  to  pay  GtL  per  week  towards  an 
education  fund.  One  of  the  cottagers  should  have  a  school-room  capable 
of  holding  all  the  boys,  another,  a  room  cspMe  of  holding  all  the  girls,  and 
a  thurd,  a  room  for  an  infiunt  school.    One  of  the  cottagers  should  be  » 
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a  man  capable  of  teechinff  the  chililrea  reading,  writing,  and  aritbrneuc,  and 
other  branches  of  useful  knowlec^e,  as.  netting,  knitting,  &c.,  four  hours  a 
day,  for  which  he  should  receive  \0s,  per  week ;  this  would  leave  him  ample 
time  to  cultivate  his  farm.  A  female,  competent  to  the  care  of  a  girls* 
school,  should  receive  8t.  per  week  for  teaching  the  girU,  and  a  woman, 
of  kind  disposition,  7t.  per  week  for  taking  care  of  the  infant  school. 

"  The  boys,  whan  of  a  suitable  age,  should  be  employed  on  the  farm ;  they 
would  thus  become  skilled  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  most  profitable 
modes  of  cultivation.  The  writer  has  seen  a  girl  of  seven  years  old,  who 
had  been  taught  to  milk  a  cow,  and  could  do  it  as  well  as  a  grown  person. 

'*  Upon  this  system,  not  only  may  the  linen  weaver  be  provided  for, 
but  any  of  the  handicraft-inen  enumerated  at  page  19.  Thus  there  might 
be  a  village  of  shoemakers,  stocking  weavers,  or  any  other  trade.  In  the 
case  of  a  village,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  put  it  under  the  care  of  a 
committee  of  benevolent  persons  in  the  neighbourhood. 

**  The  theoretical  objection  which  has  been  made  against  providing  for  the 
comfort  of  the  poor,  that  they  would  thereby  increase  to  an  mconvenient  ex- 
tent, is  best  answered  by  matters  of  fact ;  with  regard  to  Ireland,  it  is  an  un- 
deniable fact,  that  the  increase  of  the  poor  population  is  greatest  of  all,  pre- 
cisely in  those  districts  where  the  means  of  support  are  the  least,  where  the 
ignorance  is  greatest,  and  where  the  poor  are  v^y  little  better  than 
savases ;  here  they  multiply  in  the  highest  ratio,  because  there  are  no  moral 
checks,  and  because  they  seem  to  consider  that  marriage,  and  a  family,  can- 
not sink  them  lower  in  the  scale  of  wretchedness.  The  fact,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  that  a  good  education,  and  a.  respectable  standing  in  society,  are 
actually  found  to  operate  as  a  moral  check  to  improvident  marriages ;  and 
we  may  very  fairly  calculate  upon  it,  that  a  young  man  and  young  woman, 
educated  as  the  poor  upon  this  plan  would  be  educated,  would  be  earnest 
to  save  money,  and  secure  a  situation,  where  they  ipight  live  in  the  same 
comfortable  and  respectable  manner  as  their  parents  had  done  be£bre  them. 
Instead,  then,  of  encouraging  emigration,  at  an  enormous  expense  per  head, 
rather  let  that  money  be  applied  in  the  establishment  of  colonies  at  home, 
and  the  increase  of  our  national  strength.  If  these  plans  were  judiciously 
pursued,  it  would  soon  be  found,  that  we  have  not  one  man,  woman,  or 
child,  too  many  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  countr^r  is  capable  of  supporting 
many  times  the  amount  of  its  present  population  in  high  comfort. 

Colonies,  somewhat  on  this  plan,  are  established  in  the 
Netherlands.  By  an  extract  from  a  Brussels  paper,  sent  us 
by  a  correspondent,  they  seem  to  be  going  on  well.  We 
snould  be  obliged  to  that  correspondent  to  send  us  some  in- 
formation respecting  the  period  and  cause  of  their  origin,  their 
precise  object,  and  any  other  particulars  he  may  deem  interest- 
ingand  instructive. 

This  is  rather  an  unpropitious  season  to  recommend  saving 
of  money  among  the  labouring  classes ;  but  as  we  hope  there 
are  still  many  who  have  the  power  to  save  it,  and  as  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  know  how  to  exercise  this  power  to 
the  best  advantage,  we  would  recommend  to  their  notice,  as 
well  as  to  the  notice  of  all  who  are  the  friends  of  the  labouring 
classes,  *^  The  Thoughts  on  the  Expedient  of  a  Greneral 
Provident  Institution  tor  the  Benefit  of  the  Working  Classes, 
by  James  Cleghorn,  Accountant  in  Ekiinburgh/'  This  pamphlet 
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is  evidently  the  production  of  a  maii  of  sound  sense,  enliglit* 
ened  views,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  state  and  charac* 
ter  of  the  people  for  whose  benefit  he  writes.  The  table  of 
contents  will  point  out  the  importance  of  this  pamphlet;  viz. 

"  Sect.  I.  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes,  —  II.  The  Means  which 
they  have  resorted  to,  to  protect  themselves  against  want,  and  to  improve 
their  Condition.  —  III.  A  General  Provjdent  Institution,  under  the 
.Authority  of  Parliament,  suggested.  APPENDIX.  No.  I.  Tables  and  Ex- 
amples of  Contributions  and  Allowances.  —  II.  Notices  of  the  Acts  relating 
to  Friendly  Societies  and  Savings  Banks." 

And  the  following  extract  will  pohit  out* the  nature  and  object 
of  the  particular  plan  he  recommends :  — 

^*  The  business  of  the  institution  would  thus  fall  to  be  arranged  under 
two  great  departments,  viz.  the  Banking  and  the  Assurance  department. 
Of  the  former,  which  should  be  confined  to  receiving  small  sums,  miproving 
them  at  compound  interest,  and  returning  them  on  demand,  or  after  a  few 
days'  notice,  it  is  unnecessar}'  to  say  any  thing.  But  as  to  the  latter,  or  the 
Assurance  department,  the  following  Suggestions  may  not  be  unworthy  of 
consideration. 

**  Ut,  The  first  question  necessarily  is^  what  are  the  riskfl  to  be  covered 
by  the  proposed  assurance  department  ?  And  to  this  I  would  answer 
generally,  the  risks  commonly  taken  by  life-assurance  companies  at  present, 
with  the  addition  of  Health  Assurance,  or  allowances  in  sickness.  A  weekly 
allowance  in  sickness,  an  annuity  payable  weekly  in  old  age,  or  after  60, 
and  a  sum  to  be  paid  at  death,  which,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  contributor, 
might  be  converted  into  a  life-annuity  to  his  widow,  according  to  her  a^e 
at  the  time,  or  applied  in  any  other  way  which  he  might  direct ;  —  tne 
business  of  the  assurance  branch  would  probably  be  confined  to  these.  A 
small  payment  for  the  funeral  of  a  wife,  or  child,  might  also  be  assured  by 
itself;  but  this  is  evidently  of  the  same  nature,  and  its  value,  or  the  annual 
contribution  necessary,  would  be  calculated  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
payment  at  the  death  of  the  contributor  himself.  * 

*'  2(f.  The  risks  to  be  covered  should  have  each  of  them  a  separate  rate 
of  contribution,  and  not  be  paid  for  in  one  sum,  and  without  distinction,  as 
in  Friendly  Societies. 

**  3d,  Any  one  risk  should  be  covered  by  itself;  a  person,  for  instance, 
mieht  purchase  an  aJlowance  in  sickness,  or  an  annuity  for  old  age,  or  a  sum 
to  be  pdd  at  death,  —  any  one  of  these  without  the  other  two,  or  any  two 
of  them  without  the  third. 

'*  4M.  It  has  been  mentioned  as  a  necessary  condition,  that  the  institu- 
tion should  be  open  to  all,  without  distinction  of  sex,  a^  employment,  or 
religious  denommation ;  but  iu  the  assurance  transactions,  an  exception 
must  be  made  of  what  are  deemed  bad  lives,  in  the  case  of  allowances  in 
sickness  and  at  death ;  and  this  further  exception  belongs  to  the  verjr  na- 
ture of  the  institution,  which  is  not  intended  for  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks ;  namely,  that  the  sums  to  be  assured  shall  not  exceed  what  may  ap- 
pear suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  For  want  of  this 
necessary  limitation,  the  public  have  been  sustaining  a  considerable  loss  of 

**  *  For  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  each  of  these  kinds  of 
assurance,  according  to  the  Tables  of  the  Highland  Society,  see  the  Ex- 
amples in  Appendix,  No.  I." 
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interest  in  the  case  of  the  Savings'  Dfmks,  which  the  late  act  (5th  Geo.  IV. 
C.62.)  provides  against  in  future. 

.  '*  5th.  The  institution  should  be  bound,  on  three  months'  notice  to  that 
effect,  to  purchase  the  interest  or  the  policy  of  the  assured  at  its  &ir  value, 
less  by  a  deduction  of  a  per  centage  to  cover  the  charges ;  but  with  such 
exceptions  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  fraud.*  The  purchase-money, 
whatever  might  be  its  amount,  should  be  allowed  to  be  re-invested  in  the 
Banking  department. 

"  6th.  The  depositor  in  the  Banking  department  should  be  at  liberty  at 
any  time,  subject  to  the  exception  of  being  a  bad  life,  to  transfer  the  whole ' 
or  any  part  of  his  deposits,  or  the  interest  thereof,  to'  the  Assurance  de- 
partment, as  the  single  payment,  or  annual  premium,  for  any  one  or  more 
of  the  allowances  before  mentioned. 

**  1th.  Friendly  Societies  and  Savings'  Banks  should  be  allowed  to  subscribe 
their  funds  into  this  institution ;  the  members  of  such  Friendly  Societies  to 
have  such  allowances  as  any  other  individuals  at  their  age  might  obtain  for 
the  sums  so  subscribed.  The  church-wardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor 
also  might  be  allowed  to  purchase  annuities  for  such  paupers  as  were 
likely  to  be  permanently  burdensome  to  the  parish." 

We  have  thus  gone  into  a  subject  which  every  day  becomes 
more  important  and  serious,  because  every  day  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes  seems  to  be  sinking.  If  any  thing  we 
have  suggested  tend,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  point  out  a 
method  by  which  this  degradation  of  character  and  condition 
may  be  arrested,  we  shall  deem  the  labour  we  have  bestowed 
on  these  papers  not  niis-spent. 


Art.  II.      Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London* 
Vol.  VI.  Part  iV.     London,  January,  1827. 

Twenty-three  papers,  above  a  dozen  of  which  are  by 
practical  gardeners,  and  the  rest  chiefly  by  officers  or  servants 
of  the  Society.  The  plates  are  a  diagram  register  of  the  rain 
gauge  and  thermometer,  a  tree  poeony,  melon  pits  by  Mr.  Hay- 
thorn,  similar  to  those  in  his  communication  to  us  (p.  279.), 
and  plums. 

4*0.  Method  of  cultivating  the  Nofih  American  and  other  Hardy 
OrchidSous  Plants.  By  Mr.  Stewart  Murray,  C.M.H.S.  Curator 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Glasgow.    Read  February  7.  1826. 

Place  on  a  well-sheltered  border,  facing  the  south,  a  glass- 
frame  9i  feet  wide,  2J  feet  high  at  the  back,  15  inches  high  in 

^  *  A  regulation  of  this  kind,  which  has  been  adopted  bv  some  recently 
established  Assurance  Associations,  is  very  much  wanted.  The  members  of 
Friendly  Societies  at  present  commonly  lose  all  benefit  from  their  conpi- 
butions  when  they  leave  the  country,  or  even  their  parish,  or  enter  into  the 
army  or  navy;  and,  what  is  a  still  harder  case,  whenever,  from  poverty, 
they  are  unable  to  continue  them." 
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fron^  and  of  any  required  length ;  dig  out  the  original  soil; 
within  the  frame  to  the  depth  of  1 6  inches,  and  fill  up  to  the 
old  level  with  the  following  compost ;  viz.  one  third  leaf  mould, 
one  third  turfy  peat  recently  taken  from  the  moor,  the  remain- 
ing thii-d  half  sphdg^num,  (that  is,  living  plants  of  bog  moss,) 
and  half  sand,  the  whole  well  broken  and  mixed  together,  but 
not  sifted.  In  this  the  roots  are  planted,  and  some  care  taken 
to  keep  the  surface  higher  for  those  kinds  which  require  less 
moisture,  such  as  Cyprip^ium  arietinum  and  others.  Regular, 
watering  andocasional  shading  is  necessary;  and  sufficient  air 
must  be  admitted  to  prevent  the  plants  from  being  drawn. 
The  plants  flower  in  the  early  part  of  summer :  —  in  autumn 
the  old  stems  are  cut  away,  and  a  slight  dressing  of  the  compost 
given,  and  during  hard  frost  the  frame  has  a  covering  of  mats. 
A  North  American  summer  and  winter  are  thus  successfully 
imitated,  and  the  American  Orchiddae  cultivated  with  the  most 
complete  success.         (To  he  continued.) 


Art.  III.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardefiingy  Agriculture,  Botany ^ 
Rural  Architecture,  Sfc.  published  since  February  last,  mthsome. 
Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

British. 

Curti^t  Botanical  MacasAne,  or  Flower  Garden  displayed;  New  Series. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker,  hi  8vo.  No.  III.  3s.  6d.  coloured ;  5s.  plain. 

No.  TIL  for  March,  contains 

2720  to  2726. — ^Prot^a  longi/olia,  Dichoris6ndra  ox^'p^tala,  Justicia  spe- 
d6sa,  Bep6nia  undul&ta,  Conospdrmum  taxif61ium,  Gesn^iia  aggregate,  and 
Habenina  leptoc^ras. 

No.  IV,  for  April,  contains 

2727  to  27i?8, — Cary6car  nuciterum,  Souari,  or  Butter  Nut  of  the  shops, 
1 6  and  4,  and  Rhiz6bol6ce.  Arborescent,  the  tree  attaining  a  very  considerable 
size ;  native  of  S.  America.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  the  calyx  two  inches 
broad ;  the  corolla  consists  of  five  large  elliptical  concave  petals,  purplish 
brown  outside,  and  yellow  and  red  inside  f  stamens  exceeding  4900.  This 
plant  has  not  been  introduced  in  a  living  state,  but  the  present  figure  is  fi-om 
drawings  by  the  Rev.  Landsdown  Guilding  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent. 
{Oard.  Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  1 95.)  The  kernel  of  the  butter  nut  is  said  to  be  of 
a  pure  ivory  white,  soft  and  fleshy,  somewhat  oily,  and  of  a  very  agreeable 
flavour ;  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  London  fruit-ehops. 

2729  to  2733. — Maxill^a  Park^  Ne6ttta  grandifl6ra,  Houtt/nia  cor- 
d4ta,  Scaev61a  Koenleii,  and  Cainpanul&ta  Prismatocarpus. 

That  distinguished  botanist.  Dr.  Hooker,  having  undertaken  the  editor- 
ship of  this  parent  of  botanic^  periodicals,  has  conferred  on  it  a  new  inter- 
est and  vigour,  such  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  from  the 
author  of  the  *  Exotic  Flora."  One  feature,  which  we  entirely  approve,  is 
the  introduction  of  figures  and  descriptions  of  plants,  which,  though  not 
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yet  introduced  in  a  living  stated  ore  of  paiticnklr  interest  to  all  readers  con- 
nected with  the  commerce  of  the  country  or  its  foreign  possessions.  The 
Butter  Nut,  above  described,  is  an  example  of  thb  improvement. 

Edwards's  BoUtmcal  Register.    Continued  bv  John  Lindley,  Esq.  F.L^ 

In  8V0.  Numbers.  4«.  coloured. 

No,  CXLV,  for  Marckf  coniains 

1041  to  1050.—- Mj^tus  ?  obscdra;  (the  ?  indicates  a  doubt  whether  it  be 
really  a  species  of  Myrtle,  the  seeds  not  having  vet  been  examined)  Geis- 
somlria  longifl6ra,  Ox&lis  ten^ra,  Cfit6ria  virgitii&na,  Fdchsia  parviflora, 
CHnum  sumatr&num,  Oncidium  div^c&tum. 

No.  CXLFLfor  Aprils  contains 

1051  to  1058. — Dodonse^/i  obMngifolia,  Fuchsta  gracilis  var.  multii16ra,  a 
small  bush  resplendent  with  purple,  green,  and  crimson,  raised  from 
Chilian  seeds  in  1824;  easy  culture.  Gon61obus  grandifi6nis,  Oxytropis 
Lamb^r/i,  and  Tradesdmtsa  vii^fnica  var.  piMsa. 

^sculus  cdrnea,  flesh-coloured  horse-chestnut,  "^  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  our  hardy  trees ;  resembling  the  common  horse-chestnut  in 
general  appearance,  but  smaller,  and  bearing  a  profudon  of  fine  bunches  oi 
rich  flesh-coloured  flowers."  Whoever  has  a  /common  horse-chestnut  in 
his  garden  may  have  buds  of  this  new  species  inserted  in  the  side  shoots  in 
July  next,  which,  in  the  spring  following,  would  probably  flower.  Plants 
may  be  had  at  Messrs.  Loduigcs ;  but  the  planting  season  being  past,  cut- 
tings may  be  asked  for  from  the  Chiswick  Garden,  from  whence  the 
fig.  in  the  Botanical  R^stei'  was  taken.  All  th^  horse-chestnuts  are  beauts 
fiu,  but  this  species  is  eminently  so.  See  Amott  in  Jam.  Phil.  Jour.  Mar.  1 827. 

Nicoti^imi  multivalvis,  white  Columbia  tobacco,  a  handsome  hardy  an- 
nual, with  an  intolerably  offensive  odour.    Triumf^tta  microp^tala. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  most  of  the  figures  in  this  and  the  preced- 
ing Number  are  from  plants  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society :  it  is 
mnch  better  that  a  Society  should  encourage  others  to  do  things  than  atteoipt 
them  themselves.  We  hope  the  projected  qufirto  work  on  plants  which 
flower  in  the  Chiswick  garden  will  never  see  the  light ;  it  would  indeed  be 
most  impolitic,  as  well  as  improper,  to  attempt  sucn  a  work  when  wc  have 
already  so  many  publications  having  the  same  object  in  view,  and  perfectly 
well  conducted.  At  no  former  period  has  this  country  displayed  such  a 
number  and  variety  of  elegant  and  useful  botanical  periodicals ;  antl  as 
some  of  them  are  within  the  reach  of  every  reader,  we  may  reasonably 
Hope  for  the  wide  diffusion  of  .this  branch  of  science  and  taste. 

Botanical  Cabinet,  By  Messrs.  Loddiges.  In  4to.  and  8vo.  Parts. 

5s.  and  2s.  6d. 

Part  CXIX.for  March,  contains 

.  U81  to  1190. — O'robus  sylvaticus,  Patersonia  glauca,  0rnitli6i?alum  au- 
reum.  An  elegant  bulbous-rooted  free  flowering  plant,  native  of  the  Cape 
Gnldia  ochroleuca,  Plectranthus  australis,  Erica  epistoniia,  MagnohV*  yulan, 
Derfon.y  {yu  puri)le,  and  Ian  lily,  the  name  ap{)lied  by  the  Chinese  to  the 
purple  Magnolia,  but  by  some  ficcidcnt  given  to  this  species  when  first 
mtroduced ;  pack  is  white.  J.  ]\f .  Perhai>s  Mr.  Salisbury's  specific  name 
conspicua  is  on  this  account  preferable,)  native  of  China,  iutroduced,  in 
1780^  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  but  little  known  during  twenty  years  afterwards ; 
a  beautiful  tree,  height  thirty  or  forty  feet,  perfectly  harjy ;  flowers  in 
At>ril»  covered  with  wjiite  tulips,  having  a  fine  delicate  fragraupc.  luarcli- 
ingon  the  M.  purpurea,  fresh  loam  with  a  little  peat.  'O'phrys  al|«na, 
Polygala  cordifolia,  Poiithieya  pctiolata. 
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Pari  CXX.  for  April,  cotUaing 

11^1  to  1200. — ^Albuca  major,  Leptosp^rmum  lanlgenim,  Llniim  Trig]^« 
num,  £r(ca  rpanicul&ta,  ThuDb^i^  cocclnea.  From  seeds  from  Calcutta, 
stove,  climbing  plant,  flowers  freely  in  autumn,  cuttings,  light  rich  loam ; 
"  a  charming  acquisition,  the  blossoms  being  particularly  beautiful  and 
striking.*'  Dichorisdndra  tbvvsif61ia,  Bau^ra  huinilis,  Cam^lta  jap6nica, 
Per86onta  spathuldta,  Amaryflu  solandraef^lia. 

This  part  completes  the  twelfth  volume  of  this  admirably  executed  and 
truly  cheap  pubucation.  The  small-sized  paper  edition,  containing' ten 
plates,  a  part  of  each  of  which  is  coloured,  ana  which,  to  our  taste,  is  more 
interesting,  and  to  young  persons  studying  drawing  certainly  more  useftil, 
than  if  the  plates  were  completed,  costs  only  2t,  6d. !  To  complete  the 
colouring  of  these  plates,  and  add  MS.  notes  in  the  margin,  would  be  a 
charming  and  instructive  female  exercise. 

Geranidcea.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.  In  Numbers.  5s,  each. 
No.  LXXXVILfor  Marcht  contains 
545  to  548.  — Cicdnium  crevatum,  Pelarg6nium  peduncul&tum,  caryo- 
phyll&ceum,  and  Southcote^ntim. 

iVb.  LXXXFIILfor  Aprils  contains 
349  to  352, — ^Pelarg6nium  Francisii,  Ciconium  Bentincktaittfin,  Pelarg6- 
mum  abrotanif61ium,  and  ramfgerum. 

The  British  Flower  Garden,  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.  In  6vo. 

Numbers.  5s.  each. 
No.  XLIX.Jbr  March,  contains 
193  to  196. — Chrysanthemum  tnpartitum,  perennial, yellow  flowers,  which 
appear  in  winter  if  protected  uncier  glass,  introduced  from  China,  a  few 
years  back,  by  Mr.  Brookes,  of  the  Ball's  Pond  nursery,  Islington;  hardy,  but 
not  handsome ;  Lath  vrus  mut4bilis ;  hardy,  perennial,^  two  to  three  feet 
hi^h,  purple  flowers,  handsome ;  Yiicca  acumin&ta,  resembles  a  weak  plant 
orYucca  glori6sa ;  Primula pracnl tens,  var.  albiflora,  white-flowered  Chmese 
primrose,  sub-perennial,  thriving  well  in  pots  in  a  light  window  of  a  warm 
room,  or  in  the  greenhouse,  where  it  will  flower  nearly  all  the  winter.  Seeds 
ripen  plentifully.  —  Worth  purchasing. 

No,  VI, for  Aprily  contains 
197  to  300. — Leonurus  heterophyllus,  various  leaved  mother-wort.  La* 
ttt&t»,'aimual,  stem  two  feet  hi^h,  flowers  numerous,  pink,  pretty ;  raised  in 
1825  from  seeds  from  the  Brazils  sown  on  a  hot-bed  or  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  when  of  sufficient  size,  to  be  planted  out  in  the  flower  borders,  where  it 
will  continue  to  flower  all  the  summer ;  Mandrag6ra  prae^cox,  early  flower- 
ing Mandrake,  Solandse,  raised  from  seed  from  Switzerland,  flowers  yellow, 
succeed  well  in  a  rich  light  soil,  but  requires  a  little  covering  in  winter ; 
(yrdiis  Schleich^ri,  Schleicher's  O.,  Orchiddse,  bulb  from  Switzerland, 
flowers  in  April  and  May,  purple,  thrives  in  light  loam,  peat,  and  sand ; 
IMphntf  h^brida,  Hybrid  D.,  Tnymel^,  flowers  in  February  under  glass, 
probably  in  April  in  the  open  air,  numerous,  flesh-coloured  flowers,  lately 
received  from  France  under  the  name  of  the  Dauphin's  Daphne,  without 
doubt  of  hybrid  origin ;  a  very  desirable  evergreen  shrub,  sweet-scented, 
beautiful,  readily  increased  by  ^railing  or  inarching  on  the  common  Wood 
or  spurge  laurel,  succeeds  well  m  a  light  sandy  soil. 

Cistine€B,    By  Robert  Sweet,  FJL.S.     In  8vo.  Numbers  every  alternate 

Month.  58,  each. 

No,  XI,  for  March,  contains 

41  to  44. — Helidnthemum  Sedif61ium,  an  annual,  with  yellow  flowers,  a 

native  of  England ;  Ctstus  obtusif61ius,  a  pretty  bush,  eighteen  inches  high, 

covered  with  white  flowers  a  poo(t  part  of  the  summer,  frame,  cuttings ; 
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H.  frauiien^se,  slender,  yellow  flowers  in  autumn,  frame  cuttings ;  C.  inc&r- 
nu8,  shrubby,  large  purple  flowers,  curious  and  showy. 

Flora  Australdiica  ;  or  the  Plants  of  New  Holland  and  tlte  South  Sea  Islandg. 
By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  In  8vo.  Numbers  Monthly.  5s.  each ;  a  Volume 
to  contain  25  Numbers. 

Mr.  Sweet  is  so  generally  known  as  an  accurate  and  skilful  botanist  and 
cultivator,  that  any  work  by  him  is  certain  of  being  well  received  by  the 
public.  The  department  of  exotic  vegetation  on  which  he  has  now  entered 
IS  one  of  the  highest  interest ;  it  belongs  to  the  opposite  part  of  the  globe, 
and  has  an  aspect  of  singularity  and  beauty  peculiar  to  itself.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  plants  which  he  will  describe  will  consist  of  evergreen  free- 
nowerinfi  stirubs,  handsome  in  everjr  stage  of  their  growth;  sometimes 
singular  m  foliage ;  generally  eleeant  in  form ;  curiously  beautiful,  rich,  or 
brilliant,  when  m  flower ;  and  the  flowers  in  many  cases  are  highly  odori- ' 
ferous*.  Most  of  these  plants  are  more  hardy  than  natives  of  the  Cape ; 
the  whole  may  be  kept  in  a  sunk  pit  in  a  dry  soil ;  or  if  in  a  wet  soil  with 
hollow  walls  and  a  hollow  bottom,  well  covered  in  severe  weather ;  and 
Mr.  Sweet  observes,  that  "  many  of  them  will  succeed  in  the  open  border 
by  the  side  of  a  wall,  to  be  slightly  covered  in  winter,  and  probably  with- 
out any  covering  in  the  more  southern  counties."  Their  being  evergreen, 
handsome  in  every  stage  of  their  growth,  so  hardy  as  not  to  require  fire 
heat,. and  at  the  same  time  sin^ar  and  rare,  are  circumstances  which 
place  them  in  the  highest  class  of  greenhouse  or  conservatory  plants. 

No.  I.  to  be  published  in  June,  contmns 

1.  Corr<^a  pulch^lla,  8  and  1,  and  RutAcese  Diosm^.  A  handsome 
flxowing  erect  bushy  shrub,  thickly  clothed  with  leaves,  and  scarlet  tubular 
nowers ;  from  Kangaroo  Island,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  New  Holland,  in  1824, 
«*  byMr.  AVilliam  Baxter,  C.M.H.S.,  the  indefati^ble  collector  of  F.  Hench- 
man, Esq.F.L.S.  H.S.,and  raised  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  J.  Mackay,  F.L.S.  H.S., 
at  Clapton."  Flowers  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  light  tuny  loam,  peat, 
and  sand ;  very  hardv,  and  believed  capable  of  enduring  our  winters  if 
planted  by  the  side  of  a  wall  in  a  south  aspect. 

2.  Plagiol6bium  choriz^ma:f61ium,  17  and  10,  and  Legumindsse  Papilion- 
4ces,  an  erect  shrub,  crowded, with  prickly  leaves,  and  profqse  in  deep  blue 
pea  blossoms.  From  New  Holland,  and  raised  at  Clapton  as  before.  The 
generic  name  is  given  by  Mr.  Sweet,  and  composea  of  the  Greek  words 
plagios,  transverse,  and  lobos,  a  pod. 

5.  Dry4ndr/z  longifolia,  4  and  1,  and  Proteacea: ;  a  stout  handsome  ever-  • 
green  shrub,  with  leaves  remarkable  for  their  singularity  and  elegance,'  and 
terminal  flowers  consisting  of  a  close  brush-like  bunch  of  stamens  with 
yellow  anthers.     From  Lewin's  Land,  in  1 805,  figured  from  the  Bristol 
nursery  of  Mr.  Miller. 

4.  £p4cris  impress^a,  5  and  1,  and  Epacrldese;  an  elegant,  upright,  slender- 
branched  shrub,  like  a  heath  on  a  large  scale,  profuse  in  tubular  flowers  of 
a  fine  lake  colour.  From  Van  Diemen's  Land,  by  Baxter,  and  raised  at  the 
Clapton  nursery.  Light  sandy  peat  well  drained.  Generic  name  from  epi, 
upoiij  and  akros,  the  summit,  from  inhabiting  the  tops  of  mountains. 

The  Botanic  Garden,  By  B.  Maund.  In  small  4to.  Numbers  Monthly. 

\s.  6d. 

No.  XX  VII,  for  Inarch,  contains 
105  to  108. — ^Atr6pa  bellad6nna.  Polygonum  divaric&tum,  Eupat6rium 
macul4tum,  Di4nthus  hispdnicus. 

No.  XX  Fill,  for  April,  contains 
109  to  112. — Sol&num  dulcam&ra,  Diphn^  Tarton-raira,  Fum4ria  lut6^ 
Lflium  canad^nse. 
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Since  its  commencement,  this  publication  has  greatl}'  improved  in  the 
execution  of  the  plates,  and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  it  has  a  very  exten- 
sive sala.  Its  low  price,  and  the  very  judicious  manner  in  which  the  letter- 
press is  composed,  giving  the  derivation  of  the  name,  historical  notices, 
descriptive  traits,  and  culture,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  the  means  of  ori- 
ginating a  taste  for  botany  among  a  new  class  of  readers. 

Medical  Botany;  or  Figures  and  Descriptions,  towards  a  System  of 
V^table  Toxicology  and  Materia  Medica,  &c.  By  John  Stevenson,  M.D., 
and  James  Morss  Churchill,  Esq.,  Surgeon.    In  Monthly  Numbers,  3s,  CtL 

No,  IT.  for  February  contains 

Leoutodon  Tardxacum,  a  gentle  aperient  and  diuretic ;  DatHtra  Strmno* 
muniy  originally  imported  from  Amenca,  but  first  cultivated  in  this  comitry 
firom  seeds  that  were  brought  from  Constantinople,  about  1597.  It  is  now 
naturalized,  and  met  with  in  waste  places,  and  near  gardens.  Stram6nium 
produces  intoxication,  delirium,  loss  of  memory,  sometimes  transitory  and 
sometimes  permanent;  convulsions,  &c.  and  death.  ^  Of  the  intoxicating 
quality  of  meir  native  species  of  Stram6nium,  the  women  in  some  of  the 
Asiatic  Islands,  we  are  informed  by  travellers,  so  dexterouslv  avail  them- 
selves, as  not  onlj^  with  impunitv  to  use  the  most  indecent  n'eedoms,  but 
even  to  enjoy  their  gallants  in  tne  company  of  their  husbands,  who,  being 
presented  with  a  proper  quantity  of  this  soporific  and  Lcthsean  drug,  are  at 
first  seized  with  a  fatuity  and  pleasing  delinum,  which  are  soon  followed  bv 
those  very  convenient  symptoms,  stupor,  and  a  total  want  of  recollection  v* 
and  so  general  was  this  credulity  in  former  times,  that  the  Ro^al  Society 
gravely  enquired  of  Sir  Philberto  Veriiatd,  **  Whether  the  Indians  can  so 
prepare  the  stupif^ong  herb  Datdra,  that  they  make  it  lie  several  days» 
months^  or  years, according  as  they  will  have  it,  in  a  man's  body;  and  at  ttie 
end  kill  him  without  missing  half  an  hour's  time  ?" 

In  Virginia,  where  the  Stram6nium  b  called  the  Jamestown  weed,  the 
leaves  boiled  and  used  as  greens,  turned  some  soldiers  sent  thither  to  quell 
a  rebellion,  into  good-natured  fools,  fbr  eleven  days,  after  which  they  ^  re-, 
turned  to  themselves  again,  not  remembering  any  thing  that  had  passed.'* 
Dr.  Bartram,  of  Philadelphia,  was  called  to  a  chud  seized  with  idiotcy  with- 
out fever.  **  The  child  appeared  veiy  happy ;  talking,  laughing,  and  in 
constant  motion ;  yet  so  weak,  it  could  not  stand  or  walk  without  tottering. 
He  exhibited  an  emetic,  and  the  seeds  of  the  thorn  apple  were  rejected, 
after  which  the  child  recovered."  To  counteract  the  effects  of  8tram6- 
nium.  Read's  pump  or  emetics,  af  m  the  case  of  Atr6pa»  must  be  resorted 
to.    {Gard.  Mag.  p.  2 1 1 .) 

Spigelian  manl&ndica^  a  la%  perennial  handsome  flowering  American 
plant,  a  native  of  America,  m  the  specific  name  implies,  and  used  there  by 
the  Cherokee  In^ans,  as  c  vermifi^e. 

JEihiisa  cyn6mumy  foof  s  parsley,  a  well  known  native,  and  found  m  most 
gardens,  and  ory,  rich  arable  fields.      A  powerful  poison,  unattended 


plained  of  cramptf  in  the  stomach,  assumed  a  livid  hue,  and  died  at  midnight. 
Another  child,  mough  the  contents  of  his  stomach  were  rejected,  went  out 
of  his  senses,  but  by  great  care  ultimately  recovered.  Two  ladies  of  Castle 
Donnington  in  Leicestershire,  partook  of  some  salad,  into  which  some  fool's 
parsl^liad  been  put  for  comm5n  parsley ;  they  sufiered  a  ^eat  deal,  but 
ultimately  recovered.  An  account  of  this  case,  communicated  to  the 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal  (Vol.  XIV.  p.  425.)  by  Mr.  Stevenson  of 
Kegworth,  son-m-law  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Speechly,  of  Welbeck  Gardens, 

Vol.  II.  —  No.  7.  z 
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fint  brought  the  fanner  gentlenuoi  into  notice,  and  he  b  now  one  of  the 
most  eminent  surgeon  dentists  in  London. 

AmotL  Outlines  of  Botany ;  first  sketched  for  the  use  of  his  Nieces. 

London,  12mo.  pp.  28. 

A  neat  littie  production,  the  object  of  which  is  most  amiable.  Pew 
amusements  or  recreations  are  so  suitable  for  ladies  as  botany  and  horti- 
culture, and  yet  how  very  lew  lovers  of  flowers  and  gardens  give  elevation 
and  intensit)'  to  their  taste,  by  mingling  with  it  a  little  science  !  Systematic 
botany,  v^jetable  physiology,  the  practice  of  sketching  landscape,  and 
reading  poetry,  are  the  sources  of  associations  for  the  enjoyment  of  rural 
life. 

Ifoy,  Jamet^  C.  M.  H.  S.,  Gardener,  Totterdown-hill,  Bristol :  Two  Letters 
addressed  to  Joseph  S^ne,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 
BristoL  19mo.  pp.  IS. 

In  the  Introduction  and  first  Letter,  the  author  compliments  Geoi^  IV., 
Joseph  Siibine,  Esq.,  and  the  Managers  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  who 
"  so  essentially  contribute  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  world  at  lai*ge,  and  at 
the  same  time  advance  the  honour  of  God."  In  the  second  Letter  **  ani- 
mated by  a  sincere  desire  to  encourage  and  promote  every  experiment 
calculated  to  advance  the  improvement  of  any  system  of  gardening  which 
the  Horticultural  Society,  from  their  collected  opinion,  may  judge  proper  to 
adopt,**  and  hearinc  that  they  intended  to  erect  a  flued  widl  in  the  garden 
at  Odswidi,  he  sends  them  a  plan,  and  a  letter  of  remarks.  As  he  mis  not 
described  this  plan,  nor  given  a  fijgtire  of  it  in  his  publication,  we  are 
deprived  of  the  oenefit  of  knowing  his  ideas  on  that  subject.  We  can  add, 
however,  from  his  first  letter,  a  short  descrq>tion  of  Paradise,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hay,  was  "  a  garden ;  a  place  of  innocence,  of  uninterrupted 
peace  and  boundless  joy;  a  j^ace  of  inconceivable  fl;randeur,  dignity,  and 
transcendant  glory ;  of  mcomparable  and  supreme  dcusht,  and  indescribable 
and  never-en£ne  felicity."  We  cannot  agree  with  Air.  Hay,  that  this  was 
*  a  happy  situation,"  especially  for  **  mortal  man."  The  "  inconceivable 
grandeur,"  and  **  transcendant  glory,"  would,  we  fear,  press  rather  hard  on 
our  •'peace"  and  **  joy," —  force  us  to  conceal  ourselves  among  the  trees ; 
and,  perhaps,  ultimat^y  fiighten  us  out  of  the  garden.  We  are  happy, 
however,  to  concur  with  the  author  in  his  commendation  of  the  8tu<fy  of 
natural  philosophy  as  conducive  to  horticultural  improvement.  And 
though  we  cannot  exactly  desire  to  encourage  and  promote  *•  every  expe- 
riment which  the  Horticultural  Society,"  or  Mr.  H.,  or  anyone  else,  may 
••judge  proper  to  adopt ;"  yet  we  should  be  happy  to  receive  from  him  a 
copy  of  tiie  plan  of  his  hot^wall  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The  idea  o£ 
the  Horticultural  Society  advancing  the  ••honour  of  God,"  is  at  once 
philosophical  and  reli^ous ;  the  true  way  dther  for  a  society  or  an  indivi- 
dual to  worship  the  iSvine  Being,  is  to  pursue  unronittingly  their  vocation 
—  to  do  th«ir  duty.    God  is  honoured  by  them  that  honour  themselves. 

Tke  Traniacikms  of  the  JAmuBon  Socittv  of  London.  VoL  XV.  Ptot  L 

London.  4to.  iL  lOf. 

Nine  papers  on  Zoological  subjects,  and  one  a  Commentary  on  the 
Hortus  Malabaricus ;  the  latter  of  no  horticultural  interest. 

CtttaU^gue  of  the  Library  of  tke  Limuean  Society  of  London.    London. 

8vo.  St. 

Between  600  and  700  volumes  <^  botanical  and  zoological  books,  with  a 
few  on  relative  subjects. 
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Tr/maaetimu  of  the  HwHeultural  Society  of  London,   VoL  VI.  Part.  V. 
London.  4to.  1  pi.  coloured  figure  of  the  Mango. 

Five  p{^)erSy  title,  contents,  index,  &c.  The  substance  of  which,  and  the 
remainder  of  Part  IV.,  we  shall  give  in  next  Number. 

Jokngon,  Cuthheri  WU/iamy  Author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Uses  of  Salt  for 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Purposes,  &c. :  Observations  on  the  em- 
plo3rment  of  Salt  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  with  Directions  for 
Its  Application,  founded  on  Practice.  London,  pamph.  8vo.  pp.  16.  5d 
edit.  6d. 

A  very  similar  tract  to  that  of  Mr.  C  ally  us  (p.  212),  but  containing  more 
on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  salt  in  Hortici^ture.  The  object  in 
view  will  be  best  understood  by  the  following  letter,  to  which  we  beg  the 
particular  attention  of  ^  Agronome  :*' 

"  Great  Wiiham^  March  17, 1827. 

'^  Inclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  tract  upon  the  uses  of  salt  in  agriculture,  of 
which  I  beg  your  acceptance.  My  brother  has  arranged  it  for  general 
circulation  among  agriculturists ;  but,  containing  many  new  fkcts,  it  may  in 
some  measure  be  considered  as  an  appendix  to  his  essay  on  the  same 
subject.  Two  very  large  impressions  have  been  disposed  of.  I  will  take 
this  opportunity  to  observe,  it  you  will  allow  me  two  or  three  pages  of  your 
Magazine,  upon  some  of  the  diificulties  of  the  question ;  premismg  that  we 
have  no  interest  in  enforcing  salt  upon  the  attention  of  the  various  cultiva- 
tors of  the  son,  further  than  that  which  should  actuate  every  man  in  a 
cause  which  he  may  consider  is  for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  The  con- 
viction of  its  utility,  which  prompts  us  to  advocate  the  employment  of  salt 
as  a  manure,  is  tne  result  of  some  years'  experience,  and  is  not  founded 
upon  a  few  experiments,  limited  in  extent  and  locally  confined,  but  on  trials 
upon  acres  as  well  as  yards  of  surface — by  piactical  men  with  the  bushel, 
and  by  men  of  science  with  the  balance.  In  my  brother's  essay  are  detailed 
the  experiments  of  55  persons,  including  men  of  rank,  plain  agriculturists, 
and  scientific  experimenters;  thirteen  of  our  counties  have  been  the 
arenas  of  the  experiments.  Ekit  the  use  of  salt  as  a  manure,  is  not  confined 
to  England ;  it  extends  from  the  rice  powers  of  Hindostan  to  the  flax 
cultivators  of  America ;  it  has  been  apphed  with  advantage  to  the  fields  of 
France,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Nubia.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  aU 
testimony  from  the  Scriptures,  and  of  writers  but  little  inferior  to  them  in 
date,  there  is  not  a  publication  in  this  country  upon  the  general  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  from  Lord  Bacon,  in  1626,  to  the  present  day,  which  does  not 
advocate  salt  as  an  assistant  to  vegetation  in  some  form. 

'^  I  do  not  hesitate.  Sir,  to  state  as  my  conviction,  that  there  is  no  plant 
which  is  fostered  either  by  the  gardener  or  the  fiumer,  that  cannot  be 
benefited  by  a  judicious  application  of  salt;  this  is  an  axiom  which  Time, 
the  test  of  all  truth,  will,!  believe,  firmly  establish. 

''  It  is  a  misfortune  incident  to  all  projects,  that  patience,  and  a  desire 
prompting  to  the  determination  of  illustrating  truth,  are  mental  gifts  not 
^uite  so  **  plentiful  as  blackberries."  Prejudice  and  self-sufficiency,  the 
ofispring  of  ignorance  and  contracted  mental  powers,  unfortunatdy  are 
abundant. 

**  Facts  are  upon  record,  which  demonstrate  that  a  given  crop  on  a  given 
soil,  ii  benefited  by  the  application  of  salt  some  months  before  sowing. 
This  is  generally  the  case;  whilst  other  crops  on  the  same  soil  are  most 
benefited  by  having  it  applied  at  the  seed-time.  Some  crops  and  soils 
show  most  superiont>'  with  twenty  bushels  per  acre ;  others  are  most  pro- 
ductive with  five  bushels. 
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"  Crops  cultivated  for  seed,  seldom  or  never  show  any  superior  luxuriance 
after  the  first  stages  of  growth ;  if  they  do  even  then;  the  increase  is  in  the 
bulk  and  weight  of  the  seed. 

^  These  p^uliarities  are  the  foundation  of  the  opposition  to  the  employ- 
ment, of  salt  as  a  fertilizer.  How  few  farmers  will  take  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  these  points  !  How  few  will  follow  an  experiment  to  the  measure 
which  does  not  promise  anything  to  the  eye  !  How  few  will  vary  the  time 
and  quantity  of  the  application !  I  do  not  hesitate  to  saj,  that  ail  the  suc- 
cessful experiments  which  are  recorded  as  made  by  strictly  practical  men, 
are  entirely  the  results  of  chance ;  chance  determined  both  the  time  of 
applying  the  salt,  and  the  quantity  used.  Had  any  other  season  or  quantity 
been  casually  adopted,  the  result  mi^ht  have  been  un&vourable,  and  the 
experimenters  ranged  themselves  with  the  opponents  of  salt.  Another 
class  of  the  opponents  of  salt  manure,  are  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
devastating  effects  of  an  excess  of  salt ;  they  cannot  imagine  a  small  quan- 
tity can  benefit,  when  a  large  one  destroys.  Your  correspondent  **  Agro- 
nome,"  appears  to  be  an  opponent  of  salt  firom  all  the  above  causes.  He 
evidently  never  has  tried  an  experiment  with  salt ;  he  was  *'  twenty  j^ears 
ago"  self-sufficient ;  his  letter  teems  with  something  a  little  like  a  spirit  of 
prejudice,  and  he  holds  up  some  ash  trees  "whose  sap  was  completelv  con- 
verted into  brine,"  by  applying  salt  abundantly  to  their  man^exl  bark  and 
roots,  as  a  warning  extremely  notable.  His  detail  of  the  application  of  salt 
to  the  fallow  field,  is  decidedly  &vourable  to  its  employment.  There  b  one 
absurd  misrepresentation  in  hb  letter,  which  may  require  correction  ;  he 
observes,  "  Mr.  Johnson  says,  that  weeds  grow  more  luxuriously  on  walks 
after  having  been  killed  by  salt."    This  is  a  moderate  specimen  of  false 

Suotadon ;  mv  words  are,  "  Those  who  apply  salt  for  this  purpose,  (the 
estruction  of'^weeds  on  gravel-walks),  roust  repeat  the  application  at  least 
every  other  year  $  if  the  salt  is  not  in  excess,  it  promotes  thie  growth  of  the 
weeds,"  {Gard.  Mag,  vol.  II.  n.  2.)  —  not  those  which  have  been  destroved, 
but  others  which  will  succeecf  them.  In  his  remarks  upon  applying  salt  to 
pinks  and  carnations,  he  should  have  kept  in  mind  that  it  istne  practice  of 
Mr.  Hogg  of  Paddington,  and  not  my  own  .unadvised  recommendation. 

"  In  conclusion  let  me  observe,  that  we  ought  to  rejoice  to  observe  the 
gradual  sufilision  of  education,  and  the  mole-hills  of  prejudice,  and  the 
multitude  of  the  self-sufficient,  diminishing  in  the  same  ratio.  Our  gardens 
are  no  longer  under  the  direction  of  men  who  retain  their  profession  as 
unaltered  as  the  New  Zealand  savages  do  the  religion  of  thdr  forefathers; 
with  as  much  bigotry,  and  as  unenlightened.  Our  gardeners  are  now  men 
of  science,  and  friends  of  improvement ;  the  present  state  of  our  horticul- 
.ture  affords  us  overwhelming  testimonv  of  the  benefits  gained  by  this 
revolution ;  and  the  time  must  come  when  the  sons  of  our  agriculturists 
have  science  mingled  with  their  education,  with  at  least  as  mudi  justice  as 
their  daughters  are  instructed  in  music,  dancing,  and  languages.  When  that 
day  comes,  and  come  it  must,  every  proffered  improvement  will  receive  its 
due  share  of  examination.  Such  a  general  diffiision  o£  science  among  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  every  friend  of  his  country  should  endeavour  to 
promote;  for  it  will  not  be  until  then,  that  agriculture  can  acquire  the 
power  of  becoming  that  which  it  professes  to  be — the  art  of  obtaining  the 
best  crops  of  certain  plants  at  the  least  possible  expence. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  Ajc. 

«  ft  W.  Johnson." 
Extracii  from  the  Pamphlet,  Horticultube.  — •*  In  the  garden,  much 
^ood  itaay  be  effected  by  a  judicious  employment  of  common  salt.  I  am 
indebted  to  my  brother,  Mr.  George  Johnson,  for  several  important  expe- 
riments with  salt,  in  the  kitchen  garden;  they  were  made  with  much  care, 
and  I  can  vouch  for  their  correctness. 
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*^  The  soil  was  sandy :  and  I  abridee  from  this  paper,  read  before  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  r^ovember,  1821,  the  following  detoi}' 
of  the  result : 

"  Windtor  Beans. 

Produce  in  Bushels 
Experiment  per  acre. 

1.  Soil  without  anv  manure  ....        135^ 

2.  Soil  dressed  with  20  bushels  of  salt  per  acre,  week  before 

seed  time  .....        317 

**  Orwmt.  Tendered 

tons.  cwt>  qn.  Unu 

1 .  Soil  manured  with  20  bushels  of  salt  and  10  tons  of 

form-yard  manure        -  -  -  -    3  12    3  12 

2.  Soil  manured  with  12  tons  of  farm-yard  manure    -    2  10    2  19 

**  Carrot*.  Produce  per  acre* 

2  toni.  cwt  qn.  Ite' 

1 .  Soil  manured  with^  bushels  of  salt  and  20  tons  of 

manure  -  -  • 

2.  Soil,  20  tons  manure  only 

3.  Soil  manured  with  20  bushels  of  salt  only 

4.  Soil  without  any  manure 

*  Parsnips. 

1.  Yard  manure  20  tons,  salt  20  bushels 

2.  Yard  manure  20  tons 

"  Early  Potatoes. 
Experiment.  Produce  per  acre. 

"^^  bushels. 

1.  Soil  without  any  manure  -  -  -  308 

2.  Soil  manured  with  20  bushels  of  sal^per  acre  -  584 

''  Conclusion.  —  From  the  statements  whicn  I  have  now  been  enabled, 
through  the  kindness  of  niy  friends,  to  jay  before  the  farmer,  he  roust  agree 
that  the  use  of  salt  in  agnculture,  is  of  the  highest  importance :  he  must 
acknowledge  this,  unless,  indeed,  he  believes  that  all  those  who  have  tried 
salt  as  a  manure,  were  alike  deceived. 

"  That  salt  is  alike  beneficial  to  all  kinds  of  land,  and  at  all  times,  is  an 
assertion  too  absurd  to  need  refutation,  for  such  an  universal  property 
belongs  to  no  other  manure :  even  chalk  or  lime  will  not  suit  all  soils. 
Stable  manure  may  be  employed  without  benefit. 

^  When  chalk  is  applied  to  some  soils,  years  must  elapse  before  its  sood 
effects  are  visible  to  the  farmer.  '  And  yet,'  said  the  late  eloquent  Lord 
Erskine,  '  chalk,  which  has  caused  to  start  into  life  the  most  inert  soils,  is 
just  nothing  as  a  manure,  compared  with  salt.' 

'*  Now,  let  roe  ask,  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  chalk  as  a  manure, 
'had  its  earljT  advocates  decided  upon  its  merits,  without  first  emplo^^uic  that 
patient  spirit   of  investigation,  so  especially  necessary  in  all  agricultural 
pursuits  ? 

*'  Would  chalk,  or  gypsum,  or  lime,  or  bone-dust,  ever  have  been 
generally  employed  as  a  manure,  had  their  advocates  been  infected  with  a 
spirit  of  impatience,  and  proud  contempt  of  the  experiments  and  rules  of 
those  who  went  before  them  ?  Chalk  and  gypsum  had  their  opponents ; 
they,  too,  had  to  encounter  ignorance  in  all  shapes ;  but  they  triumphed  at 
last,  and  so  will  the  advocates  of  salt. " 

France. 

PoHtier,  P.H.,  senior.  Inspector  of  Woods  and  Waters;  MAnoir  sur  la 
Connaissance  des  Terres  en  Agriculture.    Paris.  8vo.  l/r.  50c. 

z  S       ' 
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The  first  part  of  a  more  eKtendve  work,  which  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  author  to  extend  to  every  department  of  Agriculture,  but  his  death, 
last  autumn,  limits  it  to  the  present  tract,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
practical  view  of  the  present  state  of  vegetable  physiolog}'. 

PuviSy  M,  A, :  Essai  sur  la  Marne.  Bourg.  8vo.  3jr, 

Marl  is  here  proved  to  be  of  no  use  applied  to  calcareous  soils,  bat  more 
or  less  useful  to  soils  of  every  other  description.  There  are  sandy  maris^ 
and  clayey  marls,  .and  the  soils  to  which  they  are  respectiveljr  applicable 
are  obvious  enough.  Marl  acts  as  an  improvement  of  tne  constituent  parts 
of  a  soil ;  not  like  dung,  which  is  positive  nutriment,  and  applicable  to  every 
description  of  soil  alike. 

Annuaire  de  la  Soci^t^  Royale  et  Centrale  d' Agriculture.  Paris.  iSmo. 

We  record  this  title,  for  the  sake  of  noticing  the  very  complete  orj^aniz- 
ation  of  this  Society,  which  was  instituted  in  1761,  was  suppressed  m  the 
troublous  times  of  1793,  revived  in  1798,  and  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing 
state.  After  a  list  of  the  Society,  is  given  a  table  of  their  correspondents, 
oi  which  there  are  some  in  every  department  of  France,  and  filfy  distri- 
buted over  every  part  of  the  world.  Tnen  follows  a  list  of  eighty-two  pro- 
vincial societies,  and  fifteen  foreign  societies,  with  which  they  are  in  reifjular 
correspondence ;  and  the  titles  of  nineteen  French  agricultural  periodicals, 
purchased  by  or  presented  to  the  Society.  If  agriculture  is  not  in  a 
prosperous  state  in  France,  it  is  not  for  want  of  societies  or  booksf  but  there 
IS  a  chasm  between  these  societies  and  the  people,  which  must  be  filled  up  by  the 
education  of  the  latter,  before  the  former  can  be  of  much  use.  All  societies, 
however,  are  useful  and  agreeable  to  those  who  associate ;  man  delights  in 
giving  utterance  to  his  ideas  on  subjects  to  which  he  is  much  attached ;  some 
who  .cannot  write  can  speak,  and  Uiose  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  do 
either,  can  show  something  worth  speaking  about.  Another  grand  support 
of  a  society,  is  the  idea  of  getting  something  considerable  for  little  or 
nothing  —  of  reaping  the  honoiu*s  of  science  and  patriotism,  where  we 
have  not  sown  the  seeds.  Some  men  are  content  to  shine  with  a  borrowed 
Hght,  and  those  who  would  never  have  been  heard  of  standing  alone,  be- 
come of  consequence  by  being  connected  with  others;  individuals  who 
have  no  power  singly,  become  formidable  en  maue;  and  a  society  with  its 
leading  spirit,  (without  which  it  is  nothing),  mav  in  some  respects  be  com- 
pared to  an  army  and  its  general  —  it  commands  the  respect  due  to  power. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  public  in  eveiy  country  feel  it  neces^tfy  to 
have  somethmg  to  look  up  to  —  some  peg  to  hang  their  j^A  on,  by  which 
they  may  be  saved  from  the  trouble  of  forming  an  opinion  of  their  own. 
As  this  class  should  be  gratified  as  well  as  every  other,  it  would  be  a  pity 
not  to  have  plenty  of  societies  —  in  France  and  £ngland  there  should  be 
plenty  of  every  thing. 

Soulange-Bodin,  M,  le  Chevalier^  P.  of  the  Linn.  Soc,  of  Paris,  M.  of  the 
R.  and  Central  Agricultural  Society,  F.H.S.  &c. :  Discours  sur  Tlmport- 
ance  de  THorticuIture,  et  sur  les  Avantages  de  son  Union  avec  les  Sciences 
Physiques.    Paris.     Pamph.     8vo.    pp.  20. 

An  eloquent  oration  by  our  excellent  correspondent  and  enthusiastic  hor- 
ticulturist and  patriot.  It  is  quite  heroiQ,  and  what  an  Englishman  would 
call  perfectly  French,  for  which  reason  we  like  it  the  better.  A  man  never 
displays  himself  with  so  much  effect,  as  when  he  appears  to  be  what  he 
really  is.  That  is  partial  criticism,  which  would  condemn  a  Frenchman 
because  he  is  not  like  an  Englishman ;  every  man  ought  to  be  compared 
with  himself  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  The  object  of 
this  discourse  is  to  excite  a  taste  for  horticulture  in  France,  for  which  pur- 
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poie  a  rapid  glance  b  taken  of  the  progress  of  the  art  in  ancient  and  modern 
times ;  or  the  eflbrts  now  making  in  different  countries ;  of  the  necessity 
and  advanta^  of  uniting  science  with  routine;  and  finally,  of  the  authoi^ 
entire  devotion  to  the  promotion  of  horticulture  in  his  garden  at  Fromont. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  he  is  about  to  establish  there  a  most  complete 
French,  German,  and  En^f^ish  garden  library,  and  as  every  description  of 
nursery  propagation  and  culture  is  carried  on  in  the  Fromont  Garden,  it 
will  be  an  excellent  school  for  young  English  gardeners.  It  will  also  be  of 
more  than  common  interest  to  foreigners  visiting  Paris.  Every  person  who 
has  been  at  Fromont,  speaks  of  the  liberality  and  high  spirit  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  the  magnificence  of  his  establishment. 

Germany. 

Meizger,  J.,  Gardener  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg : 

1.  Kuropaeische  Cerealien,  &c.  The  Cereal  Grasses  of  Europe,  considered 
with  reference  to  Botany  and  Agriculture.  Heidelberg.  Fol.  pp.  74. 
SO  lithog.  pis. 

The  species  and  varieties  described  are : 

Wheat.  THticum  vulg&re,  18  varieties:  tiirgiduni,  10  var.;  durum,  11 
var. ;  poldnicum,  5  var. ;  sp^lta»  7  var. ;  am^leum,  1 1  var. ;   monoc6ccon. 

Bye.    Sedde  cer&le,  4  var. 

Barley.  Hdrdeum  hex&stichon,  8  var. ;  vulgare,  5  var. ;  Ze6criton  ; 
distichon,  4  var. 

Oati,  Av^na  satlva,  2  var.;  orientdlis,  S  var.;  chin^nsb;  n6da;  fatua; 
br^vis. 

Bice.  Or^za  satlva,  2  var.  Canary  Com,  Ph&laris  canari^nsb.  Great 
Millet;  S(5rghum  vul^ire. 

Common  lifUlet.    P&nicnm  nuMceum,  5  var. ;  itilicum,  5  var. 

Maize.    Z6tL  Mays,  1 1  var. 

Three  species  of  Beech  Wheat,  (Poly^num  fiei^p^rum,  tartdricum,  and 
emargindtum,)  are  added ;  though  not  with  botanical  accuracy,  not  belong- 
ing to  Grramin<^ ;  the  leguminous  gpiins  are  omitted. 

M.Dureau  de  la  Malle  has  shown  it  to  be  highly  probable,  that  the  native 
country  of  the  Cereales,  and  especially  wheat  and  bariey,  is  the  Valley  of 
the  Jordan,  the  ch^n  of  Libdnus,  or  that  part  of  Palestine  and  Syria  which 
borders  upon  Arabia.    {Ed.  New  Phil.  Jour,  March  1827.) 

This  work  is  favourably  spoken  of  in  the  Isis,  one  of  the  best  German 
Reviews.  Professor  La  Uasca  is,  we  believe,  acquainted  with  a  greater 
number  of  varieties  of  wheat  than  are  above  enumerated. 

2.  Der  Rheinische  Weinbau,  &c.  The  Culture  of  the  Vine,  as  practised 
in  the  Countries  of  the  Rhine,  a  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise.  Hei- 
delbeig.   8vo.  8  lithog.  pis. 

Bechstein,  Dr.  J.  M. :  Forstbotanik,  &c.  Natural  History  of  the  Native 
Timber  Trees  of  Grermany,  and  of  some  Exotics  used  in  Forest  planting. 
Gotha.  8vo.  pp.  948.  9  pis. 

There  are  similar  works  by  Reum  of  Dresden,  and  Pemitzsch  of  Leipsic, 
but  that  of  Bechstein  is  recKoned  the  most  complete. 

Behlen,  S. :  Font  und  Jacdthiergeschichte,  &c.  A  Natural  History,  of  the 
Animals  which  live  in  tiie  German  Forests,  including  those  considered  as 
Grame,  and  Beasts  of  Chase.    Leipsic.  8vo.  2  rthlr.  16  gr. 

Anon:  Vollstsendiee  Anwetsunff,  Aurikeln,  Balsaminen,  &c.  Complete 
Directions  for  the  Culture  of  Auriculas,  Balsams,  Pinks,  and  other  Flo- 
rists' Flowers.   Ulm.   8vo.  48  kreutz. 
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Italy. 

Moretii,  Dr.  G.,  Editor,  Professor  of  Rural  Economy  in  the  V°*^^^y^ 
Pavia :  Biblioteca  Agraria ;  Agricultural  Library,  or  a  Collection  of  tselect 
Instructions  in  Rural  Economy.     Milan.    16mo.  Vol.  I. 
A  number  of  writers  are  employed  in  this  work,  which,  from  the  contwito 

of  this  first  volume,  promises  to  be  one  of  a  very  extensive  nature.  {Bui. 

U.  Nov.  p.  33S.) 

Sartorelii,  (?.  B. :  Observazioni  sopri  i  mezzi  di  conservare  i  Boschi  roe- 
cfiante  In  rcgolarita  dei  Tagli,  &c.  On  the  Preservation  of  Coppice 
\Vooi!8,  by  Me^.ns  of  regulating  the  Periods  of  felling.  Mibin.  8vo. 
pp.  74. 

Holland  and  the  Netherlands. 

Lichtervelde,  L  R  de,  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  wid 

Botany  of  the  City  of  Ghent :  U  Beclie,  ou  la  Mme  d'Or  de  la  Flandre 

Orientale.   Brussels.  8vo.   1  fr.  60  c. 

A  treatise  on  agriculture,  "  short,  dear,  and  at  a  moderate  price."  {Rev, 
Bib,  des  Pays  Bat,  Sept,  1826.) 
CaUt,  M.  V,  ilf  .,  M.D.  at  Li^gc :  Instructions  sur  le  Parcage  des  Moutons  ; 

ou,  Moyen  d'engraisser  les  Campagnes  en  faisant  coucher  les  Moutone 

dans  les  Champs.  Li^.   Pamph.    8vo. 

Folding  of  sheep  on  arable  lands,  a  practice  becoming  obsolete  in  Britain, 
is  strongly  recommend^  in  Flanders,  not  only  on  account  of  the  manure 
product  but  as  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  sheep.    Few  British  fannen 
will  be  converts  to  this  doctrine. 
Geel,  M.  Van  :  Sertum  Botanicum,  Choice  Plants,  &c.   Brussels.  In  Parts, 

containing  7  Plants  each. 

Parts  1 .  and  2.  have  appeared,  but  none  of  the  species  yet  figured  are  con- 
sidered rare  in  England. 

Denmark. 

Lindegaard^  P.,  C.  M.  H.  S.,  Gardener  to  the  King  at  the  Palace  of  Rosen- 
borg :  Oni  Viinstokkens  D>Tkning  saavel  i  Drivkasser  som  i  fri  luft  i  Dan- 
mark.  Culture  of  the  Vine  in  Denmark,  both  in  Forcing-houses,  and  in 
the  Open  Air.    Copenhagen.  8vo.  6  marks. 

America, 

Laihron,  E.  L.,  Esq. :  the  Farmer's  Librai7,'a  Series  of  Essays  and  Papers 
for  tne  Promotion  of  the  Study  of  Agriculture.  Windsor,  U.  S.  12mo. 
300  pp. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  with  Selections  from 

the  most  approved  Authors,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  the  Practical  Fanners 

of  the  United  States,  for  1824.    Philadelphia,  8vo.  5  pis.  and  wood-cuts. 

A  selection  of  articles,  original  and  borrowed,  on  the  various  departments 

of  farming,  by  John  Hare  Powel,  Esq.  Corresponding  Secretary.      The 

work,  as  fiu-  as  we  have  looked  into  it,  seems  judiaously  executed,  and  likely 

to  be  highly  useful  in  America.    It  is  dedicated  to  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq., 

the  editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  as  a  mark  of  the  high  sense  which  the 

Pennsylvania  Society  have  of  his  indefatigable  zeal,  and  singular  ability,  as 

editor  of  the  best  agricultural  newspaper  "  either  in  Europe  or  America." 

We  have  looked  into  the  **  American  Farmer"  in  the  library  of  the  Lon- 
don H.  S.  (see  G.  M,  vol.  I.  p.  78.)  and  acknowledge  the  justness  of  this 
very  high  compliment.  Nothing  is  more  gratifying  than  to  bear  of  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  in  a  rising  country  Tike  America,  where  the  govern- 
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inent  and  the  people  are  alike  open  to  every  amelioration  —  open  to  re- 
ceive, and  free  to  enjoy.  In  Europe  it  is  difficult  to  set  any  thing  up  with- 
out first  knocking  something  down ;  in  America  there  is  nothing  to  knock 
down  but  trees,  and  hence  the  fruits  of  anew  idea  will  be  reaped,  from  one 
end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other,  before  the  seeds  can  be  sown  in  a 
province  of  Old  Spain,  or  one  of  the  beautiful  little  kingdoms  of  Italy. 

Prince^  WU&am,  C.  M.  H.  S.,  Member  of  various  Societies  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  Proprietor  of  the  Linnean  Botanic  Garden,  Flushing,  Long- 
Island,  near  New  York :  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Plants  and  Roots,  American  Indigenous  Trees,  &c. 
N.  Y.    l2mo.    pp.  60. 

We  have  already,  (p.  90.),  riven  a  short  account  of  the  collection,  the 
names  and  prices  of  which  are  liere  to  be  found  in  detail.  Hie  best  Euro- 
pean nurseryman's  catalogue  which  we  have  ever  seen,  is  that  of  Audib^, 
Marchand  grainetier  et  pepini^ste,  k  Tonelle,  pr^  Tarascon,  in  the  south 
of  France,  1817.  4to.  and  8vo.  pp.  46.  There  is  no  good  British  nursery 
catalogue.  One  by  Page  of  Southampton  is  on  an  excellent  plan  as  far  as 
respects  trees,  shrubs,  and  house-{)lants;  but  it  contains  so  many  species  not 
to  be  found  in  any  nursery,  and  is  so  meagre  in  its  details  of  fruit  trees  and 
culinary  vegetables,  that  as  a  catalogue  to  order  plants  from,  it  is  of  little  or 
no  use.  A  proper  nursery  catalogue  is  a  desideratum ;  but  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  attempt  it  till  after  the  H.  3.  have  settled  the  names  of  hardy  fruits. 
It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Prince,  to  state,  that  his  production  seems  perfectiy 
well  calculated  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Some  pains  have 
beeq  taken  to  give  the  French  and  German,  as  well  as  the  Englisn  and  Lin- 
nean names  of  various  articles,  which  is  highly  commendable. 

Thorburriy  G.  and  Son,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  New  York :  Cataloffue  of 
Kitchen  Garden,  Herb,  Flower,  Tree,  and  Grass  Secils,  Bulbous  flower 
Roots,  Gardening  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Books,  Garden  Tools,  Bcc 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  short  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of 
Bulbous  Flower-roots,  together  with  a  variety  of  useful  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Information,    New  York.    1827.     1 2roo.    pp..  101. 

An  '<  advertisement,"  states  that  this  "  seed  store"  was  opened  in  1804. 
''  with  a  stock  of  only  15  dollars,  including  the  whole  assortment  of  seeds." 
AhcT  various  struggles,  and  having  ''  stood  the  attacks  of  several  powerful 
opponents,  the  last,  Mr.  Cobbett,  of  political  memory,"  it  is  now  '*  the  most 
extensive  establishment  of  the  kind  in  America." 

The  Catalogue  of  books  enumerates  about  60  works,  chiefly  British ;  it 
might  be  advantageously  increased,  and  there  ought  certainly  to  be  included 
the  Bon  Jardinier,  L'Horticulteur  Fran9ai8,  the  Verstandigen  Gartners,  and 
a  few  others  of  France  and  Germany.  Can  and  will  Messrs.  Thorbum  set 
apart  a  readine-room  for  the  perusal  of  their  books  at  a  moderate  rate  ? 
Or  will  they,  Mr.  Prince»  and  the  N.  Y.  H.  S.  establish  a  New  York  Agri- 
cultural Librarv,  such  as  we  have  su^ested,  (p.  248.)  for  London  and  Edin- 
burgh ?  We  have  written  to  Mr.^ince  on  the  subject,  and  we  wait  his 
answer ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  result.  Mr.  Prince  and  Mr.  Soulange 
Bodin  are  much  more  likely  to  exceed  than  fall  short  of  our  expectations. 


Art.  IV.    Literary  Notice. 

Some  Account  of  the  Science  of  Botany ;  being  the  Substance  of  an 
Introductory  Lecture  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain,  by  John  Frost,  F.A.S.  and  L.S.,  of  Emmanuel  CoUege, 
Cambridge,  &c,    Neariy  ready. 
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PART   III. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    Fordgu  Notices* 
FRANCE. 


Equivocal  Production  of  Plants,  ''It  is  undoubtedlv  a  very  remarkable 
phenomenon,  that  the  earth,  when  dug  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  or 
more,  produces  many  sorts  of  plants,  provided  it  is  advantageously  exposed 
to  the  sun ;  but  what  is  more  extraordinary,  is,  that  this  new  v^etation 
frequently  affords  plants  of  kinds  which  have  never  been  remark^  in  the 
country.  It  is  natural  to  ask,  whence  came  these  plants  ?  Can  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  seeds  of  those  new  plants  were  contained  in  the  several 
kinds  of  earth  ?  But  could  all  those  seeds,  which  had  been  perhaps  above 
three  thousand  years  under  ground,  without  having  ever  been  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sun»  have  preserved  the  power  of  generating  ?  If  we 
6trew  ashes  on  high  and  arid  heaths^  we  shall  see  some  time  afterwards 
clover  and  vetches  growing  there,  though  these  two  plants  had  never  before 
been  seen  on  those  places.  Shall  we  believe  that  the  seeds  of  the  clover 
and  vetches  were  in  the  ground,  and  only  waited  for  a  stimulus  to  ger- 
minate ?  But  how  did  the  seeds  come  there  ?  We  know  that  high  and  arid 
heaths  never  produce  clover :  it  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  proceed- 
ing from  a  plant  which  formerly  grew  there.  But  even  did  we  admit  the 
possibility  that  these  kinds  of  earth  may  contain  clover  seed,  this  opinion 
cannot  be  maintained  in  some  parts  of  East  Friesland,  where  wild  clover  is 
made  to  grow  by  strewing  pearl-ashes  on  peat  marshes."  —  {Buil,  Umv.) 

SubiUiutefor  Mulberry  Leava.  Dr.  bterier  of  Bavaria  has  found  that 
the  leaves  oi  K'ciex  tart&ricum,  a  hardy  tree,  common  in  the  nurseries,  may 
jiot  only  be  substituted  for,  but  are  even  preferred,  by  silk-worms  to  those 
of  the  mulberry ;  and  M.  Mat.  Bonafous  of  Tourin,  after  a  ereat  man^  ex- 
periments, ascertained  that  the  utmost  which  can  be  effected  by  substitutes 
IS  the  sustenance  of  the  worms  for  a  few  days.  The  leaf  of  the  bramble, 
(ronce,  Fr.,  rubus,  Lin.)  maintained  them  till  the  second  change,  but  did 
not  enable  them  to  produce  their  cocons.  The  dandelion  sustained  them 
till  the  fourth  change,  when  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  were  substituted, 
without  which  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  produce  their  silk.  The 
leaves  of  My&gium  sativum,  an  annual  plant,  cultivated  in  the  north  of 
Italy  for  its  seeds  to  be  crushed  for  oO,  sustained  the  worms  sixteen  days, 
after  which  many  of  them  perished,  but  a  number  of  them  revived  on  being 
supplied  with  mulberry  leaves.  On  analysing  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry,  he 
finds  they  contain  a  sweet  substance,  which  serves  as  nourishment,  and  a 
resinous  matter,  which  he  considers  as  serving  for  the  formation  of  silk ;  and 
he  suggests  to  chemists  the  composition  of  a  vegetable  material,  combining 
these  two  properties,  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  feeding  silk-worms,  in  the 
same  way  as  linseed-cake  and  rape-cisdce  are  used  for  feeding  cattle  and  sheq). 
{Bui.  Univ.)    It  may  be  of  some  value  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
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culture  of  the  ^ilk-worm  in  this  coilDtry  to  know,  that  the  leaves  of  the 
bronible,  and  by  analogy  those  of  the  raspberry,  and  probably  the  whole  of 
the  Rubidcese,  may  be  made  use  of  for  that  purpose.  The  bramble  abounds 
in  many  hedges,  and  in  most  woods  on  a  dry  bottom ;  it  is  early  in  leaf,  and 
continues  growing  till  interrupted  by  frost. 

GERMANY. 

^eesfor  planting  by  PvbUc  Roads,  and  for  Hedges, — IVf.  Hempel,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Poraological  Socie^  of  Altenbourg  (vol.  I.),  recommends  the 
lime,  the  horse-chesnat,  the  oak,  the  beech,  the  birch,  the  common  acdcia, 
and  the  different  species  of  pines  and  firs.  These  he  would  plant  in  single 
rows  where  the  soil  is  good,  and  in  double  rows  where  it  is  mdifierent,  or 
the  situation  bleak.  But  he  greatly  prefers  planting  fruit-trees,  and  would 
form  all  public  roads  into  avenues  ofsweet  cnesnuts,  walnuts,  geans,  cher- 
ries, pears,  apples,  &c.,  or  a  mixture  of  these,  accor^g  to  the  soil,  climate, 
and  exposure.  Where  it  is  practicable  he  would  plant  a  row  of  apples  and 
pears  next  the  road,  and  another  row  of  chesnuts  and  walnuts  four  yards 
distant  from  these ;  thus  forming  a  sort  of  summer  avenue  on  each  side  of 
the  main  road,  to  protect  the  traveller  from  the  sun  and  the  rain.  In  low 
sheltered  situations,  where  the  direction  of  the  road  was  east  and  west,  he 
would  plant  walnuts,  cherries,  and  pears  on  the  north  side,  and  low  trees, 
such  as  apples  and  mulberries,  the  latter  to  be  pollarded  for  the  silk-worm, 
on  the  south  side,  as  not  impeding  the  sun's  rays  from  drying  the  roads  after 
rain.  This  enthusiastic  Pomologist  would  even  turn  thefielci  hedges  into  sources 
of  fruit ;  where  hawthorn  hedges  already  exist,  he  would  cut  tnem  down  and 
graft  their  ro^ts  enire-deux  terres,  (a  few  inches  under  ground)  with  pears 
and  services ;  ofi  the  sloe  he  would  graft  plums  of  different  sorts ;  crab-tree 
hedges  he  would  turn  into  hedges  of  good  sorts  of  apples ;  and  where  hedges 
were  to  be  planted,  ab  origine,  he  would  oblige,  unaer  a  severe  penaltv,  all 
proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land  to  use  the  commoner  sorts  of  plums. 
But  in  certain  situations  he  would,  however,  admit  of  the  elder,  filbert,  bar- 
bery and  other  fruit-bearii^  plants,  provided  circumstances  were  unsuitable 
for  plums  and  pears.  As  hedges  for  sheltering  gardens,  he  will  allow  of 
nothing  but  espaliers  of  fruit  trees  or  fruit  shruM,  or  beds,  or  double  rows  of 
raspberries. 

Recovering  exhausted  Exotics.  **  I  observed  in  the  Botanic  Crarden  here  a 
number  of  hot-house  plants  standing  in  the  open  air.  Enquiring  of  my  guide 
whether  the  climate  of  Berlin,  was  so  much  milder  than  that  of  London,  that 
stove  plants  could  be  summered  in  the  open  ground,  as  green-house  plants 
are  in  England,  I  was  informed  that  it  was  Mr.  Otto's  practice  to  treat 
many  hot>nouse  plants  in  this  way,  which  had  the  effect  of  causing  them  to 
grow  much  more  vigorously  when  returned  to  the  stove,  and  frequentlv  to 
produce  blossom^  more  readily  than  by  any  .other  mode." — (J.  B. — itfr- 
ihy  August,  1826.) 

SWITZERLAND. 

Establishment  of  M,  Fellenbcrg  at  HofwyL  By  John  Murray,  Esq.  F.A.S^ 
F.L.a,  F.H.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  ^c— «  Sir,— You  have  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Gardener's  Magazine,  (p.  77.)  amone  yoOr  notices  of  foreign  publications, 
adverted  4o  the  ^  Annales  Agncoles  de  Roville,'  as  containing  an  account  of 
the  rer}'  interesting  establishment  of  M.  Fellenberg  at  Hofwy).  As  I  visited 
these  magnificent  arrangements  on  the  SGth  Au^st,  1825,  perhaps  a  succinct 
notice  may  not  be  uninteresting,  I  am  unwillmg,  however,  to  trespass  on 
your  valuable  pages  further  than  to  nve  a  very  summary  account  of  What 
1  personally  witnessed ;  especially  as  uiere  are  numerous  publications  filled 
with  details  of  these  peaceful  and  interesting  scenes. 
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**  The  agricultural  implementa,  which  are  entirely  made  on  the  spot,  are 
numerous,  varied,  and  complete,  including  all  the  ingenuity  of  tne  roost 
recent  invention.  There  is  a  fine  dairy,  thou^  none  but  ordinary  cheese 
is  made.  The  milk  is  preserved  in  shallow  tra3r8  of  wood,  in  subterranean 
cellars,  and  the  floors  n*equently  sprinkled  with  water,  to  keep  them  cool. 
There  are  fifty  milch  cows,  which  are  regularly  carried  down  and  dressed 
like  horses,  fourteen  horses,  and  fourteen  oxen  fbr  labour,  which  are  par- 
ticularly large,  of  the  Fribouig  breed.  Liquid  manure  is  duly  a{)preciated, 
and  holds  its  proper  place  in  the  economy  of  agriculture,  which  is  not 
merely  theoretic,  but  practical,  and  that,  too,  on  a  magnificent  ^cale. 

'<  On  our  visit  we  found  that  the  greater  part  of  the  pupils  had  set  out  on 
their  annual  pedestrian  excursion,  via  Neufchatel,  unaer  the  care  of  one  of 
the  classic  tutors.  We  were  informed  that  there  were  then  ninety-nine 
eleves.  Of  these  fifteen  were  En^ish,  ten  Scotch,  including  two  sons  of 
the  eccentric  Mr.  Owen,  who  had  twice  visited  Hofwyl,  two  Russians,  one 
Greek,  several  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Germans ;  the  rest  French  and  Swiss. 
There  were,  of  course,  no  Spaniards.  Twenty-one  masters  teach  the  lan- 
guages, belles  lettres,  arithmetic,  natural  philosoph^y,  chemistry,  botany, 
agriculture,  &c.  There  are  five  professors  for  the  vanous  accomplishments, 
as  music,  drawing,  &c.  In  the  saloon  for  music  we  noticed  two  kettle- 
drums, a  grand  pianoforte,  &c ;  and  on  a  large  black  board  were  chalked 
lines  and  notes,  for  the  use  of  beginners.  They  have  a  concert  every  month. 
The  various  compartments  for  instruction  are  arranged  with  judgment  and 
method ;  in  fact,  nothing  can  be  well  conceived  more  complete  than  the 
totUe  ensemble  of  this  verv  extraordinary  establishment.  There  is  a  chapel 
that  serves  at  once  for  Frotestant  and  Catholic  worship :  for  the  former 
the  altar  and  imagery  of  Catholicism  are  most  judiciously  concealed  fi'om 
view,  being  shut  up  in  a  convenient  case. 

**  The  beds  where  the  pupils  repose  are  elegantly  neat,  and  all  subordin- 
ated to  health  and  comfort :  each  insulated  compartment  has  its  cor- 
responding closet.  In  the  salle  d  matiger,  or  dining  room,  is  a  closet  which 
descends,  by  means  of  machinery,  into  the  kitchen  beneath,  and  is  wound 
up  again  loaded  with  its  covers.  Even  in  the  kitchen  for  the  working 
people  we  noticed  a  Papin's  digester.  Proper  houses  and  rooms  are  appro- 
priated for  tailors,  shoemakers,  &c.;  and  we  found  the  carpenters  and 
mechanics  at  their  respective  labours.  The  children  of  the  poor  have  gra^ 
tuitous  instruction.  A  large  building  is  appropriated  to  horsemanship  and 
various  gymnastic  exercises,  and  for  the  latter  there  are  also  erections  of 
wood,  &c.  without.  There  is  a  plot  of  ground  allowed  to  each  pupU  fbr  a 
garden,  in  which  he  may  exercise  his  own  taste.  There  were  new  edifices 
being  erected  for  various  purposes,  and  M.  Fellenberg  superintended  them 
in  person.    A  French  Count  was  very  polite  to  us ;  even  to  excess. 

**  This  is  a  truly  peaceful  scene.  How  different  that  which  follows  the 
footsteps  of  the  warrior  compared  to  this  ?  <  Ubiy  soUtudinem  faciunt,  hie 
pacem  appeiiant,* 

r  "  Every  thing  at  Hofwyl  is  calculated  to  infuse  into  the  toils  of  the  student 
the  sweets  of  recreative  enjojrment ;  *  labor  ipse  voluptas*  1  found  M.  Fel- 
lenbeig  mild  and  courteous,  intelligent  andf  polite.  To  say  more  of  sudi 
an  estimable  character  would  be  waste  of  praise.  We  left  this  beautiful 
domain  with  regret,  to  visit  Count  d'Erlach  at  Uindlebank,  to  whom  I  had 
an  introduction,  often  contemplating  the  magnificent  appearance  of  the 
establishment  of  Hofwyl  in  the  distant  prospect. 

"  I  am,  Su",  very  respectfully,  yours, 
*•  Jan.  23.  1837.  "J.  Mubbay." 
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POLAND. 

Warsaw^  March  26. 1827»-^  "  The  proprietors  of  land  in  this  country  are 
so  encumbered  with  debts,  and  so  proud  and  ignorant,  as  fiir  as  respects 
a^culture,  that  it  will  probably  be  a  lone  time  before  any  progress  in  that 
science  will  take  place.  They  generally  let  their  estates  from  one  to  three 
years,  bat  sometimes  keep  them  in  their  own  hands.  Persons  renting  them, 
frequently  pay  one,  sometimes  three  years  in  advance,  by  which  means  they 
make  considerable  sums  of  money;  but,  of  course,  every  idea  of  improving 
the  land  is  out  of  the  question.  As  an  example,  there  is  close  to  the  gates 
of  Wariaw,  a  fine  estate,  containing  nearly  3000  acres,  let  to  a  person  at 
17,000  florins  (a  Polish  florin  is  worth  about 6</.),  per  annum:  but  the 
occupier  never  thinks  of  driving  dung,  although  any  quantity  of  it  may  be 
procured  in  Warsaw  for  the  trouble  of  taking  it  away;  in  fact,  the  proprie- 
tors of  houses  in  Warsaw  'are  generally  obliged  to  pay  some  one  to  take 
away  the  dung,  which  is  carted  out  of  town,  and  laid  down  on  the  waste 
ground  near  the  Vistula.  At  the  new  year,  wheat  was  selling  in  the 
market  at  Warsaw,  at  fi'om  1 5  to  20  fl.  per  korsee  (5)  bushels)  $  Rye,  at 
15  to  14  fl. ;  Barley,  12  to  15  fl. ;  Oats,  9  to  10  fl. ;  a  load  of  hay  drawn  by 
one  horse,  about  as  much  as  a  donkey  in  England  would  draw,  12  to  isfl.; 
a  two-horse  load,  20  to  37  fl. ;  a  load  of  straw,  consisting  of  30  bundles, 
each  about  the  size  of  a  sheaf  of  com,  5  to  7  fl. ;  Potatoes  per  korzee,  6  fl. 
Since  January  last,  the  prices  are  rather  lower  than  the  above. 

Vegetables  are  at  present  very  scarce,  which  is  the  case  every  spring. 
Asparagus  is  sold  at  24  fl.  per  shock  of  60  sprouts ;  for  about  20  radishes 
you  must  pay  1  fl. ;  savoys  preserved  in  the  cellar  all  winter,  8  groschens 
a-head  (about  1|^.);  a  lettuce  about  the  size  for  transplanting,  a  small 
handful,  lOgr.  or  2d.;  spinage,  a  small  handfid,  2(/. ;  turnips  not  to  be 
purchased. 

Were  a  good  gardener  to  settle  here,  I  think  he  might  do  well,  provided 
he  had  some  little  capital ;  glass,  wood,  and  almost  every  thing  wanted  by 
him,  are  very  cheap.    — {J.  L,) 

HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  Botofnccd  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Louvain  opened  its  exhibition 
room  on  the  7th  of  February.  The  prize  for  la  belle  culture  was  given  for 
a  Cyclamen  p^rsicum  (G.  Mag,  vol.i.  p.  586,J!g.,79,)  of  an  extraordinary 
size,  and  having  more  than  one  hundred  flowers  in  bloom.  A  Camdllta 
japonica  pseonifuSra,  Amar/llis  Johns6nit,  and  Azdlia  (ndica  received  second- 
ai^  premiums,  and  la  mention  honorable  was  made  by  the  council  of  several 
plants.  —  (Jour  de  la  Belgi^ue.) 

Caterpillars,  —  An  edict  is  published  annually  by  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  ordering  aU  the  proprietors  of  lands  and  mrmers  to  clear  ofl* 
these  from  the  trees  twice  a  year,  viz.  before  the  25th  of  March,  and  before 
the  25th  of  April,  under  pain  of  the  infliction  of  a  certain  peiudty,  deter- 
mined by  law.  —  {Bruueu,  Feb.) 

The  Brmteli  Society  of  Flora  held  their  meeting  on  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary, when  the  Queen  and  some  of  the  Royal  FamUy  were  present.  Four 
plants  are  mentioned  as  of  great  merit,  viz.  a  Provins  and  Pompone  rose, 
and  C&ctus  flagellif6rmis'and  salicomoldes.  (L.)  A  tree  paeony,  ana  a  number 
of  other  plants  were  exhibited,  and  mentioned  in  a  manner  honourable  to 
those  who  sent  them.  —  {Jour,  de  la  Belgique,  Feb.  1 8.) 

The  Use  of  Arsenic  as  a  Poison  for  Vermin  has  led  to  such  abuses  in  Hol- 
land, that  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Amsterdam  have  ofiered  their  silver 
medal  for  the  best  means  of  destroyins  vermin  without  the  use  of  that 
poison.    The  same  Society  has,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  proposed  a  prize  for 
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the  best  memoir  on  the  improvanent  of  agriculture  in  Holland,  without 
having  hiUl  ao  opportunity  of  bestowing  it;  and  the  same  subject  is  pro- 
rogued to  the  end  of  the  year  I8«7.  The  Dutch  nation,  Harte  observes, 
have  always  been  more  noted  as  practitioners  than  writers. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Tke  Society  for  ike  BncouragemeiU  cf  HoriiouUmre,  AfrictUture^  ^c.  in 
the  Island  of  Jamaica^  invite  cuSivators  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers,  to 
send  specimens  of  any  of  them  for  examination  on  Monday  the  13tb 
iVoirember  next,  for  which  prises  will  be  awarded  according  to  their  respect- 
ive merits ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  above,  premiums  wHl  be  given  for  the 
best  specimens  of  honey  and  wax,  bleached  and  unbleached,  according  to 
their  respective  qualities.  The  apedmens  to  remain  the  property  of  the 
person  by  whom  they  are  sent ;  but  if  bv  a  slave,  to  be  accompanoed  by  a 
certificate  from  his  owner  or  overseer,  of  their  having  been  gn>wn  in  the 
ground  of  the  individual  producing  them.  The  specimens  to  be  sent  to  the 
circulating  library  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  (NewtpJ)  —  **  Peihaps 
vou  will  msert  the  above,  to  elicit  fiurther  information  on  the  subject,  in 
Brian  Edwards's  History  of  Jamaica  you  will  find  some  account  of  the 
Ixytanic  garden  in  Jamaica^  which  was  at  one  time  in  a  very  flourishing 
state."  (T.  R.  Liverpool.^ -^  An  account  of  this  botanic  garden,  which  no 
longer  exists  aa  sach,  will  be  found  in  Encvc.  of  Gard.  §  499. 

^  T%e  BerbSrh  aqu^d&um  has  flowered  u>r  six  years  past  in  the  open  gar- 
den here.    In  my  next  I  shall  send  vou  some  remarks  on  it,  and  also  on 

**  Madura  aurantidea,  the  female  of  which  has  been  sent  to  Europe  in 
abundance,  but'  the  male  plant  is  not  only  not  in  Europe,  but  not  in  any 
botanic  establiifament  in  tnis  country  but  my  own."  —  {Wi  Prince,  Luu 
BotyGard.  N.  York,  March  5.) 

Farming  in  Susquehanna  **  is  very  unlike  what  it  is  in  England.  Timber 
there  is  verv  vakiaole ;  here  it  is  an  incumbrance,  and  we  destroy  it  as' 
expeditiously  as  possible.  One  of  our  labourers  voll  cut  it  down,  chop  it 
so  small  as  to  be  manageable,  bum  it,  and  clear  off  an  acre  in  two  weeks, 
or  less.  The  first  crop  repays,  all  his  labour  in  getting  it.  This  is  all  we 
aim  at ;  and  after  the  timber  has  been  burnt  on  the  ground,  we  sow  our 
grain  and  grass  seed  without  ploughing,  and  harrow  them  in.  This  you  will 
think  is  very  slovenly  larmine.  My  estate  consists  of  a  square  of^  50,ooo 
acres  of  excellent  land,  but  I  can  cultivate  hut  a  small  part  of  it  m^^elf.  I 
am  very  anxious  to  find  a  person  from  Europe  who  would  purchase  a  part 
of  it,  or  become  a  partner  with  me  in  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  concern,  so 
as  to  farm  on  a  large  scale.  I  am  a  native  of  this  state,  and  have  resided  six- 
teen years  here.  But  I  am  fond  of  social  life,  and  can  imagine  the  great 
advantage  of  the  coh-operation  of  several  gentlemen  in  almost  every  pur- 
suit, and  more  especially  in  such  situations  as  mine,  where  the  seclusion 
of  a  pastoral  life  would  be  pleasantly  and  profitably  relieved  by  society,  and 
the  company  of  persons  of  similar  feelings  with  myself.  My  exertions  relax, 
and  I  become  indolent  from  want  of  excitement.  ^Vhen  J  first  came,  all 
this  part  of  the  state  was  a  wilderness ;  it  is  now  formed  into  a  country 
containing  about  500,000  acres  of  land,  with  a  population  of  Grom  13,oob 
to  14,000  souls,  of  whom  about  one-fourth  are  on  m^  estate.  I  have  sold 
several  lots  of  900  acres  each.  Montrose  is  our  capital ;  it  is  140  m.  from 
N.York,  and  160  m.  from  Philadelphia.  A  stage  arrives  from  the  latter 
city  thrice  a  week.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  the  rapid  in- 
tercourse between  your  country  and  this,  that  I  read  your  Gardener's  Moga- 
rine  in  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  its  publication."  —  (R,  H.  Rose,  Silver 
Lake,  Susq.  Pennsyl.  Nov,  26th,  i&26.) 
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American  Aloe  in  the  open  Garden. -^^ihout  eight  years  back  I  pulled 
down  one  of  my  hot-houses^  in  which  stood  a  large  American  aloe  (Agdve 
Ainericana)  known  to  be  sixty-dght  years  of  age.  It  was  in  a  box  about 
two  feet  square,  and  the  plant  was  so  large  that  I  determined  not  to  put  it 
into  the  new  house  then  building :  it  was  in  consequence  placed  alongside 
the  south  wall  in  a  corner  (not  expecting  it  to  live),  where  it  has  been  ever 
since,  never  having  been  watered  m  summer,  nor  matted  nor  attended  to 
in  winter,  and  it  is  now  as  vigorous  and  as  healthv  (if  not  more  so)  than 
before.  The  box  was  not  buried  in  the  ground,  and  is  now  failing  to 
pieces.  The  garden  is  about  100  yards  from  the  sea.  —  (Lloyd  H,  Banford 
He$kethy  Gwrych  Castle,  Abergeleyy  Denbighshire.) 

We  shall  be  happy  to  know  the  dimensions  of  this  plant,  and  also  whe- 
ther any,  and  what  other  exotics  have  been  tried  in  the  open  air  in  this 
seemingly  most  favourable  climate  and  situation.  Oranges  and  lemons 
would  probably  succeed  as  well  as  they  do  in  some  parts  of  Devonshire  ; 
the  Loquat  (p.  234.)  would  have  a  magnificent  effect ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  many  of  the  Australasian  plants  (p.  356.)  would  succeed,  and 
many  also  from  China  and  the  Cape.  Of  all  hordcukund  amusements,  we 
know  few  so  interesting  as  that  of  attempting  to  acdimat^  or  mDfe  Gor> 
rectly,  trying  the  degree  of  hardiness,  of  fine  foreign  plants.  —  Oond. 

Subterraneous  Irrigation  of  a  Vme^Border.  —  Mr."  Wetton,  of  Style^ 
House,  near  Kew  Briage,  a  z^dous  amateur  of  horticulture,  b  now  erecting 
a  pine  and  grape-house,  with  the  border  of  which  he  has  taken  more  tbaif 
usual  pains.  This  border  is  partly  without  the  house  in  front,  and  extends 
also  within  it  under  the  pine-pit  to  the  back  wall.  The  tan  of  this  pit 
will  rest  on  flag-stones,  supported  by  brick  piers,  by  which  means  a  stra- 
tum of  air  will  intervene  between  the  hot  tan  and  the  soil  containing  the 
-roots  of  the  grapes.  This  bed  of  soil  is  about  diree  feet  deep,  and,  in  order 
to  have  the  nill  command  of  watering  it,  either  with  pure  water  or  Kquid 
manure,  a  cast-iron  pipe,  four  inches  in  diameter,  is  conducted  along  the 
bed  in  the  middle  of  the  mass  of  earth.  This  pipe  is  perforated  with  a  row 
of  holes  on  each  side ;  and  into  these  holes  are  inserted  iron  tubes  of  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  different  lengths,  from  one  foot  to  four  feet,  so  arf 
that  their  orifices  may  deliver  the  water  regularly  through  the  whole  mass  of 
earth.  Both  ends  of  the  main  pipe  temnnate  in  funnels  outside  of  the 
house,  and  four  or  five  feet  above  the  surface  ;  by  which  means,  when  #atef 
is  supplied  by  them,  there  will  be  a  pressure  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
column  between  the  horizontal  pipe  and  the  summit  of  the  funnel ;  which 
pressure  will  clear  out  the  small  delivery  tubes^  should  they  be  at  any  time 
partially  choked  up  by  worms  or  sediment. 

However  ingenious  this  plan  may  be,  we  consider  it,  as  we  told  its  worthy 
inventor,  as  possessing  no  advantages  whatever ;  for,  by  leaving;  vacuides 
from  the  stratum  of  air  over  die  bed  of  soil  into  the  paths  6f  the  house, 
or  rather,  by  having  the  pit  standing,  like  a  lam  box,  upon  brick  pi^, 
which  may  be  effected  by  commendng  the  bride  wfdls'  on  the  pavement 
constituting  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  water  could  have  been  pourect  in  every 
where  at  pleasure.  As  to  its  not  sinking  eoually  on  a  surface  Ihible  to  he* 
come  dry,  hard,  and  dusty,  that  evil  is  reamly  obviated,  by  covering  with 
six  inches  of  clean  round  eravel.  Mr.  Wetton  intends  plandng  vinei. 
against  the  back  wall  of  this  nouse,  and  the  bed  under  the  pit  will  certainty 
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be  an  excellent  border  for  them ; .  but,  unfortunately,  be  has  omitted  the 
proper  contrivances  in  the  back  wall  for  withdrawing  and  wintering 
them;  a  practice  highly  conducive,  and  by  most  gardeners  considered 
essentia],  to  success.  —  (^prt/,  1826.) 

The  Garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  m  the  Regent^ $  Park^  with  its  plant- 
ations, promenades,  aviaries,  and  sheds  for  some  of  the  more  interesting 
animals,  ponds  for  fish  and  wild  fowl,  &c.,  it  is  expected  will  be  opened  for 

Cublic  inspection  early  in  the  ensuing  summer.  — {I'/ewtp,)  We  hope  it  will 
e  rendered  as  accessible  to  the  public  as  the  zoological  department  of 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  or  at  least  as  much  so  as  the*  difference 
between  a  national  and  a  copartnership  establishment  will  admit. . 

SCOTLAND. 

CaledonUm  HorAcuUural  Society j  March  10. — The  following  Prizes  were 
awarded : 

For  the  best  twenty  Spring  Flowers^  either  species  or  distinct  varieties 
giving  preference  to  the  most  ornamental  produced  in  the  open  border, 
exclusive  of  garden  Anemones,  to  Mr.  Alexander  Forrester,  gardener  to 
David  Falconer,  Esq.,  of  Carlowrie. 

For  the  beit  twelve  single  garden  Anemones^  from  the  open  border,  to 
Mr.  Robert  Lees,  gardener  to  Miss  Scott,  Mount  Lodge,  Portobello. 

For  the  best  six  stalks  t^ forced  Rhubarb^  to  Mr.  James  Stewart,  gardener 
to  Sir  John  Hope  of  Pinkie,  Bart. 

For  the  best  six  Hyacinths,  in  flower  jpots  or  water-glasses,  red,  blue,  and 
white,  two  of  each,  to  Mr.  William  Milne,  gardener  at  Drum,  to  Gilbert 
lanes,  Esq.,  of  Stow. 

Several  very/tneoarcels  of  Hyacinths  were  exhibited,  and  the  Anemones 
and  other  border  flowers  sent  in  com^tion  were  truly  astonishing,  when 
^the  extrone  inclemency  of  the  season  is  considered. 

The  model  of  a  cast-iron  plate  for  the  steannng  of  hot-houses,  invented  by 
Mr.  Macnaugnton  at  Edmonstone,  had  been  laid  before  the  council  on  the 
4th  of  January  last,  together  with  an  account  of  its  practical  utility,  and  the 
society's  silver  medal  was  awarded  for  this  improvement.  At  the  same 
meeting  of  the  council,  the  plan  by  Mr.  Dick  at  Ballendean,  of  an  eco- 
nomical arrangement  of  forest  trees,  had  been  exhibited  and  explained ;  and 
a  medal  had  aJso  been  voted  to  Mr.  Dick  for  this  improved  practice.  (We 
should  be  particularly  obliged  to  Mr.  Dick  for  an  idea  of  his  improvement, 
unless  it  be  already  m  the  course  of  publication.) 

It  was  further  rq)orted  from  the  coundl,  that  at  their  meeting  on  the 
1st  Februaiy  last,  they  had  awarded  the  London  Society's  honourary  medal, 
placed  at  their  disposal,  to  Mr.  William  Hamilton  of  Don  Nursery,  Brechin, 
for  a  communication  on  painting  fi'uit-tree  walls  black,  inclining  them  to 
the  horizon,  &c. ;  such  communication  being  founded  on  experiment  and 
practice.  At  the  same  meeting,  the  council  agreed  that  the  Society's  silver 
medal  ou^t  to  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Alexander  Stewart,  gardener  at  Valley- 
field,  for  ms  economical  vegetable  frame  (to  be  described  and  figured  in  our 
next  No.^  for  preserving  the  more  delicate  culinary  plants  in  a  growing 
state  dunng  the  winter,  such  frame  having  now  been  approved  afler  dght 
years'  experience. 

Coal  Smoke  and  Gas.  The  council  of  the  C.  H.  Society  have  at  present 
to  contend  with  a  company  who  are  endeavouring  to  establish  a  coal-gas 
manufactonr  in  the  precincts  of  the  Warriston  Gfa^den.  We  hope  they  will 
be  successful ;  for  whateve^r  di£ference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the 
efiect  of  aii  atmosphere  containing  a  considerable  portion  of  sulphurated 
hydrogen,  in  mixture  with  common  air,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to 
the  e&cts  of  the  great  addition  of  coal  smoke  which  will  be  produced  by 
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this  njariufiftctory.  The  smoke  of  London  b  every  year  forcing  the  com- 
mercial gardeners  to  recede  farther  from  its  influence,  and  we  understand 
evidence  has  been  given  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons^  to 
show  that  plants  cannot  be  kept  in  the  windows  or  small  gardens  near  the 
gas  manufactory  at  Westminster,  as  thev  used  to  be  before  that  nuisance 
was  established.  Mr.  Anderson  of  the  Chelsea  Garden  can  speak  to  these 
points.  But,  supposing  it  were  doubtful  to  what  extent  smoke  and  gas  are 
mjurious  to  plants,  surely  the  prosperity  of  a  national  establishment  like 
the  Caledonian  H.  S.'s  Garden  should  not  be  risked  by  admitting  near  it 
such  works,  when  they  might  be  erected  any  where  else.  We  regret  we  did 
not  know  before  the  publication  of  our  last  No.  that  such  a  project  was  in 
agitation,  because  in  that  case  we  should  have  requested  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  eflect  of  coal  gas  on  plants  from  all  our  readers  who  live 
near  gas-works.  Though  it  may  now  be  too  late  for  this  particular  case, 
we  request  such  of  our  readers  as  are  so  situated,  to  state  to  us  the  com- 
parative apjiearance  of  vegetation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  such  estab- 
lishments, before  and  afler  their  erection.  We  should  also  be  glad  if 
some  of  our  chemical  readers  would  make  a  few  experiments.  A  c^k  of 
|K>rtable  «is  might  be  placed  in  a  small  airtight  green-house  or  hot-bed 
frame,  and  portions  of  it  from  time  to  time  allowed  to  mix  with  the  included 
air.  Plants  of  domestic  culture,  such  as  the  common  culinary  vegetables, 
and  fruit  trees;  also  grasses,  succulents,  wild  plants,  and  exotics^  should  be 
subjected  to  this  atmosphere  for  two  or  three  months. 

Aberdeen  HorticuUitral  Sociely, — A  List  of  the  Prizes  for  1827  has  been 
sent  us ;  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  flowers  and  fruits,  we  observed  three 
which  are  peculiarly  appropriate,  viz. : 

To  the  person  who  produces  the  best  six  sorts  of  one  year  Seedling  Fo- 
rest trees,  and  13  plants  of  each  sort ;  the  best  six  sorts  of  two  year  seed- 
ling^Forest  trees,  and  12  plants  of  each  sort;  any  esteemed  Exotic  Plant, 
or  Flants  brought  to  the  naturalization  of  the  climate  of  Aberdeenshire,  the 
Society's  silver  medal. 

Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  lOM  March,  1827.  —  Rare  plants  which 
have  flowered  during  the  last  three  months,  as  communicated  bv  Dr. 
Graham  to  Prof.  Jamieson.  Banksta  latifoiia,  and  serr4ta ;  Dichorisandra 
thyrsifl6ra,  Eu6nymussc4ndens,  Lip4ria  sphae^rica,  Mirb^Ita  speci6sa,  Penae'a 
squam<$sa,  and  Perdkium  brasiii^nse.   iPkU,  Jour.  Mar,  1827.  p,  386.) 

The  HortieuUure  and  Botany  of  France  and  England  are  compared  by 
Mr.  Arnott  of  Edinburgh,  in  Professor  Jamiesoirs  Philosophical  Jour- 
nal for  March  last,  and  a  very  decided  preference  is  siven  both  to  the  gar- 
dens and  gardeners  of  France,  in  a  botanical  point  of  view.  ''  I  have  now 
examined  various  extensive  gardens  in  Erance,  and  I  uniformly  find,  that 
their  gardeners  understand  more  of  botany  than  those  in  the  same  situation 
in  England.  In  English  and  Scotch  gardens  there  is  scarcely  one  person  who 
can  give  the  botanical  name  of  a  plant ;  or,  if  they  attempt  it,  it  is  ten  to  one 
a  wrong  one,  or  some  barbarous  jargon  that  they  have  received  from  some 
correspondent;  and  indeed,(the  botanical  gardens  and  principal  nurseries  ex- 
cepted,) he  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  establishment  knows  least  of  all,  being 
cenerally  unable  to  give  the  name,  whether  English  or  Dutch."  (p.  251.) 
We  are  none  of  those  who  delight  to  foster  national  prejudices,  or  flatter 
any  class  of  men ;  on  the  contrar}',  we  consider  it  more  in  the  line  of  our 
duty  to  neutralize  and  humble,  in  order  to  make  way  for  iruth,  and  show 
cause  for  exertion ;  but  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  Mr.  Arnott's  views 
in  this  instance  are  not  borne  out  by  facts.  The  comparibon  indeed  is  too 
indefinitely  made.  Let 'Mr.  Arnott  compare  the  botanic  gardens  and  nur- 
series of  both  countries,  and  decide  as  to  theui,  and  then  take  ii{)  the  sub- 
ject of  private  gardens.  Things  roust  be  wonderftilly  advanced  in  France 
within  the  last  seven  years,  if  the  workmen  in  private  gardens,  whether 
head-men  or  labourers,  know  half  as  much  as  the  same  classes  in  Britain. 
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Bnt  possibly  they  may,  and  if  they  do,  we  should  be  glad  to  record  the  his- 
tory of  their  improvement  We  invite  Mr.  Arnott  to  favour  us  with  some 
ideas  on  die  subject,  and  we  hope  he  will  be  induced  to  listen  to  us  ftivoar- 
ably,  by  the  consideration,  that  the  discussion  of  the  sub^t  is  certain  of 
being  the  means  of  improvement,  by  showing  every  practiod  reader  of  tfaia 
Magazine  the  necessity  of  doubling  his  diligence. 

Seeds  of  the  Feather  Orau,  SHpa  penndta.  Some  interesting  obsenratioiia 
on  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  semination  of  these  seeds  are  given  by 
Prof.  Macvicar  of  St.  Andrews,  in  a  late  No.  of  Jamieson's  Journal.  After 
illustrating  the  general  law  of  nature  in  rcigard  to  the  preservation  of  spe- 
cies, that, "  in  proportion  as  the  causes  operating  to  destroy  a  species  in- 
crease, so  cdso  do  the  oigans  and  functions  operating  to  preserve  it,'*  by 
noticing  the  slow  process  by  which  the  more  perfect  animals  and  plants,  aa 
men  and  oaks,  and  worms  and  mosses,  are  increased,  he  gives  the  following 
detail  of  the  peculiar  structure  and  functions  of  the  **  feathered  arrow**  M 
the  Stfpa.  **  When  the  seed  and  its  feather-like  appearance  has  fallen  from 
the  parent  plant,  it  enters  the  soil  vertically,  ana  in  a  fbw  hours  the  base 
and  sulcated  part  of  the  awn  becomes  twisted,  and  the  feathered  portion 
becomes  horizontal.  In  consequence  of  which  it  is  blown  round  by  the 
autumn  winds  like  a  vane,  and  every  turn  screws  it  farther  down  into  the 
ear^ ;  for  the  hollows  and  ridges  which,  when  it  remained  upon  the  plain 
were  only  longitudinal  sulci,  have  now  given  rise  to  the  hollows  and  eleva- 
tions, in  a  word,  to  the  thrrads  of  a  screw.  Thus  it  is  moved  down,  and 
whatever  is  gained  is  prevented  from  being  undone  by  a  reverse  motion  of 
the  vane,  in  consemience  of  the  stiff  hairs  upon  the  glume,  which  act  as  barbs. 

"  When  it  has  Uius  been  worked  down  into  the  moist  soil,  the  situation 
most  favourable  for  ^rminating,  the  attachment  between  the  awn  and  seed 
is  dissolved ;  for  hAving  drawn  up  many  when  they  were  in  this  condition, 
I  have  invariably  procured  the  awn  only,  and  never,  by  any  chance,  the 
seed.  Such  appears  to  be  the  function  of  the  '  spiral  articulated  deciduous 
awn'  of  this  mtc^sting  species." — {Profi  Jam,  PhiL  Jour,  Mar,  1827, 
p.  546.) 

We  are  happy  to  see  this  journal  greatly  increasing  in  interest,  and  we 
hope  now  that  the  rival  work  of  Dr.  Brewster  has  been  given  up,  it  will  meet 
with  that  encouragement  which  it  so  justly  merits.  The  case  of  the  two 
Edinburgh  journals  may  be  cited  as  one  of  the  few  in  which  competition 
proves  injurious  to  the  interests  of  science ;  tiiey  were  both  admirably  and 

Serhaps  equally,  well  conducted;  but  as  two  such  journals  issuing  from 
Idinburgh,  were  not  likely  to  be  adequately  supported  by  the  public,  both 
would  probably  have  fallen  to  the  grouncf  had  not  one  given  in.  When 
the  public  are  puzzled  how  to  make  a  choice  between  two  objects,  they  are 
more  likely  to  choose  neither  than  both.  The  combination  of  science  with 
popular  and  practical  disats8ion,and  elegant  recreation,  which  distinguished 
the  journals  of  Dr.  Brewster  and  Prof.  Jamieson,  has  probably  induced  Prof. 
Brande  to  commence  a  new  series  of  his  journal,  on  a  more  popular  plan 
than  heretofore.  We  hope  the  new  series  will  meet  with  success,  and  nail, 
as  a  favourable  omen,  the  omission  on  the  cover  of  that  silly  affectation  of 
importance,  "  Edited  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain."  An 
inuividual  is  something  as  an  authority;  but  an  institution,  or  a  society, 
little  better  than  a  phantom. 

We  observe  also,  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  b^n  a  new  series  of  the  "  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,"  and  combmed  with  it  the  "  Annals  of  PhUosophy,'* 
and  there  can  be  no  question  the  work  is  improved.  Two  journals  havmg 
the  same  objects  may  perhaps  be  supported  in  London,  though  not  in  Edin- 
burgh. We  heartily  wish  all  three  success.  In  our  opinion,  all  of  them 
would  be  improved  by  the  frequent  introduction  of  papers  on  subjecta  of 
taste;  discussions  on  different  Kinds  of  beauty,  on  architectural  beauty,  on 
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that  kind  of  bcaittj  which  is  called  picturewjue ;  in  short,  we  ahoulj  like  to 
■ee  an  attempt  in  ■  popular  fbnit,  to  enid)le  genend  readen  to  dairify  (md 
give  the  proper  namei  to  diJftrent  kinds  of  beauty  and  deformit;;  being 
cbniinceil  that  till  an  individual  can  refer  everj  object  that  comes  before 
him  lo  its  proper  place  in  the  icale  of  mteliectual  exprenion,  (if  we  m^ 
■0  *peak,j  he  nas  little  chance  of  arriving  at  truth  in  niatters  of  taste. 
Every  object  considered  at  any  tiine,  or  in  any  age  or  country,  beautiful  or 
otherwise,  will  be  found  so  in  reference  to  particular  ststet  of  the  mind, 
country,  and  social  improvement;  consequently,  with  reference  to  these 
states,  there  must  be  a  forest  many  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  beauty. 
Now,  to  be  able  to  class  these,  andassign  the  proper  rank  to  each,  is  to  bsiv« 
arrived  at  just  criticism  in  matters  of  taste.  Another  improvement  whidi 
we  would  sHggest  for  a  popular  journal,  is  the  devotion  ot  a  departmenC-io 
queries  and  answers.  Mr.  Brande's  Journal  professes  to  be  ad^)ted  for  dn 
"  faighetl  classes,"  and  if  he  could  by  such  a  department  in  his  new  ssriei^ 
lead  them  into  that  spedes  of  intercommunicauon,  which  has  been  so  ta^ 
cessfiilly  done  by  the  editor  of  the 
Mechanic's  Mo^zine,  he  would  con- 

ier  a  great  additional  interest  on  his   <  f 

work,  and  perhaps  render  it  as  useful 
among  die  highest  classea,  as  the  Me-  , 
chanic's  Magazine  is  among  mechanics  i 
and  general  readers.  —  Since  the  above  J 
was  printed,  another  number  of  Dr.  ' 
Brewster's  journal  b  advertised;  all  ; 
we  have  room  to  say  is,  that  it  is  as  ' 
deserving  of  encouragement  as  Prof. 
Jamieson's,  and  t>y  many  considered 
die  most  interesting  of  the  two.  God 
save  them  all ! 

The  Aracicha  {Jig.  BE.),  u  in  en- 
cellent  health  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Garden,  and  was  exposed  to  all  wea- 
thers for  four  months  during  last  sum- 

mer.  One  plant  of  it  was  brought  oiiginally  from  Bogota,  vis  Trinidad, 
several  years  back,  and  wme  others  from  Jamaica  fourteen  months  ago.— 
(5.  JIf.,Fe6.  38.1837.) 

IRELAND. 
T%e  Boilricita  jmapirdn.  ~  A  beetle,  {fig-  B^-)> 
which  in  its  larva  state  destroys  the  young 
I  shoots  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  is  making 
*  havoc  on  the  plantation!  in  some  parts  of 
.  Ireland.  The  eogi  are  hatched  under  die  old 
bark,  and  in  the  month  of  May,  when  pines  and  fir*  make 
dinr  young  shoots,  the  larva  or  grub  inserts  itself  into 
their  base,  nearly  at  where  the  new  growth  proceed  from 
the  old  wood,  {Jie.  Be.  a,)  and  works  upwards,  till  it  finds 
its  way  out  at  the  extiemity,  b.  The  Scotch  pine  i* 
much  more  obnoxious  to  this  insect  than  the  spruce  flr, 
and  as  it  attacks  the  leading  shoots  in  common  with  the 
others,  if  the  trees  survive,  they  are  seldom  worth  much 
as  timber.  But  the  trees  frequently  die,  and  as  in  that 
state  they  offer  a  very  bvourable  nidus  for  the  eggs  of « 
liitare  braed  of  larva,  it  is  consideied  adviuble  to  cut 
down  and  remove  them.  This  is  all  that  has  hithoto 
been  attempted  as  a  mitigalinii  or  check  to  tins  sprMding 
evil.  —  {It.  Farm.  Jour.  Dec.  23.  18S6.) 
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The  IriA  Tew,  FWrse,  and Brcom.-^**  Sir^^Rdadve  to  the  Irvh  jew^ 
furae,  and  broom,  to  which  you  directed  my  attention  in  the  Gardenei's 
Magazine  (p.  S410f  I  have  to  inform  you  that  they  can  all  be  had  in  abund- 
ance at  the  nursery  of  Mr.  John  Harvey,  Comber,  near  Belfast.  In  a  letter 
I  had  from  him,  dated  March  the  9th,  he  says, '  I  presume  the  uprvfat  yew; 
as  we  call  it,  is  what  Mr.  Loudon  means  by  the  Insh  yew.  If  so,  I  thmk  I 
have  more  good  plants  of  it  than  any  other  individual  in  the  kingdom,  and 
could  send  a  parcel  to  London  by  the  steamer  any  wed^.  I  have  the  wooUj 
poded  broom,  and  very  woolly  it  is.  I  call  it  free  broom,  from  its  rapid  ana 
mat  ffrowth,  assuming  quite  the  appearance  of  a  tree.  I  have  had  it  grow 
here  from  the  seed  in  lour  years  fifteen  feet  high,  covering  a  large  space, 
and  the  stems  as  thick  as  my  arm.' 

**  I  have  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Robertson  of  Kilkenny  is  wdl  supplied  with 
the  above  plants^  but  I  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  establish- 
ment, although  it  has  been  long  pre-eminent  for  variety  and  quantity. 
Toole,  Simpson,  Grimwood,  and  Livingstone  of  Dublin,  the  Ballybeg  Nur- 
sery, Keams  of  Dundalk,  and  Lindsay  of  Belfast,  are  celebrated  for  ever- 
greens ;  but  the  remote  part  of  the  country  to  which  for  these  eighteen 
months  I  have  been  confined,  prevents  me  speaking  particulariy  as  regards 
their  present  stock. 

^  The  Irish  ^rew  is  properly  called  the  Florence-court  yew,  from  its 
having  been  originally  found  there.  Florence-court  is  the  seat  of  the  Eari 
of  E^niskillen,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  When  I  last  called  there, 
(about  three  years  ago)  my  fiiend,  Mr.  William  Young,  the  gardener, 
pointed  out  the  mother  plant  in  a  shrubbery  near  the  Court.  The  furze  is 
named  in  collections  Ulex  Eurome'us,  var.  strlcta :  it  is  said  to  be  peculiar 
to  the'county  of  Down.  Mr.  Harvey,  the  nurseryman  just  mentioned, 
pointed  out  to  me  one  of  its  habitats  adjoining  Mount  Stewart,  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  —  Yours  truly, 

*•  Ja.  Fraser.'* 
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lUgent  Streety  March  6. -—Read,  a  paper  by  Mr.  William  Stothart,  one 
of  the  under-^denerb  at  Chiswick,  on  the  moae  of  forcing  rhubarb,  as  prac- 
tised there.  The  seed  is  sown  in  rich  soil  the  beginning  oiApriL  The  plants 
are  allowed  sufficient  room  to  attain  a  considerable  size  durW  the  summer, 
and  in  autumn,  when  they  have  began  to  leave  ofl^  growing,  they  are  taken 
up  and  potted  in  pots  not  much  laiyer  than  what  are  sufiident  to  hold  the 
roots,  and  two,  three,  or  more,  put  in  a  pot  according  to  its  size.  They  are 
tibien  placed  in  a  shady  situation,  till  they  are  removed  to  the  forcing  house. 
This  IS,  perhaps,  as  easy  a  mode  of  powing  and  forcing  rhubarb  as  any  m 
practice.  A  great  advantage  of  raising  the  plants  fix>m  seed  is,  that  the 
roots  bemg  more  like  those  of  carrots  than  the  roots  of  pknts  obtained  by 
division,  several  of  them  can  be  got  into  one  pot;  Uie  buds  are  also 
stronger.  Mr.  Knight  has  shown  {HorL  Tram,  vol  iiL  and  J5.  o^  G.  «  4024  ) 
that  very  little  earth  is  necessary  in  the  pot.  The  provision  for  the  leava 
being  already  in  the  roots,  only  requires  heat  and  water  fot  its  developement. 

ExhibUed.  A  new  seedling  Camaita,  horn  the  Comte  de  Vande's  sarden 
at  Bayswater,  the  colour  that  of  the  Warat&h,  but  darker;  also  some  other 
Cam6lltfl*,  and  a  plant  of  the  White  Primula  sinensis.  A  dried  spedmen 
of  the  Rose  of  Jemcho,  from  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esg.,  b  worthy  of  notiSTllie 
plant  which  bears  this  name  is  one  of  the  Crudf<$ne,  nearly  allied  to  Tblaspi 
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vii.  Aiuititica  hi^rocbl^tica  {fig.  89.  a.),  b  hardy  annual,  a  natire  of  the 

Levant.     It  grow* 

on   the  coaatB   of 

the  Red   Sea,   in  . 

Palesdue,  and  near  ^ 

Cairo,    in     sandy? 

places.  Tbeitalbgj 

■re  ligneouB,  andj 

the    peculiar    ap-^ 

pearaoce      which  '^ 

dwj  preaent,  and 

which    ba»  given  , 

rife  to  the  name 

of  roK  {fig-  ft-J. 

ariiet  from  their 

being  blown   out 

of  the  toil  before 

diey  have  begun  to  wither.      When  the  plant  ia   taken  up  green,   and 

hun^  up  in  a  dry  room,  it  may  be  preserved  for  several  yean ;  and  it 

ii  said  if  the  root  be  afterwards  put  in  water  for  a  few  hours,  the  bud* 

of  the  flowers  will  tweil,  open,  and  appear  as  if  newly  taken  out  of  the 

Sound.  {Mart.  Miil.  Diet.)  The  specimen  exhibited  was  collected  at 
ushire,  on  the  weatern  shore  of  the  Persian  Gul^  lat.  SB°  N.,  by  lieut. 
Hoe,  R.  N.,  a  most  active  and  enterprising  naturalist,  who  has  added  many 
new  qjecies  from  that  part  of  the  world  to  the  c^net  of  Mr.  LamberL 
It  is  one  of  the  largeet  ever  seen  in  England. 

March  SO.  Read,  an  account  of  varieties  of  the  Apple  which  have  been 
found  to  succeed  in  Row-shire,  latitude  57°  34'  N.,  bv  Sir  George  Stewart 
Mackenzie,  Bart.  F.H.S. ;  and  one  upon  the  best  mode  of  roiuns  Seedling 
Fniit  Trees,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Secretwy,  by  Mr.  W,  Weissenbom,  of  Weimar. 
This  letter  is  a  translation,  with  variations,  of  a  p^>er  by  Giovanclli,  which 
originally  appeared  in  a  Tyrol  journal,  from  whence  it  was  copied  into  a 
Vienna  newsp^>er,  and  sent  us,  from  the  latter  source,  by  Mr.  Rauch,  jun. 
of  Laxembourc.  It  is  an  idle  speculation  of  a  person  very  ignorant  in 
vegetable  physiology.  Having  succeeded  in  reversing  a  grafted  tree,  so  that 
what  was  the  top  Fas  become  the  roots,  the  original  stock  and  a  part  of 
what  was  the  saon  is  cut  off,  leaving  the  shoots  produced  by  the  sdon  at 
root  and  top.  Seeds  from  the  fruits  of  the  tree  so  obtained,  it  is  con- 
jectured, wul  produce  fi^ts  the  same  as  those  of  the  parent,  and  save  the 
trouble  of  graning,  &c.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  a  man  may  become 
taller  by  walking  across  a  room  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  or  a  better 
Christian  by  crawling  to  church  on  his  bands  and  feet. 

D'ttrSntUd.  —  Seeds  of  Tetrag^nia  exp&nsa,  from  the  garden  of  the 
Sodety.  Rampion  and  White  SUesia  Lettuce,  fi^im  Messrs.  Beck  and  Co. 
Guernsey  Parsnip,  from  Mr.  Hugh  Ronalds,  F.H.  S.  Celerr  Rave,  fi^m 
M.  Viimorin,  C.M.H.S.  Cuttings  of  B^son-Wood  Russet  Apple,  from  Jobn 
Rigden  Neame,  Esq.  F.H.S. ;  and  Sibenan  Bitter  Sweet  Apple,  from  Thomaa 
Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Sec.  President. 

ExIMled.  —  Flowers  and  leaves  of  the  Hand  Tree  of  Mexico,  in  spirits, 
by  Sir  C.  M.  Burrell,  Burt.  M.P.,  F.H.S.  The  centre  of  a  decayed  Cedar 
tree,  from  Charles  Worthington,  Esq.  F.H.S  A  plant  in  flower  of  an 
Amar^llii,  resembling  A.  acuminata,  from  the  Brazils ;  and  a  Ribston  Pippin, 
from  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  F.H.S.  A  plant  in  flower  of  a  Seedling  CamOli^ 
from  the  Comte  de  Vandes,  F-H.S.  Plants  in  flower  of  four  sorts  of 
Cam^ioi,  from  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Buckingham.  Flowers  of  Hdvea 
Cdsi  and  Chorii&na  Henchminni,  from  Sir  Atmham  Hume,  Bart.  F.H.S. 
Flowers  of  four  seedling  Camilliai,  from  Mr.  George  Press,  gardener  to 
A  A  S 
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Edward  Gray,  Esq.  P.HJS.  Flowers  of  tl»  Striped  and  White  CnaMm, 
from  plants  which  had  stood  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  the  Goldworth 
nursOT  at  Woking,  by  Mr.  Donald,  F.HJS.  It  appears  that  the  8Cr^>ed 
Cam^lto,' which  is  one  of  the  handsomest,  is  also  one  of  the  hardiest  sorts, 
Mr.  Donald  sent  us,  several  times  in  the  course  of  last  winter,  blossoms  of 
four  varieties  which  have  endured  the  open  air  with  him  for  the  last  three 
winters,  remaining  in  flower  from  November  till  April ;  and  he  has  no  doubt 
the  Camellia  will  ultimately  become  one  of  our  hanly  evergreen  shrubs,  and 
as  oommon  as  the  variegated  holly  or  Portugal  laureL  From  what  we  have 
seen  at  Wortley  Hall  and  other  places,  we  lutve  little  doubt  this  wiJl  be  the 
case ;  and  we  would  suggest  that  wherever  there  are  spare  plants  of  CamUlM, 
and  indeed  of  house  exotics  of  any  kind,  that  they  should  be  tried  amour 
masses  or  groups  of  other  shrubs,  or  under  deciduous  trees,  where  the  soil 
is  very  dry,  either  naturally  or  by  art.  A  soat|iem  exposure  is  of  mud)  less 
consequence  than  a  dry  soil,  and  a  situation  surrounded  by  bushes,  or  pro- 
tected from  perpendicular  cold  and  north  and  east  winds,  by  trees.  Cold 
drying  winds,  and  the  alternate  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  hoar  frost,  are 
the  chief  sources  of  injury  to  be  guarded  against. 

The  seedling  Cam^liof  of  Mr.  Press  are  described  in  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Burnard :  *-  **  Dear  Sir,  —  I  mentioned  to  you  sometime  ago  that 
Mr.  Press  of  Hornsey  had  nused  a  number  of  seedling  Cam^ias  from  seeds 
saved  from  a  plant  of  the  semi-double  red,  impregnated  by  the  single 
white.    The  five  following  are  now  in  bloom :  •— 

**  1.  Grarft  Iimncible  CamMu.  White  ground,  striped  with  pink, 
upwards  of  S  inches  in  diameter,  very  double,  the  finest  of  all  Cam^tff«, 

^  2,  Rota  mimdt  C.  White  ground,  beautifiilly  spotted  and  striped  widi 
crimson,  in  the  way  of  a  good  York  and  Lancaster  rose ;  a  well  formed 
double  flower,  84  inches  in  diameter. 

"  5.  Pret^9  Smgie  Red  C  Lai^ger  than  the  single  white,  and  very 
brilliant. 

**  4.  Single  itriped  and  dotted  C,  A  clear  white  ground,  ynih  pink  stripes, 
and  dotted  all  over  with  small  dots  ;  a  very  large  and  be^utifiil  flower. 

**  5.  Presses  EeUpte  C,  A  clear  white  ground,  with  pink  stripes,  superior 
in  the  beauty  of  its  fonn  to  the  double  white,  2  J  inches  in  diameter. 

**  I  understand  the  best  judges  consider  these  flowers  as  the  finest  that 
have  hitherto  been  raised  in  this  country.  It  is  said  the  Fellows  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  were  quite  ravished  with  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  be  in  greater  request  than  any  of  the  varieties  now  in  the  nur- 
series. I  hope  justice  will  be  done  to  the  extraordinary  merit  and  good 
fortune  of  Mr.  Press,  who  is  really  an  excellent  gardener,  as  his  superb 
Magn61ta«,  pines  in  fruit  every  month  in  the  year,  grapes  and  peaches  now 
nearly  ripe,  and,  indeed,  all  his  other  articles,  evidently  show. 

*'  Yours  truly, 

*  Formosa  Cottage,  HoUoway,  AprU,  1817.  «  J.  P.  Burnard.** 

Alto  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  —  A  plant  in  flower  of  Hasm^nthus 
multiflonis,  sent  from  Sierra  Leone  by  Dr.  Bany,  and  a  new  species,  col- 
lected at  Dela^a  Bay,  by  the  late  Mr.  John  rorbes.  Red  and  White 
Primula  Sinensis.  Rose  Warat4h  Camellia,  brought  from  China  by  Mr. 
John  Damper  Parks.  Forced  asparagus,  rjused  in  open  beds  by  side  linings 
of  dung,  as  practised  in  Denmark ;  an  excellent  plan,  producing  very  strong 
shoots,  uncontaminated  with  the  rank  flavour  so  generally  communicate 
to  asparagus,  sea  kale,  and  rhubarb,  when  forced  by  covering  with  rank 
horse-dung. 

April  p,  —  Read,  an  account  of  a  method  of  obtaining  strawberry  plants 
for  forcing,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Diack,  of  Mile  End,  near  Aberdeen ;  and. 
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upon  the  cultivatibn  of  twiniDg  kidney  beans  for  fbrdng^  by  the  Rev. 
George  Swayne»  C.M.H.S. 

Distributed.  —  Seeds  of  B^trave  rouge  de  Castelnaudary,  Laitue  im- 
p^iale,  and  Oumon  blanc  h&ti(  from  M.  Vilmorin,  C.M.H.S.  Black  delicate 
Turnip,  and  Earlv  Knob  Celery,  from  Mr.. John  Booth  of  Hamburffh. 
Cuttings  of  Beurro9  d*Arembera  rear,  from  Caotain  de  Couteur,  C.M.H.S. ; 
and  BfScomb  Mystery  Apple,  m>m  Mr.  John  Bridgman,  F.H.S. 

AprU  nth.  Head  a  pfu>er  on  destrojring  the  aphidc»  on  ponh  trees  bv 
tobffcoo-water,  from  Sir  Gr.  S.  Mackenzie.  Notice  was  given  of  the  SbcietyV 
intention  to  send  medals  to  the  provincial  societies,  to  be  by  them  be- 
stowed according  to  merit ;  a  ver}'  proper  measure,  because  it  will  extend 
the  feeling  of  co-operation,  fraternity,  and  unity  of  puipose,  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  three  kingdoms,  in  a  cause,  which,  unlike  that  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  certain  other  societies,  admits  of  no  dispute  as  to  its  utility  and 
moral  innocence.  We  would  push  the  idea  two  moves  farther,  and  send 
medals  for  a  similar  purpose  to  our  colonial  societies^  and  exchange  them 
with  the  similar  estamishments  of  other  nations  in  every  port  of  the  world. 
The  universal  sympathy  of  feeling  which  this  would  produce,  and  the  real 
benefits  to  soaety  which  would  nave  a  tendency  to  be  the  result,  are  de* 
lightful  to  contemplate.  A  few  handsome  house-plants,  and  some  bouquets 
of  nardssi,  hyacinths,  Persian  tulips,  remarkable  for  their  black  bottoms, 
garden  anemones,  double-blossomed  whin,  &c.  were  on  the  table*  An 
Irish  variety  of  the  common  ^den  anemone  was  remarked  as  a  fine  showr 
flower,  and  is  well  worth  asking  for  from  the  garden  by  the  unstarred  fel- 
lows, and  purchasing  from  the  nurseries  by  the  others. 

Chiiwick  Garden, — Some  of  our  rea^ders  have  reminded  us  of  our 
promised  critique  on  this  garden,  and  seem  to  hint  that  we  may  have 
changed  our  mind  on  the  subject.  But,  no !  Every  visit  we  make 
strengthens  the  opinion  of  it  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  expressed : 
for  instance,  we  were  there  a  few  days  ago,  admiring  the  extensive  collec* 
tion  c^  orchideous  epiphytes.  Cape  bulbs,  pits  of  pine-apples,  forced  straw- 
berries and  figs,  a  pond  preparing  for  aquatics,  ana  the  American  eagle,-~all 
very  good  in  their  way,  but  most  improper  as  main  obiects,  whUe  there  is 
no  vinery  for  proving  the  different  sorts  of  vines,  ana  no  wall  devoted  to- 
try  their  comparative  hardiness.  Had  a  proper  plan  and  system  of  m»* 
nagement  been  adopted,  the  grand  leading  objects  of  general  utility  would 
have  been  first  attended  to,  and  hotJiouses,  for  pine-iqpples,  dumpy  orchid^, 
and  other  objects  of  luxury,  botanical  curiosity,  or  petty  detail,  kept 
subordinate.  As  to  growing  pines,  and  forcing  strawberries  and  figs,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Society's  funds,  we  think  it  ridiculous. 

To  the  plan  of  the  garden  we  shall  return  as  soon  as  we  can  find 
leisure.  The  necessary  sketches  to  illustrate  our  ideas  have  been  engraved 
nearly  a  twelvemonth,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  throw  them  away.  In  the 
mean  time,  in  case  there  should  be  a  chance  of  our  opinion  doing  any  good, 
we  submit  the  following  general  outline  of  our  scheme  of  Reformation. 

1.  The  present  plan  is  so  bad,  that  it  cannot  be  improved  on,  but  must 
be  totally  obliterated. 

3.  In  order  to  obliterate  the  plan  with  as  little  loss  as  possible,  as  much- 
of  the  stock  of  plants  as  can  be  spared,  including  all  duphcates,  most  of  the 
pines,  and  many  of  Uie  purely  botanical  plants,  should  be  sold,  by  auction 
or  otherwise. 

5.  The  Arboretum  should  be  formed  as  a  belt,  combined  with  har^ 
herbaceous  plants,  and  arranged  in  the  natural  manner,  as  suggested 
p.  302. 

4.  The  walk  within  this  belt,  we  think,  should  be  a  perfect  drde ;  but  H 

may  be  a  square,  or  wavy. 
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5.  In  the  centre  of  the  circle  should  be  a  walled  square  of  two  acres,  in 
which  should  be  included  all  the  frames^  pits,  hot-houses,  sheds,  gardener^ 
lodges,  and  head-gardener's  office. 

6.  The  intermediate  space  between  the  square  in  the  centre,  and  the 
circular  walk,  should  be  divided  by  walks  radiating  from  the  square  into  de- 
partments for- hardy  fruits,  culinary  vegetsbles,  experiments,  flowers,  &e. 

7.  A  broad  border  of  showy  flowers,  roses,  and  shrubs  of  culture,  should 
accompany  the*  inner  margin  of  the  circular  walk ;  and  erergroBn  hedges 
may  separate  this  and  the  radiating  borders  from  the  interior  compartments. 

8.  The  hot-houses,  buildings,  &c,  to  be  erected  in  the  square  by  degrees^ 
beginning  with  the  more  important. 

9.  One  main  entrance  and  a  lodge  there,  but  no  other  buildings,  except- 
ing in  the  central  square. 

10.  A  system  of  wells,  or  sunk  tubs,  established  throughout  the  grounds, 
supplied  from  the  spring,  sympathetically,  if  the  expression  be  allowed ;  by 
which  means  the  water  in  all  of  them  would  stand  at  the  same  level,  the 
aquatics  in  the  natural  system  would  be  provided  for  in  their  appropriate 
places,  and  every  part  of  the  garden  might  be  watered  by  hand,  at  the  least 
possible  trouble  and  expence. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are,  —  a  simple  and  grand  general  efiect ;  an 
i^^arance  of  being  complete  from  the  first,  because  all  the  unfinished 
works  would  be  within  the  square;  less  waliing,  and  fewer  walks,  than  by 
the  present  plan ;  better  adaptation  for,  and  much  less  expence  of,  general 
management,  in  consequence  of  concentration,  &c.  &c. 

Such  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  plan  which  we  suggested  in  1823,  mthe 
JE.  of  Gard,  2d  edit.  {  7507),  and  which  we  are  most  decidedly  of  opinion  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  execute,  even  at  the  expence  of  obliterating  the 
present  walls  and  walks. 

•  We  would  suggest,  as  an  improvement  in  the  afl^rs  of  the  Sodetv,  and 
as  affording  a  source  of  income  for  the  garden,  the  publication  of  their 
Transactions  in  8vo.,  and  without  coloured  engravings,  by  which  means 
thev  would  be  got  up  at  a  trifle,  compared  to  what  they  cost  at  present, 
and  sell  more  extensively,  and  the  saving  might  be  applied  to  the  garden. 
As  we  shall  elsewhere  show,  the  present  style  of  getting  up  the  Society's 
publications  is  in  the  very  worst  taste ;  for  Uiat  must  cert^nly  be  the  worst 
which  is  the  least  calculated  to  gain  the  end  in  view. 

•  It  is  not  likel)r,  however,  that  any  ereat  improvement  will  take  place  m 
this  Society  which  is  not  the  resiflt  of  necessity.  Some  reformation 
has  already  taken  place  in  consequence  o£  the  deifalcation  of  the  under- 
secretary, and  the  want  of  funds;  but  a  great  and  radical  change  must  be 
efiected  before  the  Society  and  the  warden  can  be  established  on  a  permanent 
footing.  We  shall  never  lose  sight  of  the  garden,  which,  as  a  work  of 
design,  we  consider  di^taceful  to  the  country ;  and  as  many  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society  as  are  of^ur  opinion  will  do  well  to  agitate  the  subject  where- 
ever  and  whenever  they  think  good  will  be  the  result.  The  progress  of 
opinion  is  slow  but  sure ;  and  that  its  power  will  ultimately  lead  to  the 
remodelling  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  we  have  not  a  doubt. 


Art.  IV.     Provincial  Horticultural  and  Florist  Societies. 

The  Botanical  and  Horticidtural  Sodettf  of  Newcastle-f^on'Tjfne  hM 
their  Getieral  Meeting  on  the  9th  of  March,  when  t/te  following  Prizes  were 
awarded :-^For  the  best  dish  of  Dessert  Pears,  the  silver  medal,  and  for 
th6  best  six  heads  of  Purple  Spring  Broccoli,  the  bronze  medal,  to  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Cook,  ffardencr  at  T.  W.  Beaumont's,  Esq.,  Bradley-Hail ;  for  the 
best  dish  of  Dessert  Apples,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  gar- 
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dener  at  Matthew  Bell's^  Bsq.,  Woohinffton ;  and  for  the  best  dish  of 
Brassells  Sprouts,  the  bronze  medal,  to  Mr.  Robert  Tumbull,  gardener  at 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  Ogle's,  Kirkley-Hall.  Some  fine  Hyacinths,  Boguet  Tendre 
or  Waterloo,  Henrietta  Wilhelmina,  Violet  Fonc^,  Porcellaine  Sce{>tre, 
General  Blucher,  and  Pure  d'Or,  and  a  very  fine  plant  of  Bl^tia  Tanker- 
vflltf,  in  full  flower,  were  exhilnted  from  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  of 
Fenham.  A  large  and  various  collection  of  seeds  of  new  vegetables,  and 
cuttings  of  new  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  havhig  been  received  t>y  the  secre- 
taries from  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  were  distributed  to  the 
members  present.  Some  Ribston  Pippins  were  exhibited  from  the  garden  of 
Henry  Collingwood,  Esq.,  of  Chirton,  which  had  been  preserved  by  being 
buried  in  the  earth :  they  were  in  fine  condition,  and  uncommonly  firm. 
Several  packages  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  intended  to  have  been  sent  for 
exhibition,  did  not  arrive  in  time,  from  the  roads  being  blown  up  by  the 
late  storm.  The  meeting  was  numerously  and  respectably  attended.  (Nevh' 
castle  Cour,) 

The  Tamworth  FhrUtt*  Soctety^now  establishing,  chieflv  through  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Buck,  F.H.S.,  of  Elford,  near  Licnfield,  mtend  holding 
meetings  twice  a  year :  the  first  in  sjiring,  for  auriculas  and  polyanthuses ; 
and  the  second  in  autumn,  for  carnations,  piccoteea,  melons,  and  gooseber* 
ries.  Some  judicious  observations  on  the  advantages  which  are  like^  to 
result  from  this  Society  to  gentlemen,  gardeners,  and  cottagers,  have  been 
sent  us  by  Mr.  B.,  from  which  we  can  only  spare  room  at  present  for  the 
following  extract  :-* 

**  The  premiums  will  give  an  impulse  to  the  surrounding  cultivators,  by 
exciting  an  amicable  competition  ;  improvements  in  cottage  and  farmers' 
gardens  will  rapidly  advance,  and  social  and  friendly  intercourse  for  infer* 
mation  and  instruction  be  more  effectually  promoted.  We  contemplate 
numerous  advantages  to  arise  from  such  a  soaety,  and  hope  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  neii^hbourhood  will  give  encouragement  to  it,  as  having  for  its  object 
what  is  truly  useful  and  ornamental ;  what  will  combine  rational  gratifica^* 
tion  with  innocent  recreation;  alleviate  the  hours  of  care  and  sorrow,  by 
agreeable  occupation  with  objects  of  never-ending  interest ;  lighten  the 
weight,  and  shorten  the  period,  allotted  for  toilsome  labour;  mitigate 
affliction,  and  not  only  renovate  and  improve  our  health,  but  preserve  it 
in  that  state.  Many  of  our  gardens,  instead  of  being  unprcmtable  and 
unsightly,  will  become  neat,  pleasing,  and  pay  an  ample  recompense  for  our 
attention,  time,  and  labour ;  and,  finally,  prove  a  source  of^  the  greatest 
gratification  and  pleasure  to  ourselves,  families,  and  fiiends.  Being  enriched 
and  ornamented  by  useful  and  profitable  objects,  they  will  read  a  lesson  of 
industry  to  those  who  have  usually  spent  their  time  in  slovenliness,-  folly, 
and  bad  habits.^  l*he  richer  inhabitants,  by  joining  the  society,  may 
facilitate  its  views,  and  greatly  assist  the  more  humble,  either  by  adnce, 
instructions,  premiums,  or  by  distributing  plants." 

The  Eveikam  Flower  and  FrvU  Society,  now  establishing,  have  issued  a 
prospectus,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

**  Every  institution  which  has  in  view  the  promotion  of  friendship,  the 
benefit  of  a  neighbourhood,  and  the  improvement  of  a  country,  merits 
patronage  and  approbation.  Whether  the  formation  of  a  flower  and  fiodt 
society  can  aid  these  important  objects,  to  the  unreflecting  mind  maj 
appear  doubtful,  but  the  more  minute  enquirer  will  not  hesitate  to  admit 
the  fact.  Man  needs  amusement ;  if  he  cannot  procure  real,  he  will  pur- 
chase imaginary,  pleasures.  Excite  in  him  a  love  for  the  works  of  creation, 
and  you  not  only  solace  his  mind  and  employ  his  leisure  hours,  but  improve 
his  taste  and  strengthen  his  judgment:  animate  his  exertions  with  the 
prospect  of  reward,  and  you  will  not  only  behold  nature  herself  improved 
by  his  care,  but  gaining  n-esh  admirers,  '  even  as  beauty  fascinates  more 
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wbep  attirad  ia  d^ganl  ainiplicitor,  tlum  whan  covered  witk  rm.'  Tlie 
Buccew  of  bis  eocieavourf  not  onlv  awaken*  curiottty,  but  simpjieslitt  tables 
with  new  and  deliciout  fruits,  and  makes  bis  parterres  (too  fieqnently  filled 
with  inferior  flowers)  shine  resplendent  with  new  varieties  of  the  most 
beautiful  tints  and  fragrance,  thereby  benefiting  his  ndgfabourhood  and 
enriching  his  country ;  for  every  advancement  in  art  or  commerce,  nature 
or  philosophy,  gives  additional  lustre  to  a  nation's  renown.*' 

The  exbibiaoBs  wiU  be  held  at  Mr.  Mayfield%  Noiilnrick  Arms  Inn, 
Svesham. 


Art.  V.     Covme  Garden  MarieL 

^  The  past  vranter  has  beaBime  of  the  most  severe  whidi  we  have  ex- 
Mriencedfor  many  y«an.  During  the  month  of  February,  and  the  first 
rortnight  of  Mar<£«  we  have  been  very  scantily  supplied  with  vegetables ; 
in  Februar}',  coleworts  were  sold  for  from  lOs,  to  I4t,  a  dozen  bunches; 
mushrooms,  6#.  and  7<.  a  pottle ;  and  broccoli,  from  6s,  to  12<.  per  bunch. 
Tom-tfds  the  end  of  March,  our  Market  has  been  better  supplied;  and 
AprU  comins  in  hee  from  frosty  mornings,  has  brought  vegetation  very 
forward,  and  presented  a  fair  prospect  of  an  abundant  crop  of  firuit.  In  the 
first  wed^  in  April,  hot-house  srapes  were  brought  to  market  by  Mr.  Brefett, 
of  Barnes,  near  Mortlake,  and  were  sold  from  90^.  to  50s,  per  lb.  according 
to  their  quality.  Forced  strawberries  are  now  coming  in  abundantly,  ana 
these  and  other  forced  articles  are  selling  pretty  nefirly  at  the  prices  mention- 
ed in  the  table  in  your  Encyclopedia  {of  G,§  7514).  There  have  been  some 
jars  of  preserved  green  peas  from  Holland  in  the  market,  a  thing  not  known 
rill  last  winter.  The  peas  are  gathered  in  autumn  when  nearly  ripe,  shelled, 
put  in  small  glass  bottles  whicn  have  been  previously  fumigated  with  sul- 
phur, and  buried  five  or  six  feet  deep  in  dry  earth ;  so  at  least  I  am  told  by 
a  German  gardener.  They  are  seUing  as  low  as  Sf .  a  quart,  but  are  only 
fit  for  stewing  or  soups."  -^  («/.(?.,  April  lOihJ) 


Art.  VI.     CaUs  at  Suburban  Gardens* 

Qwmerdniry  House,  Mt^or  Morrison^  May  4. 1896.-^11115  is  a  very  hand- 
some villa,  on  a  bank  slopins  to  the  south-east,  commanding  extensive  viewtf 
bowanb  London,  and  over  the  Surrey  hills.  The  house  is  a  plain  but  elegant 
structure ;  a  conservatory  is  attached  to  it,  and  in  front  there  is  a  terrace 
wbUc,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  features  of  the 
place ;  it  would  be  improved  by  appropriate  architectural  terminations,  such 
as  alcoves,  porticoes,  or  covered  seats.  Advantage  is  taken  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  clear  water,  to  form  a  covered  bath^  supplied  by  a  grotesque  cas- 
cade, within  the  building ;  the  basin  of  the  bath  forms  the  reservoir  of  a 
}et  on  a  lower  level,  from  which  issues  a  stream  led  alons  a  pebbly  bed,  to 
a  considerable  piece  of  water,  which  in  the  views  from  the  house  occupies 
with  excellent  effect  what  painters  call  the  middle  distance.  There  are 
many  extensive  and  agreeable  walks,  throush  well  wooded  sceneiy ;  some 
large  and  lofty  trees,  and  fine  American  shrubs.  But  the  kitchen-garden 
here  is  what  for  some  years  past  has  excited  the  great  interest,  from  tbe 
superior  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple,  by  Mr.  William  Johnston  Shen* 
nan.  He  grows  them  both  in  pits  heated  by  tan  and  dung,  without  flues  or 
steam-pipes ;  and  also  in  hot-houses  along  with  grapes.  In  one  houses 
erected  last  summer,  the  bottom  heat  is  supplied  by  flues  and  steam  jointly, 
in  the  following  manner :  A  vault  is  formed  under  the  platform  on  which 
the  plants  are  to  stand,  in  which  a  flue  is  carried  round.  Over  the 
furnace  to  this  flue  is  a  small  iron  boiler  {fig,  90.)  with  a  copper  cover 
from  which  a  pipe  of  2  or  3  feet  in  length,  conveys  the  steam  to  the  vault. 
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when  it  ailfaer  rtntkit  mi  cwiikjuww,  or  u  tat  «Bt  t^  diflfcrait  iip«nii]g« 
in  the  brick-worfc,  to  fill  the  atmofiktet  of  tbe  hoiue.  Tbe  boiler  reqidrca 
Uttleorno  ■Mantinii,  bcuig  MqipUed  by  a  pipe  (■]  coniaiinuiaiiiig  witfa  a 


pond  in  the  pleasure  ground ;  ^  float  in  the  boiler  (i)  operate*  like  a  cbni-> 
mon  ballcocK,  in   regulating  the  supply' ;  near  the  main  pijie  (t^)  there  u  a 


lafety  valve  (d),  and  a  manhole  for  eleaninj  out  sediment.     The 

rery  judiciously  coated  over  with  clay  (e)  to  retain  the  heat.  The  pine 
plants  over  the  vault*  are  get  in  tan,  merely  to  retain  the  nots  in  an  equa- 
ble degree  of  moisture.  Another  flue  is  conducted  along  tne  front  of  the 
house  to  beat  its  atmosphere,  and  thus,  by  means  of  steaiu  and  smoke 
jointly,  Mr.  Shennan  keeps  up  that  powerful  degree  of  heat  and  moisture, 
which  is  evidently  the  pnncipal  cause  of  the  extraordinary,  and  we  raight 
say,  unequalled  luxuriance  of  his  plant*.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  planted 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  turfy  loam  and  rotten  dung;  but  we 
hope,  by  and  by,  Mr.  shennan  will  speak  for  himself  on  this  subject. 

In  the  open  garden  we  obserred  a  very  early  variety  of  pea,  resembling 
the  frame  sort,  but  at  least  a  fortnight  earlier.  The  seed  was  obtained  from 
a  Frenchman,  formerly  gardener  to  Geueral  Dumourier,  at  Ealing.  An- 
other early  dwarf  varietf  was  procured  from  Guernsey.  But  thl  mo«t  valu- 
able cuhnary  crop  which  we  observed,  was  a  plantation  of  early  emperor 
cabbage,  most  of  which  were  headed,  and  one  plant  eminently  so,  which 
Mr.  S,  intends  keeping  for  seed.  We  have  tittle  doubt  from  what  we  have 
seen  here,  and  at  Mr.  Greig's  at  Islington,  and  other  places,  that  tbe  early 
emperor  is  the  best  early  variety  of  cabbage  at  present  in  use;  and  we 
would  Buffitcst  to  gardeners  to  recommend  it  to  cottagers  as  aeubctituie  fop 
the  early  Upsal,  early  York,  and  other  common  varietiei .  Mr.  S.  has  beep 
remarkably  successful  in  growing  the  orange,  of  which  there  is  a  fine  show 
in  the  conservatory.  With  C&ctus  spccidsus,  and  spedoifssimus,  Erythr{na, 
crista  g&lla,  and  varioiis  other  plants,  he  is  also  eminently  succcsiful. 

WUmof  I frml  garden,  IileworlhyMai/WAS'iS.  This  immense  horticultural 
establishment  consistsofupwardsof  GOacres,  in  difiercnt  gardens,  8ttache4 
anddetached,aiidsurroundedfortheniost  part  by  good  walls.  Thegrounda 
are  wholly  occupied  by  fruit  trees.fruit  shrubs,  am!  strawberries;  for,  with  tha 
exception  of  tart  rhubarb,  Mr.  W.  cultivotes  no  culinary  vegetables.  The 
rhubarb  he  was  the  first  to  bring  to  market  about  eleven  years  ago ;  he 
now  sends  a  wag^u  load  at  a  time,  and  beli«ves  there  may  be  100  acre» 
under  that  crop  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  London^  a  striking  proof  of  tbe 
important  public  and  private  advantages  which  result  from  the  introduo* 
'  inof  novelcie*  of  use  or  beauty  into  commerce.     A  similar  remark  ams 


tbe  plants  are  coming  into  flower :  in  two  years  it  will  be  ci 

part  of  Europe,  where  strawberries  are  cultivated,     ^uch  are  the  advqiw 

tagea  of  peace,  and  the  public  press.    Tbe  large  size  of  this  fruit,  and 
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Keen*' wedling,  wUl  miOefiJIy  dt«r  the  chBTMtw  of  the  rtniwbCTTy  M  »  det- 
■ert  fruit,  amfrank  it  with  plunu  and  peacbet :  for  hundredi  tb«  were  re- 
quired formerly  to  make  a  di*b,  tens  wiU  now  uiffice.  There  are  an  al- 
moitcolintlea*  number  of  hot-hooK*  and  piu  in  theM  garden*,  occniiMed  id 
forcing  «trewberrie«,  peachet,  and  frapes,  and  with  pine  uiplM;  there  u  ■ 
conuderable  variety  m  their   construction,  from  the  Mudj  of  whidi,  the 


I  be  one  with  ■  rery  rteqi 


2  gardener  may  derire  Mine  valuable  idetuJ^The  beat  houiejbr  the 
earlyTordngof»trawberries,  Mr.  W,  conwdeti  t(   '  '  '""" 

roof.ond  narrow {,&(.-«).);  the  plants^are  kept 
very  dote  to  theglasi,  and  the  upper  row  IB 
thit,  and  in  other  houses,  ii  watered  from  a  Sat 


mproTcment  in  the  couBtraction  of  pine 
pjti  consiata  in  having  an  opaque  roof  over  the 
front  flue,  and  a  similar  apace  opaque  bebiod 
(&.930.    Over 
the  flue,  lieht  is 
not  wan  lea,  and 
over  the  back  row 
of  pines,  Mr.  W. 
thinks  perpendi- 
cular  liffht  may 
be         oispensed 
with  i  the  result 

M  a  great  i^Lving  of  glass  in  the  first  construction,  and  the  preventiou  of  the 
escape  of  heat,  by  so  much  opaque  roof.  Avery  important  practice  conutti 
in  covering  all  the  pita  and  the  houses,  in  early  forcing,  during  night,  whh 
boards.  These  retain  much  more  heat  than  mats  or  canvass ;  are  less  liable 
to  be  displaced  by  wind;  admit  no  rain,  and  do  not  abstract  so  much  heat 
by  the  evanomtion  of  what  may  fall  on  them,  as  does  any  thin  material ; 
are  more  durable,  and  even  more  easily  and  quickly  put  on,  and  taken  ofl"; 
as  a  last  advantage,  when  taken  off  after  run,  th^  do  not  require,  like  any 
woven  covering,  to  be  spread  out  to  dry,  Mr.  W.  considers  them  as 
saving  a  very  large  prc^rtion  of  fuel,  and  every  gardener  knows  that  it 
IS  much  more  coneenial  to  plants  to  save  heal,  than  to  supply  the  continual 
waste  of  it  bv  smoke  flues.  The  shutters  are  painted  for  durability,  and 
of  a  white  colour,  in  order  not  (o  radiate  heat. 

The  strawberries  in  the  open  garden  are  chiefly  Keen's  seedling,  and 
Wilmot's   superb,  in  rows  8  Teet  apnrt,  and  from  1  fool  to  18  inches   dis- 
tant in  the  row ;  the  ground  at  this  season  ia  mulched  with  clean  straw,  to 
retain  the  moisture,  and  keep  the  fruit  clean.''  'While  in  blossom,  they  are 
regularly  watered  by  wheel-barrels,  gfc,  9*.) 
which  have  a  perforated  cylinder,    projecting 
about  B  feel  from  wie  side  {ftg^  95.').  A  plug  (a) 
prevents-     '*— 
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U  appended  (c);  the  moment  the  waterer  enters  between*  the  rows,  be 
puUs  the  string,  and  as  he  wheels  along,  the  water  rapidly  escapes.  Min  this 
unfavourable  season,  watering  had  not  yet  commenced,  on  account  of  the 
frosty  nights.  The  .principal  strawberry  forced  here,  and  also  at  Spring 
Grove,  is  Keens'  seedling ;  the  Grove-end  scarlet  for  an  early  crop,  and  the 
Bostock  for  the  2d  crop ;  all  the  three  are  great  bearers. 

Mr.  W.  embraces  eveiy  opportunity  of  introducing  the  best  new  sorts  of 
tree  fruits,  by  grafting  them  on  the  old  sorts,  both  trained  and  standards. 
He  has  a  kind  of  barley  with  8  rows  of  grain  in  the  ear,  probably  a  variety 
of  hexasdchon.    His  mode  of  destroying  ants  in  the  open  garden,  is  by 
taking  a  straight  rod,  such  as  the  handle  of  a  hoe,  or  rake,  and  pushing  it 
down  2  feet,  so  as  to  leave  an  open  round  hole  of  that  depth;  the  ants  will 
precipitate  themselves  into  the  hole,  and,  from  the  smootnness  of  its  sides; 
oe  unable  to  get  up.    Once  a  day,  some  water  may  be  poured  into  the 
hole,  to  drown  what  are  there,  and  the  round  stick  re-inserted,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  smoothness  of  its  sides.  '  This  mode,  we  understand,  is  known 
to  several  gardeners.   -Another  mode  is,  by  placing  saucers  with  sweet,  or 
other  oil,  in  difierent  places,  either  in  the  open  air;  or  in  hot-hou^es^ 
which  will  destroy  ants, -beetles,  crickets,  and  other  insects,  the  margin  of 
the.oil  being  sprinkled  with  a  little  sugar.     This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  modes  ot  destroying  crickets  and  beetles  in  dwelling-houses. 
.    Keenifndi  garden^  Islcworthy  May  11.1 826.  The  extent  of  these  grounds 
is  about  the  same  as  those  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  and  like  them  they  are  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruits ;  there  are  here,  however.  Very  few 
walls,  or  hothouses,  4nd  no  pines  or  peaches  are  grown.      China  roses  are 
forced  to  a  great  extent  in  vineries,  and  the  pots  when  in  flower  seiit  -to 
market.    Sea^cale  and  rhubarb  are  also  forcea  in  pits. .   Instead.of  .being 
surrounded  and  intersected  by  walls,  the  grounds  here  are  sheltered  by 
hedges,  chiefly  of  common  laurel,  but  also  in  some  places  of  yew .  and 
hawthorn,  the  whole  planted  by  Mr.  Keens  himself.    Tney  are  planted  on 
raised  banks  kept  very  narrow  and  high,  the  crest  of  the  hedge  being  left 
irregular  as  to  height.    At  the  base  on  the  ste^  bank  of  earth  there  is 
a  row  of  strawberries,  and  a  row  of  early  peas.    The  latter  vegetable,  rhu- 
barb, and  seapcale,  are  the  only  culinary  plants  grown  by  Mr.  iTeens  for  the 
market    The  greater  part  of  the  garden  is  covered  with  Keens'  seedling 
strawberry  and  Keens'  seedling  gooseberry ;  certainly  two  of  the  best  hardy 
fruits  of  their  kinds  ever  raised ;  beine  large,  of  good  flavour,  hardy,  and 
great  bearers.    In  the  latter  respect  Keens'  strawberry  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  variety,  which,  considering  tne  size  of  the  fruit,  is  a  most  valuable  pro- 
perty.   The  treatment  of  strawberries  here  is  the  same  as  at  Mr.  Wilmot's. 
The  sort  of  rhubarb  grown  in  both  ^rdens,  and  also  at  Spring  Grove,  is  the 
early  variety  commonly  called  the  Siberian,  which  is  founa  sometimes  to  run, 
or  become  spurious.  What  is  called  the  Scotch  hybrid  is  also  grown  by  Mr. 
Oldaker,  and  considered  superior  to  the  other,  though  later.     Buck's  rhu- 
barb is  also  grown  by  the  latter,  and,  being  a  smaller  growing  plant,  is,  aa 
mi^t  be  supposed,  of  a  somewhat  higher  flavour ;  but  the  best  flavoured  of 
allDr.  Thomson  ((?.  M,  vol.  i.  p.  596.)  considers  to  be  the  R.  palmdtum. 
.  Sea-cale  is  propagated  by  Mr.  K.  as  by  Mr.  O.,  by  the  root,  a  superior  modie 
to  raising  it  from  seed.    The  roots  of  old  plants  are  cut  into  pieces  about 
an  inch  long,  and  laid  into  drills  like  potatoe  sets.   This  is  done  in  order  to 
prevent  the  risk  of  placing  the  root  end  of  the  cutting  uppermost,  which 
might  happen  in  dibbling  them,  and  if  it  did  happen,  the  roots  would  never 
produce  snoots.     The  same  thing  applies  to  every  description  of  plant 
which  may  be  propagated  from  roots  without  visible  buds ;  as  the  common 
thorU)  from  the  roots  of  which  Mr,  K.  has  several  hedges ;  the  apple,  pear, 
plum,  cherry,  elm,  sumach,  &c.    The  laurel  hedges  here  in  very  severe 
winters  are  killed  down  to  the  ground ;  but  when  that  is  the  case,  they  are 
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eat  onr  br  the  larfaee,  and  nidte  AooH  from  S  to  6  feet  \oag  Oe  trU 
MMOn.  'llie  yew  bedm  hare  attiined  a  gnat  b«gbt,  and  jtt  are  not 
more  tban  18  tnebeiliRMd  at  bottom,  tapering  toa  few  inchet  at  top. 
Thtn  etc  a  nnmber  of  large  walnut  treei  here,  wMch  Mr.  K.  ruscd  from 
the  nut  SO  jevi  ago ;  thev  are  in  full  bearing,  but  this  tea»on  all  the 
UoMom  hai  been  destroj'ed  by  frott. 

To  renorate  a  plantation  or«e»<a]e,  In  which  the  coHar  of  the  plant  has 
become  rugged  outMde,  and  rotten  in  the  centre,  the  plantaandioil  are  pored 
with  the  apade  to  «uch  a  depth  as  the  decayed  pert  reachea.  Hid  the  Muod 
root  left  bare  titi  it  has  «ent  up  young  shoots,  which  are  tbomed  out,  and 
enrthed  np,  and  thus  produce  a  complete  renewal. 

The  miiletoe  is  propagated  most  auccessfully  b;  Mr.  Keen  bj  (ticbh^  the 
berries  on  smooth  healuiy  parts  of  the  bark  ol^the  apple,  simplr  bnnai^ 
the  berry  a  httle,  so  that  when  it  dries  it  may  be  glued  to  the  bark.  To 
make  an  indsion  Mr.  K.  conriden  injurious,  as  hardening  the  bark,  and 
piwtnting  the  entrance  of  the  radicle;  which  first  ri»es  up  from  the  seed, 
mud  tben  turns  down  and  penetrates  the  bark.  Little  more  takes  place 
die  flrst  year;  and  in  the  second  and  succeeding  years  it  does  not  grow 
more  than  an  inch  or  two  in  a  year.  We  are  mclined  to  think  that  this 
■nut  be  the  best  mode  of  propagating  the  mtsletoe,  as  it  certainly  is  the 
most  natural  and  simple,  [See  Encyc.  of  Gard.  i  6588.)  Mr,  Keens  is 
the  proprietor  of  the  greater  part  of  his  garden,  which  ver^  considerable 
property  he  has  attained  chicSv  by  industry,  and  a  judicious  mnniagt^ 
fisnkly  BTOwing  that  he  began  tne  world  without  a  shilling  of  capital. 

L^  Orove,  near  ChrrUey,  Surrey,  May  IS.  1826.  This  is  an  derated 
dtuation,  finely  varied  by  nature,  and  planted  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
taste.  The  house  commands  extensive  views,  and  what  adds  to  the  vahie 
of  thcie  views,  in  a  small  place  like  this,  is,  that  the  fore.£roiind  on  eveiy 
Me  il  part  of  the  property,  and  not,  as  often  happens,  belonging  to  another 
owner.  No  neighbour's  grounds  can  be  nid  to  "  lie  in  the  middle," 
wbich,  as  says  the  Attomev  Marvel,  (^ru>  Way  to  pay  Old  Debit)  "  it  a 
.fonl  blemish,"  But  the  house,  though  it  contains  some  good  roomt, 
-baa  great  faults ;  the  itore-room  and  batWoom,  (fig.  96.  a,  6)  can  only 
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be  entered  through  the  dldng^vom  (c),  or  drawing-room  (d);  and  the 
offices  («X  by  being  at  the  wrong  end,  occadon  the  road  to  the  kitchen 
court(/)  topwiintbegardenftontCg).  The« '— ' — i.. .- i.. — 
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been  remved  (.fig  9T.y,  and  bad  thi«  been  done,  fev  ittocdodi  a»  botfer 
calctdated  for  a  A\t\AB,y,  both  of  ucbitecture  and  gardemng,  oa  ft  tnaH 
icale. 


At  the  bottom 


of  the  «te^  winding  bank  on  whicfa  ifae  boute  !« 
eces  of  water,  ( fig.  96.)  wfaicb  might  be  reduced  to  the 


-  Mine  level,  and  extended  with  great  advantage  (fig,  »9.)    At  the  head  or 
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dam  ijig.  99.  a.\  an  excdient  watet&lt  or  caKade  mi^t  be  fenned,  anl  a 
fordng  pumpi  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Ilam  Dear  Aihboume,  ia  D«rtiy«htre, 


(Scf  Mcch.Mag.  fo/.7F.)  might  raiBewaterto  the  house  and  flowcr^nleti. 
The  former  i«  at  present  supplied  by  a  forcing  pump,  from  a  very  deep 
«dl,  with  considerable  manuai  labour.  The  valley  in  which  this  piece  of 
water  liei  abounds  in  bog  earth,  and  being  ahetccred,  is  admirably  adapted 
for  American  shrubs.  In  short,  Lyne  Grove  mi^t  be  made  a  most  betuiti> 
ful  residence ;  and  with  little  pecuniary  loss,  as  the  greater  part  of  tile  soil 
ii  too  poor  to  pay  for  being  kept  io  a  state  of  aration.  It  is  at  prewnt 
occupied  bv  W.  A.  Manning,  Esquire,  a  gentleman  of  el^ant  tast^  and 
much  attacned  U>  rural  life  and  a^cultiire. 

FanGroj>e,  Sir  Herbert  Ta^lor,Maif  13.  IS9G.  A  small  place  formed  on 
an  elevated  situation  on  thin  gravelly  soil,  lately  covered  uith  heath.  No 
'  expense-  has  been  spared  in  Forming  walks  and  planting  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  die  result  i«  as  good  as  the  place  admits  of;  but  as  there  is  no  striking 
DBtural  feature,  unless  we  except  one,  viz.,  a  hill,  well  adapted  for  a  pros- 
pect tower,  the  general  effect  is  not  interesting.  In  this  reelect  Lyne 
Grove  is  exactiv  the  oppoMte  of  Fan  Grove:  in  (he  former,  the  situation 
for  a  house  is  decidedly  indicated  by  nature,  or,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
thing,  the  house,  plantations,  and  water,  are  so  pluced  as  to  convey  that 
idea;  in  the  latter  there  seems  no  particular  reason  why  the  house  is 
placed  where  it  is :  as  fur  as  a  stranger  can  see,  it  might  have  been  placed 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  \eh,  or  higher,  or  lower,  anil  still  bave  ap- 
peared the  same  sort  of  thbs ;  but  looking  from  a  distance  at  Lyne  Grove, 
the  house  app^s  exactly  where  it  oii^t  to  )x,  and  could  not  be  moved  ' 
either  to  the  right  or  Icit,  liacbwards  or  forwards,  without  denu^ng  the 
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effect.  The  stiidj  of  these  two  rtnABmces  is  wUI  <adciikited  to  show  th^ 
advantages  of  natural  features  in  the  ground-suz&c^;  with  how  little  ait 
an  effect  may  he  produced  where  good  features  exist ;  and  how  fiir  the  ut- 
ftiost  eflbrts  of  art  aione,  &11  short  of  the  eAet  of  art  and  nature  united. 

American  plants  thriye  remarkably  well  here ;  Rhododendrons,  A^^leas, 
and  Kilmidtf,  rise  up  from  self-sown  seeds.  A  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
kitchen  garden  is  built  on  the  waving  or  serpentine  plan,  bv  which  a  height 
of  twelve  feet  is  .attained  with  a  thickness  of  only  mne  inches.  The  fruit- 
trees  in  this  garden  are  remarkably  well  trained  and  pruned;  the  ground 
seems  judiciously  cropped,  and  the  whole  place  is  kept^  in  very  neat  order 

Mr.  LiUow^4  ViUa,  Craven  Hill, 
^  April  25.    The  house  has  been  re- 
^  modelled,  and  now  presents  an  ele- 
gant exterior^    It  contains  on  the 
ground  floor    seven  living   rooms 
and  a  conservatory  en  state,  arranged 
with  the  greatest  tast^  and  comUn- 
ing  the  best  features  of  both  the 
Bnelish  and  FVench  styles  of  deco- 
ration and  furniture.    What  we  no- 
tice it  for,  is  on   account  o^the 
^'^'■'^n^e  of  hanging  the  roof  saAie^  of  A 
yp  conservatory,  cfaMi  is  worthy  j 
of  imitation.    It  is  on  the  prina-  I 
pie  of  a  self-balanced  chandelier.  I 
A  cord  from  each  sash  passes  over  | 
a    pulley  (^.  100  a)  and    is  join-  1 
«d   under  the  stage  (c),   where   a  ' 
weight  (fi)  is  attached  to  them  by 
another  puUev,  and  may  either  be 
limited  in  its  descent  bj*  the  ground 
{d\  or  by  the  length  of  hne.    fiy  this 
arrangement,     easily     understood, 
either  or  boUi  sashes  may  be  open- 
ed to  any  extent  by  a  very  slight 
motion  of  the  line,  and  without  the 
least  derangement  of  the  plants,  or 
unsighUy  fastenings    of  the  cord.  ^) 
The    immense    domical    hothouse 
erected  by  Messrs.  Bailey  for  Mrs. 
Beaumont,  at  Bretton  Hall,  is  vend-  ^ 

lated  on  the  same  principle. 

In  the  garden  there  are  some  standard  Rose  Acacias,  from  Brussels,  such 
as  have  been  lately  imported  from  Paris  by  some  of  the  nurserymen. 

Kensington  Nursery,  Messrs,  Malcolm  and  Gray,  April  7.  One  of  our 
objects  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  is  to  bring  into  notice  plants  and  trees 
of  remarkable  interest  and  beauty,  more  especiallv  those  of  the  shrubby 
kind  which  endure  the  open  air  in  our  climate.  There  are  a  number  of 
noble  Chinese  and  American  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  country,  which  are 
very  imperfectly  known,  and  consequently  not  half  so  common  as  they 
ou^ht  to  be.  Among  these,  may  be  mentioned  the  Magndlia  conspic^ua, 
which,  when  in  flower  (Jig,  loi ),  is  one  of  the  finest  objects  in  the'vegetable 
creation ;  yet  Messrs.  Loddiges  remark  (JBot,  Cal:  Part.  cxix.  Oard,  Mag. 
p,  534)  that  it  has  been  comparatively  n^ected  for  the  last  twenty  ^ears. 
The  Kensington  Nurseir  contains  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  tree 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  the  plant  deserves  the  more  atteb- 
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tion,  beeaute  tntj  ofie  who  bu  «  fev  yardt  or  ground  dm?  f<v  *  trifl^ 
■nd  B  verj  few  yean'  patience,  have  one  equallj'  handioiDe.  The  Maf^dlia 
in  the  Keiuinglon  Nuraery  i«  a  ihoot  from  the  centre  of  a  (tool  ^  aboat 
ttvai  yetn*  growth  j  it  it  dne  feet  high,  and  about  the  aaine  width,  and  at 


thii  moment  i«  covered  with  i  lOO  tulip-like  bloctoms,  at  white  at  enow,  and 
liighlv  odoriferout.  There  are Bneipeciniena  of  thesame  tree  at  Lee's nur- 
jery,  Harringuy,  Eastwell  Park,  Wormleybury,  ( G.  M.  vol.  i.  p.  1 54.),  and  a 
few  other  placea.  Good  planta  in  pott  cost  Tt.6<^.  each.  No  person  who  bai 
the  ttigfatett  pretention  to  a  love  of  planti,  and  a  cBrden,  ought  to  be  with- 
out it,  and  the  foUowinf! :  Magndlia  purpiire%  andRioi  (nia  glibra,  in  pott. 
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«outh  wall,  any  front  of  a  house  bat  the  N.  E.,  or  a  sheltered  situation  in  a 
ahnibbery,  Magn61ia  grandifldra,  Eriob<5trya  jar)on''ica.  Viburnum  rug6suDi, 
and  odoratissimura,  .?#.  each/  and  the  Cam<^lija,  5s,  each,  lire  noble  ever- 
green and  firee-flowerinc  plants.  Glycine,  2U.,  ^ill  be  seen  in  munificent 
style  in  the  H.  S.'s  garden  about  the  7th  of  May.  These  plants  may  be  had 
from,  or  through,  any  nurseryman. 

Palace  and  Gardens  of  Buckingham  House,  April  9th, —  Having  read  in 
the  newspapers  of  mountains  and  lakes  said  to  be  forming  in  the  grounds 
attached  to  Buckingham-house,  we  embraced  an  opportunity  which  of- 
fered of  viewing  the  alterations  and  erections  now  going  forward  there. 
The  garden-front  of  the  palace  is,  to  our  taste,  an  unexceptionable  piece  of 
architecture ;  it  is  grand,  and  yet  elegant ;  simple  and  easy  to  be  compre- 
hended in  the  general  masses,  and  yet  sufficiently  enriched  m  detail  to  mark 
it  as  an  abode  destined  for  splendid  enjoyment.  We  did  not  observe  any 
columns  or  other  architectural  forms,  which  should  always  be,  or  seetn  to  be, 
essential  parts  of  a  buildine,  placed  against  walls  merely  for  effect j  and  to 
make  up  a  certain  show  ot  ornament ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  new  buildings 
at  the  Treasury,  and  before  the  arches  of  the  new  entrance  to  Hyde  Pan, 
at  the  end  of  Piccadilly,  in  both  which  cases  the  columns  have  not  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  utility ;  they  are  introduced  entirely  for  their  effect, 
and,  from  being  component  and  co-operating  parts  essential  to  high  charai> 
ter,  are  degraded  to  the  rank  of  ornamental  appendages  to  cover  poverty 
of  design.  The  entrance-front  of  the  palace  is  not  yet  in  a  state  fit  to  be 
spoken  of,  but  the  other,  we  repeat,  is  entirely  to  our  taste.  The  shortest 
way  to  give  our  readers  a  correct  idea  of  it,  will  be  by  an  engraving  which 
will  be  round  in  a  future  number. 

We  wish  we  could  bestow  equal  approbation  on  this  palace  in  point  of 
salubrity  of  situation ;  but  in  that  respect,  we  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  buildings  in  or  about  London.  Had  the  problem  been  pro- 
posed to  alter  Buckingham>house  and  gardens  so  as  to  render  the  former 
as  unhealthy  a  dwelling  as  possible,  it  could  not  have  been  better  solved 
than  by  the  works  executed.  The  belt  of  trees  which  forms  the  margin  of 
these  grounds,  has  long  acted  as  the  sides  of  a  basin  or  small  valley,  to  re- 
tain the  vapours  which  were  collected  within,  and  which,  when  the  basin 
was  full,  could  only  flow  out  bv  the  lower  extretnity  over  the  roofs  of  the 
stables  and  other  buildings  at  the  palace.  What  vapour  did  not  escape  in 
this  manner,  found  its  way  through  between  the  stems  of  the  trees  which 
adjoin  these  buildings,  and  through  the  palace  windows.  Now,  all  the 
leading  improvements  on  the  pounds  have  a  direct  tendency  to  increase 
this  evil.  They  consist  in  thickening  the  marginal  belts  on  both  sides  of 
the  hollow  with  evergreens  to  shut  out  London  ;  in  one  place  substituting 
for  the  belt,  an  immense  bank  of  earth  to  shut  out  the  stables^  and  in  the 
area  of  the  grounds  forming  numerous  flower-gardens,  and  othel*  ^enes 
vnth  duesur&ces,  a  basin,  fountains,  and  a  lake  of  several  acres.  The 
effect  of  all  this  will  be  a  more  copious  and  rapid  exhalation  of  moisture 
from  the  water,  dug  earth,  and  increased  surface  of  foliage,  and  a  more 
complete  dam  to  prevent  the  escape  of  this  moist  atmosphere,  otherwise 
than  through  the  windows,  or  over  the  top  of  the  palace.  The  garden  may 
be  considered  as  a  pond  brimful  oi^fog,  the  ornamental  water  as  the  perpe- 
tual supply  of  this  fog,  the  palace  as  a  cascade  which  it  flows  over,  and  the 
windows  as  the  sluices  which  it  passes  through.  We  defy  any  medical  man, 
or  meteorologist  to  prove  the  contrary  of  what  we  assert,  viz.,  that  Buck- 
ingham Palace  is  a  aam  to  a  pond  ot  watery  vapour,  and  that  the  pond 
wm  always  be  filled  with  vapour  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  dam.    The 
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only  question  m»  how  far  this  rapoor  is  entitled  to  be  called  mdMa?  Wft 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question  experimentally. 

So  limited  a  spot,  and  without  distant  prospect,  admits  of  but  little  effect 
in  a  picturesque  point  of  view;  and  the  smoke  of  the  ndghbourhood  pre- 
cludes all  hope  of  creating  much  interest  from  the  more  rare  ornamental 
plants.    It  is  unfortunate  that  the  hi^h  bank  of  earth,  which  some  of  the 
newspapers  compared  to  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland,  should  come  so 
near  to  one  wing,  and  project  so  much  in  firont  of  the  palace,  and  that  it 
should  not  have  been  tnought  worth  while  to  vary  the  outline  either  of  hs 
base  or  summit.    It  might  nave  conveyed  some  distant  allusion  to  an  un- 
dulating ridge  of  low  hills ;  but,  instead  of  that,  it  is  merely  a  lumpish 
mound  of  earth,  —  the  bank  of  a  great  ditch.    There  is  nothing  about  it 
which  can  help  the  imagination  to  a  ungle  idea  belonging  to  a  natural  sur* 
&ce  ,*  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  writers  in  the  newspapers 
recalled  the  idea  of  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  Westmoreland  as  a  relief 
to  their  minds,  since  nothing  b  more  natural  than  to  fly  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.    Gilpin,  however,  in  his  ^  North  of  England,"  complains  of 
lome  of  the  hills  about  the  lakes  beinff  hog-backed ;  and  to  these  tne  com- 
parison in  the  newspapers  probably  alTuded.    This  mound,  however,  is  not 
completed,  and  pernaps  something  may  be  done  in  putting  in  the  timber 
trees.    The  water  is  still  farther  from  being  finished,  and  will  require  a 
good  deal  of  management.    We  entirely  approve  of  the  manner  of  group- 
ing and  miMwing  the  shrubs,  and  also  of  most  of  the  minor  undulations  of 
the  surface.    In  one  part  of  the  mound  some  large  bays  and  retiring 
recesses  of  turf  are  wanting,  to  break  the  uniformity  of  its  planted  surface ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  this  part  of  the  work,  the  putting  in  of  the 
shrubs  and  trees  has  our  entire  approbation. 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  either  on  the  alterations  in  the  grounds  or  on  the 
situation  of  the  palace,  because  it  is  obvious  that  the  expense  of  all  these  im- 
provements is  just  so  much  money  thrown  away.  A  man  must  be  something 
leBs  or  more  than  a  king  to  keep  his  health  in  that  palace  for  any  length  <h 
time.  It  would  have  been  mucn  better  to  have  opened  the  grounds  to  the 
public,  united  them  with  the  Green  Park,  and  left  Buckingham*house  as  it 
was,  for  the  use  of  pensioners  or  old  servants.  If  it  is  essential  that  the 
kine  should  have  a  palace  in  London,  we  should  prefer  one  raised  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  in  the  manner  of  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Babylon. 
The  platform  of  such  a  palace  should  be  higher  than  the  highest  part  of 
Somerset  buildings  or  tne  Banqueting-house,  and  should  display  an  acre 
or  more  of  terraced  gardens.  One  acre  of  elevated  platform,  highly  en- 
riched with  plants  and  sculpture,  and  with  London  and  its  environs  for 
distant  scenery,  would  afibrci  more  splendid  and  healthier  enjoyment  than 
twenty  acres  laid  out  in  the  style  of  Buckingham  Gardens.  Recluse 
enjoyment  might  be  had  at  some  of  the  country  palaces.  The  idea  of  the 
ki^  wandering  afler  it  in  a  dense  foe  behind  Huckingham-house,  is  not 
very  sublime.  But  if  a  Babylonian  palace  would  be  too  expensive,  there 
is  the  circular  part  of  the  Kegent's  Park,  or,  what  is  naturally  the  best 
situation  about  London,  though  acddentalfy  the  worst,  Greenwich  Ptak. 


Art  VII.     Garden  Libraries, 

Our  suggestions  as  to  garden  Rbraries  have  met  with  universal  approbation 
among  gardeners,  and  though  from  various  circumstances  many  are  pre- 
vented from  carrying  them  into  effect,  stUl  there  are  a  number  who  will  be  able 
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to  succeed,  and  a  scheme  is  not  the  less  useful  and  permanent  for  beinff 
slowly  adopted.  Nothing  can  be  truly  great  and  lasting  that  does  not  proc^d 
by  d^rees,  and  require  a  considerable  time  for  its  completion.  Whoever  un- 
derstands any  thing  of  gardening  as  a  science,  and  of  vegetable  physiology 
and  chemistry  as  connected  with  it,  we  are  confident  wiU  agree  with  us  m 
anticipating  a  more  general  and  effectual  advancement  of  the  art  from  the 
improvement  of  the  minds  of  gardeners^  than  fix>m  any  other  source  or 
means  whatever.  There  is  abundance  of  scientific  and  historical  knowledge 
in  books  ,*  what  is  chiefly  wanting  is  to  embody  tiius  knowledge  in  the 
routine  of  the  practical  gardener,  and  there  is  no  mode  by  which  this  can 
be  done  so  simply  and  effectually,  as  by  rendering  the  working  gardener, 
also  a  reading  gardener. 

No.  IV.  —  Norihwick  Park  Garden  lAbrary  (p.  247.) 

Mr.  Fulton  writes  that  his  employer.  Lord  Northwick,  has  kindly  conde- 
scended to  assist  him  with  what  books  he  may  point  out,  so  that  this  libr^ 
may  now  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  first  class. 

The  following  have  been  established  since  February  last : 

No.  V.  —  Meams^i  Skobden  Court  Garden  Library,    Established  at  Shob- 
den  Court,  near  Leominster,  Herefordshire,  March  13,  1827. 

Mr.  Mearns  has  collected,  at  his  own  expense,  about  200  volumes  of 
elementary,  professional,  and  miscellaneous  works.  He  frequently  takes 
young  men  who  can  read  but  little,  and  write  none,  and  carries  them 
through  'a  course  of  useful  instruction,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  advancing  in 
their  profession.  Mr.  M.  reconunends  "  Bingle/s  Book  of  Knowledge,** 
S  vols.  1 2mo.  1/.  If. ;  and  to  all  who  have  been  but  little  at  any  school,  the 
•*  Expeditious  Instructor,"  1  vol.  18mo.  If.  6d,  and  "  Greig's  World  Dis- 
played," 1  vol.  8VO.  12*.  6d.  "  Bingley's  Book  of  Knowledge"  being  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  "  can  be  had 
reasonable  by  young  men  in  the  country,  through  clergymen  and  others 
who  are  subscribers  to  that  Society.  «  Elegant,  Extracts,  Prose,"  1vol. 
royal  8vo.  15*.  "ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  garden  libraries ;  as  its 
perusal  will  add  mudi  to  the  improvement  as  weU  as  to  the  amusement 
of  the  gardener's  leisure  hours." 

No.  VI.  —  Rollins' t  Foxteth  Park  Garden  Library,  Established  for  the 
Use  of  the  Practical  Gardeners  and  Cottagers  in  that  Part  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Liverpool,  March  26.  1827. 

This  library  is  supported  and  patronised  by  Mr.  Joseph  Whalley,  nurserv- 
man,  Everton ;  Mrs.  Ed.  Cropper,  and  Miss  Cropper  of  Dingle  Bank ;  Mr. 
Henry  Shepherd,  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden ;  Wm.  Roscoe,  Esq.  Lodge 
Lane;  Mrs.  Ed.  Roscoe  of  High  Park;  and  about  eighteen  other  ladies, 
gentlemen,  practicfd  gardeners,  and  cottagers.  A  number  of  books  have 
been  collected,  but  we  have  not  yet  received  the  list. 

No.  VII.  —  Bumit  Mittiey  Hall  Garden  lAbrary^  Second  dast.    Esta- 
blished by  Mr.  Wm.  Bums,  at  Mistley  Hall  Gardens,  April  2.  1827. 

This  library  consists  of  about  fifly  well  selected  books,  and  some  mathe- 
matical instruments ;  to  it  and  each  of  the  others  one  volume  has  been  pre- 
sented from  Mr.  Masse/Stpresent  (Gard.Mag.  vol.  ii.  p.  247.), some  volumes 
from  Messrs.  Longman,  Rees,  and  Co.,  and  one  or  two  as  memorandums 
from  our  own  shelves. 

Village  Libraries,  —  The  good  which  would  result  from  village  and  town 
libraries,  either  with  or  without  what  might  be  called  Labourers!'  Instil 
tutions,  as  suggested  by  our  «  Constant  Female  Reader"  (p.  248.)  there caa 
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be  little  doubt  would  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  greater  number  of  per- 
sons for  whom  they  are  intended.  The  establishment  of  village  Hbraries 
may  be  more  difficult,  and  consequently  slow,  than  libraries  in  private  gar- 
dens, where  a  more  definite  and  immediate  interest  exists,  both  as  respects 
the  employer  and  the  employed ;  but  the  friends  of  improvement  will  not 
on  that  account  be  disheartened.  Still,  when  we  consider  what  has  been 
done  in  the  esublishmeut  of  Mechanics'  Institutions  and  libraries,  and  the 
result,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  what  may  be  termed  the  agricultural 
population,  aided  by  cJeijgymen,  medical  men,  farmers,  tradesmen,  &c.  will 
ina  short  time  follow  m  the  road  to  improvement,  and  Labourers^  In- 
gtUmiiotu  amd  Libraria  ultimately  become  general  throughout  the  country. 
Ho  many  advantages  maybe  derived  from  the  possession  of  knowledge,  that 
reading  must  ultimately  become  general  in  every  class  of  society. 

A  taste  for  reading  among  country  labourers  is  most  likely  to  be  induced 
by  motives  of  profit  or  increased  enjoyment ;  and  it  is  thought  that  books 
on  gardening,  by  teaching  them  how  to  increase  the  advantages  derived 
from  their  gardens,  would  be  more  likelf  than  any  other  books  to  present 
these  motives.  After  the  purposes  of  utility  were  satisfied,  those  of  inquiry 
and  curiosity  would  demand  gratification ;  and  then  would  come  into  use 
books  on  science,  history,  biography,  and  other  departments  of  literature. 
This  taste  might  become  progressive  among  the  very  lowest  classes,  till, 
from  a  luxury  indulged  in  under  favourable  circumstances,  it  became  at  last 
a  necessary  of  life,  which  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  calculation  of 
the  means  of  subsistence.  The  idea  di  hbraries  in  poorhouses  and  parish 
workhouses,  as  necessary  for  the  comfortable  support  of  the  aged  poor,  will 
no  doubt  at  first  appear  sufficiently  extravagant  j  but  a  little  reflection  will 
soon  convince  us,  that  it  is  not  more  so  than  many  other  ideas  which 
have  been  realized.  Supposing  that  reading  were  as  universal  amongst  the 
lowest  classes  as  drinking  tea,  and  that  books  were  considered  a  necessary  i 

part  of  the  furnishing  of  every  poor-house,  what  harm  would  result  to  any  «j 

part  of  society  ?     On  the  other  liand,  how  greatly  would  be  increased  the  I 

enjoyments  of  such  as  were  compelled  to  become  the  inmates  of  these  esta* 
blisbments?  Those  only  can  enter  into  this  idea,  who,  from  ill  health, 
solitude,  or  other  circumstances,  have  been  reduced  to  the  pleasures  of 
reading. 

Coidd  reading  be  rendered  a  necessary  of  life  to  the  lowest  classes^ 
the  advantages  to  them  would  be  great;  because  the  wages  paid  for 
thor  labour  will  always  be  limited  to  what  constitutes  for  them  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  If  reading,  therefore,  could  be  rendered  as  essential  as 
clothing  or  cookery,  it  is  evident  the  wages  of  labour  would  be  increased, 
so  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to  purchase  books  and  candles,  as  well  as  cloth 
and  fiiel,  and  the  number  of  hours'  labour  per  day  diminished,  in  order  to 
allow  him  time  to  read,  as  well  as  to  dress  and  cook.  Everyone  will  allow 
that  even  an  approximation  to  such  a  result  must  be  advantageous,  not  to 
the  labourer  merely,  but  to  society  in  general. 

Rtai  Vtllage  Library.  —  *'  Sir,  —  The  success  attending  your  suggestions 
respecting  garden  libraries  cannot  fail  to  afford  pleasure  to  every  benevolent 
mind  at  all  interested  in  horticultural  matters ;  but  those  who,  some  five- 
and-twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  plodded  onward  in  the  unwearied  search 
after  that  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  fit  the  horticultural  student  for 
occupying  with  credit  that  situation  to  which  he  aspires,  amongst  the  com- 
piratively  scanty  materials  which  even  that  recent  period  affi>rded,  will  best 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  recent  woii» 
oo  gardeniae,  to  which  3'ou  have  contributed  yoiv  full  share,  and  which 
garden  or  village  libraries  are  well  calculated  to  render  easily  accessible. 
Such  being  my  opinion,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  I  have  taken  some 
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p  tXxs^  towards  the  establishment  of  something  of  a  similar  nature  in  this 

I  quarter. 

"  Till  I  saw  garden  libraries  recommended  in  your  Encydopsedia  of 
Gardening  and  Gardener's  Magazine,  1  never  thought  of  the  practicability 
of  such  a  plan.  Although  I  have  higher  hopes  of  support  to  such  useful 
institutions  than  your  '  Constant  Female  Reader,'  still  I  know  there  are 
many  instances,  particularly  where  only  one  or  two  lads  are  kept,  where 
sufficient  attention  to  the  subject  oould  not  be  expected :  but  there  are  few 
gardeners  so  situated  who  may  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  devise  means  to 
procure  books  sufficient  to  occupy  the  leisure  hours  of  their  men  when  the 
work  of  the  day  is  over;  and  1  may  here  take  the  liberty  to  detail  the 
method  by  which  the  lads  that  have  been  with  me  obtained  easy  access  to 
books  for  general  reading,  and  also  the  means  I  now  devise  to  aflbrd  reading 
to  them  and  others  allied  to  our  profession.  ' 

"  The  populous  village  of  Rait  lies  within  a  short  distance  of  this  phice. 
About  seventeen  years  ago  I  suggested  to  the  inhabitants  the  propriety  of 
establishing  a  village  library.  The  idea  appeared  novel,  but  the  tning  was 
gone  into.  Each  member,  by  paying  a  small  sum  of  entry  money  and  small 
quarterly  payments,  possesses  a  share,  which  he  ma^  dispose  of,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  when 'he. leaves  the  place.  This  right  entitles  him  to  vote 
at  all  quarterly  meetings.  Small  fines  are  imposed  for  too  long  detention 
of  books,  and  a  small  sum,  as  interest,  is  charged  on  all  arrears  after  quar- 
terly meetings,  which  insures  prompt  payment.  It  was  not  without  some 
trouble  that  the  business  was  managed  at  the  commencement;  but  the 
machine  once  set  a  going,  now  moves  on  smoothly  of  its  own  accord;  and 
the  villagers,  whose  means  of  procuring  books  were  as  scanty  as  those  of 
the  young  gardener,  and  thefr  taste  for  reading  naturally  less,  have  now 
acquired  a  taste  for  general  reading,  and  possess  ample  means,  on  easy 
tbrms,  for  gratifying  that  taste.  Thus  far  we  have  advanced ;  and  in  ofder 
to  excite  a  taste  for  reading  on  gardening  and  rural  subjects,  1  have  pro- 
posed to  establish  in  the  same  village, 

**  A  VtUage  Garden  Sociefy,  ofiering  premiums  for  the  production  o£ 
certain  vegetables,  flowers,  and  fruits.  1  calculated  on  a  tardv  adoption  of 
the  plan,  but  am  glad  to  observe  that  the  regulations  had  only  to  oe  read 
to  insure  a  ready  acquiescence.  Of  our  ultimate  success  I  may  hereafter 
send  you  an  account,  and  particularly  of  the  books  connected  with  rural 
subjects  that  may  be  introduced  to  our  library.  Perhaps  J  should  mention 
that  H.  B.  Stuart,  Esq.  of  Annat,  and  his  lady,  on  whose  property  the 
greatest  part  of  our  members  reside,  and  also  William  Dickson,  Esq.  of 
Bam  Hill  of  Kinnoul  Nurseries,  have  most  kindly  come  forward  in  support 
of  our  infant  institution. 

**  I  hope  the  above  narrative  will  not  appear  egotistical.  I  claim  no  merit 
in  the  part  I  have  taken.  I  have  merely  recommended  to  others  what  I 
know  would  add  to  their  comfort;  and  I  now  mention  it  to  show  that  a 
gardener,  in  whatever  situation  he  is,  may  have  much  in  his  power  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  books,  not  only  for  his  lads,  but  also  for  those  of  the  lower 
Orders  amongst  or  near  whom  lie  may  be  destined  to  live.  Nor  should  he 
be  discouraged  by  untoward  circumstances  in  the  outset :  '  a  good  actioo 
always  remunerates  itself.* — I  have  ordered  a  dendrometer  to  be  made, 
which  I  propose  sending  for  the  use  of  the  young  men  in  the  Clapton  nur- 
sery ;  and  as  a  friend  has  sent  me  some  queries  as  to  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ment, 1  shaU  accompany  the  present  with  extracts  from  my  reply.  J  hope 
to  be  able  to  do  this  in  time  for  these  extracts  being  sent  for  your  July 
number.  Besides  the  instruments  mentioned  b^  Mr.  Rentoul  as  necessary 
for  young  gardeners,  I  should  suppose  a  theodolite,  or  at  least  a  plain  table, 
for  taking  angles  in  surveying,  would  be  useful.    I  may  hereafter  send  for 
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your  Magazine  loiiie  btnts  on  8uiTeyiDg»  keejuiig  a  field  hofsk^'Scc^  whid 
may  be  useful  for  mv  young  bretbren. 

**  WUhing  you  the  success  in  your  undertaking  which  you  deserrei^  I 
rcBuun  most  respectfully,  1^,  &c. 

*  Afuiat  Garden^  March  1 1.  1827.  AaCHiBALD  Goraie.** 

Iti»eratingt  JuvenUe  and  Village  Ltbranei^  have  been  established  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  county  of  East  Lothian,  and  the  "  Third  Report*' 
of  this  Institution,  (l2mo.  pp.  16.  1823),  has  just  been  sent  us.  "  The 
object  of  this  Institution  is  to  ftirnish  the  towns  and  the  villages  of  'Bast 
Lothian  with  libraries  of  useful  books,  consisting  of  such  as  are  calculated 
to  promote  the  knowledge  of  religion,  agriculture,  mechanics,  the  construc- 
tion of  implements  of  husbandly,  lustory,  travels,  &c.  The  books  are 
arranged  into  divisions  of  fif^y  volumes,  which  are  stationed  in  a  place  for 
two  years,  where  they  are  issued  gratuitously  to  all  persons  above  12  yeara 
of  nge,  who  agree  to  take  care  of  them ;  and  af^er  this  period  they  are 
removed,  or  exchanged  with  other  divisions.  The  Institution  is  chiefly 
supported  by  the  subscripdons  and  donations  of  benevolent  individuals  ana 
relifious  societies,  and  the  profits  from  the  sale 'of  religious  periodical 
publications  sold  by  the  manager,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  of  Haddington,*^ 
the  original  inventor  of  the  plan. 

We  strondy  recommend  this  pamphlet  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
subject ;  and,  we  have  no  doubt  the  inventor  and  manager  would  willingly 
give  any  farther  information  that  might  be  required.  The  different 
**  Reports'*  are  so  small,  that  thev  might  be  sent  under  a  frank.  In  the 
**  Scotsman*'  Newspaper  for  March  28>  is  the  following  account  of  the 
establishment  of  an  Itinerating  Library  in  Mid  Lothian: 

'  **  Some  montfaf  ago  a  Society  was  Ibnned  here  for  ecttUiahing  Itinerating  libiaTies  in  IfiA 
Lathian  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  they  have  now  lo  fiur  completed  theli  arraagementi^  that 


they  have  six  diTisions  readr  for  circulation.    Ea^  dirision  consists  of  Sfty  volumea ;  the  hooka 

'mona,  ai  '     "         ' 

retty 

idesci 

lion  is  pii 
a  half  long,  and  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  with  a  lock  on  IL  and  shelved  within.    This  tica 


are  generally  of  cheap  editiona,  and  of  a  nusceBaneous  chanu:ter,  induding  history,  tnTel^ 
scientiflc  treatises,  with  a  pretty  large  pdnnwrtion  of  religions  works ;  and  what  is  a  material 
advantage,  all  Of  them  are  of  a  description  wtuch  may  he  put  into  the  hands  of  persons  of  any  ag^ 
and  of  Mtncr  sex.    Each  dirision  is  put  op  in  a  neat  green  box,  about  two  feet  broad  by  two  and 


to  convey  the  books  flrom  plaoe  to  place,  and,  when  set  on  Its  end,  fiwms  a  ready-made  bo 
Oa  aiiplication  to  Uie  Society,  a  division  U  sent  to  any  respectable  peiaon  in  a  village.  Thirtgr 
shlUinia  per  annum  Is  charged  by  the  Society  ftr  the  ose  of  fifty  volumes ;  but  the  parties  am 
allowed  to  change  the  lot  of  books  as  often  as  they  please  within  the  year,  without  paying  any 
thing  more,  except  the  expense  of  carriage.  A  catalogue  printed  on  a  single  leaf;  u  put  into 
each  volume,  containing  ine  names  of  all  the  books  in  the  division.  In  one  remect  the  system 
of  the  Edinburgh  Itinerating  Libraries  diftrs  ftom  that  adopted  In  East  Lothian  t>y  the 
inventor,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown.  In  the  latter,  the  books  are  lent  out  gratuitously ;  in  the  formcTi^ 
n  small  charge  is  made  for  their  use.    Local  circumstances  may  render  the  one  or  the  eiber 

Srstesa  more  eligible ;  but  speaking  generally  we  prefer  the  latter;  because,  by  this  mode  tlie 
braries,  when  once  esUbltsbed,  will  support  themselvea,  and  the  persons  for  whom  they  axe 
intended  will  not  have  their  pride  hurt  by  receiving  as  charily  what  they  are  willing  to  pay  for. 
We  nted  scarcely  add,  that  the-  Society  Is  not  a  trading  establishment,  but  a  benevolent 
institution^  of  which  the  Reverend  Dr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Grey,  and  ether  excellent  men  ai» 
members.  We  warmly  recommend  It  to  public  patronage,  l^e  advantages  which  the  scheme 
holds  out  for  the  diffVtuon  of  knowledge  are  astonishingly  great,  and  must,  sooner  or  later,  taring 
those  libraries  Into  universal  uaa  It  to  no  exaggendon  to  say,  that  one  pound  applied  in  thia 
way.  will  go  as  for  In  spreading  information  as  fifty  oi  one  hundred  pounds  expended  on  station- 
ary Ubranes.  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  has,  in  fkct,  shown,  and  proved  by  the  results  of  his  own 
experience  that  the  smaU  snm  of  aOCtt.  per  annum,  wouM  suffice  in  the  space  of  :twenty  yaara. 
to  establish  and  maintain  two  divisions  in  every  parish  in  Scotland.  By  combining  SO  or  » 
stations  Into  a  circle,  the  Inhabitants  of  each  parish  might  have,  at  an  expence  of  a  shiffing  a  year 
individually,  the  use  of  1000  or  1500  vohimes.^'—  Two  or  three  germs  of  such  men  as  MrVSamuel 
Brown  must  exist  in  every  county  town  la  Britain ;  if  the  above  account  does  not  rouse  theia 
into  aetion  we  know  not  what  wiD. 

Such  gardeners  as  take  a  twice-a-week  newspaper,  will  find  the  "  Scots* 
man, '  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  superior  to  any  other  journal  of  the  kind* 
A  considerable  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  literature,  and  party  politics  are  kept 
in  due  subordination  to  historical  notices,  and  general  principles  of  morale 
political,  and  economical  improvement.  It  is  adapted  for  "man"  in  ffeneral 
as  much  as  for  a  "  Scotsman,"  and  may  be  read  with  nearly  equal  interest 
in  America  as  in  Europe.  Such  a  paper  deserves  binding  up  for  future  r^ 
ferenge  as  much  as  any  magazine  Or  review. 
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Books  Jur  €farden  and  VUloffe  Librariew.  The  ^  Library  of  Useful  Know- 
led^/'  some  account  of  which,  accompanied  with  the  warmest  appro- 
bation of  its  object,  has  been  given  in  most  of  the  newspapers,  is  now 
publishing  in  Nos.  at  6d.  each.  All  that  we  shall  say  in  favour  of  this 
work  is,  tnat  no  gardener,  whether  master  or  journeyman,  should  be  with- 
out it,  and  that  ewery  number  ought  to  be  read  and  studied  again  and 
again  till  the  subject  is  completely  mastered  by  the  reader.  As  -these 
treatises  are  particularly  calculated  for  **  such  as  are  unable  to  avail  them- 
selves of  experienced  teachers,  or  may  prefer  learning  by  themselves,"  the 
respective  subjects  treated  of  will  be  more  readily  mastered  from  this, 
than  from  almost  any  other  work.  For  instance,  the  first  treatise,  which 
is  on  hydrostatics,  is  so  plain  and  clear,  and  so  copiously  illustrated  by 
cuts,  that  anv  person  who  can  read  may  make  himself  master  of  all  the 
leading  doctnnes.  A  gardener  will  find  beautifully  illustrated  (p.  4.)  the 
singular  principle  on  which  Mr.  Kewley's  automaton  gardener  (E,  of  G. 
§  1490.)  operates,  and  which  may  be  applied  to  other  most  important  pur- 
poses. Tnere  can  scarcely  be  a  cheaper  book  equally  weU  executed,  and 
as  it  appears  the  numbers  will  not  come  out  oftener  than  once  or  twice 
a-month,  every  gardener  lad  may  become  a  purchaser ;  and  what  we  chiefly 
insist  on,  —  may  appropriate  the  knowledge  of  each  No.  as  it  appears,  — 
so  as  to  render  it  completely  his  own. 

JEmploymeiU  of  T\me,  — ''  You  should  endeavour  to  impress  upon  young 
men  whose  every  thing  in  life  depends  on  their  own  exertions,  the  im- 
mense importance  of  not  merely  employing  every  leisure  moment,  but  of 
employing  it  systematically,  or  for  a  particular  purpose.  One  person 
takes  up  some  useful  or  agreeable  book  every  morning  at  breakfast,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  has  spent  agreeably,  and  we  may  say  profitably,  as 
many  half  hours  as  will  come  to  neany  three  weeks ;  another  al\»ays  takes  up 
a  Latin  grammar,  and  a  Janua  Linguarum  in  the  same  intervals,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  luis  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Latin.  Thus  you  see 
that  whether  a  young  man  shall  know  two  or  three  knguages  besides 
his  mother  tongue,  and  something  of  natural  history  and  philosophy, 
may  depend  on  the  seemingly  trifling  circumstance  of  how  he  spends  the 
few  spare  minutes  at  the  begmning  and  ending  of  his  meals,  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  twenty«five."    {A,  C.)  *  * 

Garden  Libraries,  it  is  suggested  by  **  A  Practical  Gardener,"  might 
be  formed  and  supported,  and  gardeners  of  superior  abilities  produced, 
by  masters  making  it  a  rule  to  take  no  young  men  as  apprentices  with- 
out a  premium,  and  laying  out  that  premium  on  books,  &c.  R.  G.  re- 
commends small  societies  or  associations  of  practical  gardeners  for  the 
purposes  of  purchasing  books,  and  mutual  instruction,  something,  as 
we  conceive,  in  the  manner  of  the  Leith  Walk  Linnean  Society.  An 
account  of  this  society  sent  us  by  G.  W*  Irvine,  Esq.  shall  appear  in  our 
next  number. 


Art.  VII.     Anrooers  to  Queries,  and  Queries* 

Culture  of  Cyclamen  pkrsicum,  (vol  i.  p.  586.)  —  "  Dear  Sir, — In  answer 
to  your  letter,  stating  that  your  correspondent.  Mentor,  complains  that  I 
do  not  state  what  b  done  with  the  bulbs  after  they  have  done  blowing,  I  add 
the  following  particulars.  Afler  potting,  and  finding  them  well  established 
in  the  pot,  in  full  foliage,  &c.,  I  place  them  under  glass,  with  as  much  air  as 
they  wilt  bear,  and  water  in  proportion.  The  onr^  difficulty  to  encounter 
is  during  the  months  of  November  and  December,  which,  if  very  moist, 
some  attention  is  required  to  keep  the  leaves  from  damping  off.  The  only 
preventive  is  air,  and  as  little  water  as  the  plant  will  exist  upon.  By  this 
mode  of  cultivation,  they  will  blossom  yeiy  early  in  spring,  especially  if 
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assisted  by  a  gentle  heat,  which  they  will  require  to  ke^  the  leaves  irom 
falliiig  down  by  the  damp.  After  they  have  blossomed,  I  turn  them  out,' 
and  treat  them  in  the  same  way  as  the  seedlings,  and  repot  them  again  in 
the  autumn.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

"  Itleworth,  Jan.  22.  1827.  Johm  Wilicot." 

Amomum  PUn'n^  in  reply  to  G.  R.  —  *  I  suspect  the  *  Am6mum  PlinTi* 
of  Mawe  and  Abercrombie,  alluded  to  by  G.  R.  (p.  122.),  is  the  '  Soldnum 
pseudo-cap'sicum,'  a  very  old  ereenhouse  shrub,  bearing  in  winter  an 
abundance  of  scarlet  chern'-tike  fruit.  The  plant  is  ver}'  easily  raised  from 
seed,  and  will  fruit  the  following  season."  {Mentor,)  ''It  is  now  called 
Phys&lis  pseudo-cap'sicum,  which,  when  loaded  with  fniit,  is  highly  orna- 
mental amonc  the  other  shrubs.  Propagated  by  seeds,  and  also  by  cuttings, 
which  strike  freely."  —  {A.  B,) 

PreservaHoH  o^  Cui  Fiowerg.  —  **  For  the  information  of  youf  cor- 
respondent W.  B.,  vol.  i.  p.  359.,  cut  flowers  may  be  preservc^l  a  little 
lonrer  by  cutting  a  little  from  the  stalks  every  three  or  four  days,  and 
replacing  them  in  fresh  water,  and  of  course  clearing  them  each  time  of  all 
decayed  flowers  and  leaves."  {A.  X,  Oct,  25.)  —  "  Gathered  flowers  should 
never  be  crowded :  if  their  stalks,  leaves,  and  petals  barely  touch  each  other 
at  the  extremities,  so  much  the  better."  {Dr,  D,  of  B.  Sepi,) 

**  The  best  Method  of  PackinR  CuOnary  Garden  Seeds  for  Exportation  is 
extremely  simple,  and  seldom  fans,  if  the  seeds  are  new  and  well  ripened. 
The  seeds  should  be  carefully  freed  from  every  impurity ;  each  variety 
should  be  put  up  in  brown  paper,  or,  what  is  better,  m  coarse  linen  begs. 
These  packages  are  then  to  be  placed  in  wicker  baskets,  having  covers  to 
them.  The  baskets  are  to  be  hung,  or  placed,  in  9  free  current  of  air  in 
the  cabin  of  the  vessel,  which  is  Uie  most  eligible  place  for  them ;  and  if 
neat  baskets  are  made  use  of,  their  appearance  cannot  be  reasonably  ob- 
jected to.  If  destined  for  a  long  voyage,  they  may  be  occasionally  carried 
up  on  deck  as  an  airing.  For  large  assortments,  i^  baskets  are  not  made 
use  of,  casks  or  chests  may  be  sul»tituted ;  in  the  tops  or  sides  of  which 
are  perforations,  made  large  enoush  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  heated  and 
moist  air  which  may  generate  in  them,  but  of  a  size  so  small  as  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  cockroaches  and  other  vermin.  Large  packages  cannot  b^ 
conveniently  placed  in  the  cabin ;  and  if  there  are  no  other  situations 
equally  eligible,  the  steerage  and  the  after-hold  is  the  next  best.  In  those 
situations  diey  may  be  stowed  as  close  to  the  hatchways  as  possible ;  and 
as  those  hatchways  are  frequently  open  in  fine  weather,  the  seeds  have  the 
benefit  of  fresh  air,  and  may  be  readily  hoisted  upon  deck  for  a  better 
airing.  Large  packages  of  seeds  have  less  chance  of  escaping  the  baneful 
effects  of  a  sea  voyage  than  small  quantities. 

''  The  confining  of  culinary  seeds  in  tin  cases,  glass  bottles,  &c.,  so  as 
totally  to  exclude  the  air  from  them,  is  a  certain  means  of  destroying  the 
vegetative  properties  of  the  seeds,  and  appears  to  me  (after  practical 
observations  of  nearly  thirty  years)  to  be  the  most  eflfectuEd  measure  that 
can  be  taken  to  insure  destruction  and  tUsappointment.  Seeds  on  board  ship 
should  be  kept  above  the  level  of  the  water,  if  possible ;  but  when  this 
cannot  be  conveniently  done,  the  packages  will  require  to  be  the  oftener 
taken  on  deck  for  an  airing. 

"  Kew^  March  1827.  J.  B." 

The  Musk  Plants  A'^ster  argophyllus.  —  **  I  beg  leave  to  inform  R.  t»  U. 
that  in  the  summer  of  1817  I  was  induced  to  ^e  a  plant  of  this  shrub  a 
trial  in  the  open  ground.  I  planted  it  about  eighteen  inches  from  a  south 
wall,  (which  distance  I  prefer  for  it,  and  also  plants  of  similar  habits, 
instead  of  planting  close,  and  training  against  the  wall,)  where  it  has  grown 
most  luxuriantljTi  and  flowered  abundantly.  The  severe  frost  of  January 
1820,  during  which  the  thermometer  here  was  as  low  as|l5^)  it  endured  veiy 
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well,  with  the  exception  of  its  tops  being  killed  down  a  few  inches ;  and  it 
has  suffered  in  the  same  way  by  the  frost  of  several  winters  since. 

"  Lutconibeynear  Exeter^  Feb,  10.  1827.  Richard  Saunders." 

CulliwUion  of  the  CEnSthera  asspitdta  and  the  Oalardia  bicolor,  —  "  I  beg 
leave  to  recommend  a  plan  which  1  have  pursued  for  the  last  few  years  with 
invariable  success.  Both  plants  are  extremely  impatient  of  moisture,  and 
therefore  must  be  watched  early  in  the  winter.  Tne  plan  pursued  was  the 
following:  When  the  weather  became. cold  and  damp,  (perhiips  about 
November,)  the  plants  were  examined,  and,  if  the  soil  was  too  wet,  it  was 
taken  from  about  the  roots,  and  light,  dry  soil  substituted ;  the  plants  covered 
entirely  with  dry  saw-dust,  over  which  was  placed  a  flower-pot,  or  a  pot 
that  is  generally  used  for  forcing  sea-kale.  Durtns  the  winter  the  saw-mist 
was  occasionally  examined,  lest  it  should  be  wet,  wnich  is  the  principal  thing 
to  attend  to.  About  March,  or  when  the  probability  of  frost  was  over,  the 
saw-dust  was  removed,  and  a  little  fresh  soil  put  about  the  roots,  and  the 
plants  generally  covered  for  a  short  time  with  a  hand  glass,  giving  air 
occasionally. 

"  I  have  also  pursued  a  method  of  propagating  the  (Endthera  csspitdsa, 
which,  perhaps,  may  not  generally  be  known;  and  it  is  valuable,  as  it 
enables  this  beautiful  plant  to  be  increased  rapidly.  Before  the  frost  sets 
in,  the  plant  must  be  taken  out  of  the  ground,  all  the  soil  shaken  from  it, 
and  the  roots  broken  in  small  pieces  of  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length.  These  pieces  must  be  planted  in  a  pot  of  light  soil,  rather  dry, 
and  kept  in  a  frame  without  any  water  throughout  the  winter.  When  tKe 
chance  of  frost  is  over,  a  little  water  may  be  given,  when,  in  all  probability, 
the  roots  will  have  began  to  shoot,  and  it  will  be  found  that  each  piece 
of  root  will  become  a  plant,  that  will  flower  the  ensuing  summer.  —  I  am 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  AscUpias  tuber6sa,  named  also  by  your  cor- 
respondent ,*  but  may  not  the  plan  pursued  for  keeping  D&hlias  be  u^sed  with 
safety  ?  Should  the  above  be  worth  a  place  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  I 
shall  feel  pleasure  in  having  been  a  contributor. 

«  Foxteth  Park^  Liverjxxd,  March  8.  1827.  M.  R." 

*^Atciepicu  tuber6ta  is  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  taken  from  the 
plant  about  the  latter  end  of  August  or  the  beginnins  of  March.  Plant 
them  close  round  the  inside  of  a  pot  in  a  mixture  of  light  rich  loam  and 
sandy  peat,  covering  them  about one-fif^h  of  an  inch.*' —  Wm,  Nbtt,  Tauti' 
ton  Nursery, 

Will  Barley  germinate  after  having  been  snaked?  —  **  I  think  it  will,  if 
not  too  far  advanced.  I  have  two  pots  by  me  growing  vigorously.  Has 
the  experiment  been  tried  before,  or  with  barley  which  has  sprung  an  inch 
or  more  ?"  —  Hordeum,  Nov,  27.  1826. 

Mr.  Hogg's  Ideas  on  breaking  Tulips. — "  I  think  Thomas  Hogg  (who, 
by  the  way,  is  a  friend  of  mine,)  deserves  to  be  severely  reprimanded  for 
raisino;  the  curiosity  of  poor  florists,  by  a  long  article  on  a  new  plan  for 
breaking  tulips,  and  bringing  the  said  article  to  a  conclusion,  without  afibrd«- 
ing  them  a  single  ray  of  light  upon  the  subject.    If  he  will  detail  his  plan^ 


the  bulb  of  a  tulip  already  broken.  It  is  said  that  a  set  of  a  red  and  a 
set  of  a  white  potato,  joined  together  in  this  way,  will  produce  variegated 
o£^pring.  J.  G.  Hampstead,*\ —  *'  Mr.  Hog^s  effusion  on  breaking  tulips  is 
a  paper  which  you  should  not  have  admitted.  A.G,  Perthshire^*'  —  We 
hope  Mr.  Hogg  will  join  with  us  in  doing  penance  and  making  compensation, 
by  discovering  his  secret  in  next  number.     Cond, 

Tulip  Bulbsy  in  reply  to  S, — Sir :  Your  correspondent  S,  wishes  to  be  iu- 
formed  why,  when  the  incipient  leaves  of  tulips  are  discernible  at  the  season 
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of  planting;  cOiniag  from  the  centre  of  the  bulb^  the  flower-eteins,  on  thk^ 
ing  them  up,  are  found  iswiin^  from  the  bottom.  This  drcumstancey  which 
at  first  appears  remarkable,  will  be  found,  on  consideration,  to  be  daly  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  fact  of  the  formation  of  a  new  bulb  ever^  year  at  the 
base  of  the  flower-stem,  and  consequently  the  disappearance  of  the  old  one. 
In  what  manner  thb  is  effected,  I  will  present!^  show.  This  pew  bulb 
exists  in  the  centre  of  the  old  one  at  the  time  it  is  planted,  havins  been 
formed  in  the  preceding  year's  growth,  and  may  plainly  be  seen  by  dissect- 
ing a  tulip-root  in  the  autumn,  when  the  entire/uture  plant,  its  leapes,  gtem^ 
and  flower  with  its  six  petals,  stamina  and  seed-^vessel,  will  be  found  in  the  cen^ 
tre  of  the  root,  coiled  up  into  a  shape  resembling  that  of  a  segar,  and  about  an 
inch  long,  (more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  root,)  and  at  the  base  of 
this  embryo  plant  precisely  in  the  situation  represented  in  vour  corres- 
pondent's drawing,  will  be  found  the  bulb  for  the  next  year,  then  the  size 
of  a  small  offset.  The  old  bulb,  which  is  merely  a  collection  of  juicy  coats, 
formed  for  the  protection  of  the  embryo  plant  which  it  envelopes,  havins 
sustained  it  witn  its  moisture  during  the  time  of  its  being  out  of  the  ground 
in  a  state  of  rest,  and  having  parted  with  its  succulency  to  nounsh  the 
embryo  plant  and  new  bulb  during  their  growth  when  planted,  is  found  at 
taking-up  time  deprived  of  its  moisture,  and  transformed  into  the  brown 
coats  enveloping  the  new  bulb,  now  grown  to  its  full  size,  furnished  with  a 
similar  embrvo  plant  and  bulb  for  the  next  year,  and  found  in  the  situation 
represented  in  S.*s  drawing.  [*  This  embryo  bulb  is  formed  by  the  returning 
sap,  and  when  this  is  in  excess,  an  offset,  and  sometimes  several,  will  be 
found  in  addition  to  the  principal  bulb.'  —  (^-)] 

"  S.  would  find  much  pleasure  in  dissecting  a  tulip  root.  The  coats 
should  be  removed  with  care,  otherwise  the  little  bulb  and  ofi^ets,  if  any, 
in  the  interior  may  be  destroyed.  The  best  time  for  doing  it  is  late  in  the 
autumn,  as  the  embryo  plant  is  then  more  plainly  developed  by  the  sap 
being  in  motion.  I  dissected  a  root  this  day,  having  a  few  discarded  ones 
unset,  and  afterwards  divided  the  little  bulb,  which  would  have  been  the 
one  for  planting  in  Nov.  1827,  and  by  taking  it  close  to  the  window,  but 
without  a  microscope,  thought  I  could  perceive  the  embryo  plant  for  1828. 
The  possibility  of  tnis  will  probably  be  doubted.  A  few  months,  however, 
will  place  the  means  of  proving  it  in  your  reader's  hands.  I  think  with  the 
aid  of  a  microscope  my  supposition  will  be  found  correct.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
*  Sheffield,  Jan.  8.  1827.  John  WAan." 

Several  other  Answers  to  the  query  of  S.  have  been  received  j  one  by 
Thomas  Butler,  Esq.  was  accompanied  by  a  draw- 
ing, {flg,  102.),  in  which  may  be  seen  the  embryo 
flower  of  the  current  year,  with  the  embryo  bulb 
at  its  base.  Mr.  B.  informs  us  that  he  cultivates 
at  his  residence,  Cornwall  Cottage,  Hackney, 
nearly  500  of  the  most  choice  varieties  of  tulip, 
and  that  he  intends  figuring  all  the  finest  sorts  in 
cultivation  in  a  periodical  publication,  to  be  com- 
menced in  March  next.  We  have  seen  the 
drawings  which  he  has  prepared  for  this  work, 
which  are  equal  to  any  tningof  the  kind. 

Mr,  French,  (p.  120\  an  accurate  and  intelli- 
gent observer,  says  "  wnat  is  by  people  in  general 
called  the  tulip  root,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
bud,  or  embryo  of  the  plant  placed  on  the  proper 
root ;  when  this  bud  or  bulb  shoots  into  a  plant, 
other  buds  or  bulbs,  sometimes  one,  and  some- 
times more,  are  formed  at  the  base  of  the  leaves, 
as  in  otherherbaceous  plants  having  buds  or  bulbs, 
and  as  in  deciduous  trees.    The  curious  part  of 
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the  process  is,  that  so  large'a  bulb  should  be  formed  annually  on  so  small  a 
root ;  and  if  any  method  could  be  devised  by  which  the  tulip  could  be 
flowered  in  water  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hyacinth,  so  that  the  various 
changes  it  underj^es  might  be  observed  as  they  take  place,  it  certainly  would 
l>e  most  interesting."  —  (Harlow,  Jan,  29.) 

7^<?  Bread  FrvU  TVee.  — (E.  of  G.  §  6014,  and  fig.  534.),  being  nearly 
allied  to  the  fig,  may  it  not  prove  as  hardy  as  the  fig  ?  Has  it  ever  been 
tried  against  a  wall  m  the  open  air  in  a  dry  soil  ?  Plants  are  now  to  be 
had  in  abundance  at  seven  guineas  and  a  half;  ten  years  ago,  there  was 
scarcely  any  plants  to  be  found,  and  one  I  know  of^  was  sold  at  twenty 
guineas.  It  is  since  dead,  but  I  have  heard  of  a  plant  somewhere  in  the 
county  of  Durham  which  has  ripened  fruit.  —  (R.  S,  April  2.) 

We  recommend  this  subject  to  whoever  is  disposed  to  risk  seven  guineas 
mod  a-half  for  the  gratification  of  horticulturists,  and  for  the  chance  of  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  to  add  the  bread  fruit  to  the  list  of  our  half  hardy 
fruits.  We  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  at  our  correspondent's  conjec- 
ture proving  true ;  there  are  many  stove  and  green-house  plants,  that  gar- 
deners never  think  of  exposing  to  the  open  air ;  jud^ng  from  the  coun- 
try they  come  from,  their  unfitness  for  our  climate  is  taken  for  granted, 
and  the  idea  of  givine  them  a  trial  is  out  of  the  question.  Those  plants 
of  tropical  climates  which  are  hardy,  or  half  hardy,  have  been  discovered 
to  be  so  more  by  accident  than  design.  We  would  recommend  trying  every 
house  plant  in  the  open  air,  and  repeating  the  trials,  even  in  the  event  of 
want  of  success  in  the  first  and  secondjnstances.  Even  an  indigenous  plant, 
kept  in  a  hot-house  during  summer,  would  be  very  likely  to  die  if  exposed 
to  the  open  air  in  a  pot  durins  the  succeeding  winter.  The  plants  to  be 
tried  should  be  put  out  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  turned  out  of  the 
pots  into  poor  and  very  dry  soil,  and  sheltered  from  the  east  and  north. 
We  do  not  place  much  confidence  in  what  is  called  acclimating,  by  gradu- 
ally inuring  and  by  raising  successive  generations  fi*om  seed.  Starving  in 
poor  dry  soil,  for  one  year,  before?putting  out,  is  perha^  as  good  as  So  years' 
acdimatin^.  Any  plant  from  a  hot  climate,  which  will  not  endure  the  cli- 
mate of  Britain,  in  tne  first  or  second  year  of  its  introduction,  will  not  either 
itself,  or  in  any  fiiture  generation  of  its  ofisprin^  from  seed,  become  hardier, 
or  at  least  nothing  like  sufficientlv  hardy  for  this  purpose.  Indian  cress,  kid> 
ney  beans,  dahlias,  and  potatoes  have  been  raised  in  this  country  from  seeds 
saved  here  for  many  years,  but  it  cannot  be  proved  that  they  are  in  the 
slightest  degree  hardier  than  when  they  were  first  imported.  —  Cond. 


Art*  VII.  Obituary. 

Died  in  March  last,  Mr.  John  Harding,  Agricultural  Bookseller,  St. 
James's  Street,  an  amiable  man,  and  the  first  London  bookseller  who  made 
a  separate  department  of  works  on  gardening,  agriculture,  field  sports,  and 
rural  affiurs  in  general.  His  extensive  and  valuable  stock,  it  appears,  (Part 
rVA  are  to  be  sold  by  auction. 

On  Monday,  April  2.,  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Sunbury,  and  on  the  same  day, 
■bout  the  same  hour,  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Vauxhall,  both  market  gardeners,  who 
have  been  for  many  years  noted  for  bringing  the  earliest  grapes  to  Covent 
Garden  Market,  and  both  eminent  and  extensive  cultivators  of  grapes  and 
pine  apples.  Both  raised  themselves  from  the  condition  of  serving  gar- 
deners, to  that  of  tradesmen  of  considerable  property^  and  both  are  suc- 
ceeded by  healthy  and  vigorous  widows  and  sons. 
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PART  IV. 


ADVERTISEMENTS    CONNECTED    WITH   GARDENING    AND 

RURAL   AFFAIRS. 


TO  FLORISTS  AND  ADMIRERS  OF  THE 
FINER  FLOWERS. 

U^   DUNN    respectfully    an- 

''  ^  *  nounoet  to  Floclcts  and  othen,  that  he  , 
wlU  hare  the  honour  to  submit  to  them  by  Pub.  i 
lie  Auction  about  the  middle  of  the  pretent 
Month,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  ciTcn,  all 
thetruij  Taluableand  well  idected  TULIPS  of 
the  late  Thomas  Andrews,  Esq.,  CogBethall. 
Essex ;  and  as  the  Collector's  taste  and  Judg. 
ment  are  so  universally  known,  as  well  as  that  ' 
no  expence  has  been  spared  in  fbrmtng  this  col- 
IccUon,  the  Auctionoer  feds  a  confidence  in  as- 
suring the  Public  that  it  will  be  found  when  in 
bloom  to  answer  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  those  who  may  attend  the  Sale,  there  being 
manv  of  the  finest  Tarieties  exelusWely  in  this 
Oannn. 

And  in  the  following  Month  the  equally  fine 
ooUcccion  of  RanunculuseSiOeraniums, &c.  &c 

N.  B.  On  the  Dav  of  the  Tulip  Sale,  and  after 
the  Tulips,  a  Single>horse  Chaise,  a  Tery  neat 
Four  Wheel  Pony  Chaise,  and  an  excellent 
Finger  Organ,  late  the  property  of  tlie  same 
Gentleman. 

Sufflvn  fValden,  ^M  Ma^,  18S7. 

EXHIBITION  OF  TULIPS. 

U.  GROOM,   Florist,   WAL- 

'"'-  *  worth,  respectftilly  informs  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Public  in  general,  that  his  superb 
Collection  will  be  in  Bloom  during  the  Month 
of  May,  and  may  be  viewed  every  Day  flrom 
Nine  o'dock  till  Six,  Sundays  excepted.  Ad- 
mittance Is. 
H.  G.  also  begs  to  state  that  he  will  have  a 

rat  variety  of  Ranunculuses  and  Anemones 
Bloom  during  the  Month  of  June,  which 
may  be  viewed  every  Day  from  Nine  o'clock 
till  Sx,  Sundays  excei-ted.    AdmitUnce  gratis. 

CURVILINEAR      METALLIC      HOT. 
HOUSE& 

I  ONES  and  CLARKE  respect- 

^  ftilly  beg  tn  acquaint  the  Nobility  and  Gen. 
try  that  (in  addition  to  the  work  of  thdr  usual 
and  approved  construction)  they  have  recently 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  CURVI- 
LINEAR METALLIC  HOT- HOUSES  upon 
a  new  and  improved  prindple ;  and  they  flatter 
themselves  tnat  the  reasonable  terms  upon 
which  they  are  enabled  to  ofSet  them  to  the 
Public  will  ensure  them  that  liberal  share  of 
patroni^  and  support  which  they  are  so  anxi. 
ous  to  merit 

MetalUc  Hot-hwue  Mamntfaetorjf^  55  lionet 
Strtet^  Bimdngham. ^ 

TO  BOTANISTa 
To  BB  Sold, 

A   FINE  Copy  oF  that  scarce 

^^  Work,  Ludwirs  ECTIPA  VEGETA- 
BILIUM,  bdng  Impressions  of  200  Plante, 
done  in  coloured  Printer's  Ink,  with  Descrip." 
tlons  in  Latin  and  German.  Price  St,  To 
be  seen  at  No.  184  Floet.Strcpt 


CURTI8*S  BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE, 
tn  numbers,  price  Ss.  plain,  and  Sc  6dL  eotonnd. 

HTHE  NEW  SERIES  of  this 

^  beeutlAal  Work  which  commenced  oa  tbe 
1st  of  January  last  Is  strongiy  recommended  as 
the  cheapest  and  most  accurate  Botanical  Piit>- 
lication  to  those  Ladies,  GentlemcB^aadGsiden. 
er*  who  wish  to  become  seientiflcally  aDqaaaotBd 
with  the  Planu  they  cultivate.  It  is  publisbcd 
on  the  1st  Day  of  every  Month,  each  Number 
containing  Eight  accurately  cohwred  Plates  of 
rare,  interesting,  or  beauttftil  Plants,  witb  am- 
ple Deaciiptions,'  by  Db.  Hookbb,  the  Reghn- 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  UnlveniCy  o€  Ola*.. 
gow. 

The  Prnjrietor  and  Conductor  of  the  Botanl. 
cal  Magaxbc,  Mb.  Samubl  Curna*  of  Giaaas- 
wood,  near  Coggeshall,  Essex,  also  begs  to  in- 
form  those  who  wish  to  possess  the  faraser  Series 
of  this  Work,  chat  the  whole,  (containing  up- 
wards of  S7Q0  coloured  Plates)  or  any  portion  of 
it,  may  be  had  at  his  Warehouse  at  Prespcct- 
Row,  Walworth,  or  of  the  Publlshets,  and 
that  for  tbe  convenience  of  Purcbasen  he  has 
had  them  done  up  in  neat  Boards,  so  that  the 
current  Number  and  a  Volume  of  tbe  old 
Series  can  be  delivered  together  Monthly,  or  as 
often  asdiesired. 


TO  HORTICULISl^S  AND  OTHERS.     . 

To  BB  BOLD  BY  PBIVATB  COMTBACT, 

A  HIGHLY  valuable  and  de- 

^■^  sirable  FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  (Land, 
tax  redeemed,)  situated  in  the  Garden  of  Kent, 
on  the  Bank  of  the  River  Medway,  about  Two 
and  a  Half  Miles  fhmi  Maidstone,  and  Thirty 
ft-om  London,  containing  about  Eighty  Acres 
of  Fruit,  Hops,  Lucerne,  Meadow,  and  Arable 
Land,  together  with  a  Farm-house,  and  aU 
necessary  Agricultural  Buildings. 

For  particulars  apply  (if  by  letter  postage 
paid)  to  Mr  T.  P.  Cuabltoic,  Grove  Cottage, 
Looae^  near  Maidstone,  Kent 

AGRICULTURAL,  FARMING,  AND  BO- 
TANICAL  BOOKSl 
Preparing  for  Sale  by  Auction,        ' 

nPHE  entire  Collection  of  Books 

^    upon  the  above  Subjects,  fbrming  the 
AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY 
of  the  late 
MR.  JOHN  HARDING, 

AGBICin.Ti;BAL  BOOB8BLLBB,  ITT.  JAMBS*8-mBBT, 
LONDON, 

which  will  be  sold  by  Auction  by  MessrsL  Srs- 
WABT  Whbatlby  and  Adlabd,  on  Monday, 
May  14th,  and  following  Days,  at  their  Great 
Room,  No.  191  Piccadilly,  London.'  Cataloguea 
may  now  be  had  gratis,  upon  api^ication,  post 
paid,  to  the  Auctioneers,  to  Messrs.  Habdino 
and  Lbpabd,  Pall-Mail,  East,  or  Lonqxaw^ 
Rbbs,  and  Co.,  Patemoeter-Row,  or  ftom  all 
Country  BookseUers  thipugh  the  medium  of 
their  London  Agents. 
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WALWORTH,  SURREY,  NEAR  THE 
KINO'S  HEAD  INN. 

TX)  LET,  a  Cottage,  with  very 

''  Large  Garden,  altuate  as  a  hmue  well  cal. 
ciliated  Ibr  a  Florist ;  the  Stock  of  Carnations, 
which  are  numerous,  Rununculas,  Tkilips,  nnks. 
Frames,  Glasses,  &c  maybe  taken  by  Appraise-, 
mcnt,  or  at  a  sp^tflc  Sura,  as  may  be  agreed  on.  * 
Enquire  on  the  Premises,  or  of  H«,.  WnrrBUAo, 
Nelson's  Coach  Office,  SSL  Piccadilly.  Possession 
at  Midsummer,  or  immediately.  If  required. 

WORKS 

ON  GARDENING,  AGRICULTURE,  Ac 

FUUishcd  by  Longman,  Rbu,  Oemb,  Beown, 
and  GiBKN,  London. 

AN     ENCYCLOPAEDIA     of 

•**  GARDENING.  Sd  Edit,  in  1  Unre  VoL 
Stol  dnsely  printed,  with  upwards  of  TllO  En- 
gravings on  Wood.  il.  bda. 

By  the  same  Author, 

An  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  AGRICUL. 
TURE.  In  1  large  Vol.  8to.  closely  printed, 
with  upwards  of  800  Engravings  on  Wood.  Price 
2^10r.  bds. 

The  ENGLISH  FLORA.  By  Sir  Jamb8  E. 
Sunn,  President  of  the  Linnnan  Society,  &c. 
ftc.  vols.  I.  II.  and  III.  Sva  IS*,  each,  bds. 
VoL  IV.  is  nearly  roadj. 

*%•  The  Work  will  be  completed  in  Five 
Volumes. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  GRAMUAR  of  BOTANY,  illustraUre  of 
Artificial,  as  well  as  Natural  Classification,  with 
an  Explanation  of  Jussieu's  System.  Sd  Edit. 
8to.,  with  S77  Figures  of  Plants,  and  their  va- 
rlous  Rsrto  and  Organs.  ISU.  or  U  Us.  6d. 
coloured. 

COMPENDIUM  FLORA  BRIT  ANN  ICJE. 
18mo.    7ff.  M.    4th  Edition. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of 
PHYSIOI^GICAL  and  SYSTEMATICAL 
BOTANY.  8va  5th  Edition,  with  15  Plates, 
14t.  plain  ;  or  coloured,  U.  8t,  bdsw 

A  SELECTION  of  the  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE of  LINNEUS  and  other  Naturalists. 
8  Vols.  8va  U  lOs.  bds. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY,  with  21 
Engravings.  5th  Edition,  enlaigcd,  in  1  VoL 
152ma    It.  6d.  plain,  or  ISs.  coloured. 

FIRST  STEPS  to  BOTANY,  Intended  as 
Popular  Illustrations  of  the  Science,  leading  to 
Its  Study  as  a  Branch  of  General  Education. 
By  Jambs  L.  Diummond,  M.D.  ISmo.  with 
100  Wood-cuts,  comprising  200  Figures.  9s.  bds. 

The  DIFFERENT  MODES  of  CULTI. 
VATING  the  P1NE.APPLE,  from  its  First 
Introduction  into  EUirope  to  the  late  Improve, 
ments  of  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  Bv  a  Mbmbeb  of 
the  HoBTicuLTUBAL  SociETV.  In  8vo.  9k.  bds., 
with  74  Wood  Engravings,  exhibiting  the  best 
Plans  of  Pine-Stoves  and  Pits. 

"SYLVA  FLORIFEKA,"  the  "SHRUB- 
BERY ;"  oonUlnine  an  Historical  and  Botanical 
Account  of  the  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Trees. 
Bv  Hbnrt  Philips,  F.H.&    2  vols  8va    U.  Is. 

The  GARDENER'S  REMEMBRANCER ; 
containing  Practical  Methods  of  Gardening, 
both  In  the  Natural  Way,  and  In  the  Artificial 
Forcing  Scheme.  By  Jimbs  Macphail,  Twenty 
Years  Gardener  and  Steward  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Liveipool.    2d  EdiL   12mo.  7s.  6d. 

ESSAY  on  the  BENEFICIAL  DIRECTION 
of  RURAL  EXPENDITURE  By  Robebt  A. 
Slanby,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  12mo.  6s.  6d.  bds. 

The  SCIENCE  of  HORTICULTURE;  com- 
prising  a  Practical  System  for  the  Management 
and  Training  of  Fruit  Trees,  cxeropllMd  by 


Sketches  from  Trees  actually  trained.    By  Jo- 
ssra  Haywabd.    In  8vo.  12«.  bds.  the  2d  EdiL, 
The  SCIENCE  of  AGRICULTURE     By 
JosBPH  Haywabd.    1  Vol.  Bvo.  7s.  bds. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  CULTURE  and  MA. 
NAGEMENT  of  FRUIT  TREE&  in  which  b 
new  Method  of  Pruning  and  Training  is  Ailly 
described.  To  which  is  added,  a  New  and  Inu 
proved  Edition  of  *'  Observations  on  the  Dls- 
eases.  Defects,  and  Injuries  in  all  kinds  of  Fruit 
and  Forest  T^ees  :  with  an  Account  of  a  parti- 
cular Method  of  Cure.'*  Published  by  Order  of 
Government  By  William  Fobsyth,  F.  A.  S. 
and  F.  S.  A.  Gardener  to  his  Mi^^ty  at  Kensing- 
ton, and  St  James'sw  In  8va  7th  Edit  with 
Plates  and  Portraits,  IS*,  bds.  This  Edition 
contains  Additions  of  New.  Fruits  and  References 
to  their  Figures :  also  a  Calendarial'Index. 

The  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  and  TIL- 
LAGES, and  the  Tenant's  Right  on  entering 
and  quitting  Farms.  By  J.  S.  Bayloor,  Lan£ 
Agent  and  Appraiser.  Second  Edit  8va  7s. 
bds.    With  the  Plan  of  a  Farm  of  242  Acres. 

LECTURES  on  the  ELEMENTS  of  BO- 
TANY.  conUining  the  Descriptive  Anatomy  of 
those  Organs  on  which  the  Growth  and  Pre- 
servation  of  the  Vegetable  depend.  By  Anthony 
Todd  Thompson,  M.D.,  F.L&  In  8va  IL  8s^ 
bdf.,  with  Plates  and  numerous  Wood-cuts. 

REMARKS  on  the  PRESENT  SYSTEM  pf 
ROAD  MAKING,  with  Observations  deduced 
fhnn  Practice  and  Experience :  with  a  View  to 
a  Revision  of  the  existing  Laws.  By  John 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  T.  History  of  the  First  Introduction  of  the  Modern 
Style  of  laying  out  Orounds  into  Russia;  'ooitk  some  Ac^ 
count  of  the  hnpetHcd  Residences  of  Tzarsco  Celo  and 
Taurida.   ^  By  One  of  the  Imperial  Gardeners. 

X  zARSco  CcLo  was  originally  brought  into  notice  by  tbe 
Empress  Catharine  L,  who  built  a  small  palace  there,  and 
gave  it  that  name,  which  is  derived  from  Tzar,  imperial,  and 
Celo,  a  spot ;  Imperial  Spot  or  Hamlet.  At  twelve  miles  dis- 
tance is  another  place,  where  the  same  CatHarine  built  a  small 
palace,  called  Crasnoi  Celo,  or  Beautiful  Spot.  On  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth  coming  to  the  throne  she  built  the  present 
palace,  with  every  degree  of  extravagance  of  finery.  All  the 
ornaments,  statues,  and  vases  were  gilt  in  leaf  gold,  on  oO* 
The  value  in  gold  amounted  to  above  a  million  of  ducats. 
The  front  of  the  building  is  above  1200  feet  long.  The 
garden  at  that  time  was  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  taste,  with 
straight  walks,  the  trees  all  clipped  in  different  forms,  and  the 
lateral  walks  lined  with  hedges  of  lime  trees;  the  latter  still  eocist, 
only  that  the  trees  are  not  clipped.  Afler  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, Catharine  the  Second  ascended  the  throne.  About  the 
year  1768  Count  Munchausen  published  a  book  in  German, 
called  the  Hausoaten^  (Father  of  a  Family),  the  reading  of 
which  seemed  to  give  Catharine  a  taste  for  modem  gardening. 
She  immediately  ordered  that  no  trees  should  be  clipped  in 
any  of  the  imperial  gardens,  but  that  they  should  be  leil  to 
nature.  After  this  she  told  her  architect,  and  gardener,  that 
in  making  gardens  they  should  endeavour  to  follow  nature ; 
but  this  they  could  neither  feel  nor  comprehend ;  they  at* 
Vol.  II.  —  No.  8.      .         c  c 
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tempted  to  vary  the  straight  line,  by  plaDtiDg  single  trees  en 
each  side  of  the  serpentine  walks.     This  did  not  please;  for 
though   the  Empress  could   not   exactly  direct   them  what 
they  ought  to  do,  yet  she  felt  convinced  in  her  own  mind, 
that  what  they  had  done  was  not  right.     At  a  small  distance 
from  the  garden  there  was  a  brook,  of  which  the  water  mean- 
dered in  a  very  pleasing  style ;  before  she  left  the  ooiintry  re- 
sidence, which  was  about  the  first  of  September,  she  ordered 
a  walk  to  be  made  on  the  side  of  the  brook.     This  was  com- 
pleted, and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  she  went  to  see  what  had 
been  done,  and  found  th^  had  made  a  walk  on  the  side  of 
the  brook,  but  had  kept  it  parallel  with  the  brook,  and  had 
planted  single  trees  at  equal  distances  on  each  side  of  the  walk. 
On  her  coming  up  to  it  she  said,  ^^  No ;  tliis  will  not  do ; 
this  is  not  what  I  wanted."     On  finding  she  could  have  no- 
thing done  to  her  mind,  she  determined  to  have  a  person 
from   England  to  lay  out  her  garden.      John   Busch,  of 
Hackney,  was  the  person  who  was  engaged  to  come  out  to 
Russia  for  this  purpose;    he  was  preferred  on  account  of 
speaking  the  German  language.     In  the  year  1771  he  gave 
up  his  concerns  at  Hackney,  with  the  nursery  and  foreign 
correspondence,  to  Messrs.  Loddiges•^t  fin  the  year  1772  he 
commenced  his  first  work,  though  not  at  Tzarsco  Celo,  but 
on  a  hill  about  five  miles  nearer  town,  called  Pulkova.     In 
1774  the  Empress  paid  her  first  visit  to  this  place.     On  en- 
tering the  garden,  and  seeing  a  shady  gravel  walk,  which  was 
planted  on  each  side,  and  wmding,  she  appeared  struck  witli 
surprise,  and  said,  *^  This  is  what  I  wanted."     This  walk 
led  to  a  fine  lawn,  with  gravel  walks  round  it,  which  seemed 
to  strike  her  still  more  forcibly,  and  she  again  said,  ^^  This  is 
what  I  have  long  wished  to  have." 

The  following  year  the  "I'zarsco  Gardens  were  given  to  the 
charge  of  John  Busch,  who  carried  on  the  work  till  the  year 
1789,  when  he  left  the  ser\'ice  and  went  to  England.  His 
son,  Joseph  Busch,  succeeded  him,  and  went  on  with  the 
work  that  was  left  unfinished,  the  flnarden  not  being  finished 
during  the  reign  of  Catharine.  The  Emperor  raul,  who 
succeeided  Catharine,  preferred  straight  walks  and  clipped 
trees.  The  late  Emperor,  Alexander  the  First,  was  fond 
of  both  styles.  Clipped  trees  are  still  continued  at  Tzarscoj 
and  other  places.  The  Emperor,  however,  does  not  suffer 
any  of  the  old  trees  to  be  touched,  only  such  as  have  been 
planted  by  his  own  direction.  Carriage  roads  being  intro- 
duced intersecting  the  walks,  make  the  gardens  rather  unplea- 
sant  to  walk  in,  as  one  must  always  be  on  the  look*out  in  case 
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of  a  carruige  comings  Hence  the  Tzarsco  Garden  is  become 
a  park  in  a  pleasure-ground,  and  not,  as  is  usual,  a  pleafiurie^ 
ground  surrounded  by  a  perk. 

There  are  a  varie^  of  good  buildings  in  the  gardens,  par* 
ticularly  some  designed  and  built  by  Charles  Quneron,  and 
a  new  front  to  a  part  of  the  palace  (/%•  103.)  by  Guaringi. 
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The  Emperor  has  enlarged  these  gardens  considerably,  and 
still  continues,  in  a  mixed  style  of  dd  and  modem  art,  to  add 
and  improve,  and  particularly  in  the  park,  wherein  is  built  a 
dairy  which  the  imperial  &mily  often  visit  during  their  resi- 
dence at  Tzarsco,  and  also  two  gates  with  lodges  in  the 
Gothic  style.  These  and  other  buildings,  with  new  roads 
and  improvements  that  have  been  made,  have  added  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  place  since  you  saw.it  in  1818.  In  these 
gardens,  the  extent  of  which  is  about  four  mUes  in  circum* 
lerence,  the  keeping  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  in  Europe^ 
no  expense  being  spared  to  have  every  thing  in  the  best  possi* 
ble  order. 

The  present  improvements  are  executed  by  an  architect 
who  has  succeeded  Mr.  Busch  in  this  department,  the  latter 
being  now  employed  in  forming  an  entire  new  garden  and 
park  on  Yelagen  Island,  situated  in  the  Neva,  about  three 
miles  from  the  palace  of  St.  Petersburg,  late  the  property  of 
Count  Orlofl^  but  now  belonging  to  the  imperial  nimily,  and 
containing  a  beautiful  palace  surrounded  with  garden  and 
park  scenery. 

The  Palace  and  Gardens  of  Taurida  {fig*  104.)  contain 
nearly  sixty  acres.  The  natural  surface  of  the  ground  pre- 
vious to  its  being  made  into  a  garden. was  flat,  and  in  many 
parts  a  bog ;  other  parts  were  occupied  as  kitchen-gardens  and 
artillery  magazines ;  there  were  also  many  private  buildings, 
all  of  which  were  cleared  away  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
garden,  which  was  begun  by  Prince  Potemkin  in  the  year 
1780,  and  was  finished  by  the  same  prince.  Afterwards  it 
fell  to  the  crown,  and  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  Catharine  the 
Second,  particularly  in  spring,  before  Her  Imperial  Majesty 
went  to  her  summer  palace  Tzarsco  Celo,  and  likewise  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  weather  rendered  it  disagreeable  to  be 
so  far  from  town. 
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The  garden  was  planned  and  superintended  by  WilUam 
Gould,   from  Lancashire,  who.  displayed  great  judgment  in 
forming  the  ponds,  out  of  which  he  got  suflicient  materials 
to  make  the  agreeable  yaxiety  of  swdls  a«d  declivities  which 
are  seen  in  Taurida  Gardens.     The  pcmds  are  well  sof^Iied 
with  water,  which  is  brought  upwards  of  twenty  miles  ia  a 
small  canal,  cut  by  Peter*  the  First,  to  supply  the  fountains 
in   the  summer  garden  of  Petersburgh.    Ine    gardens  of 
Taurida  being  a^acent  to  a  large  reservoir,    a  small  con- 
duit was  cut  from  it  to  supply  the  ponds  and  cascades,  after 
which  it  falls  into  a  small  rivulet,   and   is   conveyed    under 
ground  to  the  river  Neva.  The  grounds  consist  of  a  pleasure- 
garden  {a  a  a),  small  park,  or  enclosure  for  grazing  (&),  re- 
serve ground,  nurseries,  &c.  {c  r),  and  forcing  gardens  (d).  Tie 
pleasure-garden  begins  at  the  palace  by  walks  leading  round 
the  pond,  which  forms  the  main  body  of  water  seen  from  the 
palace,  and  from  thence  round  the  park,  which  is  fenced  off 
on  one  side  by  a  ckeoal  dejrise,  and  on  the  other  side  by  a 
winding  canal  which  separates  the  reserve  grounds  from  the 
pleasure-garden.     Over  the  canal  are  bridges,  leading  to  the 
nursery  and  forcing  garden.     Some  of  these  0^^.  105.  and 
106.)  are  of  cast  iron,  ornamented  with  gilt  ornaments,  and 
considered  handsome.     The  hot-bouses,  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready sent  you  plans,  are  of  great  extent,  and  contain  pines, 
vines,  peacnes,  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  and  figs ;  there  are 
also  flower-houses,  and  a  large  orangery,  with  melon,  water- 
melon, and  pine  pits.     The  nursery,  or  reserve  ground,  con- 
tains flowering  shrubs  which  bear  this  climate,  such  as  (7y- 
tisus  supinus,  SamUtcus  racem6sa,  Genista  tinctoria,  Potentilla 
frutic6sa,  St/rifiga  vulgaris,  Robinta  carag^na,  &c^  Cratas'gus 
cocclnea,  Cotone6ster  vulgaris,  Hippophae  rhamnoides,  Loni- 
cera  tatdrica,  Cornus  alba,  and  various  species  of  Spirse'a. 

The  following  is  the  general  distribution  of  the  Taurida  Gar- 
dens: (J^,  I04f7) 


1.  Palace. 
9.  Great  Hall. 

5.  Winter  Garden,  or  Conservatory. 
4.  and  5.  Iron  Bridges  in  the  Plea* 

sure-Ground  {Jigi.  105.  and  106.) 

6.  Boat-House. 

7.  Entrance  of  the  Water  by  the 
Conduit. 

8.  Small  Canal  separatingthe  Plea- 
sure-Ground  from  the  Park. 

9.  Fence  separating   part   of  the 
Pftrk  from  the  Pleasure-Ground. 

10.  Park. 


11.  Entrance  of  the  P^k. 
12y  12, 12.  Sunk  Fence  which  sur- 
rounds the  Garden,  Park,  and 
.    Nursery. 
15.  Wooden  Bri(kes. 

14.  Entrance  of  the  Water  into  the 
winding  Canal  which  separates 
the  Nursery  Irom  the  Park  and 
Pleasure-Grounds. 

15.  Nursery. 

16.  Cherry-Shed. 

17.  Green-bouse,  -Forcing  and 
Flower  Houses. 
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18.' Gardener'a  Hoiue  and  YinJ^    *        St.  Yard  for  recOTinKRubUall,'aii(l 
1 9.  Melon  and  Koe  Pits.  open  Shed  for  Garden  Ligfaij,'&r. 

30.  iron  PoliMding  separating  Uie      S3.  Coicadet. 
FordDg  Garden  &om  the  Nunery. 
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to.  Lane  Onagvj.  iS.  BmId  ofWater  comecttd witib 

14.  8adk  Entnace  to  tbe  PoitiBg        tbe  Iti*er. 
Home*  &om  the  Street.  9«.  Rmr  Nen. 


97.  Street*  iurrouDdiiig  the  Gardo)     S8.  Small  Rivolet  whit^  carric*  off 
uxlP^ace.  the  Water  from  both  Cucedet  into 

the  Ri*cr. 


lading     30.  Dry  Dhch. 


Some  handsome  elevatioiu  of  the  hot-houses,  and  other 
buildings,  and  some  views  of  the  palaces  and  gromids,  pro- 
cured for  us  by  our  correspondent  widi  extraordinary  pains 
and  trouble,  we  are  obliged  to  defer  for  the  present. 


Art.  II.     On  a   Mode  <^  preparing  Stra-sierries  Jbr  earfy 
Jbrcing,   as  practited  at  Coartlands.     By    Mr.  Wiluim 

MiTCHtNSON. 

Sir, 

I  COMMUNICATE  to  you  a  method  of  pr^iaring  strawberry 
plants  for  early  forcing,  which,  as  it  is  not  practised  by  any 
other  gardener,  as  Far  as  I  know,  I  presume  to  be  quite  new. 
Should  you  deem  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  I  hope  it  may  prove  acceptable  to  those  of  your 
readers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  forcing  this  delicious  fruit 
.through  the  gloomy  months  of  our  winter. 

About  the  banning  or  latter  end  of  June,  according  to 
the  forwardness  of  the  season,  take  a  sufficient  number  of  pots, 
of  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  filled  with  verv  rich  loam; 
plunge  them  to  the  brim  in  lines,  four  or  five  inches  apart,  in 
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the  spaces  between  the  rows  of  bearing  plants  in  the  open 
garden.  But  should  the  plants  from  which  the  stock  of 
forcers  are  to  be  taken,  be  not  in  beds,  but  in  continued  rows, 
without  alleys  throughout  the  quarter,  which  is  frequently 
the  case,  it  will  then  be  best  to  have  two  rows  of  pots  plunged 
as  above,  in  every  other  space,  and  the  space  left  will  serve  to 
walk  and  gather  the  fruit,  and  occasionally  water  the  plants, 
particularly  those  that  are  in  pots,  which,  while  they  are  in 
this  situation  (and  this  may  be  the  case  from  two  to  four 
weeks,)  will  require  regular  attention  as  to  watering,  in  order 
to  forward  them  as  much  as  possible.     When  the  runners  of 

r  the  old  plants  make  their  appearance,  and  are  just  beginning 

»  to  throw  out  roots, 

OTtr^-hmg  rnrrfyl  tiiir  select  the  strongest  and  most  promis- 
ing; insert  three  of  these  into  each  pot,  close  round  the 
sides  of  the  pot,  so  as  to  give  them  all  the  room  possible. 

I  They  may  be  fastened  down  with  hooks,  such  as  are  made 

'  use  of  in  laying  carnations ;  or  a  small  stone,  about  the  size 

of  a  walnut,  may  be  laid  upon  each,  which  will  answer  the 
same  purpose.  The  runners  will  generally  establish  them- 
selves in  a  few  days,  the  stone  may  then  be  taken  off,  and 
used  for  others  which  were  not  so  forward :  thio  last  is  my 
.iwvif^artico.  Great  care  must  now  be  taken  to  divest  the 
young  plants  of  all  future  runners ;  "^"^  ft.i  ♦b^  plnntr  mn. 
naggd  in  .ihi^  way  ywerally  possess  veKtnMHrdinaiyy^our^- 
th^  will  thrcHy  out  Uiese-  «rtlwF-  numerouslyr  which-must  be 
f wkpn  off  regularly  as  they  appefur,  the  advantage  of  which 
will  soon  show-  itself-m  the  increased  v^our  of  the  frfants. 
When  these  small  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  and  before  ihey 
become  too  much  matted,  it  will  be  time  to  detach  the  run- 
pers  from  the  old  plants ;  take'''tfa«nr'  to-  -^  ^uu»m\U*f\t  pinny 
and  pot  them  into  pots  of  the  usual  size,  say  seven  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the  sort  of  strawberry,  beinff 
careful  to  turn  them  out  without  disturbing  the  roots ;  and 
then  plunge  them  again  to  the  brim  in  an  open  part  of  the 
garden,  to  remain  tul  the  season  of  forcing.  Paying  due 
attention  to  watering,  stringing,  &c.  they  will  be  in  fine  con- 
dition for  that  purpose,  and  greatly  superior  to  those  treated 
in  the  usual  way*     T^  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

^'^^  William  Mitchin9on. 

Caurtlandsj  near  Exnundh^  Naoembei'  13.  1826. 
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Art.  III.     On/arcing  Stranlferries.  By  Mr.  William  Non, 

Foreman  of  the  Tauntcm  Nursery. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  or  the  banning  of  September, 
I  take  from  the  old  plants  of  Keen's  se^ling^  (which  I  have 
proved  to  be  the  best  kind  for  forcings)  the  young  plants  cf 
that  season,  carefully  taking  them  up  with  as  much  earth  ad- 
hering to  their  roots  as  I  possibly  can.  After  planting  them 
in  {x>ts  four  inches'  diameter,  I  place  them  in  an  open,  shady 
situation,  where  I  let  them  remain  until  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, when  I  remove  them  into  pots  eight  inches'  diameter, 
placing  them  in  a  cool  frame,  and  covering  at  night  if  frosty. 
In  this  frame  I  let  them  remain,  with  proper  attention  as  to 
air  and  water,  until  the  middle  of  January,  when  I  remove 
them  to  the  forcing  pit,  which  should  be  prepared  and  mar 
naged  as  follows : 

The  pit  most  suitable  for  this  purpose  should  be  built  with 
a  four-inch  brick  wall,  sunk  eighteen  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, four  feet  hiffh  at  back,  two  and  a  half  feet  in  fronts  and 
four  feet  wide,  with  a  trench  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  tlie 
depth  of  the  pit,  both  at  back  and  front,  for  linings.  The  pit  most 
be  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  new  bark  properly  prepared. 
When  the  heat  is  risen,  and  the  bark  settled,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  old  bark  should  be  placed  upon  it  for  the  purpose 
of  plunging  the  pots.     This  being  done,  and  care  taken  not 
to  have  them  more  than  six  inches  from  the  glass,  very  little 
air  must  be  given  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when  moi*e  must 
be  admitted,  but  sparingly,  taking  care  to  give  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  keep  them  in  a  free  growing  state,  and 
taking  off  all  runners  as  soon  as  they  appear.  In  this  manner  ( 

they  must  be  treated  until  they  produce  their  flower-stems, 
when  they  must  have  a  larger  proportion  of  air,  in  order  to 
keep  them  from  growing  weak.  When  the  flowers  b^n  to 
expand  as  much  air  must  be  given  as  the  weather Vill  permit, 
and  every  attention  must  be  paid  as  to  keeping  them  supplied 
with  plentv  of  water,  and  a  heat  from  65^  to  70^  which 
must  be  kept  up  by  repeated  linings  of  hot  stable  dung 
both  at  back  and  front  of  the  pit.  The  compost  IhaTe  £iDiid 
to  suit^  them  best,  is  three  parts  rich  maiden  loam,  and  one 
part  well-rotted  horse-dung,  well  mixed  together,  and  used 
as  coarse  as  possible,  with  five  or  six  large  potsherds  in  the 
bottom  of  each  pot  If  this  work  is  b^^n  at  the  above- 
mentioned  time,  and  the  rules  here  laid  down  strictly  attended 
to,  the  operator  will  be  able,  early  in  April,  to  gather  plenty 
of  well-ripened  fruit.     When  the  plants  have  done  bearings 
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if  tbe  gardener  has  no  plantation  from  which  to  procure     \ 
plants  lor  the  following  season,  they  may  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots,  and  planted  upon  some  rich  ground  in  a  shady 
situation,  where,  with  plenty  of  water,  if  the  sieason  proves 
dry,  they  will  make  fine  young  plants  by  the  following  autumn.    T) 

Where  this  plan  cannot  be  adopted,  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
may  be  got,  by  taking,  early  in  January,  the  strongest  young 
plants,  with  plenty  of  earth  adhering  to  their  roots,  and 
planting  them  in  the  fruiting  pots,  treating  them  as  before 
directed  from  that  time;  but  I  give  tlie  preference  to  the 
before-mentioned  season.  If  bark  for  the  pit  cannot  be  con- 
veniently procured,  stable  dung  will  answer  the  purpose  well 
enough.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

William  Nott. 
Taunton^  December^  1826. 


Art.  IV.     'Extract  from  a  Communication  on  forcing  Stra:ah 
berries.    By  Mr.  Andrew  Morton. 

\  PLACE  w  pots  for  forcing  in  troughs  two  inches  in  depth,  \ 
and  seven  in  width.  The  nearer  they  are  placed  to  the  glass 
^the  better.  The  troughs  ought  to  be  well  painted  to  make 
them  water  proof,  and  should  at  all  times  be  kept  full  of  water. 
Thus  treated  the  plants  will  be  found  to  thrive  and' swell  their 
fruit  much  better  than  by  any  other  method ;  while  the  pots 
being  surrounded  with  water,  creeping  insects  are  prevented 
from  getting  to  them,  and  injuring  or  eating  the  fruit  Kid* 
ney-beans  treated  in  this  way  answer  exceedingly  well,  grow 
much  quicker,  and  are  less  subject  to  the  red  spider,  k^ 
April  20.  1827.  ^ 


Art.  V.  On  the  Gardening  and  Botany  of  Spain.  By  Don 
Mariano  La  Gasca,  late  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madrid. 

{Conimued  from  Vol.  L  p«  249.) 

The  botanical  gardens  of  the  four  special  schools  of  phar- 
macy, founded  in  the  present  century  at  Madrid,  Barcelona, 
SevUle,  and  Santiago  in  Galicia,  are  chiefly  intended  to  rear 
those  plants  used  by  the  apothecaries,  and  in  the  demonstrations 
of  the  schools  oi  botany  and  materia  medica.    The  instruo* 
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tions  given  in  those  schools,  all  those  who  wish  to  obtain  the 
degree  of  professors  of  pharmacy  must  attend  during  four 
years.  There  is  in  these  establishments  some  collections  of 
dried  plants,  a  small  cabinet  of  zoology  and  mineralogy,  and 
libraries  sufficiently  well  stocked  with  modem  books  of  all  the 
branches  of  science  that  throw  any  light  on  pharmacy.  The 
gardens  of  these  schools,  though  small,  will,  in  my  opinion, 
bst  longer  than  most  other  public  gardens  in  Spain,  because 
they  are  supported  by  funds  which  are  independent  of  the 
public  treasury,  and  which  are  regularly  paid  every  year. 
These  funds  arise  from  the  degrees  and  tides  conferred  in 
those  schools;  from  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  the 
Pharmacopoeia  Hispana,  and  some  other  books,  which  every 
apothecary  in  Spain  must  possess ;  and  from  the  produce  which 
is  collect^  from  the  biennial  visits  made  to  the  apothecaries' 
shops,  each  of  the  apothecaries  being  on  these  occasions 
obliged  to  pay  2/.  sterling. 

Botanic  Gardens  of  Cadiz.  —  The  special  school  of  surgery 
and  medicine  of  Cadiz,  supported  from  the  beginning  of  that 
establishment  a  botanical  garden,  almost  as  large  as  that  which 
the  Apothecaries'  Society  of  London  have  at  Chelsea.  Con« 
tiguous  to  it  there  is  another  smaller  garden,  belonging  to  the 
Cadiz  Economical  Society,  intended  for  the  naturalisation  of 
American  plants  of  known  utility,  and  for  the  propagation  ote 
the  valuable  insect  of  the  cochineal,  brought  over  from 
Oazaca.  The  breed  and  propagation  of  this  insect  is  princi-  ' 
pally  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Don  Antonio 
Cabrera,  who  has  also  made  improvements  in  this  branch.  In 
this  garden  I  saw  cultivated  in  the  open  air  a  plant  of  Ipomce'^a 
jaldpa^  brought  over  alive  from  the  country  of  its  birth,  and  a 
species  of  downy  Cictus,  of  the  Tiinakind,  which  was  brought 
over,  with  others,  from  Oaxaca  with  the  cochineal.  The  first 
of  these  two  gardens  was  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the 
physicians  of  the  royal  marine ;  but  in  proportion  as  this  ma- 
rine has  disappeared,  the  garden  has  likewise  declined  for  want 
of  funds,  so  that  at  present  it  possesses  but  few  plants.  How- 
ever, I  saw  cultivated  there  in  the  open  air  some  species  of 
aloes  and  agaves,  the  Dracae'^na  Draco,  the  Vomkria  glaiica  of 
Cavanilles,  Parkinsonf'a  acule&ta,  some  species  of  shrubby 
capsicum,  the  Cestrum  noct^rnum,  diurnum,  and  laurii&lium, 
which  can  hardly  be  kept  alive  in  the  greai-houses  of  Madrid. 
Jn  various  private  gardens,  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  plantain 
tree,  theJM^isa  sapientum  of  Linnaeus,  is  cultivated,  and  produces 
well-matured  and  exquisite  fruit.  The  celebrated  Muti^  who, 
as  well  as  the  patriarch  of  Roman  agriculture.  Columella,  was 
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a*  native  of  Cadiz,  received  the  first  notions  of  botany  in  this 
school,  under  Dr.  Castillejos,  to  whom  he  afterwards  repaid  the 
taste  and  inclination  he  inspired  him  with,  by  dedicating  to 
bim  the  genus  Castillejo^  which  the  son  of  Linnseus  publit^ed. 
The  library  of  this  establishment  possesses  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books  on  natural  history,  among  which  are  some  that 
are  not  found  in  that  of  the  botanical  garden  of  Madrid. 

Botanic  Garden  of  Lucar  de  Barrameda.  —  The  garden  of 
botany  and  naturalisation  established  in  San  Lucar  of  Barra- 
meda,  in  the  ye^  1805,  may  be  said  to  have  existed  in  an 
expiring  state  ever  since  March,  1808,  at  which  period  the 
stupid  pc^ulace,  led  by  some  fiuiatical  and  clerical  demagogues, 
destroyed  in  an  instant,  under  the  specious  veil  of  patriotism, 
all  that  had  been  collected  there  at  an  immense  expense  and 
toil;  making  the  sacrifice  in  honour  of  Ferdinand  and  of  the 
country,  and  in  hatred  of  the  favourite,  Godoy,  who  had  been 
its  principal  founder,  and  had  declared  himself  its  strenuous 
supporter  and  patron.  Many  of  the  exotic  trees,  which  grew 
up  again  after  the  above  catastrophe,  are  stiU  preserved ;  but 
such  is  the  neglected  state  into  which  this  garden  has  ftillen, 
that  it  has  only  one  gardener^  who  is  scarcely  paid,  and  but 
moderately  infcMrmed. 

Botanic  Garden  ^Alicante.  —  The  board  of  commerce  of 
Alicante,  established  in  1815,  with  the  permission  of  govern- 
ment, a  botanico-agricultural  gardoi,  the  direction  and  pro- 
fessorship of  which  was  given  to  Don  Claudio  Boutdon»  who 
filled  them  till  1819,  when  he  removed  to  Seville^  to  direct 
the  cultivation  of  the  Guadalquivir  islands,  granted  to  the 
company  of  this  name*  Since  that  period,  the  garden  of 
AJUcante  began  to  be  nc^ctedi^  and  I  suppose  it  no  longer 
^usts. 

Boianic  Gardeni^ Muehamd^ — In  the  town  cf  Muchamiel, 
at  two  short  leagues  from  Alicante,  Prince  Pio  founded,  at 
the  b^duiiing  of  the  present  century^  a  superb  botanical  gar- 
dm^  which  was-  laid  out  according  to  the  system  of  Linnasus, 
and  which  I  visited  in  ISIO.  There  were  upwards  of  2,000 
American,  African,  and  Asiatic  plants,  cultivated  in  un&hel* 
tiered  ground,  and  in  the  open  air,  as  if  they  were  in  their  na* 
tive  r^^ions  i  these  were^  many  species  of  the  genera  Silvia, 
£k)lanum9  Cestrum,  Csictus,  A'loe^  Cotjrledon,  Mimdsa,  Pelar- 
ginium,  Mesembry4nthemum,  the  Xaikrus  p^rsea,  and  the 
Annona  cherim^lia.  It  was  then  tended  with  suiBcient  care, 
a  botanical  gardener  having  arrived  from  Valencia  for  the 
fMirpose,  and  it  ppsaessed  a  tolerably  csKtensive  library.  This, 
and  other  botanical  and  pleasure  gardens,  vnhith  are  foiuld  in 
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the  south  of  Spain,  are  ^rong  lestioionite  of  the  Damerdas 
and  important  acquisitions  which  might  have  been  made  by 
the  agriculturists  of  Spain,  if  the  political  institutions  had  not 
uniformly  endeavoured  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  efforts 
of  private  individuals,  desirous  of  benefiting  by  them.  After 
the  decease  of  its  founder,  the  garden  of  Prince  I*io  com- 
menced to  decline. 

Botanic  Garden  of  Penacerrada.  —  But  according  to  wdl- 
grounded  information,  not  far  from  M uchamiel,  in  the  town 
of  Penacerrada,  the  Marquis  of  this  name  and  €j€  Benid 
founded  in  1814  another  garden,  which,  it  is  asserted,  is  finer 
than  that  of  Prince  Pio,  and  in  which  he  has  collected  not 
only  the  rarest  plants  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  king- 
doms of  Valencia  and  Murcia,  but  likewise  many  others,  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  brought  over  from  the  gardens  of  France 
and  Italy,  and  not  a  few  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  i^hich  were 
forward^  to  him  either  alive,  or  in  seed. 

Botanic  Garden  of  Valencia.  —  The  botanical  instructions 
in  the  University  of  Valencia,  as  forming  part  of  the  medical 
sciences,  have  been  given  there  from  time  immemorial  ;  but  I 
know  not  whether  it  possessed  a  botanical  garden  previous  to 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  at  which  period  the  rector 
of  that  university,  the  Canon  Don  Vicente  Blasco,  hegan  to 
form  the  one  now  existing,  which  is  situated  to  the  north- 
west of  the  city,  at  a  short  half  mile  from  its  walls,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Turia.     It  comprises  about  eighteen  fiuie- 
gadas  (27  acres)  of  land  of  excellent  quality,  and  has  a  great 
abundance  of  water  for  irrigation.     Its  walks  are  planted  with 
different  varieties  of  orange,  citron,  lemon,  and  bergamot  trees, 
the  proceeds  of  which  contribute  towards  its  support     Many 
specimens  of  plants  which  were  cultivated  in  the  archiepiscopal 
garden  of  Puzol,  presented  by  several  individuals  of  that  city 
and  its  environs,  were  transplanted  there;  it  being  also  con- 
siderably augmented  by  the  collections  of  seeds  which  were 
transmitted   yearly  from  the  botanical  garden  of  Madrid. 
When  we  take  the  fine  climate  of  Valencia  into  consideratioi^ 
as  well  as  its  fertile  soil,  and  the  abundance  of  water  it  enjoys 
for  irrigation,  this  garden  ought  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in 
Europe,  especially  m  plants  peculiar  to  warm  climates ;  but 
far  from  improving,  it  has  b^n  decaying  from  its  commence- 
ment ;  and  this,  simply  because  its  professor  of  botany,  who 
was  the  only  scientific  man  in  it,  was  under  the  immediate 
controul  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  university,  composed 
for  the  greater  part  of  theologians  and  barristers,  who  in 
Spain,  generally  speaking,  entertain  a  contempt  for  the  natural 
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sciences^  and  of  a  rector,  invariably  a  theologian  and  a  clergy- 
man. The  splendid  library  of  this  university,  the  gift  of  the 
immortal  Don  Francisco  Bayer,  which  abounded, in  books  of 
natural  history,  became  a  prey  to  the  flames,  during  the  siege 
that  Valencia  suffered  in  the  latter  part  of  1811,  as  did  also 
the  archiepiscopal  library,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  second  in 
the  nation. 

Botanic  QardenqfPuzol. — The  enlightened  piety  of  His  Gjrace 
Don  Francisco  Fabian  and  Fuero,  archbishop  of  Valencia, 
was  in  the  last  century  successfully  exerted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  botanical  garden  in  the  town  of  Puzol,  three  leagues 
distant  from  the  city,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  visited. 
About  half  of  it' was  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  trees  of 
the  families  of  i/esperldesB,  and  Annonacese,  and  other  exotics, 
and  the  other  half  for  shrubs,  small  trees,  bushes,  and  herbs, 
also  exotic,  and  mostly  American.  Its  circular  or  oval  beds, 
were  distributed,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
imitate  the  compartments  of  a  genealogical  tree,  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  which  formed  the  walks.  The  latter,  paved  with 
blue  dazed  tiles  of  Valencia,  covered  the  trenches  that  con- 
veyed the  water  for  irrigation.  There  I  saw,  cultivated  in  the 
open  air,  for  the  first  time,  the  iS&lvia  tubifera,  involucr&ta, 
potyst&chya,  leonurpides,  tiliacifolia,  leuc^ntha,  mexicana,  two 
species  of  Toumefortiia,  Parkinsons  aculedta,  the  Rulzia  fra- 
grans  of  Pavbn,  the  Erythryna  corallod^ndron,  BerbSris  pin- 
nata,  the  Bignonm  stans,  the  IjbAtus  persea,  the  Ann6na  ckeri' 
molia^  the  Psidium  /^yrtferum  and  ^miferum,  different  spe- 
cies of  Mimosa,  among  which  there  are  two  forming  high  and 
tufted  trees,  which,  when  I  examined  them  in  the.  herbarium, 
three  years  ago,  I  judged  to  be  new.  There  also  I  saw  the 
C6rbera  Theoetia  and  ovata,  Bauhinm  latifolia,  Aralia  humilis, 
Sapindus  saponaria,  Cam^Um  japonica,  Anthol^za  aethiopica. 
Arum  coloc^ia,  ^mar^llis  regmse,  Atam&sco^  and  another 
species.  The  Carica  Papiya  yielded  excellent  fruit  by  guard- 
ing it  only  with  a  palm  mat  in  the  coolest  days  of  winter, 
Pifferent  American  spedes  of  Ipomoe'a  and  Convolvulus,  the 
Trop8e61um  m&jus,  mmus,  and  peregrinum,  theMaurandia  sem- 
parfloreas,  the  D61ichos  lign6sus,  and  Phase61us  CaracdUa 
climbed  and  adorned  the  trees,  the  walls,  and  the  palings.  I 
.was  never  tired  of  admiring  this  delightftil  garden,  in  which^ 
every  time  I  visited  it,  I  found  some  new  attraction ;  and  I  still 
think  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  another  offering  such  a 
surprising  and  fine  tout  ensemble  of  Tuvities  in  the  open  air. 

But  this  garden,  which  in  so  small  a  compass  was  able  to 
diffiise  so  much  information,  and  from  which  issued  the  An- 
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n6na  cieHmSiiay  Zaiiras  p^rsea,  and  Arichys  hyppogs'a,  whidi 
are  now  cultivated  in  Valencia,  though  not  so  much  as  tfaejr 
ought  to  be,  and  others  which  are  reared  as  ornamental  plants, 
has  just  been  destroyed,  and  turned  into  arable  lands,  by  order 
of  the  present  archbishop  of  Valencia ;  at  least  this  is  staled 
in  the  periodical  work,  entitled  Ocios  de  EspaHoles  emigrados 
(Leisure  Hours  of  the  Spanish  Emigrants ;  London,  Jan.  1825; 
Art  Barbarism  associated  to  Fanaticism).  What  a  contrast 
indeed  the  dark  barbarism  of  the  above  archbishop,  Sbnon 
Lopez,  by  thus  destroying  the  precious  collection  of  exodcs 
treasured  up,  during  the  space  of  forty  years,  at  so  much 
expense,  care,  and  toil,  by  his  enlightened  predecessors,  offers 
to  the  diligent  endeavours,  which  at  the  same  time  the  distm- 
guished  Canon  Cabrera  is  making  to  naturalise  in  the  Penin- 
sula the  precious  insect  of  the  cochineal,  and  the  plants  whidi 
sustain  it,  and  whatever  exotics  he  can  obtain  ! 

Botanic  Gardens  of  Barcelona.  —  Lastly,  there  is  in  Baroe^ 
lona,  besides  the  garden  belonging  to  the  college  of  pharmacy, 
another  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  illustrious  Board  cf 
Commerce  of  that  city,  the  direction  and  professorship  of 
which  are  intrusted  to  die  doctor  of  medicine,  Don  FrancisGo 
Bahi,  known  by  his  translations  of  the  Elements  of  Botamf  bj 
Plenk,  and  by  dijSerent  valuable  memoirs,  which  he  published 
in  the  Journal  of  Agricidture  and  Arts,  of  which  he  was  the 
editor,  and  which  commenced  in  September,  1815,  and  ended 
towards  the  latter  part  of  1821. 

This  garden,  founded  in  the  last  century,  at  the  suggestions 
of  the  Marquis  of  Mina,  was  the  proper^  of  the  Marquis  of 
Sentmanat,  who  ceded  it  to  the  College  of  Surgery  of  that 
city,  for  the  erection  of  a  botanical  garden,  causing  an  apart- 
ment for  delivering  lectures  to  be  built  at  his  own  expense. 
But  the  professorship  of  botany  in  the  said  school  of  sui^iy 
having  been  suppressed  in  1801,  the  garden  was  ceded  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  Consulate,  under  whose  auspices  it  continues 
till  this  day,  though  the  University  of  Barcelona,  erected  by 
virtue  of  the  regulations  of  public  instruction  decreed  by  the 
Cortes,  has  now  ceased  to  exist  This  garden  is  situated 
within  the  city  walls,  and  occupies  an  extent  of  about  twen^ 
&negadas  (30  acres)  of  ground ;  it  is  fenced  by  a  handsome 
iron  railing  on  the  eastern  side,  which  borders  on  beautiful 
garden  grounds,  and  by  a  high  balustrade  on  the  western  side^ 
which  faces  the  land  wall.  The  plants  chiefly  cultivated  there, 
are  those  of  known  utility  in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  for  the 
promotion  of  which  the  instructions  given  to  the  pupils  is 
particularly  directed.      This  garden  was  in  correspondence 
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with  some  of  the  principal  ones  of  France  and  Italy,  and 
received  every  year  irom  that  of  Madrid  whatever  seeds  it 
requested  to  have  sent.  Thel  practical  school,  that  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  plants,  is  laid  out  according  to  the  sexual 
system  of  Linnaeus. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Akt.  VI.      Comparative    Remarks    on  Limekilns,    and  the 
Burning  of  Lime,  the  Result  of  many  Yeari  Experience  of 
C  c7.  Stuart  Menteath,  Esq.  on  the  Estate  of  Closebum,  in 
DumfrieS'Shire.     Communicated  by  Mr.  Menteath. 

Sir, 

The  application  of  calcined  lime  to  the  soil  is  of  so  much 
importance  in  horticulture,  as  well  as  agriculture,  that  useful 
information  on  the  subject  cannot  be  otherwise  than  highly 
acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  My 
experience  in  the  quarrying  and  burning,  or  what  may  be 
called  the  manufacture,  of  calcined  lime,  has  been  very  exten- 
sive. I  have  tried  various  kilns  and  plans  of  burning,  and 
I  have  made  an  improvement  on  what  I  consider  the  best  of 
these  plans,  to  describe  which  is  my  principal  object  in  send- 
ing you  this  paper.  It  is  true  you  have  described  both 
Booker's  kiln  and  my  kiln  in  your  valuable  Encyclopaedia  of 
Agricultures  but  as  I  have  since  made  some  improvements 
on  my  own  invention,  and  as  you  have  not  given  engravings 
of  these  kilns  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  this  communication  wul 
serve  as  an  appendix  to  the  subject  of  limekilns  (§  3589— • 
S590.)  in  that  work. 

Lime  will,  in  all  cases,  be  most  economically  burned  by 
fuel,  which  produces  little  or  no  smoke,  because  the  necessary 
mixture  of  the  fuel  with  the  broken  limestone  renders  it  im- 
possible to  bring  it  in  contact  with  a  red  heat,  which  may 
ignite  the  smoke.  Dry  fuel  must  also,  in  all  cases,  be  more 
advantageous  than  moist  fuel,  because  in  the  latter  case  a 
certain  quantity  of  heat  is  lost  in  expelling  the  moisture  in  the 
form  of  vapour  or  smoke. 

Booker's  kiln  (Jig.  107.)  is  the  best  of  all  forms  that  have 
hitherto  been  brought  into  notice  for  burning  lime  with  coke, 
or  other  dry  smokeless  fiiel.  The  kiln  of  this  description  at 
Closebum  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  bank;  it  is  circular 
within,  thirty-two  feet  high  from  the  fiimaoe,  three  feet  diame- 
ter at  top  and  bottom,  and  seven  feet  diameter  at  eighteen 
feet  from  the  bottom ;  it  has  cast-iron  doors  to  the  fiiel-cham- 
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rf         ,„■         I»er  {^.  108.   a)      '« 
qnd    ash-pit    (b),  •!   ,,-^ 
and    a    cast-iriMi    {■  ■ .  Vw 
cap  or  cover  (yfe.    ["'  -J 
107.  r  d),   which  *       J 

turns  on  a  pivot,     

and  rests  on   a  curb  ring 
fixed  on  the  top  of  die  ma- 
sonry of  the  kihi  (rf).   The 
use  of  this  cover  is  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  more 
heat  than  is   necessary  to 
keep  thfi  fuel  bunting,  for 
which    last    purpose    iht 
cover  has  only  an  opening 
at  top  {£),  twelve  inches  in 
diameter.     Tlie  pnna'pa! 
advantage  of  this  construc- 
tion is,  mat  very  little  heat 
is  lost,  and  that  lime  may 
he  horned  with  almost  as 
litde  fuel  in  winter  as  io 
summer;   another  advan- 
tage, and  one  of  consider- 
able importance  ioja  coun- 
try sale,  where, a' kiln  is 
not  worked  sometimes  for 
two  or  three  days  together,  is,  that  by  closing  the  orifice  {d]  sC 
top,  and  the  furnace^oors  (_/^.  108.  ah)  below,  the  fire  may 
be  kept  alive  for  four  or  five  days.  In  the  ordinary  descrifHicD' 
of  kilns  without  covers,  the  fire  is  usually  extinguished  in 
twenty-four  hours,  especially  in  the  winter  season.  In  Booker's 
kiln,  one  measure  of  coke  will  burn  four  measures  of  limestone. 
The  fuel  for  the  limekilns  at  Closebum  is  brought  from  a 
distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  and  it  is  found  that  one  third  of 
the  expense  of  carriage  b  saved  by  coking  it  at  the  coal-pits. 
A  measure  of  this  coke  bums  as  much  lime  as  the  same  mea- 
sure of  coal ;  as  when  coal  is  used  in  the  limekiln  it  may  be 
said  to  be  coked  before  it  has  much  effect  on  the  limestone. 
One  of  Booker's  kilns,  when  coke  is  used,  yields  nearly  three 
fourths  of  its  contents  of  well-bumsd  lime  every  day. 

Tf^  MetUeaikKiln. — Where  lime  is  to  be  burned  with  coal  or 
smoky  fiiel,  a  form  has  been  adopted  at  Closeburn,  which  I  ha»e 
invented,  and  which,  from  a  very  extensive  experience,  I  haye 
proved  to  be  much  superior  to  diose  in  common  use.  This 
kiln,  which  may  be  designated  the  Closebum  oval  limekiln, 
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109  (Up.  ]090   is   built  in  a   Bimilar 

ition  to  the  other.     It  is  oval 
ground     p]an,    both      iio 
top    {;%.  no.)    and/'-T^ 

■a  to  the  fiid-cham-i..  If    J 
and  asb>pit  (_/^.  lO^.j     ^    1 
and  an  arched  cover  I     j      J 
fie   top  [Jg.U2.  g),KLy 
fa  moves  on  small  wheels,  is 
nx  off  and  on  by  wind-  1 1 1 
■a  (M),  and  has  two  small /'P 
lingSfServin^aschimneys, 
he  exit  of  the  smoke  {it).  , 
lieightof  the  kiln  isthirty-   , 
Feet:  the  short  diameter  at 
lel-chamber  is  twen^-twoV:i 
ss  (Jlg.\n.};  at  thehe^tof 
twenty  feet  the  short  diameter  has 
gradually   extended   to    five    feet  '" 

{Jig.  109.)>  and  this  dimension  is 
continued  to  the   top,  where  the 
oval    is    nine    feet   by    five    feet  ' 
lis  {^-JIO).    As  the 

■  fuel-chamber      to 

this  kiln  b  veiy 
broad  in  propor- 
tion to  its  depth, 
three  separate 
doors  or  openings 
become  necessary 
{/^.  1 1 S.),  as  weU 
as  advantageous, 
for  more  speedily 
and  easily  drawing 
out  the  lime. 

In  some  cases, 
instead  of  a  mov- 
able cover,  a  per- 
manent roof  of  ma- 
sonry {^.  11*0 
may  be  adopted. 
This  roof  should 
have    premier    openings   to   admit 

the  supply  of  lime  and  ftiel,  and  these  may  be  closed  by 
Vol.  II.  —  No.  8.  d  d 
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sliding  shutters  or  hingtid  doors,  while,  in  tbe  rooG  il>ac 
^ould  be  ft  chiin-  "* 

ney  for  the  esci^ 
of  the  smoke.  It 
will  readily  be 
understood,  that 
the  use  of  a  cover, 
whether  fixed 
or  movable,  is 
chiefly  to  retain 
the  heat ;  but 
where  the  cover 
is  a  fixed  struc- 
ture,   and    suffi- ' 

ciendy  large,  something  will  be  gained  by  placing  the  (iiel 
and  limestones  there,  to  be  dried  and  heated  before  they  are 
thrown  into  the  kiln. 

Three  fifths  of  the  contents  of  the  Closebum  oval  kiln 
may  be  drawn  out  every  day,  and  when  it  is  closed  at  top  and 
bottom,  the  fire  will  not  go  out  for  five  or  six  days. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  Stc 
Closebum,  January  2.  1827.  J.  S.  Menteath. 

In  the  Register  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  (vol.  iv.  p.  290.), 
a  description  and  figure  is  given  ofHeathom's  combination  of 
a  limekiln  and  coke-oven,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prepare 
quicklime  and  coke  in  the  same  kiln  by  a  single  operation ; 
and  the  arrangements  to  effect  it  are  at  once  so  simple  and  so 
complete,  as  seemingly  to  preclude  the  capability  of  any  ma- 
terial improvement.  The  economy  of  the  process  is  likewise 
carried  to  the  greatest  possible  degree ;  for  that  portitm  of 
the  coal  which  is  separated  from  it  to  form  coke,  is,  by  its  com- 
bustion, rendered  subservient  to  the  burning  of  the  lime- 
stone ;.and  the  coke,  owing  to  its  increased  bulk,  being  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  valuable  as  coal  in  the  market,  the  expense  of 
burning  is  very  much  reduced. 

This  kiln  and  oven  are  delineated  as  raised  on  a  flat  sur- 
&ce  [Jie.  115.},  the  lime  being  raised  by  means  of  a  Jib  and 
crane,  though,  like  other  kilns,  it  might  be  placed  on  Uie  side 
of  a  bank' for  supply  in  the  usual  manner.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  may  refer  to  the  work  from  which 
this  account  is  quoted ;  or  to  the  patentee,  Mr.  Heathora, 
Maidstone,  or  40.  Coleman  Street,  London.  The  kiln  is 
now,  and  has  for  some  time  past  been  in  full  operation,  at  the 
patentee's  lime-works  at  the  former  place.     In  districts  where 
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ctwt  is  clear  this  will  probiMy  be  found  a  valuable  improve- 
ment; but  witb  HMne  descriptions  of  coal  it  is  impracticable, 
and  in  all  cases  the  labour  will  be  considerably  increoserl. 

The  side  walls  of 
thii  kiln  (<  a)  are  four 
Teet  thick;  the  iron 
,  bars  at  the  bottom 
{b  b)  are  dravn  out 
when  the  kiln  it  to  be 
emptied.  The  lime' 
stone  is  nitieA  in  a 
box  (rf),  b^  means  of  a 
jib  and  crnne(f);  when 
raised  the  jib  b  swung 
round,  and  tbe  lime- 
box  tilted,  by  which 
the  whole  contents 
are  thrown  down  the 
shaft.  Thecokeovens 
{f/)mayte  two,  or 
a  greater  or  leu  nuDi- 
ber,  according  to  the 
m^nitude  of  the 
works.  They  are 
supplied  with  coal 
through  iron  doon, 
which  doors  have  a 
long  and  natrow  hori- 
lontal  openins  in  the 
upper  part  of  them,  to 
admit  rafficieDt  atmo 
ipheric  air  to  producs 
combuatioD  in  the  in- 
flammable part  of  the 
coal.  The  flames  thus 
iMvduced  pass  into  the 
time  shaft,  and  the 
flues  [g  g)  are  pre- 
vented from  interfer- 
ing with  each  other  by 
a  partttian  wall  (A1 
When  the  kiln  u 
charged  the  openities 
in  front  and  beneam 
the  iron  bars  (■  t)  are 
dosed,  as  are  certmn 

opeoiogs  made  in  the  shaft  (ij  and  in  the  coke  otcdi  (I),  at  conrenieut 
dutancei,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  iron  bars  as  poken,  to  accelerate 
the  process.  When  the  coal  is  reduced  to  coke,  it  is  taken  out  by  a  long. 
banoed  iron  hoe. 

I  In  tbe  Mechanic/  Magazine  (vol.  vil.  p.  177]  178.)  are 
figures  and  a  description  of  a  Yorkshire  limekiln  (said  to 
be  a  very  good  one),  for  burning  lime  with  coal  or  coke. 
"  Bottom  part,  where  the  lime  is  drawn  out,  a  circle  of  about 
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eighteen  inches'  diameter,  and  widening  gradaally  upwards 
(in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  with  the  apex  cut  off)  \o 
about  one  half  or  one  third  of  the  whole  depth,  and  then  the 
remainder  carried  up  perfectly  cylindrical  to  the  top,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  cylinder  being  about  one  third  of  the  whole 
depth/' 

^'  In  fixing  on  a  place  to  build  such  a  kihi,  the  side  of  a 
hill,  near  the  rock  to  be  burnt  into  lime,  is  always  preferred; 
the  workmen  begin  by  excavating  a  large  hole  in  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  erected,  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  bury  the 
back  part  of  it  in  the  ground.  In  building  up  the  kilD, 
there  ay  two  walls  carried  up ;  the  space  betwixt  them  is 
filled  with  small  rubble,  to  keep  in  the  heat,  and  next  to  the 
inner  wall  the  kiln  has  a  lining,  about  a  foot  or  half  a  3'ard  in 
width,  of  a  slaty  gritstone  that  will  stand  heat  well :  when  the 
lining  wants  repairs  or  renewing,  the  wall  behind  it  keeps  the 
rest  of  the  materials  from  falling  in.  A  kiln,  built  according 
to  the  plan  hereunto  annexed,  would  cost  about  25/.** — Cond, 


Art.  VII.     On  Melon  Compost^  and  on  the  Iivftuence  of  Soil 
on  the  Floaoers  of  HydrAngea  hortensis.    By  W.  R.  Y. 

I  HAVE  always  used  the  compost  to  which  the  Dutch  so 
strictly  adhere ;  viz.  one  third  strong  hazel  loam,  one  third 
scouring  of  ditches,  and  one  third  rotten  dung,  exposing  the 
mixture  two  years  to  the  influence  of  the  summer  and  winter, 
to  evaporate  what  noxious  qualities  may  lurk  in  the  earths ; 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  salt 
of  iron,  it  will  be  proportionably  sterile.  I  had  dften  ob- 
served the  leaves  of  my  melons  turn  yellow;  occasionally 
plants  died  for  which  I  could  not  account :  I  suspected  iron, 
as  it  pervades  our  district,  to  be  the  cause ;  but  as  the  magnet 
would  not  take  up  any  of  the  compost,  my  attention  was 
diverted  from  that  point  Similar  results,  in  future  season^ 
again  called  my  attention  to  it,  and  I  added  lime  to  correct 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  if  any;  but  I  lost  my  whole  crop,  I  fan- 
cied, by  the  application  of  the  lime.  As  during  winter  a  red 
oxide  filtered  from  the  compost  heap,  I  again  felt  certain  of 
the  presence  of  iron.  I  submitted  the  compost  to  the  test  ofi 
burning,  and  having  by  that  means  got  rid  of  the  superabun- 
dant carbon,  the  magnet  immediately  detected  the  iron.  I 
changed  my  soil,  and  have  never  since  lost  any  melon  plants. 
The  experiment  proves,  that  the  old  test  of  the  loadstone  may 
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be  defeated  by  tbe  presence  of  other  inherent  matter;  for 
though  it  was  inactive  over  the  cold  soil,  it  acted  in  full  force 
upon  the  soil,  when,  by  roasting,  it  had  discharged  its  gas. 

Hydrangea  hortinsis.  —  While  a  profitable  experiment 
resulted  on  the  one  hand,  a  great  amusement  occurred  on  the 
other,  with  some  green-house  plants.  I  mixed  the  compost 
fresh  from  the  ditch,  with  water,  and  found  a  precipitation  of 
iron :  I  used  the  soil  and  water  to  a  hydrangea,  a  cutting  from 
the  common  pink  variety,  and  it  so  altered  the  colour  to 
purple,  as  to  form  a  new  plant.  I  applied  the  same  to  the 
Cinna  indica,  and  some  other  scarlet  and  blue  plants,  but 
obtained  no  apparent  change  of  colour.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered the  brilliancy  of  colour  to  depend  upon  the  air-bubbles 
under  the  epidermis  of  the  petals,  and  was  much  surprised  at 
not  having  effected  a  change  in  the  C^nna,  though  the  colour 
will  change  under  strong  rays  of  solar  light  Pink  and  purple 
flowers  may  be  more  sensible  of  the  influence  of  the  gas, 
being  secondary  colours,  than  the  red  and  blue,  which  are 
primary. 

This  district  is  upon  freestone ;  the  adjoining  is  limestone : 
upon  the  line  of  junction  are  the  wild  flowers  indigenous  to 
both  soils,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colour  of  them  upon  the  latter,  in  comparison  of  the  former. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  above  experiments  are 
new  to  you  or  your  readers ;  if  new,  they  may  afford  security 
to  operative  melon  growers,  and  amusement  to  florists.  The 
subject  is  very  interesting  to  myself  and  some  other  botanical 
friends  here.  I  am  no  chemist,  but  if  your  correspondents  can 
elicit  any  information  from  that  science,  I  think  thiey  will  add 
much  to  vour  valuable  work. 

S/ieffleid,  May,  1826.  W.  R.  Y. 

There  is  a  fine  opening  in  horticulture  for  any  chemist  of 
leisurei,  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  various  operations 
of  garden  culture  and  management,  to  exert  and  distinguish 
himself.  The  good  and  the  evil  of  pulverising  soils,  and 
exposing  them  to  the  atmosphere,  and  to  diflerent  descriptions 
*  of  weather,  remains  to  be  determined,  no  less  tlian  to  be 
explained.  It  may  excite  surprise  in  some  gardeners  to  be 
told  that  ridging  of  garden  soil,  in  orde«  to  expose  it  more 
completely  to  the  influence  of  either  frost  or  sun,  is  fre- 
quently more  injurious  than  useful ;  but  we  believe  the  asser- 
tion is  consistent  with  fadts,  and  with  the  experience  of  accurate 
observers.  If  bad  qualities  are  exhaled,  or  oxidised  by  the 
aeration  of  soils,  may  not  good  qualities  also  escape  or  undergo 
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a  change  for  the  worse  ?  Compression  is,  for  certain  sofls, 
more  valuable  than  expansion,  and  the  effect  may  sometiiiies 
depend  on  mechanical,  and  sometimes  on  chemical»  or  other 
reasons.  If  Mr.  Grisenthwaite,  of  Wells,  has  paid  as  much 
attention  to  horticulture  as  he  seems  to  have  done  to  agricul- 
ture, he  is  capable  of  throwing  much  light  on  this  departmait 
of  our  art ;  and  should  he  by  any  means  see  this,  we  invite 
him  to  become  a  correspondent.  Even  the  speculations  of 
such  a  man  will  be  most  interesting  to  many  readers,  and  may 
prove  truly  valuable  in  the  end,  by  leading  practical  men 
to  study  chemistry,  to  institute  scientific  escperiments,  and 
to  acquire  habits  of  accurate  observation.  One  must  have 
some  favourite  theory  or  hypothesis  to  establish  or  support  as 
a  motive  to  begin  with,  otherwise  experiment  would  not  be 
pursued  witli  suiGcient  enthusiasm.  Whatever  beocMnes  of 
the  hypothesis,  the  facts  remain,  and  are  so  much  in  addition 
to  the  previous  stock  of  knowledge.  —  Cond. 


Art.  VIII.     On  the  CuUure  of  the  Mushroom  in  Hot-house 
Sheds.     By  Mr.  Thomas  Forrest,  C.M.H.S.  Gardener 
*to  W.  L.  Hughes,   Esq.   M.  P.,  at  Kinmel  Park,   near 
Abergeley,  Denbighshire. 

Behind  the  hot-houses  here  I  have  sheds,  and  along  the 
back  wall  I  grow  the  mushroom  with  very  great  success.  AH 
practical  gardeners  are  well  aware  of  the  rapid  decay  of 
wooden  shelves  used  for  that  purpose,  owing  to  die  very  great 
steam  that  arises  from  the  dung  of  a  mushroom  bed.  I  there- 
fore build  along  the  back  wall  of  the  shed,  'a  thin  wall  of 
brick,  four  feet  distant  from  it,  which  will  make  a  bed  four 
feet  wide,  and  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high  in  front, 
and  will  afford  plenty  of  mushrooms.  [Cast-iron  shelves  are 
found  to  answer  extremely  well ;  one  at  the  Earl  of  Gros^ 
venor's,  Eaton  Hall,  has  given  every  satisfaction.]  My  mode 
of  filling  the  brick  beds  is  as  follows :  I  lay  on  the  bottom  six 
inches  of  faggots,  or  any  old  wood  that  may  be  of  little  use, ' 
in  case  the  oung  be  wet  (for  we  are  not  able  at  all  times  to 
have  thiuffs  as  they^ought  to  be),  to  drain  off  any  improper 
moisture  that  might  be  in  the  dung ;  I  then  fill  the  bed,  withis 
three  inches  of  the  top,  with  old  linings  of  hot-beds,  not  too 
much  exhausted ;  beating  it  down,  at  the  same  time,  as  firm 
as  possible.  I  then  take  and  lay  on  the  top  four  or  five  inches 
of  good  horse-droppings,  beating  it  well  down  also.    The  bed 
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uwr  be  then  spawned,  which  obviates  all  that  fear  about  the 
bed  getting  overheated  which  is  so  common  among  gar- 
deners. A  bed  of  this  kind  will  keep  a  good  moderate  beat, 
thrice  the  length  of  time  another  will,  made  wholly  of  new 
dung:  consequently  it  will  bear  three  times  as  long.  Be- 
sides there  are  other  advantages  arising  from  this  mode ;  you 
can  make  three  beds  for  one,  and  with  the  same  Quantity  of 
new  dung.  There  are  many  small  femilies,  who  have  only 
two  or  three  horses,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  have  mush- 
rooms, all  owing  to  the  mistaken  notion,  that  the  bed  must 
be  wholly,  composed  of  new  droppings ;  because,  by  the  time 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  droppings  are  collected,  one  half 
of  them  has  become  useless.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Thomas  Forrest. 
Kinmel  Park^  February  8.  1626. 
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Art.  IX.  Description  of  a  Mode  of  gramng  Mushrooms  on 
the  Floor  of  a  Green-housej  as  practised  in  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  Vienna.  By  Mon.  Napoleon  Bauman,  Junior,  of 
BoUwiller,  on  the  Upper  Rhine. 

Dear  Sir, 

During  a  stay  of  eleven  months  at  Vienna,  in  1 825  and 
1826,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  ob- 
serving a  very 
simple  and  eco- 
nomical method 
of  growing  mush- 
rooms, which  I 
have  great  plea- 
sure in  communi- 
cating to  you, 
with  a  view  of 
adding  to  the  in- 
teresting and  va- 
ried information 
contained  in  your 
valuable  Maaa- 
zine.  The  prac- 
tice I  am  about 
to  relate  is  so 
sunple,     that    it 
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will  be  understood  at  once  by  a  glance  at  the  accompanying 
sketch  (Jig,  \\6.\  where  the  mushrooms  are  represented  rvsing 
through  a  stratum  of  earth  (a),  which,  with  a  substratum  of 
dung  {b\  occupies  the  entire  floor  of  the  house.  The  path- 
way (c)  is  supported  from  tlie  floor  by  the  posts  which  are 
rendered  necessary  at  any  rate  for  supporting  the  front  shelf 
{d)j  and  the  shelves  of  the  stage  {ee  e).  Vines  may  be  trained 
up  the  rafters,  and  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  small  shelf,  or 
a  bracket  here  and  there  for  drooping  plants  (y*).  About 
Vienna,  houses  in  which  mushrooms  are  grown  in  this  way 
are  chiefly  employed  for  prolon^ng  the  bloom  of  forced 
flowers  and  shrubs,  such  as  roses,  lilacs,  bulbs,  &c.  The  pots 
are  set  in  saucers,  to  prevent  any  water  from  dropping  on  the 
mushrooms,  and  six  inches  of  hay  are  spread  over  the  latter, 
to  keep  them  clean,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  heat  There 
is  no  flue,  but  at  each  end  is  a  small  brick  German  stove, 
which  is  lighted  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  to  maintain  a 
temperature  during  the  night  of  from  45^  to  50^  The  glass 
is  covered  by  shutters  every  niffht,  and  the  floor  of  thfe  house 
is  from  three  to  four  feet  under  the  external  snr&ce,  which, 
with  the  covering  of  hay,  is  a  great  protection  to  the  bed  in 
which  the  mushrooms  are  grown. 

This  bed  is  made  of  fresh  horse*droppings,  strongly  pressed, 
and,  after  it  has  lain  eight  days,  it  is  covered  with  an  inch  of 
good  earth,  beaten  to  a  firm  state,  and  the  spawn  planted 
in  it  in  little  bits,  about  nine  inches  apart  every  way. 

I  have  some  other  matters  to  communicate  to  you  before  I 
return  home ;  and  when  I  am  there  I  hope  to  continue  your 
constant  reader,  and  occasional  correspondent. 

Napoleon  Baumam. 
Kewy  NoDember  24.  1826. 


Art.  X.    Account  of  some  Experiments  with  Codl^Ashes  and 

Salt  as  Manures.    By  Alfred. 

Sir, 
I  observe  {Gard.  Mag,  vol.  i.  p.  224.)  that  coal-ashes  are 
considered  injurious  to  fruit  trees,  and  also  to  vegetables.  I 
beg  leave  to  say  that  I  sowed,  on  the  15th  of  May  last,  three 
rows  of  Swedish  turnips;  No.  1.  was  manured  with  well 
rotted  dung  from  an  old  melon  bed.  No.  2.  with  the  tops  of 
cabbage  just  commg  into  bloom,  and  No.  S.  with  coal-ashes. 
They  vegetated  about  the  same  time,  but  the  row  manured 
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with  the  cabbage  tops  seemed  to  sufier  most  from  drought,  the 
season  being  hot  and  dry ;  they  made  little  progress  until  the 
end  of  August,  and  in  November  they  were  a  middling,  or 
rather  a  bad  crop.  The  row  manured  with  the  coal-ashes 
had  all  along  a  more  luxuriant  appearance  than  the  other 
two*  The  rows  were  twenty  yards  in  length,  three  feet  apart, 
and  fifteen  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row..  I  took 
them  up  in  February;  they  weighed  as  follows:  —  No.  1. 
78  lbs..  No.  2. 88  lbs.,  and  No.  3. 121  lbs.,  which,  you  will  please 
to  observe,  is  very  much  in  favour  of  the  coal-ashes. 

I  have  for  several  years  tried  salt  as  a  manure,  but  could  never 
observe  the  least  advantage  from  it  I  tried  it  on  onions,  car- 
rots, and  turnips,  at  the  rate  of  four  ounces  to  the  square  yard. 
Having  a  number  of  large  pear  trees  that  were  annually  covered 
with  blossom,  but  very  seldom  produced  any  frniit,  I  had  the 
roots  nearly  laid  bare  and  a  portion  of  salt  applied  to  them 
without  the  least  effect.  Another  season  I  applied  water 
with  a  very  liberal  hand,  when  coming  into,  and  while  the 
trees  were  in  bloom,  but  to  no  purpose.  Of  one  tree  I  raised 
the  branches  of  one  side  considerably  above  the  horizontal 
line,  those  of  the  other  side  I  depressed  in  an  equal  degree ; 
but  neither  plan  had  the  slightest  effect  in  producing  fruit. 
At  last  I  tried  ringing,  which  has  produced  some  fruit,  but 
of  a  small,  gritty,  inferior  kind,  and  the  trees  operated  on  have 
been  very  languid  ever  since.  I  intend  this  season  to  try  salt 
as  a  top  dressmg  on  meadow  land ;  and  if  the  above  remarks 
be  worth  your  notice,  I  shall  feel  pleasure  in  stating  the  result 
of  any  further  observations  I  may  make. 

Gardeners  in  eeneral,  and  young  ones  in  particular,  are 
under  lasting  obligations  to  you  for  your  inxxduable  hints  on 
education.  With  every  good  wish  for  your  success  in  so  laud- 
able an  undertaking,  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

MarcA  9.  1827.  Alfrbs. 


Art.  XI.  On  the  Propagation  of  the  genera  Cunnii^h^mia 
and  Araucdria.  By  Mr.  Stewart  Murray,  C.M.H.S. 
Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Glasgow. 

Sir, 
Having,  with  others,  experienced  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
handsome  plants  from  cuttings  of  the  genera  Pinus,  Arab- 
dria^  &c.,  I  have,  as  fiur  as  regards  Cunnmgh&mf'a  lanceoUta^ 
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0%.  117.),   got  OTw  tbe  UT 

difficulty  in  the 

were  two  plant 
from  two  to  tl 
high*  struck  from 
several  yews  a, 
although  in  very 
health,  their  top 
tuned  the  am>ear 
branch,  which,  ei 
tied  up  to  a  St 
ways  seemed  as 
vourmg  to  r^ain 

sontal  position.     Durifw  the  winter  of  1825  I  loosed  the  top  of 
one  from  its  stake,  and  nstened  it  down  in  quite  a  horiz«Kital  di- 
rection; in  about  six  weeks  afterwards  aver;  vif^orouashootnudi 
its  afqiearance  &om  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  in  the  poL 
When  this  shoot  had  attained  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  inches, 
I  cut  away  the  old  top  entirely,  and  at  this  time  the  plant  is 
nearly  two  feet  high,  fumished  all  round  with  three  sets  or 
tiers  of  rq^ular  horizmital  branches.  I  may  add  that  this  plant 
flowered   with   us   about    six 
weeks   aso,   and  was   figured 
by   Dr.  Hooker.      {Botanical 
Magaxint,  S74S.)     One   year 
after,  I  r^ieated  the   experi-  . 
ment   upon   my   other   plan^2 
and  with  the  veiy  same  suo ' 
cess.     I   r^ret  that  want  of 
materials  to  operate  upon  pre- 
vents me  from  trying  the  plan 
upon    Arauc&ria    exc^lsa     or 
imbric^ta   (^.  118.};  but  if 
you  should   think   the  above 
worth  inserting  in  your  most 
inter^stiag  and  usefid  Maga- 
zinei  it  may  induce  some  of 
your  numerous  correspondents 

to  try  the  operation  upon  these  plants,  and  I  should  like  mudi 
to  learn  (through  the  same  channel)  the  result  of  such  ex- 
periment. 

I  am,  1^,  ftc 
Gla^tm  Botanic  Garden,  Stewabt  Mdbbat.' 

February  28.  1827. 
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We  have  no  doubt  that  every  frond-bearing  tree,  such  as 
all  the  species  of  Pinus,  .^ies,  Z^rix,  C(6druS|  &c^  propa- 
gated and  treated  in  the  aboTe  manner,  wiU  produce  as  hand- 
some, durable,  and  large  trees,  as  if  raised  from  seed  on  the 
spot,  without  transplanting^  cutting  off  tap  roots,  &c.  Not^ 
withstanding  rarious  opinions  on  this  subject,  which  deserve  the 
highest  respect,  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Knight  in  the  Trans^ 
actions  qf  the  Eoyal  Society^  of  Dr.  Yule,  Mr.  Sang,  and 
others  in  the  Cededonian  Horticultural  Sodetj/s  Memoirs^ 
and  of  various  writers  in  the  Prussian  Gardening  Transact 
tions ;  and  notwithstanding  the  echo  of  these  opinions  by  many 
writers,  and  more  especially  of  late  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  we  are 
convinced  from  analogy,  as  well  as  observation,  that  there  can 
be  no  natural  or  essential  difference  between  a  plant  raised 
from  a  bud  or  cutting,  and  one  raised  from  a  seed ;  provided  the 
parents  be  alike  healthy,  the  conditions  of  growth  similar, 
and  the  treatment  proper.  All  trees  are  either  such  as  do^ 
or  do  not  stole.  A  tree  of  any  species  which  stoles,  however 
originated,  and  however  stunted  in  growth,  if  removed  to  a 
well  prepared  and  suitable  soil,  and  proper  climate,  aspect, 
and  situation,  planted  there,  and  allowed  to  grow  in  any  man* 
ner  for  three  or  four  years,  will^  if  then  cut  down  to  tne  sur* 
fece,  throw  up  shoots ;  any  one  of  which  selected  and  freed 
from  the  remainder,  will  produce  in  all  respects  as  lam, 
durable,  and  natural  a  tree,  as  if  it  had  been  raised  on  Uie 
same  spot  from  seed*  The  same  in  respect  to  trees  which  do 
not  stolen  with  this  difference,  that  pegging  down  to  the 
ground,  or  better  still,  depressing  the  shoots  below  the  level 
of  the  collar,  must  be  substituted  for  cutting  down.  We 
could  add  reasoning  and  offer  proofi,  but  we  would  rather 
leam  the  opinion  and  experience  of  those  of  our  readers 
who  join  physiological  to  practical  knowledge.— Coiid 
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Art.  XII.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Garden  Hyacinth^  Hyacfn^ 
thus  orient&lis.  By  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  Gardener 
to  the  Comte  de  Vandes,  at  Bayswaten 

Sir, 
The  hyacinth  is  decidedly  as  fine  an  ornament  to  the  gar- 
den in  the  spring  as  the  Chrysanthemum  is  to  the  green* 
house  in  the  autumn.  The  latter  was  as  much  neglected  a  few 
years  back  as  the  former  is  at  present,  a  circumstance  much 
to  l)e  regretted,  as^  few  of  our  spring  flowering  plants  better 
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repay  our  care  and  labour  than  the  hyacinth.  Thougb  tlie 
bulbs  are  hardy  and  well  adapted  for  this  climate,  yet  it  is  a 
humiliating  reflection  that  the  florists  of  this  country  should 
-be  lookers  on  and  sufier  the  market  to  be  monopolised  an- 
nually, without  an  efibrt  on  their  part  to  come  in  competition 
with  their  (as  yet)  more  successful  rivals.  We  are  very  justly 
allowed  to  excel  in  evenr  other  branch  of  floriculture,  and 
why  not  be  on  an  equal  iooting,  if  not  eclipse  the  Dutch,  in 
the  propagation  of  the  hyacinth,  which,  with  little  care  and 
trifling  expense,  may  be  brought  to  the  highest  perfection  iu 
Britain.  Did  the  hyacinth  possess  the  properties  of  the  po- 
tatoe,  we  would  have  sufficient  for  our  use  and  to  spare,  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  Holland,  with  all  its  advantages,  would 
have  long  since  yielded  the  palm  to  this  country. 

The  hyacinth,  like  most  ornamental  flowers,  does  best  in 
free  rich  soil ;  but  wherever  the  onion  will  thrive,  the  former 
will  flourish  also.     The  ground  should  be  trenched  to  the 
depth  of  eighteen  inches,  and  a  good  dressing  of  rotten  dung 
allowed.      Some  there  are  who  hold  that  imported  double 
hyacinths  will  degenerate  in  a  few  seasons  to  mere  shadows 
of  what  they  were  in  the  first  instance.     If  due  precaution  be 
not  taken,  all  this,   if  not  worse,   will  follow.      When   the 
bulbs  are  lefl  in  the  beds  or  borders  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other,  when  they  are  planted  in  damp  stifi*  soil,  or  when 
their  Xxvps  are  lopped  off  in  an  undecayed  state,  the  result  is 
a  degree  of  canker  and  rottenness  in  the  heart  of  the  bi^b. 
But  all  this  can  be  avoided,  and  I  will  not  only  hazard  an 
opinion,  that  hyacinths  will  come  perfecdy  double  the  second 
year  after  importation,  but  for  a  succession  of  years ;  and  far- 
ther, that  their  o£&ets  will  flower  in  as  great  perfection,  and 
as  true  to  their  kind,  as  the  original  bulbs.     This  I  can  affirm 
to  be  the  case,  from  what  has  come  within  my  own  observ- 
ation.    I  have  bulbs  now  in  flower,  as  perfect  as  they  were 
five  years  ago,  and  not  inferior  to  the  Dutch  imported  ones :. 
I  plant  them  in  the  latter  end  of  October,  allowing  one  foot 
between  the  rows,  six  inches  in  the  rows,  and  sink  the  bulbs 
one  inch  under  the  surface;  in  the  beginning  of  December  a 
layer  of  rotten  dung  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  bed 
three  inches  thick,   and  the  whole  is  lefl  in  that  state  till 
the   bulbs   have   done   flowering.  *  When   the   leaves  have 
partially  faded,  they  are  carefully  taken  up  and  dried  in  a 
shady  situation,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  to  separate  the 
leaves  from  the  bulb  untu  the  latter  is  withered  up  to  the  bud. 
IC  the  leaves  be  cut  off  in  a  green  or  imperfect  state,  the  con- 
sequences will  prove  as  injurious  to  the  preservation  of  the 
hyacinth  as  to  that  of  the  onion.  When  the  bulbs  are  dressed 
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they  should  be  placed  on  shelves,  in  a  dry  situation^  tOl  the 
^  time  of  planting. 

If  beauty^  variety,  and  fragrance  be  any  recommendation  to 
a  flower,  the  hyacinth  is  rarely  surpassed,  consequently  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  flower  border  cannot  be  too  frequent.  Let 
every  lover  of  the  profession  give  the  above  plan  a  fair  trial, 
and  let  us  stimulate  one  another  to  fresh  exertions  in  the  cul- 
ture of  this  ornamental  and  truly  deserving  flower. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c, 

Alexander  Campbell. 
Comte  de  Vande^  Garden,  Bayswatery 
April  13.  1827. 

We  can  bear  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
plan  of  culture,  having  frequently  seen  his  bed  in  every  stage 
of  its  progress  for  several  years  past.  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  349.) 
What  greatly  enhances  tlie  value  of  his  practice  is,  that  all 
the  bulbs  the  first  year  were  flowered  in  water  in  London* 
Every  gardener  knows  that  bulbs  which  have  been  so  treated 
are  much  more  difiicult  to  preserve  in  a  vigorous  state,  than 
such  as  have  been  flowered  in  earth.— Con(/. 


Art.  XIII.    Note  on  Winter  priming  the  Vine. 

By  Mr.  Main. 

In  the  culture  of  the  vine<  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  lay 
in  shoots  of  great  length,  as  is  the  general  practice  in  pine 
stoves,  or  to  fill  the  trellis  in  common  vineries.  In  such  cases 
much  care  is  required  that  a  regular  and  sufiicient  number  of 
the  fruit  buds  should  break  from  top  to  bottom,  and  prevent 
the  lower  part  of  such  shoots  from  being  quite  naked  and  barren* 
To  avoid  this  let  the  pruner,  after  cutting  the  shoot  to  the 
required  length,  and  finding,  from  the  firm  texture  of  the  wood, 
that  it  is  sufficiently  ripened,  proceed  to  thin  the  buds  as 
follows ;  viz.  leave  the  uppermost  bud,  which  may  be  called  1, 
cut  out  2  and  3,  leave  4>,  and  cut  out  5  and  6,  leaving  7,  and 
displacing  8  and  9,  and  so  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  shoot. 

This  thinning  of  the  eyes  will  cause  all  those  which  are  left; 
to  break  regularly,  and  so  alternating  with  each  other,  that  the 
disposition,  whether  for  the  sake  of  superior  fruit  or  facili- 
tating the  future  management  of  the  tree,  will  be  found  exactly 
what  the  manager  would  wish ;  he  taking  care  to  stop  all  the 
young  shoots  in  their  progress,  immediately  beyond  the  firuit, 
except  the  lowest,  which  must  be  trained  to  its  full  length  fop 
similar  management  the  following  year.  J.  M. 
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Art.  L     L  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lomdon. 

Vol.  VI.    Part  IV. 

{Contimied  from  p.  554.) 

3.  Tramactioni  of  the  Horticultural  Society  ^London,     Vol.  VI. 
Fart  VI.,  which  completes  the  Volume. 

41.  Planjbr  obtainitig  a  second  Crop  of  Melons.  By  Mr.  Charlei 
Harrigon,  F.  H.  S.  Wortley  Hall  Gardens,  Yorkshire.  Read 
October  18.  1825. 

When  the  first  crop  of  fruit  is  nearly  gathered,  cMings 
are  taken  from  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  which  show  the 
most  fruit ;  these  are  cut  off  dose  under  the  second  advanced 
joint,  or  about  the  fifth  leaf  from  the  top ;  the  two  largest 
leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  are  taken  off,  and  tnos 
prepared,  are  inserted  in  pots  (twenty-fours),  two  in  each  pot, 
in  light,  rich  soil,  gently  shaken  down.    After  being  watered, 
the  pots  are  placea  in  a  one-liffht  fiitune,  on  a  hot-bed  prt' 
viously  prepared,   and  plunged  therein  in  moderately  dry 
soU,  with  which  it  is  covered.     The  frame  is  kept  close  and 
shaded  for  a  few  days,  and  in  a  week  the  cuttings  will  have 
struck  root     The  old  melon-plants,  with  the  soil  in  ^ich 
tliey  grew,  are  now  all  cleared  out  of  the  frames,  fresh  soil  to 
the  d^th  of  twelve  inches  put  in,  and  the  beds  well  lined 
with  fresh  dung.     In  ten  days  from  the  time  of  inserting  the 
cuttings,  they  will  be  ready  to  plant  out,  which  is  done  in  the 
usual  way.    When  the  plants  have  pushed  about  fonrteefr 
inches,  the  end  of  each  shoot  is  pinched  off,  to  cause  them  to 
produce  fresh  runners;  and  the  firuit  which  showed  on  the 
cuttings  will  swell  rapidly,  and  in  three  weeks  after  r^lanting 
the  b^s,  abundance  of  fine  firuit  may  be  expected.   This  way 
of  getting  a  second  crop  is  far  more  certain  than   either 
pruning  back  the  old  plants,  or  planting  seedlings ;  because 
cuttings  grow  less  luxuriantly,  are  less  liable  to  casualties,  and 
are  much  more  prolific. 
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42.  DescripHon  of  American  Fruits  qfHnhieh  Trees  have  been  trans'- 
mitted  to  the  HorticuUural  Societt^,  *  By  Mr.  Michael  Floy, 
C.M.H.S.    Read  May  17. 1825. 

Thirty  sorts  of  peaches,  apples,  and  one  pear,  with  the 
following  names :  — 

Those  marked  (*)  are  described  as  excellent;  and  two  sorts  marked 
(t)  will  require  artificial  heat  in  England. 

PEACHES.  PEACHES.  APPLES. 

•Washington.  •  Orange  freestone.  •  Early  bough, 

f  Kennedy's  lemon  *  Dr.  Uraham's  do.  Honev  greening.    . 

clingstone.  *  Mammoths  *  Early  July  pimiin. 

*  New  York        do.  Breyoort's  seedling.  Large  fall        do. 
Blood,  or  claret,  do.  Serrated,  or  unique.  *  Ortley. 

*  New  York  early  do.  •  George  the  Fourth.  •  iEsopus  Spitzemberg. 
f  Hoyte's  lemon  do.  Brevoort's  pound.  *  American  nonpareil. 
Pine  apple           do.  Lady  Ann  Stuart's.  Swaar. 

Morris's  red  freestone,     f  Hoffinan's.  6traat. 

Morris's  white     do.        ^  Aster's  seedling.  *  Van  Dyne. 

Philadelphia        do.        *  Sweet  Water.  *  Stuy vesant's  pear. 

43.  Onihe  Cultivation  of  Celeriac,  as  practised  in  Denmark  and 
Germany,  By  Mr.  Jens  Peter  Petersen.  (See  Vol.  L  p.  269.) 
CommuDicated  by  W.  Atkinson,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Read  March  ?• 
1826. 

Celeriac  requires  a  light,  moist,  and  rich  soiL  It  is  eMsential 
that  the  dung  be  perfectly  decomposed.  For  summer  and 
autumn  crops,  sow  the  seed  towards  the  end  of  Februaiy, 

*  very  thin,  on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  in  good  rich  mould.  When 
the  plants  appear,  they  must  be  inured  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  open  air^  and  thinned  so  as  to  stand  one  inch  apart  from 
each  other,  and  always  kept  moist  Transplant  about  the 
middle  of  May,  or  when  the  plants  are  four  indies  high ;  the 
roots  will  be  fit  for  use  in  the  end  of  July.  For  a  winter 
crop^  sow  aboqt  the  end  of  March,  on  a  rich,  warm  border : 
when  about  an  inch  high,  thin  and  keep  them  moist  In  June 
thev  will  be  fit  for  transplanting.  This  is  to  be  done  on  flat 
beds,  four  feet  wide ;  four  drills  are  drawn  four  inches  de^ ; 
in  these  the  plants,  after  some  of  the  roots  and  tops  of  ue 
leaves  are  cut  o%  are  put  in  at  the  distance  of  one  foot  i^xut^ 
watered,  and  kept  so,  if  the  weather  be  dry.  When  srown  to 
half  their  size,  which  will  be  about  the  b^|;inning  oi  August^ 
a  small  quantity  of  the  mould  round  the  root  of  each  plant 
must  be  removed,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  or  expose  the 
main  root  Cut  ofi^  all  uie  side  roots  and  the  larse  coarse 
leaves  close  to  the  plant,  levelling  the  mould*  to  eacn  as  this 
is  performed ;  and  when  the  whole  is  completed,  the  bed  must 
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be  sufficiently  watered.  In  Denmark,  the  roots  are  gmenD; 
taken  out  of  the  ground  at  the  end  of  October,  and  pisserved 
in  sand,  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  in  a  dry  house  for  winter  use. 
Celeriac  may  be  considered  as  a  bulbous  or  knob^rooted 
variety  of  celery,  having  a  continual  tendency  to  return  to  its 
natural  form :  hence,  as  a  bulb,  like  all  other  bulbs,  it  will  not 
attain  a  large  size  if  much  earthed  up.  As  a  celery,  to  be 
eatable,  it  requires  to  be  blanched,  and  therefore  must  be 
earthed  up  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  less  the  better;  and,  as 
in  a  highly  artificial  state,  and  not  a  very. likely  plant  to 
produce  a  fleshy  mass  or  bulb,  it  requires  to  be  aided  in  its 
unnatural  efforts  to  concentrate  its  sap  in  a  bulb,  by  removing 
part  of  the  outer  roots  and  side  leaves,  and  supplying  abun- 
dance of  moisture  and  nutriment. 

44.  'On  the  Ctdture  of  the  Neldmbium  speciSsum,     By  Mr.  A. 
Stewart,  F.H.S.    Read  March  7.  1826. 

The  accidental  leaking  of  a  tub,  in  which  a  plant  of  this 
beautiful  aquatic  was  placed,  suggested  the  improvement  ia 
its  culture,  which  this  paper  describes.     The  plant  is  kept  in 
a  pine  stove,  with  little  water,  during  winter;  but  the  tubif 
filled  nearly  to  the  brim,  and  kept  so,  while  the  plant  is  grow* 
ing ;  afterwards,  when  its  leaves  begin  to  raise  themselves  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  water  is  made  to  rise  as  high  as 
the  leaves,  and  fall  as  low  as  the  roots  and  soil,  once  ever? 
twenty-four  hours,  in  imitation  of  tides,  or  the  rise  and  fiU 
of  rivers.     The  mode  in  which  Mr.  Stewart  effects  thLs  is,  by 
slacking  the  upper  hoop  of  the  tub,  by  which' means  the 
water  escapes  slowly  through  the  staves,  so  that  being  filled 
up  every  evening,  the  tub  was  generally  emptied  down  to  the 
earth  in  which  the  plant  grew  in  the  morning.     This  process 
is   continued  till  the  flowers  and  leaves  die  away,"  and  the 
plant,  as  before  noticed,  is  kept  during  winter  almost  dry. 
This  treatment  appears  perfectly  natural,  or  such  as  we  may 
suppose  takes  place  in  the  margins  of  rivers  and  lakes  in  a 
country  subject  to  periodical  rains,  such  as  Egypt,  and  many 
parts  of  ^  the"  East     The  alternate  action  of  the  aiif  tod  water 
seems  to  produce  a  greater  excitement  than  the  water  alone^ 
anfdTthus  throw  the  plant  into  flower. 


J.) 


45.  Desoriptipn .  of  a  Pit  Jbr.  Winter  and  early  Spring.  Forcing* 
;   .       By  Mr.  A.  Stewart,  F.H#S. 

A  sunk^walled  excavation  (Jig,  119.)  three  feet  and  a  half 
wide,  three  feet  deep  at  the  back,  and  one  foot  nine  inches  in 
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froot,    and  of 

any  required 
IcE^^,  is  co- 
vered  with 
tbatcbcd  mov- 
able frames; 
which  are  tilt* 
cd  Bt  pleasure 
by  a  notched 
prc^.  It  is 
used  as  a  kind 
of  storeroom 
for  all  culinary 
vegetables  in 
led^  which  are 

li^Je  to  be  destroyed  by  frost ;  such  as  cauliflower,  brocco^ 
lettuce,  endive,  &c.  These,  before  the  winter  sets  in,  are 
t^en  up  from  the  open  ground  with  balk  of  earth,  and  em- 
bedded on  a  bottom  layer  of  rich  soil,  filling  up  the  vacandes 
between  and  among  the  stems  with  old  Dark  or  decayed 
leaves.  Air  b  given  on  all  occasions  when  it  can  be  done 
with  tefety,  and  in  severe  frosts  Additional  coverings  of  Utter 
are  pot  on.  Vegetables  keep  better  here  than  in  dark  sheds  j 
the  autumn  crop  of  cauliflowers,  ibr  instance,  can  be  so  pre- 
served till  the  end  of  January.  The  pit  is  also  useful  for 
raising  salad  berbe  in  the  spring,  and  New  Zealand  spinach, 
v^etable  marrow,  and  cucumbers,  &c.  in  the  summer. 

This  is  a  truly  useAil  structure,  which  may  be  erected  for  a 
trifle,  and  which  no  good  kitchen  garden  snould  be  without. 
Care  should  be  had  to  protect  the  oack  of  the  pit  from  frost 
by  a  bank  of  earth  (a),  to  have  the  covering  of  reeds  or  thatch 
(b),  of  sufficient  thickness,  and  the  tilting  piece  (c)  of  suffi- 
cient length.  Reed  frames  or  roo&  of  £is  sort  are  advan- 
tageously used  by  some  gardeners  in  the  south  of  England,  to 
protect  late  crops  of  broccoli,  lettuce,  endive,  &c.  in  the  <^>en 
air.  They  are  supported 
on  short  stakes,  and  on  dry 
sunny  days  are  lifled,  and 
set  up  aoKHV  the  plants 
they  cover,  edgeways,  and 
sonth  and  norm,  sc  as  to 
admit  the  mid-day  sun  and 
air,  and  produce  as  little 
shade  as  possible :  at  night 
they  are   replaced.      Mr. 

VoL.lI.  — No.  8. 
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AndenoD  of  Cashiobury  protects  beds  of  endife  m  this  ^mwj 
{fig*  120.),  with  perfisct  success. 

46.  Account  of  the  GrowA  of  some  Cedars  ofljtbtaum  at  Hope- 

toun  House.    By  Mr.  J.  Smith,  CJM.H.S. 

The  cedar  of  Lebanon  increases  in  girth  nnne  rapidly 
than  any  other  forest  tree  in  the  neighboarhood  of  HopetDno 
House.  The  cedars  there  were  planted  in  1748,  and  in  the 
year  1801»  the  Urgest  measured  ten  feet  in  drcnmferepoe,  at 
three  feet  from  the  ground;  in  1820,  above  thirteen  feet,  and 
in  1825,  fourteen  feet ;  which  increase  is  oomparatiTely  moch 
more  than  that  of  any  other  tree  on  the  estate.  The  boles  of 
these  trees  are  short,  for  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ground, 
they  separate  into  a  number  of  large  limbs,  which  rise  afanost 
perpendicularly  to  the  top :  this  manner  of  growth,  it  may  be 
observed,  accounts  for  die  short  trunk  increasing  in  size  so 
fiut,  and  so  much  more^  than  the  surrounding  trees  which 
have  a  greater  length  of  bole.  But  we  happen  to  know,  that 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  b  comparatively  a  quick  grower,  after 
it  has  arrived  at  a  good  age.  In  a  fall  of  timber  made  at 
Moor  Park,  in  Hertfordshire,  not  thirty  years  ago,  the  cedMa 
were  the  largest  of  many  other  kinds  felled  at  the  same  time; 
many  of  them  containing  Ao  hundred  and  fiiiy  cnbic  feet^ 
were  sold  to  the  London  builders  for  quartering,  at  the  low 
price  of  hali-a-crown  per  foot ! 

47.  On  the  Effects  produced  on  Vegetation  by  the  Co/mhmaHom  ^ 
'   Heat  and  Moisture  at  different  Periods  of  the  Year.    By  Mr.  A. 

Gorrie,  C.M.H.S. 

Our  esteemed  correspondent,  after  paying  a  just  tribute  to 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Daniel,  in  this  department  of  science^  ob- 
serves that  the  vegetating  season,  about  Edinburgh,  (Prof. 
Playfair,  in  Trans.  R.  S.  Edin.  1800,)  commences  about  the 
20tb  of  March,  and  ends  about  the  20th  of  October ;  that  40^ 
is  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  com  will  vegetate^  and 
5^  the  mean  temperature  of  a  good  vegetating  season;  bat 
that  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  nearly  half  a  d^ree  &rther 
north,  a  good  vegetating  season  seldom  occurs,  and  yet  vege- 
tation there  is  as  forward  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh. 
This,  he  adds,  is  a  proof  that  the  process  of  vegetation  is  not 
dependent  solely  on  temperature.      Tne  mean  temperature  of 
the  vegetating  season  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  in   1823,  was 
50**  7',  and  rain  21 J  inches;  for  1824,  SS""  l',  and  rain  13^ 
inches ;  for  1 825, 54^  6^,  and  rain  10^  inches.  Mr.  Gorrie  states 
these  facts  with  a  view  to  excite  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
suggests  the  idea  of  keeping  similar  roisters  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  bland.     As  general  results,  it  may  be  noted,  that  the 
wettest  seasons  are  the  coldest,  and  that  if  very  dry  seasons 
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are  wanner  and  earlier,  v^etation  is  less  vigorous  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  moisture  at  the  root.  The  progress  of  some 
plants,  for  example  of  most  bulbs,  seems  to  depend  more  on 
the  supply  of  moisture  than  of  heat.  Plant  in  autumn  a 
common  garden  hyacinth  in  the  open  ground,  and  another 
in  a  cold  green-house  or  frame ;  leave  the  former  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  winter,  and  water  the  latter  as  green-house 
plants  are  generally  watered ;  in  April  both  will  be  in  flower, 
but  the  one  in  the  open  air  sooner  by  about  a  week.  At  least, 
this  has  come  repeatedly  under  our  observation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London. 

48.  On  the  Cutiivation  of  Plants  in  Moss.    By  Mr.  John  Street, 

C.M.H.S.  Biel,  East  Lothian. 

From  Mr.  Street's  success  in  growing  plants  in  moss,  (that 
is,  the  softer  kinds  collected  from  thick  and  moist  woods,)  it 
appears,  that  in  our  artificial  treatment  of  them,  we  may  often 
deviate  widely  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  yet  succeed  in 
keeping  plants  not  only  in  health,  but  also  in  considerable 
perfection.  With  the  greatest  ease  we  can  grow  small  salad 
herbs  on  flannel  saturated  with  water;  bulbs  and  others  in 
water  onlv ;  epiphytes  on  dead  trees ;  parasites  on  living 
ones;  and  some  plants  suspended  in  the  air.  Mr.  Street 
recommends  his  practice  as  uniting  the  advantages  of  cleanli- 
ness, lightness,  and  safety  in  removal,  whether  from  pot  to  pot, 
or  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  mosses  collected  for  this  purpose  are  the  several  species 
of /fyp^num,  viz.  the  piirum,  squarrusum,  and  Schreb^n',  with 
any  other  decayed  vegetable  substances  which  happen  to  be 
gathered  up  amongst  them ;  sometimes  a  little  sand  or  loam  is 
added.  The  material  is  pressed  closely  into  the  pots,  and  the 
plants  are  put  into  them  as  if  in  mould.  Cuttings  of  some 
kinds  of  free  rooting  plants  strike  well  in  moss.  —  The  sub- 
ject is  new  and  amusing,  and  the  way  to  discover  whether, 
and  to  what  ends,  it  may  be  permanently  useful,  is  to  push  it 
as  far  as  it  will  so  while  it  is  in  hand.  We  hope  Mr.  Street 
will  do  this,  and  favour  the  world  with  the  results  of  his  expe- 
rience. 

49.  Description  of  a  Pit  and  Stoves  heated  by  Fire  and  Steam 

jointly.     By  Mr.  W.  MacMurtrie,  C.M.H.S. 

The  same  communication,  with  some  trifling  verbal  alter- 
ations, given  in  this  Magazine  (vol.  i.  p.  407.)* 

49.  *  Account  of  some  neto  Seedling  Pears.  By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. 

F.R.S.  Pres.  H.S.  &c. 

These  pears  we  have  already  noticed  {Gard,  Mag.  vol.  i. 
p.34L). 
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SO.  Oatke  Cubhathit  if  the  Specut  md  Vanefut  ^HedjdiM. 

By  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper,  C.M.H.S.  Botanic  Gardener  at  Went. 

worth  Hoiue,  Yorkuiire. 

The  Hed^chiums  are  a  beaatiful  and  fragrant  bmiiy  of 
reed'like  plants  from  India.  They  are  cultivated  to  greit 
perfection  at  Wentworth  House,  and  excite  the  admiration  of 
botanbts  and  others  who  call  at  this  magnificent  establidt- 
ment  Mr.  Cooper  is  very  properly  not  altc^ther  indtfleniit 
to  the  applause  which  will  always  be  bestowed  cm  distinffuisbed 
merit,  and  very  properly  remarks,  that  "  cultivators  of  plants 
ought  not  to  be  insensible  to  the  observations  of  those  who 
are  competent  to  judge  of  their  laboars ;  seeing,  that  what- 
ever is  calculated  to  excite  them  to  excel  or  to  improve,  must 
be  very  beneficial  to  them,  and  perhaps  ultimately  to  the  public 
at  large."  Wevislted  these  gardens  in  October  1826,  andshill 
not  repeat  compliments  to  which  Mr.  Cottier  must  be  familiar^ 
ised,  but  only  mention  that  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
him  as  much  aujait  as  to  what  was  f;oing  on  in  the  botanical 
world,  as  if  he  lived  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  London,  a  coo- 
seqnence  resulting  from  his  regular  perusal  of  the  prinupd 
botanical  periodicals.  We  have  also  to  thank  Mr.  Cooper 
fer  the  suggestion  of  an  improvement  in  the  airangenieDt  c^ 
the  botanical  department  of  this  Magazine. 

The  Hed^chiums  are  done  dowering  in  tbe  month  of  Oc- 
tober, from  which  time  till  tbe  month  of  March  Mr,  Cooper 
keeps  them  in  the  hot-house,  butgives  them  no  water : — in  the 
latter  month,  he  shifU  them  into  fresh  pots,  with  a  compost 
formed  of  rich  strong  loam,  three  parts,  and  one  part  of  peM 
and  rotten  dung  well  mixed.     The  drainings  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pots  are  covered  with  good  dung ;  the  roots  are  parted, 
and  those   cbos^i  which   are  the  strongest  and  fittest  bit 
flowering,    Ot ' 
little  water  is  g 
at  first,  but  a: 
wards,  when 
are .   advanced 
growth,   they 
hardly    have 
much.  The  se 
teen  diSerent  t 
which  are  in 
collection   hai 
division  of  a  s 
for  themselves 

they  are  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  pit,  and  in  this  sitwtion 
S9me  of  mem  rise  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  flowering  mag- 
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nificentljr.  They  are  known  as  H.  an^stif&liiun,  acumiti&tunBi- 
RUrRDdacum,  c&meum,  cocdneum,  coronfirium(j^.  121.  £], 
elatum  (a),  flsvdsoeiu,  flsTuni(c),  gardnenVfnum,  ^ticanif 
longif&lium,  maximum,  spic&tum,  tb^rufl^uin,  Till6suni,  ellip- 
ticum. 

51.  On  blacking  Garden  U^aUt.    By  Mr.  Cbariea  HarruoivFJI^ 

WortleyHall,"Yort«hire. 
Coal  tar  is  used  as  the  colouring  matter,  and  to  prevent  it 
having  a  glossy,  or  shining  surbce,  which  would  be  prejudi- 
cial to  tender  leaves  and  shoots,  Mr.  Harrison  adds  one  pint  oT 
linseed  oil  to  each  gallon  of  the  tar.  Two  coats  are  neces- 
sary on  veiy  rough  walls;  and,  when  sufficiently  dried,  the 
trees  are  nailed  up  in  their  places.  By  this  coat  of  colour,  Mr, 
Harrison  says,  ths  wall  acquires  10°  of  beat  more  than  the  walU 
not  coloured,  thus  affording  great  assistance  in  maturing  the 
buda  upon  fruit-bearing  shoots,  and  preventing  the  harbouring 
of  insects. — A  contributor  observes,  that  he  has  seen  the  los* 
of  entire  crops  of  melons  and  cucumbers,  by  coating  the 
frames  with  tar,  which  we  ibink  worth  mentionms  to  prevent 
a  practice  attended  with  so  much  benefit,  from  being  india- 
criminately  applied.  LampUack,  quicklime,  s  little  cop- 
peras, and  hot  water,  will  fohn  a  blacking  much  chei^ier ;  and 
we  think,  as  applied  to  masonry,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
tar,  without  any  of  its  disadvantages. 

52.  Accouvt  of  a  Plan  Jbr  Jbrdng  Vine*  in  Border*  under  Giotto 
By  the  Reverend  Blakeley  Cooper,  A.M.  Communicated  by  Sk- 
Creorge  Thomas  Staunton,  Bart.  F.H.S. 

Mr.  Cooper  ha4  for 
many  years  forced  vines 
trained  under  glass 
cases  resembling  melon 
frames,  with  the  aid  of 
stable  dung  only.  The 
border  on  which  the 
vines  were  planted 
Uig.  122.  a)  was  within 
Uie  frame,  and  raised 
by  means  of  cast-iron 
joists  and  Welsh 
slates,  over  a  cavi^ 
which,  from  time  to 
time,  was  filled  with 
hot  duDg,  through  ' 
q>eniags  in  front  (o). 

By  these  simple  means  be  raised  abundant  and  early  crops. 
S  E  S 
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53.  On  Gl^dne  sinfntUy  noto  JVUtMsL  Conse^nB,     By  Joeepli 
Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  Sec.  H.S.  Read  June  dO.  1S26. 

We  have  frequently  recommended  this  prince  of  twining 
shrubs  {J^,  V23.)f  which  we  agree  with  our  indefatigeiAe 
secretary  in  considering  "  one  of  the  ^^ 

most  beautiful  that  we  possess,"  and  ~ 

^^  hope  to  see  it  not  only  introduced 
into  the  ornamental  parts  of  every 
gentleman's  garden,  but  also. deco- 
rating the  walls  of  farm-houses, '  cot- 
tages, and  entrance-lodges.*'  It  seems 
to  be  as  hardy  as  the  Lab6rnum,  and 
under    the    same    circumstances  of 
climate  and  situation,  to  come  into 
flower  nearly  about  the  same  time. 
The  first  plant  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  Captain  Robert  Wellbank, 
in  May  1816;  and  in  the  same  month, 
but  a  few  days  later,    another    plant  by  Captain   Richard 
Rawes.     Both  were  obtained  from  the  garden  of  Coiisequa,  a 
Chinese  merchant ;  and  as  Decandolle  has  removed  this  species 
of  Glycine  to  Mr.  Nuttall's  genus  Wistenfl,  we  regret  that 
Mr.  Sabine  did  not  propose  to  adopt  a  farther  change,  and 
consecrate  the  specific  name  to  a  Chinese  horticulturist,  to 
whom  we  are  so  much  indebted.     We  should  have  preferred 
to  have  seen  the  genus  dedicated  to  Consequa,  who,  with 
other  eminent  men  of  China,  deserves  to  be  commemorated  at 
least  as  much  as  that  drunken  rogue  Quass,  {seeSfedman's 
Surinamj)  who  first  brought  into  notice  the  Bitter  of  Porter, 
Quassm  am&ra ;  but  as  we  should  not  feel  ourselves  justified  in 
interfering  with  any  generic  name  settled  by  so  great  a  botanist 
as  Decandolle,  we  content  ourselves  in  the  mean  time  with 
adopting  Consequana  as  a  specific  name,  and  throwing  out, 
for  future  use,  the  idea  of  dedicating  a  few  plants  to  the  me- 
mory of  our  Mandarin    brethren.     Wistdrm  Consequan^ 
therefore,  is  the  name  adopted  for  Glycine  sinensis  in  our 
Hortus  Britannicus :  and  we  hope,  from  the  reasonableness  of 
our  alteration,  that  it  will  be  universally  adopted. 

Mr.  Sabine  remarks,  that  a  small  second  crop  of  flowers  is 
frequently  produced,  and  a  third  crop  in  August,  and  that  the 
leaves  are  as  beautiful  in  their  way  as  the  flowers.  It  is 
altogether  a  charming  plant;  and,  thanks  to  our  estimable 
young  friend,  Mr.  Morris  (p.  286.),  we  possess  one.  In  the 
Fulham  nursery,  there  is  an  imported  plant  of  W.  Consequ^no, 
which,  from  the  suckers  it  is  now  sending  up,  is  conjectured 
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to  be  grafted  upon  W.  florib6nda,  said  to  be  a  still  hand- 
somer species  than  the  above. 

54.    Oil  the  FaSnia  Motitan,  or  Tree  PiBony  and  Us  Varieties-.    By 

Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Sec.  H.S. 

From  the  information  possessed  by  a  correspondent  on  this 
subject,  and  in  order  to  throw  some  light  on  points  of  the 
history  of  the  MoAtauj  on  which  the  secretary  is  doubtful, 
we  subjoin  the  following  remarks :  —  ^^  Mr.  S.  is  rightly  in- 
formed as  to  the  way  of  obtaining  the  laiMUans  at  Canton. 
They  are  not  natives,  nor  are  they  cultivated  there,  but  are 
armually  received  from  the  provinces  of  Nankin  and  Honan 
as  presents  to  mandarins  or  merchants  resident  at  Canton. 
It  is  also  true,  that  but  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the 
accounts  given  by  some  of  the  missionaries,  as  to  the  great 
number  of  species  in  China,  though  it  is  very  probable  they 
may  possess  many  varieties.     Indeed,  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  two  most  respectable  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Duncan 
and  Arthur,  (the  former  the  medical  attendant  of  the  East 
India  Companjr's  superintendents,  and  the  latter  the  inspectOF 
of  tea  at  Canton  in  1794,)  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are 
many  sorts  in  the  northern  provinces,  which  have  not  been  seen 
at  Canton.     The  former  of  these  gendemen  was  particularly 
engaged  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  procure  the  Moitan 
for  the  royal  garden  at  Kew,  and  succeeded  in  getting  two  or 
three  single  plants  at  different  times,  which  he  sent  home. 
We  believe  the  first  was  received  at  Kew  in  1789,  and  one  or 
two  more  were  received  in  the  succeeding  years,  but  these 
never  flowered  in  any  perfection.     In  1794,  seven  plants  of 
various  kinds  were  brought  to  England  in  the  Triton  East 
Indiaman,  two  fbr  His  Majesty,  two  for  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and 
three  for  Gilbert  Slater,  Esq.  of  Low  Layton,  Essex ;  but  that 
gentleman's  lamented  death  having  happened  before  die  arrival 
of  the  ship  (end  of  September,  1794),  the  MoOtans^  double 
camellias,  &c.  were  sent,  in  a  very  shattered  condition  (the  ship 
having  been  dismasted  in  the  Channel),  to  the  collection  of 
George  Hibbert,  Esq.  of  Clapham.    The  odiers  for  Kew,  &c. 
were  delivered  to  Sir  J.  Banks's  order,  as  soon  as  the  ship  ar- 
rived at  Gravesend.     All  these  were  introduced  under  the 
specific  name  of  suffruticosa,  and  amon^  them  three  or  four 
varieties,  distinguished  cfiiefly  bv  the  colour  of  their  flowers, 
as  houngy  red,  fsuj  pink,  tcoiig,  yellow,  and  pack,  white.   Those 
sent  to  Mr.  Hibbert  were  the  red,  the  pink,  and  the  yellow ; 
the  first  and  last  of  which  did  not  survive  the  disasters  of  the 
voyage.     One  of  the  Kew  plants  is  said  to  have  flowered  \n 
1 795,  but  there  were  certainly  flowers  in  1 796  at  both  Kew  and 
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Oaphuu  It  is  wmemmury  her«  to  a^d  tbe  aocoimt  ^enot 
this  highly  Yalued  tribe  of  plants  by  the  nurserymeD  at  Cao- 
toa ;  it  is  even  more  extravagant  thim  that  given  by  the  author 
of  the  Memoirs  sur  la  Chine.  Amonff  other  marveQoiis 
stsories,  tbev  assert  that  there  is  a  double  bloe,  vehich  is  the 
most  valuable  of  all,  and  only  possessed  bv  the  emperor,  and 
that  there  are  some  having  one  hundred  petals,  some  one 
thousand  I  &c  The  Chinese  mode  of  propagation  is  only 
two^ — by  seeds,  and  by  dividing  tbe  roots.  Mr.  Sabine  ad- 
vises those  who  may  visit  and  wish  to  buy  plants  at  Canton, 
to  fiunish  themselves  with  drawings  of  the  plants  wanted ;  this 
is  particularly  necessarv  in  regard  to  the  plant  we  are  now 
treating  of,  because  the  Txia  coccinea  is 
called  the  Canton  Moitan,  Collecting  bv 
drawings  was  the  plan  adopted  hy  the  col- 
lector sent  out  by  Mr.  Slater.  The  next 
thing  is  having  proper  lists,  with  the  English 
pronunciation  of  Uie  Chinese  names,  and,  ^^^ 

which  is  better  still,  the  Chinese  character, 
if  it  can  be  had;  and  in  case  it  should  be  of 
any  use,  we  sluJl  add  a  figure  of  the  word 
Moitafty  as  written  in  Chinese.^'  (J^.  124.) 
•— J.  M. 

The  Tree  Paeonies  enumerated  and  described  by  Mr.  Sabine, 
are, 

1.  Pm6an,  MouUn  pa-  4.  P.  Af.  roiea  semipMna  7.  P.  M.  c^meaplte 

paver4cea  5.  P.  M.  rdtea  pl^na  .  8.  P.  M.  4Ibida  plte 

S.  P.  M.  Eknkm  6.  P.  M.  Raw^sti  9.  P.  M.  Anoesl^ 
3.  P.  M  Hum^ 

Some  of  these  perfect  their  seeds,  from  which  there  is 
no  doubt  many  new  varieties  may  be  obtained.  They  may 
also  be  propagated  by  cuttings;  but  layers,  or  parting  the 
root,  is  perhi^s  the  most  successful  way.  Sometimes  P.  H* 
papaver^cea  is  grafted  on  the  roots  of  the  common  Moutan. 

S5.  Report  an  the  Effect  produced  on  certain  Plants  in  the  Gaf' 
den  of  the  Horticultural  Society  Ins  the  Frost  tshich  occurred 
during  the  Night  of  AprU  29.  18&.  By  Mr.  John  lindley, 
F.L.S.  Assistant  Secretary. 

Some  weeks  of  &vourabIe  weather  had  produced  a  general 
and  vigorous  vegetation,  and  a  frost  of  unexpected  severity 
showed  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  different  capacides  ^ 
plants  for  withstanding  cold.  A  list  is  given  of  about  eighty 
species  which  were  variously  affected,  but  from  which  no 
general  conclusions  can  as  yet  be  drawn.  Plants  from  similar 
countries,  and  Mr.  Lindley  remarks,  of  <<  simQar  physiological 
structure,''  are  very  differently  affected  by  frost.     Perhaps, 


luiwefer,'th6  similarity  of|rfiysiok)gical  stnictare  may  bex>illy 
apparent;  in  the  mean  time»  this  list  may  aiSbrd  data  foi: 
fiitnre  refinance  to  the  physiological  enquirer.  One  useful 
iact  the  gardener  may  be  remind^  of  by  wis  communicatioD» 
▼iz.  that  *^  all  trees  upon  walls  which  had  copings  were  perr 
fectly  protected,  excepting  those  whose  shoots  projected  be* 
yond  the  perpendicular  influence  of  the  coping;  under  such 
circumstances  the  shoots  of  vines  were  quite  cut  off." 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  variegated  varieties  of 
jfcer  camp6itre  and  Aristot61ia  Mdcqui  were  the  only  in* 
stances  in  which  a  variegated  plant  appeared  to  be  more 
tender  than  its  parent.  It  appears  also,  that  the  ovaria  of  the 
blossoms  of  fruit*trees  may  be  destroyed,  and  at  the  same 
time  no  apparent  injury  be  sustained  by  the  petals  and 
stamens,  through  which  die  cold  must  have  penetrated.  '^  It 
also  appeared,  especially  with  the  pears,  that  the  fecundated 
ovarium  was  more  susceptible  of  cold  than  that  which  was 
unimpregnated."  The  reader  will  learn  from  this  last  &ct,' 
with  what  curious  accuracy  the  observations  were  made. 

56*  On  the  Propagation  qfZ^mias,  By  Mr.  Francis  Faldermann, 
C.M.H.S^  Cnief  Gardener  in  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden  at 
St,  Petersburgh. 

The  2^mia  is  a  palm  with  a  large  scaly  protuberance  above 
the  surfiu:e,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  leaves  spring.  I>&t 
stroy  the  centre,  and  buds  and  leaves  will  issue  from  the 
.  scales,  which  may  thus  be  separated,  and  form  so  many  dis- 
tinct plants.  The  same  thing  has  been  done  in  this  country 
with  Zamia,  C;^cas,  and  some  bulbous  genera,  and  is  probably 
applicable  to  other  palms,  to  many  bulbs,  and  to  fleshy-rooted 
plants  as  T&mus,  &c. 

When  the  heart  is  destroyed,  it  is  advisable  to  fill  ilt  widi 
dry  sand,  to  absorb  moisture,  stimulate  the  healing  process, 
and  prevent  decay. 

57.  Description  o^  Stoves  for  ike  Growth  of  Melons  and  Cucumbers. 
By  Mr.  John  Haythom,  C.M.H.S.  Gardener  to  Lord  Middleton, 
P.H.S.  at  WoUaton  Hall»  near  Nottingham. 

Exactly  the  same  sort  of  pits  as  those  described  by  Mr. 
Haythom  in  this  Magazine  (p.  279.)« 

58.  Notice^  rtwpecting  the  Straxoberries  cubvoatedfor  the  Market  in 
Scotland.  By  Mr.  James  Smith,  C.M.H.S.  Hopetoun  House, 
near  Edinburgh. 

The  consumption  of  strawberries  in  and  around  the  dty.of 
EdiplHurgh,  is  con^puted  at  between  60,000  and  80,000  Scotch 
pinta  mou«l}y.    The  rent  of  market-garden  ground  varies 
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from  51.  to  \SL  per  amram.  The  sorts  cmlfivcted  are  tbe 
old  scarlet,  roseberry,  Surinam,  glazed  pine,  Chinese,  roand 
while  Carolina,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay,  or  tnulberry.  life 
caltirstioD  di^rs  but  little  from  that  in  private  gardens, 
nnless  in  partaking  more  of  an  agricultural  character.  Tbe 
ground  intended  for  stnnrbenies  is  well  dug  or  trenched,  and 
liberally  manured,  seldom  requiring  any  further  drssing 
while  tne  plants  remain  productive.  The  cultivaton  pr^a 
^ring  to  autumn  planting,  and  never  dig  between  the  rovs, 
as  that  is  liable  to  injure  the  roots.  The  scarlet  yields  fire 
or  six  crops  before  requiring  to  be  renewed,  the  Surinam 
four,  and  others  are  of  shorter  duration.  Irrigation,  in  diy 
seasons,  is  very  serviceable  where  it  can  be  practised. 

59.  Upon  the  C\dtiv<itioiiqf  jnchtias.  By  Mr.  James  Smith,  Gsr- 
dener  to  William  Hnchback,  Esq.  Camberwell  Green. 

An  exact  copy  of  tbis  paper  was  sent  us  before  or  about 
the  time  it  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing is  its  substance.  About  the  end  of  February  or  be- 
ginning of  March,  strike  in  the  usual  manner,  from  the 
youngest  shoots,  as  many  plants  as  may  be  wanted.  After 
they  are  fit  to  pot  off,  put  them  in  small  sixties,  then  into 
large  sixties,  and  while  they  are  in  the  latter-sized  pots,  keep 
them  in  a  gentle  moist  heat,  till  they  are  properly  established; 
then  remove  them  into  the  green-house,  shiflkig  them  every 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  as  the  pots  (ill  with  roots,  till  they 
are  established  in  24-8ized  pots,  in  which  they  are  tdlowed  to 
flower. 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  the  plants 
grown  in  this  way.  "  I  have  now  some  of  tbe  F.  gracilis 
{J^.  125.  a)  in  full  flower,  fiom  three  and  a  half  to  five  feet 


high)  with  one  straight  stem,  the  branches  hanging  over  and 
nearly  covering  the  pot,  and  as  the  branches  naturally  shorten 
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towards  the  top  of  the  plant,  every  flower  is  shown  to  the  best 
advantage;  whereas  in  the  general  way  of  growing  them  from 
an  old  stem,  some  of  the  shoots  grow  much  stronger  than 
others,  and  do  not  in  general  grow  with  sufficient  vigour  to 
flower ;  or  if  they  do  flower,  it  is  partially,  and  all  the  neat- 
ness and  regularity  is  lost,  nor  are  the  flowers  near  so  large  as 
those  grown  by  the  method  I  have  followed.  The  F.  ten^lla  {b) 
is  now  (Sept.  1.)  flowering  in  high  perfection;  arbor6scens(c)  and 
excortic^ta  (d)  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
equal  success.  The  soil  I  have  found  them  do  best  in  is, 
equal  parts  of  loam  and  bog,  with  about  one  fourth  sand. 

**  The  F.  gracilis  will  do  much  better  planted  out  in  a  border, 
than  the  F.  coccinea,  and,  I  believe,  it  will  stand  our  winter 
equally  as  well,  or  better,  being  of  a  more  woody  nature.  I 
have  one  now  in  fiill  flower,  growing  in  a  border,  three  feet  high, 
and  bushy  in  proportion,  that  was  rooted  last  spring.  Tne 
situation  in  which  it  grows  is  rather  shaded,  Fiichsfa^  gene- 
rally not  liking  full  exposure  to  the  sun.  No  plants  are  more 
liable  to  be  injured  by  the  Thrips  and  red  spider.'' 

60.  Notice  of  Vineries  with  arched  hanging  Trellises,  By  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  Under  Gardener  in  the  Arboretum  Department  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

)C  The  common  practice  in  vineries,  of  training  the  trees  from 
the  front  to  the  back,  upon  laths  or  wires  fixed  to  the  rafters 
under  the  whole  of  the  glass  roof,  forms  so  impervious  a 
shade  to  the  floor  and  back  wall  of  the  house,  as  to  render 
both  these  places  almost  useless  for  any  other  purpose.  To 
get  rid  of  this  inconvenience,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Archibald 
Read,  gardener  at  Balcarras,  to  confine  the  vines  to  the  space 
immediately  beneath  each  rafter ;  and  in  order  to  retain  the 
same  or  an  additional  number  of  fruit-bearing  shoots,  he 
formed  a  kind  of  drop,  or  hanging  trellis,  by  wires  fixed  to 
each  side  of  the  rafter,  descendmg  vertically,  and  attached  to 
a  slight  wooden  frame  of  the  same  width  of  the  rafter,  fixed 
from  the  front  to  the  back  wall,  and  depending  from  two  ieet 
at  the  front  of  the  honse,  to  five  feet  at  the  back  part.  Each 
rafter  having  such  a  frame,  the  vines  are  trained  on  each  side 
of  them,  by  which  contrivance  a  greater  sur&ce  of  firuitftil 
vines  is  obtained,  and  also  a  far  greater  share  of  light 

Diflerent  modifications  of  this  plan  have  been  adopted; 
one  of  the  simplest  is,  a  single  surface  of  wires  yiigmi46s  u) 
suspended  by  iron  rods.  The  judicious  gardener  will  adopt 
wires  or  wood,  a  double  or  single  trellis,  and  greater  or  less 
depth,  as  may  best  suit  the  particular  circumstances  of  his 
case ;  he  will  not  forget  to  allow  himself  head-room  over  the 
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path,  abd  that  U  can  oevo-  bt  d«siniUe  to  have  sucb  treUiicS' 
Tcry  deep,  on  account  of  the  distance  to  which  tbe  lower  part 
of  the  foliage  would  be  removed  from  the  glass.      Tbest 


cfarcuiDstances  taken  into  consideratifHi  and  acted  on^  hangii:^ 
trellises  may  be  considered  as  a  real  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  the  vinery,  and  ^iplicable  also  to  tbe  pescln 
bouse. 

61.  Obtervationt  on  the  QutditieM  o/'iictd/v  raited  FruiU  extvtal^ed 
in  Flumt.     By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  and  P.H.S. 

The  prevalent  defect  (£  seedling  fruits,  Mr.  Knight  ctm- 
siders  to  be  the  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  saccharine 
inatter;  but  he  has  found  this  to  be  less  so  in  fruits  raised 
from  seeds  of  a  wild  variety  which  had  been  fecundated  by  a 
highly  cultivated  variety,  uian  in  fruits  raised  from  the  seeds 
otoighly  improved  kinds  not  thus  fecundated.  Tlie  common 
aloe  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  Coe's  golden  drop  plum^  pro- 
duced fruits  which  contained  a  good  deal  of  sugar. 

62.  On  fAe  ApplieatioH  of  Tobacco  Water  nt  the  DettTKCtim  ^ 
i  Iiuecti.    By  Mr.  Joseph  HarrisoDiF.H.S. 

The  Bune  proportions  and  mode  ot  using  as  described  in 
Mr.  M'Laurin's  paper.     (Gard,  Mag,  id.  i.  p.  390.) 

63.  On  Mf  Cultivation  iifUdimbivnu.  By  Joseph  Clare,  Esq. 
N.  speci6sum  has  been  seldom  brought  to  flower  in  Enf 
luid.  la  tbe  north  of  China  it  grows  on  tbe  borders  of  rivers 
and  lakes,  ot  in  such  ponds  as  are  of  a  size  sufficient  to  aSov 
tbe  agitation  of  tbe  winds  on  their  sur&ce,  and  thus  prevent 
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their  stagnation.     The  climate  of  the  north  of  Italy  is  rimilar 
to  that  of  the  north  of  China,  and  it  was  there,  in  the  neigh-* 
bourhood,  we  believe,  of  Milan,  that  Mr.  Clare  tried  the  ex^  . 
periments,  of  which  this  paper  communicates  the  result. 

In  Italy,  in  the  spring  of  1822,  some  seeds  of  ^eliimbiums 
were  planted  in  a  large  tub,  half  filled  with  earth,  covered 
with  tiles,  and  then  watered,  which  was  changed  every  second 
day.  The  seeds  came  up  well,  but  the  plants  were  soon 
covered  with  confervse,  and  rotted  away.  Seeds  were  then  put 
in  a  large  pot,  and  plunged  in  a  small  stone  basin,  in  which 
there  was  a  fountain  always  playing,  and  the  water  oonstandy 
agitated,  from  having  to  supply  a  large  garden.  Here  the 
plants  produced  leaves  two  feet  wide,  abundance  of  flowers^ 
and  a  great  quantity  of  seeds.  They  were  left  every  wintef 
in  the  open  air,  and  have  since  continued  to  bear  abundantly^ 
N.  luteum,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Pavia,  lived  frdm  year 
to  year  but  never  flowered,  till,  the  tub  becoming  leaky,  it  b^ 
came  necessary  to  turn  on  a  perpetual  supply  of  running 
water,  soon  after  which  the  plant  sent  up  flowers  and  ripened 
many  seeds. 

In  England,  JVelumbiums  must  have  the  protection  of  glass  ( 
but  Mr.  Clare  thinks  it  ^^  venr  possible,  that  at  some  rature 
time,  hybrids  may  be  obtained  from  them,  and  our  own  beau- 
tiful ^ymphse'a  alba,  odor&ta,  and  caeTiilea,  or  others,  which 
seed  freely  in  this  climate.''  In  the  south  of  Europe,  he  thinks 
^eliimbiums  may  possibly  become  so  common  as^  that  the 
seeds  will  be  exposed  wr  sale,  as  those  of  the  Spanish 
chestnut. 

This  paper,  in  connection  with  that  of  Mr.  Stewart  on  the 
same  subject,  shows  the  great  difference  to  plants  between 
stagnant  water  and  water  in  a  state  of  motion,  and  lint  the 
probable  necessity  of  procuring  this  motion  wiU  ever  render  it 
difficult  to  cultivate  in  gardens  plants  of  the  sea. 

64.  Noiices  of  CommunieaHoru  to  the  HorticuUnral  Soeietj^  betiweent 
January  1.  1828,  and  January  1.  1824,  of  •mhick  teparaie  Ac' 
counts  nave  not  been  published  tn  the  Transactions. 

Forced  Boseberry  Straaberries.  —  Mr..G.  Meredew,  gar* 
dener  to  C  Calvert,  Esq.,. of  Whitton,  plants  two  runners  in 
a  pot  early  in  July ;  the  pots  are  placed  in  a  shady  situatioa 
till  the  end  of  the  month ;  th^  are  then  plunged  in  an  opeo 
quarter  of  the  garden  till  the  end  of  September,  when  tnqr. 
are  transpotted,  one  plant  in  a  pot;  they  are  now.  set  under 
a  frame  with  a  little  bottom  heat  till  the  end  of  No¥«mber> 
when  they  are  taken  into  the.pine  stovfit  and  ripen  their 
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early  in  January. . '  We  saw  Mr.  Meredew's  strawberries  and 
other  articles  at  Whitton,  in  May,  1826,  and  bear  witness  to 
their  excellence. 
)C^     To  preserve  the  Golden  Pippin  and  other  Apples  free  Jram 
canker. — John  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston,  teliLViH^  aiid  Ui 

year  pruning  away  as  much  of  each  shoot  of  young  wood  as 
IS  not  perfectly  riprnrd  (pHaJhjw  jffHitTtjg^  ^  \S^-  ^^  \  X'tT"^' 
and  has  uuw  a-^M'YOfmg  JiiaiTySSen  pippi^T&B^as  P^i^ 
fectly  free  from  canker  as  any  new  variety.  The  oest  stod^ 
for  the  golden  pippin  he  finds  to  be  the  Siberian  crab^  be- 
cause, as  ^^e  shoots  of  this  crab  cease  to  elon^te  after  the 
month  of  August,  the  roots  become  less  active  m  propelling 
the  upward  sssp ;  hence  the  wood  and  buds  of  the  grails  are 
more  perfecdy  ripened  in  the  autumn.*i,:>We  are  very  happy 
to  learn  the  result  of  this  experiment,  believing  as  we  do^  tfai^ 
the  canker  in  the  golden  pippin,  or  any  other  fruit-tree,  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  age  of  the  variety,  and  believine 
also  tluit  the  golden  pippin  or  any  other  variety,  however  old 
or  diseased,  may,  by  proper,  or  say  the  best,  treatment,  be 
reinvigorated  and  perpetuated  in  as  good  a  state  as  it  ever 
was,  for  an  unlimited  period.  We  have  seen  too  many  can- 
kered  trees  of  recently  originated  sorts,  and  a  sufficient  num* 
ber  of  healthy  golden  pippins,  to  be  able  to  be  of  a  di£ferent 
opinion. 

For  washing  the  Brandies  of  Fruit  Trees  for  the  purpose  of 
d£Str€ying  the  Insects  which  harbour  on  them,  John  Braddick, 
Esq.,  mixes  one  pound  of  flour  of  brimstone  in  three  gallons 
of  gas  liquor,  adding  soft  soap  to  make  the  liquid  adhesive. 
The  mixture  is  made  over  a  fire  in  March,  and  the  trees 
completely  washed  about  the  same  time. 

The  in/bience  of  Salt  on  Vegetables  was  proved,  by  Mr.  6. 
W.  Johnson,  to  be  a  remailLable  excess  in  the  produce  of 
seeds.  Of  the  experiments  referred  to  we  have  already  given 
die  result  (p.  841.). 

Dovetail  grqfUngj  by  which  is  meant  a  mode  of  preparing 
the  scion  as  carpenters  prepare  a  tenon,  and  cutting  the  bark 
and  soft  wood  of  the  stock  in  the  manner  of  a  dovetail  groove 
for  the  reception  of  this  tenon,  is  recommended  for  grafting 
the  large  branches  of  old  trees,  by  Mr.  E.  Malone,  mrdener 
to  GcOTge  Foljambe,  Esq.,  of.  Osberton  House,  in  Notting^ 
hamshire.  ' 

Orange  and  Lenum  Trees  in  Italy,  according  to  Mr.  Shea, 
gardener  to  Lord  Burghersh,  at  Florence,  are  manured  with 
kilndried lupines,  goat's  dung,  and  stable  manure;  they  are 
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much  watered  in  summery  shifted  every  fourth  or  fifth  year^ 
and  preserved  during  winter  in  sheds,  the  apertures  of  which 
are  only  closed  during  frosty  weather.  Should  Mr.  Shea  see 
this,  we  request  him  to  turn  to  p.  82.,  and  see  whether  he  can 
do  any  thing  for  us ;  we  should  like  to  hear  from  him,  as  we 
do  from  our  Brussels  correspondent,  every  two  months. 

Slate  Troughs^  instead  of  pots  or  boxes,  or  made  water-tight 
for  cisterns,  have  been  contrived  by  Wm.  Atkinson,  Esq., 
one  of  our  most  scientific  horticultural  architects,  and  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  John  Walmsley,  slate  merchant  of  Belvedere 
Road,  Waterloo  Bridge.  They  cost  2s.  2d.  p6r  superficial 
foot,  and  may  be  made  of  any  length  not  exceeding  five  feet. 
They  are  very  durable,  and  may  or  may  not  be  painted. 
We  have  lately  seen  slate  boxes  in  the  garden  of  Wm^  Strut, 
Esq.,  at  Derby,  put  together  without  screws  in  a  very  pecu- 
liar manner,  and  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Mackintosh's  orange- 
tub  (VoL  I.  p.  140.)  manufactured  of  the  same  material.  For 
dividing  and  partitioning  off*  spaces  in  bark  beds  for  creepers 

and  other  purposes,  slates 
may  also  be  advantageously 
applied. 

Blocks  of  Stone  {Jig.  121.) 
are  built  into  the  garden  walb 
of  G.  Crr^ory,  Esq.,  at  Remp- 
stone,  in  Nottinghamshire,  to 
which  by  pins  (Jig.  128.)  the 
rafters  of  temporary  forcing- 
houses  are  attached.  Along  the  front  border,  a  row  of  stone 
or  iron  posts,  not  rising 

higher  than  the  surface,  ^    i^s 

may  be  permanently  fix-rvr-- 
ed,  on  which  a  temporary  ^ 
front  wall  or  plate,  for 
the  lower  ends  of  the 
rafters,  may  be  placed. 
The  garden  walls  for 
this  arrangement  should 
be  fined,  and  the  trees 
and  other  particulars 
suitably  contrived. 

Nuts  are  kept  till  nuts 
ccrnie  again,  by  A.  B. 
Lambert,  Esq.,  in  brown 
earthenwiare  pans,  buried  deep  in  a  dry  part  of  the  garden. 
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Ftan^  gre^bed  an  MtHar  Sioddy  ore  found  bj  GapL  Pctel 
lUinier,  R.  N«,  to  become  more  rmcj^  and  not  inferior  n 
llavoar*  They  grow  Tigoroasly,  fruit  the  second  year,  and 
bear  abundantly.  Some  are  much  altered  in  appearance; 
the  Jargonelk  remains  nearly  green  when  ripe,  and  is  a  moA 
shorter  fruit  than  when  [nroduced  from  a  Pear  or  Qainoe 
stock. 

65*  Notice  of  the  Siberian  Bittertneet^  a  nem  and  valuaUe  Cydtr 
AppU.    By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  RR.&  P.H^  Ac 

Raised  '^from  a  seed  of  the  Golden  Hanrey  Appl^  and 
poUen  of  the  yellow  Siberian  Crab,^  and  we  have  no  doubt 
It  is  what  it  is  said  to  be,  ^^  new  and  ralnaUe."  The  lUlowing 
merits,  however,  are  surely  too  great  for  practical  <:r^edence : 
<<  The  American  bus  wholly  avoids  the  trees.  I  have  fre» 
quently  inserted  grafts  into  stocks,  upon  which  those  insects 
abounded,  and  upon  which  they  had  continued  to  abound; 
but  I  never  saw  more  than  one  instance  in  which  they  wer6 
found  upon  the  graft,  and  then  it  was  just  above  its  juncdoo 
with  the  stocky  and  three  days  afterwards  they  had  entirdy 
disappeared."  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  this  statenoent  is 
perfectly  correct  in  regard  to  the  individual  plants  in  ques^ 
tion,  but  to  infer  from  it  that  the  Siberian  bittersweet  is  much, 
or  at  ally  lesfr  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of  the  American  bi^ 
than  any  other  variety  of  apple,  we  think  inconsistent  witn 
experience  in  regard  to  this  insect,  and  we  are  sure  that  to 
leave  such  an  inference  open  to  "be  drawn,  is  calculated  Co  de- 
ceive the  amateur,  and  mirbt  injure  the  practical  ^rden^. 
We  could  produce  cases  of  both  from  papers  of  Mr.  Knight's, 
{e.  g*  the  pine-apple,)  but  we  know  that  a  hint  to  our  excel- 
lent and  much  esteemed  president  will  be  sufficient.  The 
truth  is,  that  without  that  ardour  and  imagination  which  leads 
a  man  to  push  any  bvourite  idea  as  far  as  it  w31  go,  Mr.  Knight 
could  never  have  accomplished  for  horticulture  so  much  a$ 
he  has  done.  It  is  impossible  to  be  often  original  and  rights 
without  being  sometimes  extravagant  and  wrong. 

66*  An  Account  of  two  Varieties  of  the  Mw%go  Fruity  tphich  ripened 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Earl  PotoiSf  at  Walcot  HaU^  in  Shropskin^ 
By  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Sec.  &c. 

<<  I  have  to  address  the  society  upon  the  subject  ot  the 
Mangoes  which  have  lately  been  commmiicated  to  us  by  the 
Earl  of  Powis."  **  I  feel  called  upon  to  acquaint  the  public, 
as  $pieedilv  as  possiUe,.  with  the  reBiUit  of  diis  very  s^aal 
triumph  of  skill  and  perseverance  over  difficulties,  which  have 
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been  hitherto  considered  insurmountable."  ^-  How  we  should 
hsgre  felt  if  two  ripe  Mangoes  had  been  communicated  to  us 
we  can  hardly  tell ;  we  fear  we  should  not  have  been  able  to 
work  our  minds  up  to  the  extraordinary  difficulties  of  their 
culture,  and  could  not  therefore  have  appreciated  the  "very 
signal  triumph  "  of  surmounting  them.  What  the  cares  and 
troubles  of  growing  the  Mangoes  are,  the  secretary  does  not 
inform  us,  unless  indeed  we  can  gather  them  from  Uie  follow* 
ing  passages :  —  "  Two  seedling  plants  were  purchased  from 
Mr.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  in  1818,  and  they  ripened  their 
fruit  in  September  and  October,  1826." — "  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  management  under  which  these  Mangoes  were  ri* 
pened  possesses  much  peculiarity.  The  plants  are  in  pots, 
plunged  in  the  tan-pit  of  a  good  stove,  which  is  maintained  at 
a  temperature  of  from  70**  to  96*^." 

The  tan-pit  of  a  eood  stove,  and  seven  years'  patience>  it 
would  appear,  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  ripen  the  Mango 
from  seedling  plants.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  more  difficulty 
in  ripening  the  Mango  than  in  ripening  the  pine-apple  or  the 
orange ;  more  patience  may  be  required,  but  that  is  all,  and 
even  that  may  be  greatly  diminished  in  fiiture  by  using  grafted 
plants.  Either  we  can  imitate  a  tropical  climate  in  our  hot- 
houses, or  we  cannot ;  if  we  can,  then  we  can  grow  and 
ripen  every  tropical  fruit  without  any  exception  whatever. 
But  it  is  only  lately  that  the  idea  of  growing  any  other  tropi- 
cal fruits  than  the  pine-apple  has  been  thought  of:  if  it  should, 
as  we  hope  it  will,  become  fashionable  to  grow  them,  we 
should  soon  have  all  the  best  fruits  of  the  world  ripened  in 
our  first-rate  gardens.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  a  nobleman  much 
attached  to  horticulture,  and  whose  ingenious  mode  of  heat- 
ing hot-houses  by  hot  water  we  shall  afterwards  notice,  has 
the  merit  of  showing  how  very  easily  this  may  be  done ;  but  it 
would  be  paying  His  Lordship  and  the  public  a  poor  compli- 
ment, to  suppose  that  he.  and  they  approved  of  the  immense 
importance  that  has  been  attached  to  the  circumstance  by  the 
secretary.  Whatever  tends  to  approximate  the  lowest  classes 
of  society  to  those  which  are  above  them,  must  always  be  of 
incomparably  more  public  benefit,  than  any  thing  which  tends 
to  render  the  very  high  still  higher. 

67.  Ah  Account  of  Ten  Varieties  of  Persian  Melons.     By  Mr. 
•    John  Lindley,  F.L.S.  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Garden.   Read 
September  19.  1826. 

Persian  melons  are  distinguished  by  a  thin  and  delicate  skm, 
and  tender,  rich,  and  sweet  juicy  flesh  ;  but  their  cultivation 
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is  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  melons  of  Europe*  They  are 
grown  in  Persia  in  open  fields,  on  beds  richly  manured  with 
pigeon's  dung,  and  irrigated  by  intervening  channels  supplied 
artificially.  The  most  successful  attempt  at  imitating  this  state 
of  things  **  seems  to  be,  to  supply  the  plants  abundantly  with 
water  at  the  roots,  but  to  give  them  as  litde  as  possible  over 
head,  to  combine  copious  ventilation  and  high  temperature, 
by  means  of  frequently  renewed  linings  of  hot  dung ;  and  to  ele- 
vate each  firuit  a  few  mches  above  the  soil,  by  means  of  a  slate 
laid  upon  two  bricks  placed  side  by  side." 

Of  the  sorts  described,  a  few  are  of  doubtful  merit ;  and 
<*  it  has  been  lately  understood  firom  Mr.  Willock,  that  some 
of  the  kinds  now  described  are  winter  melons,  which  require 
keeping  for  some  months  before  they  are  fit  for  table ;  a  dr- 
cumstanoe  with  which  we  were  not  made  acquainted  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  ascertain  which  of  the  varieties  now  about  to  be 
mentioned  are  of  that  description."  It  would  not  be  of  much 
use,  therefore,  to  repeat  the  names  of  fruits  of  which  we  do 
not  even  know  the  season  of  their  ripening. 

The  Horticultural  Society  and  the  public  are  much  iin 
debted  to  Mr.  Willock,  the  British  envoy  at  the  court  of 
Persia)  for  his  unceasing  exertion  in  attempting  to  transfer 
several  of  the  rare  productions  of  that  country  to  England. 

68*  R^ori  on  new  or  remarkable  esculent  Vegetables^  cultivated  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  during  the  Year  termt- 
noting  on  the  Slst  of  March,  1826. 

Co&ve  Tronchida^  Portugal  or  large-ribbed  Borecole,  Choa 
vert  k  larges  cotes,  Fr.j  Brdssica  costata,  var.  Dec.y  introduced 
by  Mr.  Warre  in  1821. — A  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind,  nearly 
two  feet  high,  with  a  loose  open  head,  large  rugose  leaves, 
and  the  costse,  cotes,  or  midribs,  large,  thick,  and  nearly  whiter 
branching  into  veins  of  the  same  colour,  chiefly  cultivated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Braganza.  "  The  ribs  of  the  outer  and 
larger  leaVes,  when  divested  of  the  thin  green  parts  and  well 
boiled,  make  a  good  dish,  somewhat  resembling  sea-kale. 
The  heart  or  middle  of  the  plant  is,  however,  the  best  for 
use ;  it  is  peculiarly  deUcate,  tender,  and  agreeably  flavoured, 
without  any  of  the  coarseness  which  oflen  belongs  to  the  com- 
mon cabbage.  The  plants  are  too  tender  to  endure  the  frosts 
of  our  climate;  they  cannot  therefore  be  cultivated  as  winter 
greens.  The  young  seedlings  should  be  preserved  under 
n*ames  during  winter,  to  be  planted  out  at  the  same  time  as 
cauliflowers  for  an  learly  summer  crop,  and  the  successioD 
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Tnust  be  kept  up  by  spring  and  sammer  sowings.     They  re- 
quire a  well  manured  soil." 

ZkoarfCoime  Tronchida, — A  variety  of  the  above,  eighteen 
inches  high,  and  producing  sprouts.  It  is  conjectured  that 
this  variety  is  distinguished  in  Portugal  by  the  name  of  Mur- 
ctana.  It  seems  to  be  the  plant  alluded  to  in  the  following 
letter ;  but  of  this  we  shall  speak  after  the  plants  our  cor- 
respondent has  sent  us  have  come  to  maturity  :-— 

Sir, 
At  the  request  of  Dr.  Whately .  I  send  you  some  seeds 
of  the  Tranxuda,  which  is  cultivated  precisely  like  our  sum- 
mer cabbage,  and  by  sowing  the  seed  in  the  autumn  they 
come  in  much  about  the  same  time.  I  have  also  forwarded 
you  some  plants  raised  this  spring;  and  indeed,  to  have  a 
succession,  my  gardener  keeps  sowing  throughout  the  summer. 
It  is  an  excellent  vegetable  from  the  first  cutting  to  the  after 
sprouting.  It  requires  a  good  stiff  soil,  and  I  should  advise 
the  seed  to  be  procured  genuine  from  Portugal,  which  mav 
easily  be  done  through  some  wine-merchant's  house,  as  it  is 
apt  to  degenerate  in  this  country.  I  have  grown  it  very 
successfully,  but  found  it  decidedly  better  from  the  original 
seed  Dr.  W.  brought  over  from  Lisbon. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Chediston  Hallj  Halesworthy  Yours  fkithftilly, 

May  16.  1827.  Robert  Baas. 

Vanack  Cabbage,  —  An  old  variety,  which  has  fallen  into 
neglect.  Mr.  Torbron,  gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Bridge- 
water,  at  Ashridge,  in  Hertfordshire,  has  cultivated  it  since 
1776,  and  keeps  no  other  hearting  cabbage  in  his  garden. 
*^  By  timely  sowings  it  is  always  in  season ;  it  makes  excellent 
spring  coleworts,  becomes  a  white-hearted  cabbage  very  early, 
and  pushes  fine  sprouts  fi*om  the  stump  after  the  cabbages  are 
cut  In  quality  it  is  inferior  to  none  of  the  best  cabbages.'* 
Seed  shops. 

Neapolitan  Borecole^  Chou  de  Naples  fris6  nain,  Pr,j  Ca- 
volo  torsolo  ricciuto,  ItaL — Attracts  notice  ^*  more  on  account 
of  its  appearance  than  its  utility,''  and  ^^  not  to  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  our  Scotch  kale." 

Golden  Potato  of  Peru,  P&pas  Amaritlas,  Aborig.  —  When 
dressed,  waxy,  and  of  a  peculiarly  pleasant  flavour;  late,  and 
an  indifferent  bearer. 

Red  Golden  Potato.  —  In  quality  similar  to  the  above. 
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Asparagus  Potato.  —  Tubers  oblong,  slender,  from  seven 
to  eight  inches  long,  brownish  white,  or  inclining  to  pale  red; 
flesh  pale,  firm,  waxy,  and  of  superior  flavour. 

Mouse  Potato.  —  In  Germany  known  as  the  litde  Scotch 
potato.     Dwarf  and  productive. 

PinC'^Apple  or  Cone  Potato.  —  Tubers  somewhat  like  the 
cone  of  a  stone  pine,  after  the  scales  have  expanded  by  heat 

Spanish  Duoarf  Potato.  —  Only  four  inches  high,  hairy 
green  leaves,  a  moderate  bearer,  and  late  in  ripening. 

Union  hettuce.  —  '^  An  excellent  summer  cabbage  lettoce, 
hearting  well,  of  a  good  size,  and  remaining  long^  without 
running  to  seed."     Seed-shops. 

Blachseedei  Gatte  (or  Gau)  Lettuce.  —  The  smallest  of 
all  cabbage  lettuces,  except  the  tennis-ball.  It  has  black  seeds, 
and  is  of  French  origin. 

Ice  hettuce  of  the  United  States.  —  Comes  into  use  with  the 
white  Silesian,  which  it  resembles. 

Proliferous  Leek.  —  Curious ;  the  common  leek  viviparous. 

Flanders  Spinach.  —  "  Far  superior  to  the  prickly  or  com- 
mon winter  spinach."  ^^  Equally  hardy,  perhaps  hardier." 
The  seeds,  destitute  of  prickles,  are  sold  by  the  French  and 
Dutch  seedsmen,  and  may  be  had  from  the  principal  British 
seed-dealers.     Worth  having. 

New  Zealand  Spinach^  Tetragonia  expdnsa.  —  Coming  into 
general  use  as  a  summer  spinach.  The  seeds  are  now  commoo 
m  the  seed-shops. 

Sea  Beetf  Beta  maridma.  —  The  leaves  an  excellent  substi- 
tute £>r  spinach.  The  plants  are  perennial,  and  in  a  good  soil 
will  supply  leaves  for  many  years,  from  the  middle  of  Apiil 
till  the  plants  begin  to  run,  and  through  the  whole  summer 
and  autumn,  by  cutting  off  the  flowering  stems  as  they  arise. 
Readily  increased  by  seeds,  and  also  by  dividing  the  roots. 
The  Irish  variety  of  this  plant  difiers  a  litde  from  the  English 
variety. 

A  correspondent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doncaster  informs 
us,  that  he  sows  the  common  green  beet  three  dmes  a  year, 
exactly  in  th^  same  wav  as  he  does  spinach,  and  has  a  perpe- 
tual supply  of  an  excellent  substitute  for  that  vegetable.  By 
cutting  the  leaves  when  quite  young,  they  are  as  tender,  even 
during  the  hottest  period  of  summer,  as  those  of  the  common 
spinach  are  in  spring  and  autumn.  A  perennial  spinach, 
however,  whether  from  the  Beta  maridma,  or  Chenopodium 
B6nus  Henricus,  is  very  desirable  in  every  garden,  as  a 
resource  in  case  of  neglect  or  accident,  and  because  the  plants, 
being  in  perpetual  maturity,  and  abundantly  furnished  with 
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proper  sap,  are,  as  it  were,  ever  on  the  alert  to  take  advan- 
tage  of  any  circumstances  favourable  to  ve^netation. 

German  Rampion,  our  Tree  Primrose,  CEn6thera  [CHnos^ 
wine,  and  thera^  a  wild  beast,  a  huntsman ;  the  ancients  said 
the  roots  had  the  smell  of  wine,  and,  given  in  drink,  would 
calm  the  most  fei*ocious  animal,  or  allay  intoxication  ;  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  our  CEn6thera  is  the  plant  to  which  Theo- 
phrastus  applied  the  name;)  biennis.  Biennial  CEnothera. — The 
roots  have  a  nutty  flavour,  but  inferior  to  those  of  the  rampion ; 
they  are  used  in  Germany,  and  some  parts  of  France,  stewed, 
and  raw  in  salads,  with  mustard,  oil,  salt,  and  pepper,  like 
common  celery.  According  to  Lippold,  in  the  Verstdndigen 
Gartners  (p.  282.),  it  has  not  been  long  in  use  as  a  culinary 
v^table,  but  deserves  to  be  better  known.  Seed-shops. 
May.     Sandy  soil,  and  shady  situation. 

SmaU  Salad  Lettuces.  —  The  French,  who  pay  exemplary 
attention  to  the  composition  of  salads,  cultivate  the  following 
sorts  in  drills,  and  cut  them  over  for  use  when  in  the  third 
or  fourth  leaf,  as  we  do  cresses  and  mustard.  Spanish  let- 
tuce, endive-leaved  lettuce,  salad  cabbage  lettuce ;  or,  in  the 
French  seed-shops,  laitue  ^pinarde,  laitue  chicor^  and  laitue 
^  couper. 

Golden  Cress.  —  Slower  in  growth,  and  of  a  yellower  green 
than  the  common  cress. 

Garden  Picridiumj  Picridium  vulg^re;  Cichor&ceae. — A 
little  low  thistle  or  dandelion  looking  |dant,  cultivated  in  the 
Italian  gardens  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  salad  lettuces. 

Italian  Com  Salad,  Valerian^Ua  eriocirpa.  —  Milder  in 
flavour,  and  coming  earlier  into  use  than  the  conmion  com 
salad ;  also,  good,  dressed  in  early  spring  as  a  spinach. 

Blistered-leaved  Sorrel,  jRumex  Acetosa,  var.  —  Less  acid 
than  the  common  son*el,  and  more  slow  in  running  to  flower. 

Mountain  Sorrel,  jR6mex  Acetosa,  var.  —  More  acid  than 
the  common  sorrel,  and  rather  later  in  running  to  flower. 

Green  Mountain  Sotrel,  jR6mex  Acet6sa,  var.  —  "  Prefer- 
able to  any  of  the  other  sorrels,  from  the  greater  size  and 
abundance  of  its  leaves,  which  possess  much  acidity." 

SmcUl  Nasturtium,  —  **  For  the  sake  of  the  seed  pods  to 
pickle,  this  kind  is  preferable." 

From  the  foregoing  list,  our  readers  will  find  a  few  things 
worth  ordering  from  their  seedsman ;  not  perhaps  altogether 
on  account  of  their  absolute  value,  but  because  in  every  ex- 
tensive garden  it  is  worth  while  trying  every  variety  of  the 
most  useful  sorts  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  on  the  principle  that 
some  may  be  hit  upon,  peculiarly  and  eminently  suited  to  the 
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particular  circumstances  of  soil,  situation,  and  climate ;  fior  as^ 
under  certain  circumstances,  not  always  easily 'pointed  oot 
beforehand,  some  varieties  degenerate,  so^  under  others,  cer- 
tain varieties  improve. 

Part  v.,  from  which  art  64.  to  68.  are  taken,  ooncludes 
voL  vi.,  and  is  therefore  accompanied  by  a  preface.     In  this  it 
is  stated  that  the  present  volume  ^^  contains  a  large  body  of 
original  horticultural  information ;  such  as  it  may  be  saiRdy 
affirmed  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  publicatioa  of  the 
same  period.     Of  so  great  importance,  indeed,   has  it  been 
esteemed  by  the  public,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  every  foreign  and  domestic  journal,  in 
which  the  subject  of  horticulture  is  noticed,  derives  a  large 
part,  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  the  entire  of  its  interest  from 
extracts  from  these  Transactions."     Without  in  the  slightest 
d^ree  Questioning  the  value  of  the  original  articles  in  the 
Horticultural  Transactions,  which  is  neither  greater  nor  less 
than  that  of  the  original  articles  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine, 
being,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  third  of  the  papers  written 
by  officers  or  servants  of  the  Society,  written  by  the  same  sort 
of  persons,  and,  in  several  cases,  by  the  same  individuals,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  state  the  superior  claims  of  the  Gardener's 
Magazine  in  point  of  ^  importance."     In  the  first  place  the 
quantity  of  original  matter  in  Part  I.  of  the  (2 1 5.)  volume  of  our 
work,  completed  by  the  present  Number,  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  entire  matter  of  the  (6/.)  quarto  volume  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Transactions,  independendy  of  our  original  matter  under 
the  departments  of  Reviews  and   Intelligence.      Secondly, 
though  our  articles  are  not  ornamented  by  coloured  plates, 
or  engravings  fix>m  copper  or  steel,  yet  they  are  illustrated 
by  a  greater  number  of  engravings  from  wood,  sufficiently 
intelligible  for  all  useful  purposes,  than  is  the  present  or  any 
former  volume  of  the  Horticultural  Transactions. 

To  prove  any  superiority  in  the  kind  of  information  is  not 
required ;  the  same  persons,  and  sorts  of  person^,  write  in  both 
works,  and  therefore  we  claim  nothing  more  than  equality- 
But  it  may  be  said  that  some  papers  in  the  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine are  controversial,  and,  though  very  suitable  for  a  maga- 
zine, cannot  be  said  to  record  horticultural  science  like  the 
papers  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions.  We  allow  this, 
but  think  we  may  very  safely  put  against  such  papers  in  the 
Magazine,  the  long  descriptions  of  Chrysanthemums,  Paeonies, 
and  some  other  such  papers,  by  officers  of  the.  Society,  in  the 
Transactions.  Both  these  sorts  of  papers  are  proper  in  their 
respective  works. 
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,  Before  we  enter  into  the  Review  and  the  Intelligence  de» 
partments  of  the  Magazine,  we  $hall  say  a  word  as  to  its 
utility,  simply  considered  as  consisting  of  Original  Commu- 
nications. Here  then  we  have  two  points  which  determine 
the  utility  of  the  Magazine  to  be  incomparablv  greater  than 
that  of  the  Transactions  :  first,  the  cheapness  of  the  work,  by 
which  its  sale  is  so  much  more  extended  that  it  has  already 
readers  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  secondly,  the  controver- 
sial papers  alluded  to,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  correct  or 
improve  the  conduct  or  condition  of  gardeners  or  others  con- 
nected with  gardening.  No  improvement  in  any  art  can  be 
permanent,  or  truly  valuable  to  society,  which  does  not  at  the 
same  time  raise  the  character  and  promote  the  happiness  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  practised.  That  the  Magazine  has  done 
good  in  this  way  will  not  be  denied,  and  that  the  amount  of 
this  good  will  increase  every  year  we  know  enough  of  the 
minds  of  gardeners  to  feel  perfectly  confident  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  good  we  have  already  done,  we  have  only  to 
point  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  which,  by  our  papers  in 
our  first  volume,  we  have  saved  from  a  system  of  extravagance, 
which  would  soon  have  ended  in  its  ruin,  and  for  which  we 
have  received  the  thanks  of  some  of  its  earliest  and  most  valu- 
able members. 

With  respect  to  our  Review  department,  and  our  Miscel- 
laneous Intelligence,  both  are  just  so  much  good  added  to  that 
which  is  already  equal  to  the  Horticultural  Transactions. 

As  to  the  *'  some  journals"  which  derive  almost  "  the  entire 
of  their  interest "  from  extracts  from  the  Horticultural  Trans- 
actions, the  Gardener's  Magazine  of  Germany  and  our 
Magazine  are  the  only  two  journals  in  Europe  in  which  the 
Horticultural  Transactions  are  regularly  reviewed.  In  the 
German  Magazine  the  papers  are  quoted  verbatim  at  length ; 
we  limit  ourselves  to  giving  the  essence,  but  we  have  frequently 
illustrated  this  essence  by  engravings,  which  has  rendered  it  of 
more  value  than  the  original  m  its  unabridged  and  unillustrated 
state.  For  instance,  our  review  of  vol.  vi.  part  iii.  is  illustrated 
by  eleven  engravings,  composed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and 
not  one  of  which  are  given  in  the  original  papers.  We  firmly 
believe  that  in  this  way  our  Magazine  has  given  a  reputation 
to  the  Transactions  which  they  never  had  before,  and  which» 
in  some  cases,  they  do  not  merit.  We  could  refer  to  a  case 
where  a  gentleman  purchased  a  copy  of  part  iii.,  with  a  view 
to  more  completely  understanding  Dr.  Van  Mons's  paper  on 
budding  roses,  which  in  the  original  has  no  engraving,  but  in 
our  abridgment  (p.  192.)  three.     A  succeeding  paper  in  the 
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same  part,  descriptive  of  certain  hot-houses  and  pits  in  the 
Chiswick  garden,  assumes  quite  a  different  feature  in  oar 
pages  (201.  203.),  by  being  illustrated  by  three  engravings, 
from  which  any  workman  might  erect  the  structures  described. 
In  short,  every  reader  who  is  in  possession  of  the  Horticultural 
Transactions,  vol.  vi.,  and  tliis  Magazine,  has  only  to  continue 
the  comparison  which  we  have  begun,  to  be  convinced  of  the 
additional  utility  which  we  have  given  to  the  former  work. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  have  said  so  much  in  our  owa 
favour ;  but  we  are  unwilling  that  the  Horticultural  Soaety 
should  monopolise  everything;  and  having,  in  the  way  we 
have  mentioned,  been  the  means  of  obtaining  for  their  pub- 
lished Transactions  a  degree  of  credit  to  which,  as  compar^ 
with  this  Magazine,  they  are  not  entided,  we  think  it  but  fiiir 
to  restore  them  to  their  natural  level. 

The  number  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  at  the  date  of 
the  pre&ce  to  voLiv.  was  1520;  to  vol.  v.  1815;  to  the  pre- 
sent, vol.  vi.,  2044; — an  immense  power,  which,  however,  being 
at  the  fuU  tide  of  influence,  must  naturally  be  expected  to 
decline. 

After  noticing  the  botanic  expeditions  of  Mr.  James  M*Bae 
to  the  western  coast  of  South  America  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  of  Mr.  David  Douglas  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
North  America,  it  is  stated  "  that  no  further  expedition  is  at 
present  contemplated  by  the  Society.'* 

"  The  garden  continues  to  flourish,  and  improve  in  its 
appearance  in  a  degree  which  cannot  but  be  highly  satisfac- 
tory." The  garden  may  be  highly  satisfactorj'  to  those  who 
know  no  better,  and  therefore  think  themselves  bound  to 
approve  of  what  is  done  by  those  who  ought  to  set  the 
best  example ;  but  ask  the  most  intelligent  nurserymen  and 
gentlemen's  gardeners  their  opinion  of  the  plan  of  the  garden. 
Ask  Messrs.  Knight,  Loddiges,  Malcolm,  Mackay,  Milne, 
and  Sinclair.  For  our  parts,  we  have  always  avowed  our 
opinion  that  the  plan  of  this  warden  was  disgraceiul  to  the 
Society,  and  to  this  countn^ — ^hitherto  so  celebrated  in  respect 
to  design  in  gardening.  Hie  plan  of  a  public  garden,  like 
that  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  ought  not  to  have  been 
fixed  on,  before  publicly  inviting  all  the  gardeners  and  garden- 
artists  of  the  country,  as  suggested  by  our  correspondent, 
**  A  Nurseryman,"  to  communicate  their  ideas  on  the  subject 
But  what  is  called  the  Garden  G>mmittee  were  ambitious  of 
appropriating  to  themselves  the  credit  of  being  garden-designers 
as  well  as  garden-directors,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  deprive 
them  of  what  they  have  merited  in  either  capacity.     So  bad  a 
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plan  could  not  have  been  produced  without  extraordinary  pains 
and  trouble ;  and  no  man,  or  class  of  men,  likes  to  work  hard 
without  being  paid  in  some  way  or  other.  We  have  paid  our 
share  in  kind,  and  should  not  mind  a  second  subscription,  if 
we  thought  it  would  bring  forward  some  one  of  them  to  de- 
fend the  plan,  JEind  point  out  its  superiority  to  what  we  have 
suggested  (p.  359.) ;  but  however  anxious  some  nurserymen 
may  be  to  get  seeds  or  plants  from  the  garden,  we  have  never 
heard  of  one  of  them  who  would  acknowledge  having  had  any 
thinff  to  do  with  its  plan.  All  we  wish  is,  to  pull  it  to  pieces, 
and  lay  out  the  ground  anew ;  but,  if  we  cannot  attain  this, 
we  shall  at  least  prevent  it  from  being  in  any  part  of  the  world 
considered  as  approved  of  by  British  gardeners,  and  save  other 
societies  from  the  misfortune  of  adopting  it  as  a  model. 


Art.  IL  Report  of  the  Garden  Committee  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London  on  the  Formation  and  Progress  of  the  Garden, 
March  31. 1827.  4to.  pp.  16. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  procuring  iruit-bearing  plants, 
in  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  their  nomenclature,  consoli- 
dating their  synonyms,  and  describing  their  varieties.  The 
same  as  to  culinary  vegetables.  **  Additions,  wherever 
possible,  have  been  made  to  the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs, 
not  only  by  the  acquisition  of  species  and  varieties  not  before 
in  the  garden,  but  by  the  acclimatising  of  plants  hitherto  con- 
sidered too  tender  or  valuable  to  be  risked  to  exposure.'' 
(p.  381.) 

A  catalogue  of  the  fruit-trees  in  the  garden  has  been  pub- 
lished (see  p.  208.).  "  It  is  now  proposed  to  commence  the 
preparation  for  the  press,  of  a  similar  catalogue  of  the  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  arboretum,  which  will  probably  be 
completed  after  the  close  of  the  ensuing  summer.  The 
catalogue  of  esculent  vegetables  is  also  in  a  state  of  forward- 
ness, and  will  be  published  as  soon  as  shall  be  found  practicable." 
We  trust  these  catalogues  will  prove  something  better  than 
the  one  on  firuit-trees  (p.208.),  which  is  really  unworthy  of  the 
Society.  Nothing  can  be  easier  or  more  useful  than  an 
arrangement  founded  on  affinity,  adopting,  as  a  principle  of 
affinity,  either  the  uses  to  which  the  culinary  vegetables  are 
applicable,  their  affinities  in  regard  to  culture,  or  their  natural 
affinities.  As  to  the  trees,  the  natural  system  is  alone  appli- 
cable to  them ;  it  is  applicable  also  to  the  iruits,  and  possibly, 
for  we  have  not  considered  the  thing  in  detail,  it  maybe 
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applicable  to  the  culinary  vegetables.  At  all  cTents,  let  u 
have  no  more  ABC  arrangements ;  or,  if  we  have,  let  a 
sufficient  reason,  or  a  reason  open  to  argument,  be  given. 
We  make  these  remarks  with  a  view  to  the  credit  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and  of  the  times  and  the  country  m 
which  we  live. 

The  garden  has  received  various  additions  from  corre- 
spondents in  every  part  of  the  world ;  among  others,  Camellfia 
reticulata,  a  superb  species,  with  large  reticulate  petals,  from 
China ;  Azalea  indica  phoenicea,  a  new  splendid  variety  with 
purple  flowers,  from  the  same  country. 

^^  But  the  greatest  accession  to  the  garden,  consists  of 
hardy  North-west  American  plants  from  Columbia,  by  Mr. 
David  Douglas."  Among  these  are  the  following  very  rare 
species :  Gaulth6ria  ShiUon^  Ribes  sanguineum,  and  some 
other  species,  Arbutus  tomentosa  and  /aurifolia,  £iibus  spec- 
tabilis,  BerbSris  ^quifolium  and  nervosa.     Most  of  these  are 

ferns  of  the  first  rarity.  ^  Many  valuable  herbaceous  plants 
ave  also  been  received  from  the  same  quarter."  We  hope 
Mr.  Prince,  our  old  friend  Mr.  Cleghom,  or  Mr.  Hogg,  of 
New  York,  will  present  us  with  some  of  them ;  and  we  should 
not  be  sorry  if  Mr.  Prince  would  add  a  male  plant  of  Madura, 
which  propagates  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  as  fast  as  sea-kale. 

^^  Numerous  and  important  presents  have  been  made  to  the 
friends  of  the  Society  in  all  countries;"  7120  articles  within 
the  year.  Distributed  during  the  year,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Garden  Committee,  4048  articles,  independently  of  '*  the 
supplies  of  cuttings,  crafts,  plants,  and  seeds,  which  are  from 
time  to  time  sent  to  the  house  of  the  Society,  for  the  use  of 
the  members  generally,  who  may  apply  for  the  same."  These 
articles  consist  of  whatever  is  in  sufficient  abundance  in  the 
garden,  or  likely  to  be  of  use  or  interest 

Visitors  to  the  garden  last  year,  4740;  the  year  before, 
4706  :  a  satis&ctory  proof  of  the  steadiness  of  horticultural 
feeling  in  the  public. 

The  number  of  labourers  (gardeners),  and  clerks,  in  the 
girden  have  been  diminished,  in  order  to  reduce  the  expense. 
The  number  of  annual  subscribers  to  the  garden  ^*  has  mate- 
riallv  increased,"  partly  by  the  election  of  *^  new  fellows,  and 
partly  by  some  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  Socie^  previously 
to  the  formation  of  the  garden,  having  concurred  in  the  an- 
nual payment." 

Appendix^  No.  1.  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  sale  of 
Fruit  and  Vegetables  from  the  Garden  of  the.  Societv;  the 
essence  of  which  is,  —  Send  or  call  in  Regent  Street  the  day 
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before  you  wish  to  receive  them.  —  App.  2.  List  of  Sub- 
scribers to  the  formation  of  the  Garden,  since  April,  1826 ; 
the  number  40,  and  amount  nearly  500/.  —  App.  3.  Regu- 
lations as  to  the  privileges  acquired  by  subscriptions  to  the 
Garden.  These  we  shall  insert,  in  order  to  give  the  garden 
every  chance,  notwithstanding  our  entire  opposition  to  its 
plan,  and  determination  to  use  every  fair  means  to  expose  its 
defects  to  the  contemporary  world,  and  to  posterity. 

**  1.  Subscribers  of  one  guinea  annually  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Garden  (or  those  who  have  compounded  for  the  same),  are  entitled  to 
make  application  to  the  Garden  Committee  for  cuttings  of  fruit-trees, 
plants  of  strawberries,  seeds  of  new  esculents,  and  such  ornamental  plants 
as  can  be  propagated  for  general  distribution. 

"N.B.  The  annual  subscriptions  of  all  the  fellows  elected  ance  the  1st 
of  Nfay,  1822,  includes  the  above  subscription  of  one  guinea  to  the  Garden. 
The  payment  of  the  subscription  is  voluntary  with  the  Fellows  elected  - 
prior  to  that  date. 

*'  2.  Subscribers  of  10/.  or  upwards  to  the  formation  of  the  Garden,  are 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  the  foregoing,  with  the  additional  power 
of  issuing  tickets  for  the  admission  of  visitors  to  the  Garden. 

*'  5.  Subscribers  both  of  10/.  or  upwards  to  the  formation  of  the  Garden, 
and  also  of  one  guinea  annually  to  its  maintenance,  have  all  the  above  privi- ' 
leges,  with  the  right,  in  addition,  of  making  application  to  the  Garden 
Committee  for  all  such  plants  as  cannot  be  propagated  for  general  distri- 
bution. 

*'  4.  Members  who  contribute  plants  or  seeds  to  the  Garden,  without 
being  subscribers,  have  also  a  rignt  of  making  application  to  the  Garden 
Committee,  who,  in  such  cases,  judge  of  their  claim  by  the  extent  of  their 
contributions.  Contributions  made  by  subscribers,  increase  their  claims  on 
the  Committee,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  donations. 

"  G^  It  is  particularly  necessary  to  observe,  that  no  applications  can  be 
laid  before  the  Garden  Committee,  in  which  the  objects  desired  are  not 
clearly  and  specifically  mentioned.  This  regulation  will  hereafter  be  more 
positively  enforced,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  the  catalogue  of 
fruits  in  the  Garden,  and  of  the  various  Reports  that  have  from  time  to 
time  been  printed  in  the  Transactions." 

App.  4.  Garden  Committee :  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  Pres., 
£.  Barnard,  Esq.,  J.  Elliot,  Elsq.,  R.  H.  Jenkison,  Esq., 
Mr.  G.  Loddiges,  J.  Sabine,  Esq.,  Alexander  Comte  de 
Vandes,  Mr.  H.  Ronalds,  Mr.  S.  Brooks. 

The  following  Reports  respecting  the  Garden  have  been 
previously  published :  for  1828,  with  a  plan,  5s. ;  1824, 2s.  6d.; 
1825,  25.  6d.;  1826,  with  a  plan  of  the  arboretum,  5s. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  better  pleased  with  this  Report  than  . 
with  any  of  the  preceding  ones.  It  is  free  from  the  lists  of  rules 
and  regulations  (Vol.  I.  p.  814.)  which  have  given  so  much 
offence ;  and  though  the  absurdity  is  still  retamed  of  calhng  ' 
the  workmen   in  the  garden,   labourers,  (as  if  thev  did  not 
become  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  gardeners  till  aner  bein^ 
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in  the  Chiswick  Garden,)  while  one  of  the  garden  regohitioiis 
(reg.  2.  Vol.  I.  p.  814*.)  is,  that  no  persons  can  be  admitted  to 
work  there,  who  have  not  previously  been  ^*  educated  as 
gardeners;"  yet  we  are  not  a^ain  informed  that  ^  the  com- 
uiittee  have  again  to  repeat,  what  they  have  once  before  ob- 
served, that  if  the  plan  of  the  garden  were  again  to  be  arranged, 
the  present  would  probably  be  adopted  by  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  its  details;"  that  is  to  say,  by  those  who  made 
it,  and  those  who  work  in  it  Had  the  plan  been  generally 
satisfactory,  the  idea  of  making  such  an  observation  would 
never  have  occurred. 


Art.  III.  Verhandlungen  dcs  Vereins,  Sfc>  Transactions  of  the 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Gardening  in  the  Prussian  States- 
PartL 

(Continued  from  Vol.  I.  p.  512.) 

A  PRESSURE  of  other  matter,  and  particularly  our  protracted 
review  of  Slaney  on  Rural  Expenditttre^  has  prevented  us 
from  going  on  regularly  with  this  work,  which  will  in  iuture 
occupy  a  part  of  every  Number. 

27.  Proposal  of  Dr.  Crantz  for  the  general  Ctdture  of  Berry-bear' 
ing  Treesy  and  Apple  Treesy  voith  an  Account  of  some  Experiments 
made  tmth  their  Fruit  in  respect  to  their  (fording  Spirituous 
Liquors, 

28.  Opinion  of  the  Committee  on  these  Proposals. 

The  berry-bearing  fruits  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Crantz  are 
the  cherry,  gean,  and.  the  different  species  of  ^rbus ;  these 
and  different  species  of  primus  he  would  plant  in  all  such 
situations  as  would  not  produce  productive  apple  trees ;  the 
letter  he  would  plant  in  all  good  soils. 

Six  experiments  are  related,  showing  the  comparative 
quantities  of  spirit  obtained  from  apples,  cherries,  morbus 
various  species,  malt,  and  potatoes ;  from  which  the  Committee 
conclude,  that  it  can  never  be  worth  while  to  grow  either 
berries  or  apples  with  a  view  to  the  distillation  of  spirit,  but 
that  potatoes  may  be  very  profitably  grown  for  that  purpose, 
and  oflen  more  so  than  com ;  and  that  the  principal  drink  to 
which  apples  are  applicable  is  cider. 

29.  On  the  Classification  of  Fruits.  By  Mr.  Counsellor  Burckhardt. 

When  it  is  considered  that  tlie  fruits  of  no  two  seedling 
fruit-bearing  trees  ever  were,  or  ever  will  be,  exacdy  alike; 
and  that  new  sorts  raised  from  seed  are  continually  being 
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introduced  into  culture,  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  England,  the 
difficulties  of  this  subject  may  easily  be  conceived.  It  is  easy 
to  class,  or  throw  into  groups,  any  given  number  of  apples  or 
pears ;  but,  having  done  this, .  to  take  any  one  sort  from  the 
group,  and  to  be  able  to  recognise  it  under  any  circumstances 
in  which  it  may  be  found  in  a  firuit-room  or  orchard,  is  a 
matter  of  such  difficulty,  that  we  have  little  hesitation  in 
stating  it  to  be  impracticable.  Fruits  of  any  one  particular 
variety  of  apple,  for  example,  are  liable  to  so  many  variations 
in  size,  colour,  shape,  flavour,  time  of  ripening,  and  of  keeping, 
from  circumstances  of  culture,  situation,  and  season,  that 
if  any  one  of  these  properties  were  to  be  taken  as  a  foundation 
for  classification,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  number  of  sorts 
that  might  be  produced  firom  a  single  tree.  To  know  or  de- 
scribe any  one  varie^,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  fruit  in  all  its  different  stages,  but  with  the 
tree  in  all  its  different  states  of  growth,  from  budding  to  set- 
ting the  fruit,  and  from  infancy  to  maturity.  In  fact,  to  know 
any  one  fruit,  it  is  necessary  to  know  aU  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  and  the  tree  on  which  it  grows.  That  it  is 
practicable  to  model,  figure,  and  describe  a  number  of  fruits 
that  have  strongly  marked  characters,  so  as  they  may  be 
known  by  those  who  have  never  seen  the  originals,  we  be- 
lieve; but,  that  with  the  greater  number  of  sorts  this  is 
impossible,  we  are  firmly  persuaded.  All  that  can  be  done, 
and  indeed  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  science 
and  utility,  is  to  bring  all  the  sorts,  or  reputed  sorts,  of  a 
countiT  together  in  one  garden,  examine  there  the  trees  and 
their  fruits  in  every  stage  of  their  growth  and  keeping,  de- 
termine what  is  distinct  and  valuable,  and  issue  the  best  sorts 
to  the  nurserymen. 

The  two  most  scientific  German  writers  on  the  classification 
of  fruits,  are  Manger  {Afileit.  zu  e.  Systemat.  PomoL)  and  Diel. 
The  first  tBkesJbrm  as  the  foundation  of  his  arrangement;  the 
second  takes,  jointly,  the  qualitj/  of  the  fruit  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  tree.  DiePs  system  is,  in  our  opinion,  decidedly 
the  best ;  in  short,  it  is  in  pomology  what  the  natural  system 
is  in  botany. 

30.  An  Opinion  on  the  foregoing  Treatise.    By  Mr.  Schulz,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Roya]  Garden  at  Sans-Souci. 

Mr.  Schuiz  gives  the  preference  to  the  system  of  Manger, 
which,  he  says,  has  prevailed  in  all  the  Prussian  States  for  the 
last  forty  years,  and  which  he  has  adopted  in  an  extensive 
correspondence  for  thirty-three  years.     The  "  Pomologist" 
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and  **  Drupologist "  he  reconiinends  to  follow  Qaintinye,  Dd- 
hamel,  and  Manger,  as  botanists  follow  Linnaeus.  These  two 
papers,  and  the  works  of  Manger,  Diel,  and  Sickler,  deserve 
to  be  well  considered  by  the  Garden  Committee  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  before  they  fix  on  the  classification  and 
nomenclature  of  the  hardy  fruits.  But  it  is  superfluous  to 
make  such  a  suggestion  as  this  to  Mr.  Sabine,  who  is  devoted 
to  the  subject,  and  who  will  have  every  possible  assistance. 
However  unfortunate  the  Society  may  have  been  as  to  the 
plan  of  its  Garden,  we  hardly  think  it  possible  that  it  could 
have  met  with  a  Secretary  so  competent  to  describe  its  pro- 
ductions, and  so  active  and  energetic  in  every  thing  respecting 
its  details. 

51.  Extract  Jrom  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  at  their  Meeting 

on  the  1st  of  June,  1823. 

The  titles  of  some  papers  which  were  read  are  given,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  elected  for  the  ensuing  year ;  as  the 
committees  of  culinary  vegetables,  of  fruits,  of  flowers,  of 
forcing  and  of  hot-house  culture,  and  of  pictorial  {bildende) 
gardening. 

52.  Notice  of  a  Palm,  Chama^rops  h&milis,  in  the  Botanic  Garden 

of  Berlin.    By  Mr.  Otto,  Inspector  of  the  Garden. 

This  species  of  fan  palm  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe; 
and  the  individual  at  Berlin,  is  supposed  to  have  been  brou^t 
from  Holland  upwards  of  171  years  ago.  After  having  been 
many  years  in  a  tub,  and  exposed  to  the  open  air  during 
every  summer,  it  was,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  planted 
in  the  floor  of  a  hot-house,  by  Mr.  Otto,  and  has  since  ripened 
firuit,  from  which  plants  have  been  raised,  and  which  are  still 
in  the  garden.  Its  height  is  18  feet,  which  may  be  considered 
extraordinaiy,  as,  in  its  native  situations  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, it  forms  a  bush  seldom  higher  than  two  feet.  But  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  this  palm  is, 
that  it  was  the  subject  of  the  experiment  cited  by  Linnsus,  as 
a  proof  of  the  sexual  system  of  botany.  In  this  experiment 
the  palm  is  said  to  be  the  Phoe'iiix  dactylifera,  but  this  mistake 
was  corrected  by  Peter  Collinson,  who  travelled  in  Germany 
during  the  seven  years'  war ;  and  when  he  was  in  Berlin,  and 
saw  the  palm,  wrote  the  true  name  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
stuck  it  in  the  tree. 

38.  On  some  Species  of  Cinerdria.    By  Mr.  P.  C.  Bouch^  Com- 
mercial Gardener  in  Berlin. 

C.  lan^ta,  cru^nta,  and  hybrida  are  described,  and  direc- 
tions given  for  growing  them  in  leaf  mould  with  a  little  sand, 
and  increasing  3iem  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 
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S4.     On  two  different  Sorts  of  Cahhage  Lettuce,    By  Mr.  H.  L. 
Matnieu,  Commercial  Gardener  in  Berlin. 

The  Perpignan  and  Montre  are  the  sorts  recommended ;  the 
first  as  durable,  the  latter  as  early. 

S5.  On  the  Culture  qfNicoti&asL  (now  Petiinia^  nyctaginifl6ra. 
By  Mr.  Otto,  Inspector  of  the  Botanic  Garaen  at  Berlin. 

This  handsome  white-fiowering  annual  tobacco  is  not 
unfirequent  in  the  gardens  about  London,  to  which  it  was 
introduced  from  America  a  few  years  ago. 

S6.  Meeting  of  June  22. 1823. 
Before  a  venr  numerous  assemblage,  some  fruits  and  flowers 
were  presented,  and  the  director,  president,  vice-president, 
general  secretary  (Mr.  Otto),  treasurer,  and  ordinary  secretary, 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

37-  Discourse  of  the  Director^  on  the  foregoing  occasion. 
Considerable  benefits  are  anticipated  from  the  Society.     A 
number  of  corresponding  members  elected. 

88.  Prizes  proposed  to  he  given  hy  the  Society,  for  the  Year  1824- 
1  •  Deciduous  trees  for  sandy  soils,  50  dol.  2.  Construction 

of  forcing-houses,   100  doL     3.  Security  from  frost,  50  dol. 

4.  The  handsomest  ornamental  plants  and  their  culture,  60  dol* 
An  Appendix  to  Part  I.  contains  a  list  of  the  Members  of 

the  Society;    viz.   patron,   the  King;  native  honorary,  5; 

foreign  honorary,  63 ;  paving  members,  native,  234 ;  foreign, 

243 ;  corresponding  members,  26 ;  total,  571. 


Art.  IV.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardetiing,  Agriculture,  Botany^ 
Rural  Architecture,  Sfc*  published  since  April  last,  with  some 
Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

In  printing  the  botanical  names  in  the  following  catalogue,  and  through- 
out this  and  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  Number,  we  haye  made  the 
following  improyements :  — 

1.  We  haye  accented  all  the  scientific  names,  both  of  plants  and  of 
classes  and  orders,  natural  or  artificial. 

2.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  affix  something  like  meaning  to  the  scientific 
names,  we  haye  distinguished  each  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  three  following 
classes:  1st,  those  composed  of  Greek  or  Latin  words;  2d,  those  named  after 
men;  5d,  those  adopted  from  the  botany  of  antiquity,  or  to  be  found  in 
a  classical  dictionary  (say  Lempriere's);  and  4th,  those  adopted  firom  the 
aboriginal  names,  or  doubtful.  Names  of  the  first  class,  whetner  generic  or 
specific,  will  be  found  in  one  kind  of  type,  as  Clerod^ndnim  and  m^dia ; 
names  of  the  second  class,  or  in  memory  of  men,  will  be  found  to  haye 
the  letters  added  to  the  name  in  a  difierent  type  from  those  composing  the 
original  word,  as  B&nkssa  and  Lamberts^na;  classical  names  are  distin- 
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gu»hed  byhaving  the  first  letter  in  a  difierent  type  from  the  rest  of  ^ 
word,  as  Pfnus  and  f7inif61ia;  and  aboriginal  or  aoubtful  namiies^  geBoic 
or  specific,  are  wholly  in  a  diflSerent  type  from  that  of  the  words  »hidi 
precede  or  follow  them,  as  Araucdria  and  AUdga.  The  mdwwaofit  of  tlv 
plan  is,  that  all  those  words  not  dbtinguished  by  some  YanatioD  in  the 
1^7)6,  may  be  found  in  a  Greek  or  Latin  dictionary,  either  single,  as  Hvpo- 
«ites,  or  in  their  compounds,  as  rhodon,  a  rose,  and  dendron,  a  tree;  sad 
as  to  the  other  words,  if  much  is  not  gained  by  knowing  that  tbey  are  du- 
sical,  aboriginal,  or  commemorative,  at  least  mystery  is  remoTed,  aad  s 
certain  degree  of  interest  communicated. 

5.  When  we  have  given  English  specific  names,  we  have  cdwajs  Httrfy 
translated  the  scientific  ones ;  but,  as  it  is  frequently  convenient  to  add  to 
the  literal  Enelish  some  word  or  words  descnptive  of  the  plant,  we  buie 
distinguished  these  additions  by  a  difierent  type,  as  Salvia  coccfnea»  scaikt- 
JloMfered  Safe;  rrw  foetidisaraa,  most  fetid  Gladwin  Iris.  The  adfia- 
tage  of  this  improvement  is  that  it  will  teach  gardeners  and  other  retden 
to  seek  for  meaning  in  all  specific  names :  which  names,  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent Englished,  or  rather  followed  by  English  names,  in  the  botanica/  cata- 
logues, are  for  the  greater  part  of  no  use  to  those  who  have  not  sone 
knowledffe  of  Latin.  Another  advantage  is,  that  some  knowledge  n  ob- 
tained of  the  meaning  of  Latin  words  of  constant  use  in  botanical  works. 

We  have  adopted  these  three  improvements  in  our  HoriwLs  JSriidnmcia^ 
with  the  additional  one  of  giving  the  derivations  of  the  composed  names; 
and  we  would  ask  Dr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Lindley,  and  the  other  editors  or  au- 
thors of  our  botanical  periodicals,  whether  it  would  not  contribute  to  the 
more  general  difiusion  of  a  taste  for,  and  knowledge  of,  botany,  if  they  wen 
to  adopt  the  same  improvements  in  naming  and  describing  the  plants  they 
figure.  We  are  auite  certain  there  is  not  a  tythe  of  their  readers  who 
would  not  be  benented  by  such  an  improvement ;  the  spirit  of  the  age  in- 
deed requires  it,  and  therefore  we  trust  they  will  listen  to  our  suggestioo, 
and  adopt  it ;  or,  if  they  disapprove  of  it,  assign  their  reasons. 

We  have  noticed,  on  the  cover  of  a  preceding  Number,  the  wishes  of  soiae 
readers  that  we  should  give  the  English  names  of  the  plants  we  enumerate, 
as  well  as  their  scientific  names.  But  by  hr  the  greater  number  o€  plants 
have  no  English  names,  and  the  popular  names  of  plants  are  so  uncertain 
in  their  application,  that  the  purposes  of  science,  and  the  spread  of  a  taste 
for  plants,  would  be  served  by  dropping  many  of  the  common  English 
names  altogether,  and  adopting  into  the  language  the  scientific  names. 
This  result  will  unquestionably  sooner  or  later  take  place  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  but  whether  it  does  or  not,  we  shall  in  the  mean  time  give  Bog- 
lish  names  to  all  plants  that  have  them ;  and,  by  accenting  the  scientific 
names,  those  who  feel  a  diffidence  in  pronouncing  them  will  have  that 
impediment  removed. 

British. 

Curtiit  Botanical  Masasdne,  or  Flower  Garden  ditplayed;  New  Seri»- 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker.  In  8vo.  No.  V.  3*.  6rf.  coloured ;  3*.  plain. 

No.  r.  for  May,  contains 
2734  to  2740. — Irodolcea  SecheUdrum,  Double  or  Seychelles-/s^<i  Co- 
coa Nut ;  Pilmse.  A  beautiful  palm,  rising  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet,  in 
the  Isle  Praslin,  or  Isle  des  Palmiers,  one  of  the  Seychelles  islands  to  the 
north-east  of  Madagascar.  This  palm  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  least  per- 
fectly known,  and  yet  the  most  extensively  celebrated.  Until  the  discoveiy 
of  the  only  spot  in  the  world  where  the  nuts  grew,  in  the  year  1745,  they 
were  solely  known  from  having  been  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
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0^  in  the  lodmi  ocean,  and  near  the  Maldives  islands.  The  nut  only 
was  found  floating,  and  the  Malaj  and  Chinese  sailors  used  to  affirm  that 
it  was  borne  upon  a  tree  deep  under  water,  which  was  similar  to  a  cocoa- 
nut  tree,  and  was  visible  in  placid  bays,  upon  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  &c. 

A  new  leaf  is  formed  upon  the  tree  annuallv,  and,  on  falling  away  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  it  leaves  a  scar  or  ring :  by  these  it  is  estimated,  tnat  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  are  required  before  the  tree  attains  its  full 
developement.  The  foliage  is  largest  and  roost  beautiful  in  young  plants. 
The  new  leaf  is  always  formed  in  the  centre,  and  it  shoots  out  perpen- 
dicularly, folded  close  like  a  fan  from  the  top,  to  the  length  of  ten  feet 
or  more.  In  this  state  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  is  employed  for 
making  hats  and  bonnets ;  afterwards  it  expands  itself  in  all  its  beauty,  and 
becomes  green.  There  is  a  space  of  about  four  inches  between  the  rings  on 
the  trunk.  A  Coco  de  Mer,  planted  on  M.  de  Quincy's  estate,  on  the  Isle 
Mak^,  is  thirteen  feet  and  a  naif  high,  has  thirty-nine  marks  or  rings,  and 
was  planted  forty  years  ago.  It  is  a  female  plant ;  but  there  being  no  male 
plant  in  the  island,  the  fruit  never  comes  to  maturity. 

The  crown  of  the  trunk,  in  the  midst  of  the  leaves,  is  called  the  cabbage, 
and  is  eaten  like  that  of  the  true  cabbage  palm  (Ar^ca  olericea) ;  but  it  is 
less  delicate,  and  slightly  bitter ;  it  is  often  preserved  in  vineear. 

The  trunk  itself,  dler  being  split  and  cleared  of  its  soft  and  fibrous  part 
within,  serves  to  make  water-troughs,  as  well  as  palisades  for  surrounding 
houses  and  gardens. 

The  foliage  is  employed  to  thatch  the  roofs  of  houses  and  sheds,  and 
even  for  the  walls.  With  a  hundred  leaves,  a  conmiodious  dwelling  may 
be  constructed,  including  even  the  partitions  of  the  apartments,  the  doors, 
and  windows.  In  the  Isle  Praslin  most  of  the  cabins  and  warehouses  are 
thus  made.  The  down  which  is  attached  to  the  young  leaves  serves  for  fill- 
ins  mattresses  and  pillows. 

1  he  ribs  of  the  leaves  and  fibres  of  the  petiole  constitute  baskets  and 
brooms.  The  young  foliage,  as  before  mentioned,  affords  an  excellent 
material  for  hats.  For  this  purpose  the  unexpanded  leaves  only  are  taken, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  cut  mto  longitudinal  strips,  two  or  three  lines  in 
breadth,  which  are  then  plaited ;  and  scarcely  any  other  covering  for  the 
head  is  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Seychelles. 

Cut  of  the  nut  are  made  vessels  of  mfierent  forms  and  uses.  When 
preserved  whole,  and  perforated  in  one  or  two  places,  the  shell  serves  to 
carry  water,  and  two  of  them  are  suspended  from  opposite  ends  of  a  stick. 
Some  of  these  nuts  hold  six  or  eight  pints.  If  diviaed  in  two,  between 
the  lobes,  each  portion  serves,  according  to  the  size  and  shape,  for  plates 
and  dishes,  or  drinking  cups;  these  being  valuable  from  their  great 
strength  and  durability :  so  tnat  this  kind  of  utensil,  in  the  Seychelles  is- 
lands, bears  the  name  of  vaisselle  de  I'Isle  Praslin.  And  such  is  the  estim- 
ation in  which  these  nuts  are  held  by  the  negroes  and  poor  people  of 
other  islands,  that  the  sailors  always  try  to  obtain  and  make  them  part  of 
the  cargo  of  their  vessel.  Amongst  other  articles,  shaving  dishes,  black, 
beautifully  polished,  set  in  silver,  and  carved,  are  made  from  them. 

Sol4num  [solariy  to  comfort  ?)  Quit^nse  (belonging  to  Quito  in  Peru), 
Angular-leaved  downy  Quito  Solanum ;  Solanacess.  "  The  noblest  roecies 
of  the  genus  we  are  acquainted  with.'*  It  grew  in  the  open  garden  of 
R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Bury  Hill,  Surrey,  in  the  summer  of  1826,  to  the  hei^t 
of  five  or  six  feet ;  and  with  its  large  noble  leaves  of  a  deep  green  with  pur- 
ple veins,  large  white  flowers,  and  thick  and  beautiful  purple  down,  which 
clothes  its  racemes,  calyx,  and  the  under  side  of  its  young  foliage,  exhibits 
a  truly  handsome^appearance.  A  most  valuable  addition  to  our  half-hardy 
annuals,  and  well  worth  having. 

Vol.  II.  — No.  8.  g  g 
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RbipflfcUfl  grendifl^niSy  Larse-flowered  Rhipsalis ;  (^cti.  RhipstiiB  is  i 
new  genus,  separated  from  CSctus  by  Dr.  Hooker.  This  species  is  saoposed 
to  be  aa  epiphyte.  It  was  introduced  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Kew  by 
Messrs.  Bowie  and  Cunningham,  the  king's  collectors,  in  1816.  The  nlant 
flowered  in  1826,  when  a  (Rawing  was  made  by  a  yery  meritorious  gardeiier 
lad,  Mr.  Duncanson,  which  Mr.  Aiton  has  kindly  lent  to  Dr.  Hooker. 

No,  VI.  for  June,  amtains 
2741  to  2747. —  C&ctus  cochmiUifer  (2pL),  Cochineal-bearing  Injfian 
Fig,  12  and  1,  and  C&cti  OpuntuE.    Almost  arborescent,  growing  nme  feet 
high. 

The  cochineal  insect  (C6ccu8  dicti)  lives  on  this  species  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  in  Mexico  and  Brazil  on  the  C  Twna.  It  is  a  small  insect,  of 
the  order  of  Hymen6ptera,  not  unlike  the  mealy  bug  of  our  gardens.  ^  It 
is  aboriginal  in  Mexico,  and  was  cultivated  for  its  precious  dye,  long  before 
the  conquest  of  that  country."  The  plantations  are  called  nopaleros. 
**  The  proprietor  of  a  nopalery  buys,  in  April  or  May,  the  branches  or  joints 
of  the  Tunas  de  Castilla  (Cactus  T{aia?\  whidi  are  sold  in  the  markets 
of  Oaxaca  at  about  three  francs  a  hundred,  loaded  with  young  cochineals. 
These  are  kept  in  cellars  for  twenty  days,  when  they  are  exposed  to  the 
air,  suspended  under  a  shed.  So  rapid  then  is  the  growth  of  the  insect, 
that  by  Au^st  or  September  the  females  are  big  with  young,  and  ready 
for  the  sowing,  which  is  done  in  small  nests,  made  of  the  fibrous  parts  of 
the  foliage  of  a  Till4ndsta,  called  Paulle.  In  four  months  from  the  lime 
of  sowing  the  harvest  commences.  The  insects  are  brushed  off  with  a 
squirrel's  or  deer's  tail  by  women,  who  sit  during  this  operation  for  whde 
hours  at  one  nopal  plant ;  so  that,  were  it  not  ior  the  extreme  cheapness 
of  labour  in  that  country,  Humboldt  assures  us,  that  the  rearine  of  cochi- 
neal would  prove  an  unprofitable  employment.  After  being  gatnered,  the 
insects  arc  killed  by  boiling  water,  or  by  exposing  them  in  neaps  to  the 
sun,  or  by  means  of  the  vapour  baths  of  the  Mexicans ;  and,  when  dry, 
they  are  fit  for  exportation.  By  the  latter  method,  the  powdery  substance 
is  preserved,  which  increases  the  value  of  the  insects  in  commerce."  The 
living  insect  may  be  seen  in  the  hot-houses  of  Kew  Gardens. 

Cunninghdmta  (by  Mr.  Brown,  to  commemorate  the  merits  of  Mr.  James 
Cunningham,  *'  an  excellent  observer  in  his  time,  by  whom  this  plant  was 
discovered ;  and  in  honour  of  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  the  very  deserriog 
botanist  who  accompanied  Mr.  Oxley  in  his  first  expedition  into  the  inte- 
rior of  New  South  Wales,  and  Captain  King  in  all  his  voyages  of  survey  of 
the  coast  of  New  Holland,")  lanceol&ta,  the  Pinus  lanceol&ta  or  Arattccrja 
lanceol4ta  of  botanists ;  Conifers.  A  tree  of  considerable  size.  Culture  in 
p.  409. — Didnthus  caryoph^Uus,  varieties  of  Picotees  from  Brussels,  by  Mrs. 
Bewicke,  of  Close  House,  near  Newcastle  on  Tyne.— Camellia  Jap6nica 
flore  simplici  albo.  Single  white-flowered  Camellia,  from  seed  of  the  striped 
camellia,  by  Mr.  RoUison  of  Tooting. — Pleuroth&llis  foliosa.  Leafy /nw«*«^ 
Pleurothdllis ;  Orchf  dese.  An  epiphyte  from  J.  T.  Mackay,  Esq.  of  the  Dub- 
lin College  Botanic  Garden ;  native  of  Brazil ;  with  a  delightful  fragrance 
like  that  of  the  cowslip,  and  worthy  of  cultivation  in  every  stove. — Ackoi 
mucron&ta ;  Legumindsas.  A  twig^  shrub  from  New  Holland,  of  the  easiest 
culture. — We  regret  to  see  such  things  as  picotees  and  common  camellias 
figured  in  this  work,  which,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  be  devoted  to  el(^ant 
science  rather  than  floral  amusement. 

Edtvardis  Botanical  Register.    Continued  by  John  Lindley,  Esq.  F.  L  S. 

In  8vo  Numbers.  4s,  coloured. 

No.  CXLVII.for  May^  contains 
10.59  to  1066. —  Euphoria  (fertile ;  from  the  abundance  of  its  fruit)  ver- 
dcill&to,  Whorled'fhwered  Euphoria ;  Sapinddceas.    A  stove  shrub  figured 
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from  the  Cbuwick  Garden.  It  is  nearly  alliedl  to  those  fine  Asiatic  fruits, 
Litchi,  Longan^  and  Rambutan,  but  has  not  fruited  or  been  propagated  in 
this  country. 

Conv61yulus  ochr&ceus,  Ochreous  Bemn  Convolvulus ;  Cbnvolvul&cese. 
A  tender  annual  from  Mr.  Tate's  nursery. — Siegesb^ia  Jorull^nsis,  Jorullo 
Siegesbeckia ;  Compdsitse.  **  An  annual  plant  of  singular  aspect,  found  by 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  on  the  Mexican  volcano  of  JoruUo,  at  the  height 
of  about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  flowering  in  Septeml^. 
With  us  it  is  a  hardy  annual,  flowering  from  June  to  October.  Worth 
having.  —  Fuchsia  c6nica,  Com!caX-4vhed  Fuchsia;  Onagr6rise.  A  hand- 
some green-house  shrub  from  Chile,  not  unlike  F.  ^dlis.  Worth  purchas- 
ing.— Ox&lis  (acid)  cam68a.  Fleshy  Wood4Sorrel ;  Oxalidese.  ''A  curious 
half-hardy  species  of  Oxalis,  native  of  Chile,  whence  living  plants  were 
brought  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1825,  by  Mr.  James  M'Rae.  It 
may  be  readily  preserved  in  a  cold-frame,  where  it  flowers  in  abundance 
from  April  to  September.  The  foliaee  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  sorrel. 
The  whole  plant  is  singularly  fleshy.  —-Tabemsmont&na  coron4ria,  Smgle 
garland-flowered  Tabenisemontana;  Apocyn^  A  beautiful  stove  shrub, 
nearly  allied  to  N^um.  Cuttings  of  the  ripe  wood  root  in  peat  and  sand 
under  a  bell. — Polygonum  (many  kneejoints  |  in  allusion  to  the  stems) 
emargin4tum,  Notch^rtitM  Buckwheat ;  Polygon&e.  A  pretty  and  hardy 
annual,  cultivated  in  China  for  the  sake  of  its  graia^ — Rli6cia  (to  break) 
versicolor,  Changeable-;/{ot0^erf  Rhexia ;  Melastom&ce».  A  beautiful  little 
hardy  green-house  plant,  from  St.  Catherine's,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  It 
is  **  covered  all  the  summer  with  a  profusion  of  delicate  flowers^  changing 
to  pink  after  having  been  a  short  time  expanded,  and  during  the  winter 
retainmg  its  deep  green  foliage,  stained  beneath  with  rich  crimson.**  By 
cuttings  freely,  and  abundance  of  seeds. 

No.  CXLVIJI.for  June^  ctmUmu 
1067  to  1075. — Sisyrinchiumgraminif61ium ;  /rldese.  An  evergreen  stove 
perennial,  from  Chile,  a  country  abounding  in  this  senus.  —  Billb^rgia 
tridif61ia ;  Bromelidcese.  A  truly  noble  epiphyto,  from  Mrs.  Arnold  Harri- 
son's rich  collection  at  Aigbbui^h,  near  Liverpool;  found  on  trees  about 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  growing  readuy  in  a  humid  hot4xouse«-- Pitcaimia  sua- 
ve61ens;  Bromeli&cese.  Rio  Janeiro.  Treatment  that  of  the  pine-apple. — 
7\if61ium  fimbridtum,  Fringed  Clover;  Legamm^ted  Lot^.  A  pretty  nardy 
perennial  from  the  Colombia  River,  by  Mr.  David  Douglas,  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  collector  there. — CKphrys  fusca;  Orchfdese.  (Gibraltar  frame, 
and  light  garden  mould. — Prostdnthera  violdcea ;  Labi&tse.  Half  shrubby  and 
pretty.  Fort  Jackson. — Ox41is  fulp;ida,  Oxalideae.  Possibly  the  female  of 
O.  rubella. — ^The  present  Number  is  of  more  than  usual  interest,  from  a 
new  arrangement  of  Bromeli4cese,  in  which  the  eatable  pine-apples  are 
made  a  genus  by  themselves  under  their  original  name,  Anan6isa. 

BoimncalCabmeU  By  Messrs.  Loddiges.  In  4to  and  8vo  Parts.  5«.  and  2#.  6<f. 

Part  C XXL  for  Mayy  contamt 
ISOl  to  1910.  —  Genista  canari^nsis,  JSrica  mucosoldes,  JBrica  spicita, 
ilmarf  His  pstttacina,  Cunlla  mari&na,  Lob^ia  cserulea,  Ckctm  trunc&tus> 
Meble6ca  decuss^  Omith6galum  stemb^rgN,ilndr6meda8rb6rea. 

Part  CXXILfor  Juries  contains 
12 1 1  to  1 290. — ^Pol^g^a  bracteolata,  C.G.H.  Green-house;  any  situation ; 
sandy  peat ;  cuttinesw — Oncidiuro  divaric&tum.  A  charming  epiphyte,  from 
Brazil.— Eurya  chm^nsis,  A  low  bushy  shrub  like  the  tea,froro  China.  Green- 
house; loam  andpeat;  cuttings. — Pernand^8ta^legansJRor.Peruv.,theLock- 
h&rtta  ^legans  ot  Dr.  Hooker.  An  epiphvte  from  Trinidad,  whidi  succeeds 
pretty  weU  in  pots,  well  drained  and  filled  with  moss,  sawdust,  and  sand, 
the  sur&ce  covered  with  growing  mois.    Stove ;  prop,  by  division.— Ixdra 
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ciineif61ia.  India.  Store  shrub ;  loam  and  peat.^)orBt6Aia  ceratoiinthest 
A  singular  herbaceous  plant  from  South  America.  **  The  receptacle  of  tbe 
flower  is  of  a  very  particular  shape,  much  resembling  a  pair  of  stag's  hoins, 
altogether  dissimilar  to  every  other  plant.*'  Stove ;  peat  earth  and  loam. 
<—  Erica  umbell&ta.  Portugal;  on  sandy  hills  and  dry  wastes;  a  foot  high. 
In  a  cold-frame,  in  sandypeat. — £rica  ostrina,  Scarlet  tvbe-flowered  heath. 
C.  G.  H.  Sandy  peat.  —  l^bricin  stricta.  New  South  Wales.  Green-house; 
loam  and  peat ;  nittii^.  —  Sisyrinchium  4nceps.  Dry  hills  and  grass  lands, 
from  Canaida  to  Carolina. — In  addition  to  the  improvements  which  we  have 
suggested  in  our  introduction  to  this  article,  we  think  the  readers  of 
the  Botanical  Cabinet  would  be  gratified  to  have  the  natural  orders  given, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  artificial  system. 

Gerani&cecB.    By  Robert  Sweet,  F.  L.  S.  &c.    In  Numbers.  3i. 

No»LXXXIX,for  May^  condauu 

SS3  to  556, — Pelara^ninm  Stewartii,  **  named  in  compliment  to  our 
much  respected  fiiend,  David  Stewart,  Esa.,  of  Great  Russel  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  nne  establishment  of  the  late 
J.  J.  Ancerstein,  Esq.,  of  Woodlands,  near  Blackheath,  at  that  time  the 
most  celebrated  garden  in  the  country  for  forcing  fruits  of  aU  descriptions, 
and  for  the  choicest  collection  of  the  best^rown  conservatory  plants  that 
we  ever  beheld,  many  of  which  flowered  there  for  the  first  tune  in  this 
country.  To  Mr.  Stewart  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  rudiments  of  our 
education  on  the  cultivation  and  propagation  of  plants,  having  been  for 
some  time  one  of  his  pupils,  and  by  his  permission  we  were  allowed  to  tiy 
difibrent  experiments,  wnich  has  enabled  us  to  establish  quite  a  diflerent 
system  in  the  cultivation  and  propagation  of  plants,  than  any  hitherto 
used :  how  we  have  succeeded,  we  leave  those  to  jud^  who  have  seen, 
and  understand  the  subject;  though  we  have  now  quitted  that  employ- 
ment for  the  present,  for  one  still  more  agreeable  to  our  taste,  that  of 
publishing  diflerent  works  on  botany  and  the  cultivation  of  plants." 

^  One  of  Mr.  Stewart's  principles  was  to  imitate  and  assist  nature  as 
much  as  possible,  which  principle  we  have  always  strictly  adhered  to,  quite 
in  oppcwition  to  the  generality  of  horticulturists." 

Otidia  crithmif61ia,  Hokrea  hedysarif61ia,  P.  psiloph^Uum. 

No.  XC./or  June,  cmUmm 
867  to  560, — ^Pelargdnium  erioca^lon,  DimdcriaSmithtinii,  P.albinot&tum 
and  basilicum.  Hybrids.  The  first  and  especially  the  last  have  very  brilliant- 
coloured  flowers. 

The  Briiiih  Fhwer-Garden.     By  Robert  Sweet,  F.  L.  S.  &c.     In  8vo 

Numbers.  5s,  each. 

No,  LI.  for  May,  containt 
201  to  904.-— i^^lium  neapout&num,  Neapolitan  Moly;  Asphodel^. 
Fragrant,  and  as  handsome  a  species  **  as  any  in  this  extensive  genus,  of  which 
an  excellent  Monograph  has  lately  been  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Wemerian  Natural  History  Society  of  EdifAurghfiojn  the  pen  of  Mr.  George 
Don,  who  has  recorded  139  species  besides  doubtfiil  ones.^'—Ferbena 
(  Veneris  vena;  to  induce  love)  sororia  (sister),  Nepatd  Vervam ;  Verben6oese. 
A  pretty  plant,  nearly  related  (sister-like)  to  the  V.  officinalis  of  Britain. 
—  Siegesb^ckta  droser6ides,  Sundeyv-invoiucred  Si^esb^ckia ;  Comp<SsitK. 
**  Its  greatest  beauty  and  singularity  consists  in  its  curious  involucrum,  the 
glands  of  which  are  coverea  with  a  glutinous  matter,  which  catches  any 
small  insects  that  happen  to  alight  on  them."  Seeds  of  it  ripen  plentifully, 
which  should  be  sown  in  heat  and  transplanted  in  the  open  borders.  — ^Leo- 
nOrus  (lion's  tail)  sibiricus,  Siberian  Kf other-wort ;  Labi&tae.  A  hardy 
biennial  from  Siberia,  flowering  from  June  to  August. 
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No.  LILfor  Junef  coniaiiu 
205  to  908. — ^Pulsatilla  vern&lis;  /{animcul&cese  Anemon^x.  A  hardy  peren- 
nial, low  and  tufted,  flowering  in  April. — CXphrys  lutea;  Orchidese.  A  hand- 
some species  from  Gibraltar,  succeeding  well  in  a  warm  border  in  sandy 
loam  with  a  little  pounded  chalk.  This  species  and  O.  fusca,  figured  in  the 
Botanical  JRegUter  of  this  month,  were  mtroduced  bv  William  Atkinson, 
Esq.,  of  Grove  End,  from  Gibraltar. — Aubri^tta  purpurea;  Crucifi^raB.  A 
low  tufted  perennial  with  purple  flowers  in  Nfay. — Clayt6nta  caroliniina ; 
Portul&cese.  A  tuberous-rooted  perennial,  from  the  garden  of  R.  Barclay, 
Esq^  of  Bury  Hill,  and  succeeding  well  in  light  sandy  soil. 

CiiUnStB.    By  Robert  Sweet,  F.  L.  S.     In  8vo  Numbera,  evciy  alternate 

Month.  5f .  each. 
No,  XI L  for  Mavy  corUatm 
45  to  48. — Cfstus  can^scens,  Narrow4eaved  hoary  Rock^Rose.  Sect.  I. 
Erythrocfstus  {Eryihroty  red,  and  Ciitut).  Rare,  handsome,  and  very  like 
C.  incdnus.  Cutting8.---Heli4nthemum  ligndsum,  Ifar^i^wooded  Sun-Rose. 
Sect.  II.  Tuberiria  (with  tuberous  or  swelled  stems).  Curious,  requiring 
the  protection  of  a  frame  in  winter.  Sandy  loam  and  peat;  seeds. — ds- 
tus  plat^s^palus,  Broad-sepaled  Rock-Rose.  Sect.  III.  Leddnia  (Ledon  or 
Gum-Cistiis-like.)  Handsome  white  flowers.  A  little  protection  in  win- 
ter; young  cuttings.— H.  Iine4re,  Linear-^^ntvtf  Sun-Rose.  Sect.  IV. 
Euheli&nthemum  {Euj  for,  H.  i.  e,  Hs.  proper).  Pretty  white  flowers, 
well  adapted  for  rock-work ;  cuttings  or  seeds. 

TTu  Botanic  Garden.     By  B.  Maund.     In  small  4to  Numbers,  Monthly. 

\8.  6d, 
No.  XXIX.  for  May,  containM 
117  to  116. — Gentiana  Catesbae^t»  ^rdnthemum  4nnuum,  D&hlta 
siip^rflua  purpurea  pl^na,  M(multts  (lui  ape  or  masked  actor ;  in  allusion 
to  the  flower^  luteus.  The  etymologies  and  accentuations  are  given  in 
this  work,  ana  we  really  think  the  example  is  worth  imitating  by  all  the 
others.  No  mystery  ought  to  hang  about  any  part  of  science ;  it  is  only 
per  force  that  men  miwe  use  of  words  which  they  know  nothing  about. 
An  excellent  example  has  been  set  in  this  reroect  by  the  authors  of  the 
lAbrary  of  Useful  Knowledge^  which  we  hope  wui  soon  be  imitated  in  all 
works  adapted  for  general  perusal  or  reference. 

No.  XXX.  for  Juney  contains 
Symph6ria  racemdsa,  the  Snow  Berry,  a  handsome  and  singular  little 
shrub;  Zizyphus paliurus ;  Scabi^saatropurpurea;  Chrysintheroum  sin^nse. 
The  figures  are  very  neatly  done.  Whoever  can  ivSbrd  to  have  infants,  and 
wishes  them  to  imbibe  a  taste  for  botany  and  gardening,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  lay  in  a  capital  stock  of  ideas  and  associations  for  a  cheap,  permanent, 
and  increasing  source  of  happiness,  applicable  to  every  period  of  life,  and 
to  be  enjoyed  in  every  country,'  iA  or  out  of  misfortune,  ought  to  spare 
18«.  a  year  for  this  work. 

Bevauy  Edivard,  M.D.:  The  Honey  Bee;  its  Natural  History,  Physiology, 

and  Management  London.  l2mo.  9t. 
The  ^  result  of  an  attempt  to  supply  a  Treatise  exhibiting  a  concise  view 
of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  bee."  Two  or  three  bee-hives 
add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  flower-garden,  and  the  present  manual  is 
jast  such  a  book  as  was  wanted  for  the  entertainment  and  guidance  of  the 
amateur.  Most  people  who  are  fond  of  bees,  have  some  fiivourite  theory  or 
scheme  for  their  management :  ours  is  that  of  keeping  them  in  Polish  or 
log-hives ;  that  is,  long  hollow  cylinders  or  trunks  of  trees,  of  six  inches 
diameter  within,  as  we  have  seen  generally  in  Poland,  and  as  we  read: 
{Honey  Bee,  p.  95.)  are  also  in  use  in  Egypt  and  North  America.    The 
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advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  it  never  becomes  necessary  to  kill  the  bea; 
and  that  honqr  m^y  be  taken  at  pleasure,  if  it  can  be  spared,  during  the 
whole  of  the  summer,  by  simply  removing,  or  unlocking  and  opening,  the 
slip  of  board  which  covers  the  longitudind  opening  in  thecylinder,  in  the 
middle  of  a  warm  day,  when  most  of  the  bees  are  out.  Tnis,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  mentioned  {EneycofGanL  $  1 758.^  we  have  seen  done  every  two 
or  three  days,  for  the  use  of  the  fiunOv,  dunn^  a  residence  of  above  three 
months  in  a  small  Polish  town  on  the  Russian  m>ntier.  We  are  glad  to  set, 
by  some  puyers  in  the  Meckamt^s  Magaseme^  that  different  persons  sie 
trying  this  hive  in  England.  If  the  trials  are  persevered  in,  we  have  fittie 
doubt  the  Paneka  will  be  found,  in  fiuniliar  phrase,  the  best  &ncj4dfe. 
For  profit,  the  common  straw  hive  and  total  destruction,  however  hanhsod 
unsentimental  it  may  seem  to  say  so,  are  not  easily  to  be  surpassed. 

Trmumihmi<f  the Hortkiiiiural  Society  (fLo^^  VoLVILPtttL 

London,   pp.208.  5 pi. 

Twenty-three  articles,  nine  of  which  are  by  practical  gardeners,  and  die 
remainder  by  officers,  or  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  S^ety. 

Colvitte,  Jametj  Nursoyman  and  Seedsman,  King's  Road,  Chelsea:  A  Cata- 
logue of  mants  grown  for  Sale.  London.  ISmo.  3d  edit.  {^  49. 

Mr.  Golville  ezcds  in  the  department  of  house-plants,  and  has  here 
produced  a  catalogue  of  them,  very  well  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  cod- 
mercei  viz. 

Hot-house  dimbers.  Gerani&ooe,  at  plants  bdonging  to 
Hot-house  pUmts.  diefiunily  of  geranium. 

Amaryliides,  or  bulbous  plants  re-  China  roses. 

lated  to  Amaryllis.  Hardy  climbers. 

Orchidese,  or  plants  belonging  to  the  Hardy  flowering  shrubs,  requirii^ 

orchis  tribe.  peat-soil. 

Green-house  climbers.  Hardy  trees  and  shrubs. 

Green-bouse  plants.  Hardy  perennial  herbaceous  phaxtL 

Each  of  these  divisions  is  arranged  alphabetically.  The  Amaryllidese, 
which  include  16  genera,  and  upwvds  of  250  qiecies,  are  distii:^^hed  si 
hardy,  green-house,  and  stove  pwnts ;  so  are  the  Orchidea^  which  indude 
52  genera,  and  about  150  species.  The  China  roses  include  46  species  and 
varieties.  The  hardy  dimbers  amount  to  21  genera,  and  89  species,WistM 
Consequ4iia  and  three  fine  h vbrids  of  Passifl6ra  caerulea  included.  Thegrest 
recommendation  to  this  catalogue  is,  that  all  the  plants  are  purchasable  from 
Mr.Colville.  In  a  fourth  edition,  we  should  like  to  see  the  Greek  letters  omitted 
before  the  varieties,  and  common  numerals  or  English  letters  substituted. 
The  use  of  Greek  letters  to  designate  botanical  varieties,  is  a  relic  of  the 
dark  ages,  unattended  with  the  sughtest  degree  of  utility. 

Medical  Botiauf^^. :  By  John  Stevenson,  M.D.,  and  James  Morss  Churcfailli 
Esq.,  Surgeon.  In  Monthly  Numbers.  3«.  ed* 

No,  II I.  for  Mart^  conimnt 
Hyosc^amus  (Ayos,  hog,  and  kyamoiy  bean ;  beouise  the  capsule  somewb^ 
resembles  a  bean  $  and  the  herb,  though  poisonous  to  man,  may  be  eaten  bf 
swine  without  injury)  nfger,  Common  black  Henbane.  An  indigenous  ammsli 
on  dry  calcareous  wastes.  A  narcotic  poison,  operating  like  otrdpa,  and 
to  be  counteracted  by  emetics  and  the  stomach-pump.  H,  41bus,  aureoi, 
physaloides,  and  Scopdlta,  are  all  deemed  poisonous.  In  medicme,  it  0 
occasionally  used  as  a  substitute  for  opium  and  atr6pa.  The  seeds,  smd^ed, 
are  said  to  relieve  the  tooth-ache. — Phellandrium  {pheilot,  cork,  andavTf 
a  man :  or  from  phelBo^  to  deceive;  in  allusion  to  its  resemblance  to  parder, 
fennel,  and  other  wholesome  umbellifene,  and  its  noxious  qualities)  aqui* 
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ticum,  Water  Hemlock.  An  indigenous  biennial,  in  ditches  and  riven ;  not 
very  common,  but  yet  in  abundance  in  some  muddy  ponds  and  ditches,  near 
botn  London  and  Edinburgh.  A  narcotic  poison,  but  not  very  violent ; 
sometimes  used  in  pulmonary  consumption  and  other  cases.—  HellelxSrus 
(heleiny  to  cause  death,  and  bora,  food ;  a  name  of  Dioscorides's,)  niger. 
Black  (from  the  dark  colour  of  the  root,)  Hellebore.  An  ornamental  perennial 
from  Austria  and  Greece.  A  violent  acrid  poison,  to  be  relieved  by  emetics 
and  bleeding;  sometimes  used  in  medicine  for  its  cathartic  qualities.-— 
Xactuca  (/ac,  milk)  virtSsa,  {vinu  poison  ;  the  plant  being  poisonous  in  its 
wild  stated  Common  poisonous  Lettuce.  A  native  biennial  in  dry,  warm 
hedees.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  cultivated  lettuce,  the  lactuarium  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  opium ;  the  juice  of  the  wild 
plant  is  undoubtedly  more  powerful. 

No.  IV,  for  Aprily  contains 

Cbnium  (konit, dust;  but  the  application  is  not  evident) macul&tura,  Coni' 
mon  spotted  Hemlock.  A  biennial  of  almost  every  climate.  A  powerful  nar- 
cotic, celebrated  for  having  been  taken  voluntarily  by  Socrates,  on  whom 
it  brought  on  numbness  in  the  extremities,  and  in  a  short  time  death,  with- 
outpain.    In  medicine  it  is  used  in  the  way  of  opium. 

Citrus  (Citron,  a'  city  of  Judea)  aurantium  (gold-coloured),  the  Seville 
or  gold-coloiu'ed  Orange  tree. 

01^  (oil,  Cell,)  europiea,  European  Olive.  A  tree  of  rockjr  soils  in  the 
South  of  Europe  and  North  of  Africa.  There  are  several  varieties,  distin- 
guished by  their  leaves,  or  by  the  size,  colour,  and  fofm  of  the  fruit.  Young 
plants  propa^ted  by  extension  bear  in  Italy  in  two  years ;  planted  in  dry, 
calcareous  soil,  against  a  south  wall,  and  well  protected  by  mats  or  boards 
during  winter,  there  can  be  little  doubt  they  would  bear  well  in  this 
country ;  and,  though  there  would  be  very  little  benefit  from  ripening  the 
fruit  with  a  view  to  oil,  yet  it  might  be  well  worth  while,  and  at  any  rate  it 
would  be  a  gratif^ng  result,  to  grow  olives  for  pickling.  The  oil  is  obtained 
from  the  ripe  fruit  by  expression  of  the  pulp,  without  breaking  the  stone. 
The  best  comes  from  the  South  of  France,  because  there  most  pains  are 
taken  in  its  manufacture.  Mr.  Clare  suggests  {Hort.  TVans,  YI.  538.}  that 
the  Camellia  oleifera  may  probably  be  found  superior  to  the  olive  m  the 
South  of  Europe,  '^  as  its  oil  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  olive ;  and  it  will 
grow  in  the  same  climate,  requires  a  less  fertile  soil,  is  of  much  greater 
growth,  and  more  abundant  produce." — Anae411is  {anagelao,  to  smile ;  from 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers)  arv^nsis,  Com-^ld  or  scarlet  Pimpernel.  A 
procumbent  annual  of  cultivated  grounds.  The  flowers  close  on  the  ap- 
proach of  rain,  and  the  plant  is  on  that  account  called  the  shepherds 
weather-glass.  Poisonous,  but  not  employed  in  medicine. 

iYo.  VI,  for  June,  contains 
21 .  —  Jrelleb6rus  fce^tidus ;  iZanunculacese  i^anuncul^.  A  native  peren* 
nial,  remarkably  acrid,  excoriating  the  mouth  and  fiiuces;  violently  cathartic, 
and,  in  large  doses,  highly  deleterious ;  chiefly  used  as  a  vermifuge.— il^rum 
maculdtum ;  Aroid^.  The  root  is  fleshy,  nearly  white,  inodorous,  but  very 
acrimonious  in  a  recent  state.  By  drying,  this  quality  is  lost,  and  the  root 
becomes  a  farinaceous  substance,  which  in  some  countries  has  beeo  con- 
verted into  bread ;  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  into  sago.  Bdng  saponaceous,  it 
is  used  in  France,  under  the  name  of  cypress-powder,  as  a  cosmetic.  It  is  a 
poison,  to  be  removed  by  emetics  or  the  stomach-pump,  and  has  a  place  in 
the  Materia  Medica  as  a  stimulant.— ils&rum  europse^um ;  Amio\octi6BS,  A 
native  perennial,  emetic,  cathartic,  and  diuretic,  and  formerly  use<l  instead 
of  ipecacuhdna, — i^osmarinus  officinalis;  Labiatae.  Bitter,  and  yielding  an 
oil  of  great  fragrance,  used  in  nervous  head«oches. 

6  G  4 
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Fkmnffi  BrUish  FarmerU  Magtaam^  ezdushely  detoted  to  AgriodtHC 
and  Rural  Affairs.  Published  Quarterly.  4s. 
A  detcriptum  and  engramng  of  Actotda,  a  three  years  old  sliort4iorneil 
heifer,  the  property  of  the  Reverend  Henry  Berry. — On  the  Game  L&mt.  In 
which  the  writer  suggests  the  idea  of  empowering  lords  of  manors  to  gmt 
leases  of  the  game  to  all  holders  of  the  soil ;  thereby  to  legalise  the  sale  of 
game,  and  give  tenants  and  other  occupiers  an  interest  in  piuuving  it.— 
On  the  improved  hreedt  of  cattle.  The  writer  takes  what  we  consider  to  be 
the  good-sense  view  of  the  subject;  and  breeds  from  animals  having  the 
properties  deared  in  their  oropring,  whatever  may  be  the  proximity  of 
consanguinity.  —  On  vlanHnf  forest  treet.  By  our  esteemed  coirespondeat, 
Mr.  Main.  In  which  Mr.  Withers  is  requested  to  consider  the  Settpraetkal 
mode  of  planting  our  national  wastes ;  the  be$t  mode  for  the  treet  being  so 
expensive,  that  Mr.  Main  fears  it  will  deter  many  landholders  from  plantinf 
at  all. — Ikary  huibandry.  —  Crows,  rablnts,  Sfc,  The  latter  should,  and 
the  former  should  not,  be  destroyed. — Agricu/4ure  in  Jersey.  Agreeable 
reading.  Sea- weed  the  universal  manure. — Science  of  Agriculture,  An 
extract  iron  an  American  work,  gratifying  to  see,  as  a  specimen  of  the  state 
of  science,  and  rapid  progress  of  improvement,  in  North  America,  and  as  a 
proof  of  liberal  and  enlightened  feeling  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fleming.  With 
the  Quarterly  Review,  as  it  was  conducted  a  few  years  a^,  an  approbatorj 
extract  from  any  American  work  would  have  been  suffiaent  to  procure  the 
damnation  of  whatever  it  was  connected  with.  Happily,  these  times  are 
gone  by,  even  with  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  we  trust  for  ever.  —  Ontke 
present  distress.  By  Simon  Gray,  of  Camden  Town.  Which  is  traced  partly 
to  over-trading  and  new  commercial  regulations,  but  principally  to  the 

geat  and  sudden  diminution  of  the  accommodation  granted  by  the  Bank  of         1 
ngland.  —  Smithfield  CSub  and  Cattle  Shows,  -^  On  the  manufacture  of  straw 
plat  and  hats  m  vmtation  of  Leghorn.  By  J.  and  A.  Muir ;  extracted  froin 
vol.  xliv.  Trans.  Soc.  Arts.  M.  and  Commerce.     Messrs.  Muir,  after  many         i 
trials,  prefer  the  straw  obtained  from  lye  grown  in  sandy  soil,  well  map 
nured.  Twenty  bushels  of  ^rain  are  sown  to  the  acre.  The  crop  is  cut  when 
in  flower,  or  when  the  gram  is  in  a  milky  state, — put  in  boihng  water  for 
half  an  hour,  then  spread  on  dry  clean  sand  or  gravel,  bleaching  on  grass 
being  liable  to  produce  mildew,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  process  is 
completed.    The  following  extract  from  Messrs.  Muir's  remarks  is  of  par- 
ticular interest :  —  *'  This  manufacture,  if  introduced,  might  be  productive 
of  much  good,  by  giving  our  peasantry,  who  are  engaged  in  it,  hatuts  of 
cleanliness ;  for  the  value  of  the  work  will  always  depend  very  much  on  its 
proportionate  cleanness.    Their  houses,  clothes,  and  hands  must  be  kept 
clean,  otherwise  they  cannot  make  clean  work."     With  commendable 
liberality,  Messrs.  Muir,  who  are  extensive  straw-hat  manufacturers  in 
Greenock,  remark,  that  thev  "  do  not  think  premiums  should  be  offered  to 
the  manufacturers ;  they  will  be  rewarded  by  procuring  superior  work.  We 
think  a  premium  may  be  offered  to  the  person  who  raises  wheat«straw  as 
spindly  as  fine  wire,  and  which  is  also  found  to  bleach  to  as  good  a  colour  as 
L^om  hats."     If  platting  straw  and  winding  silk  cocoons  could  be 
generally  introduced  and  found  to  pay,  the  blessing  to  females  of  the  lowest 
classes  would  be  so  much  the  greater ;  because  there  is  no  chance  of  these 
operations  ever  being  satisfactorily  performed  by  machinery.    But  our  fear 
is,  that  even  if  diey  were  introduced,  the  high  price  of  the  means  of  exists 
ence  in  this  countir,  would  prevent  the  operators  from  coming  in  compe- 
tition with  those  of  other  countries,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  but  in 
the  approximation  of  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Europe  to 
something  like  a  common  level ;  and  this  is  the  result  to  which  they  must 
infallibly  come.    The  necessity  and  the  advanta^  of  such  a  result,  the 
distress  which  every  year  brings  with  it,  and  which  is  only  partially  sub- 
dued to  re-appear  with  greater  vigour,  renders  more  and  more  obvious.— 
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Pmientt,  —  Biography  of  Sir  JchnSmckar,, — Review  cf  Steele* t  **  Hitiary 
of  Pent  Mom**  In  which  the  writer  does  justice  to  a  work,  to  which  it  was 
alleged  by  another  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Observer  newspaper  (Ap.  37.) 
we  **  hardly  intended  to  do  justice,"  alluding  to  our  short  notice  of  Mr. 
Steele's  book  (p.  214.).  We  have,  however,  no  sued  feeling;  and  to 
prove  to  Mr.  Steele  and  his  friend,  or  pseudo-anonym,  ''  A  Moss  Im- 
prover," that  this  is  the  case,  we  shall  quote  the  character  of  the  *'  Hittory 
of  Peat  Most "  from  the  British  Famiei^s  Magazine^  and  give  an  extract 
from  the  '*  Moss  Improver's  "  letter ;  and  leave  uiem  without  comment,  for 
every  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

Steele* s  History  of  Peat  Moss.  —  After  some  introductory  remarks  the 
Reviewer  observes,  "  There  has  existed  a  want  of  the  recorded  practice 
of  eminent  men,  who,  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  improvement, 
should  have  ascertained  also  tbe  most  economical  mode  of  proceeding. 
Such,  it  appears  to  us,  have  been  tbe  sentiments  of  our  author  on 
this  subject ;  and  his  labours  have  been  landably  directed  to  ascertain 
what  substance  might  be  judiciously  applied  in  the  reclaiming  of  bog,  and 
how  the  several  processes  of  draining,  road-making,  and  planting,  &c. 
might  be  performed  most  effectually,  and  at  the  least  expense.  The  several 
statements  made  on  the  subject  appear  to  us  highly  satisfactory,  and  the 
reasoning  conclusive ;  and  we  most  sincerely  hope  Mr.  Steele's  work  will 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  parties  chiefly  interested ;  for,  unquestionably,  the 
subject  of  reclaiming  bogs  is  one  of  national  concern,  so  long  as  Great 
Britain  shall  think  fit  to  grow  her  own  bread,  and  remain  independent  of 
the  foreigner  for  the  size  or  the  price  of  her  loaf." 

After  giving  some  extracts,  the  Reviewer  continues,  "  we  should  willingly 
transfer  to  our  pages  much  of  the  interesting  matter  with  which  this  vo- 
lume abounds,  but  we  consider  it  more  judicious,  and  certainly  more  just  to 
the  author,  to  refer  those  of  our  readers  (and  we  are  sure  there  will  be 
many,)  who  desire  further  information  on  the  subject,  to  his  very  full  and 
practical  statement  of  all  that  appears  needful  to  be  known  on  this  particular 
branch  of  rural  improvement." 

The  serious  part  of  the  *'  Moss  Improver's  "  accusation  is,  that  we  have 
mentioned  "  willows  generally  among  the  number  of  those  trees  that  thrive 
in  peat-moss  grounds,"  leavine  our  readers  "  to  suppose  that  lai^e  willows 
will  grow  on  such  soil."  In  Mr.  Steele's  book  (p,  371.),  he  says :  —  **  The 
Sdlix  alba  {white  willow),  the  frdgilis  (crack  willow),  and  the  vimindlis  (the 
ozier),  and  in  general  all  our  largest  and  best  willows,  will  grow  in  pure 
water,  but  I  have  tried  them  in  every  possible  way  in  moss  grounds,  and  I 
am  satisfied  they  will  not  grow  there,  even  on  tbe  sides  of  moss  ditches." 
The  Question  is,  what  does  Mr.  Steele  understand  by  moss  grounds  ?  Or 
does  he  mean  to  say  that  willows  will  not  grow  on  such  moss  grounds  as 
will  produce  other  timber  trees  ?  We  shall  give  Mr.  Steele,  or  his  friend 
"  A  Moss  Improver,"  the  full  benefit  of  answering  these  questions  in  his 
own  way  in  our  next  Number,  trusting  that  he  will  accept  our  assurance  of 
the  most  perfect  good  feeling  towards  him  and  his  work,  notwithstanding 
what  he  is  pleased  to  consider  appearances  of  a  contrary  nature. 

The  British  Farmer,  Sfc.  (noticed  Gard.  Mag,  vol.  i.  p.  192.)  By  John 
Finlavson,  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  self-cleaning  ploughs  and  harrows. 
This  IS  an  exceedingly  well-executed  review  of  one  of  the  most  scientific 
and  valuable  tracts  on  agriculture  that  has  appeared  for  a  number  of  years. 
There  is  much  in  the  work  on  the  subject  of  peat-moss,  and  in  that  respect 
it  may  be  considered  a  fit  companion  for  Mr.  Steele's  book,  though  neither 
is  calculated  to  supersede  the  other.  We  are  sorry  the  Reviewer  has 
blamed  Mr.  Finlayson  for  being  too  chemical  and  botanical  in  his  descrip- 
tions ;  and  it  may  confirm  the  received  idea  of  Reviewers  having  the  most 
opposite  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  a  book,  to  state,  that  two  of  the  pas- 
sages quoted  in  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine  for  condemnation,  are 
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precisely  those  which  we  should  quote  for  approbation.  We  recollect « 
rimilar  case  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  some  years  ago,  where,  in  a  refiew  of 
the  London  Horiiculitiral  TramacHons^  a  paper  on  Seton's  numbenng- 
sticks  {Encyc,  of  Crord,  §  1378.)  was  singled  out  as  frivolous,  and  fit  to  ^ 
ridiculed,  wnich  we  considered,  and  do  still  consider,  as  the  best  in  die 
volume  which  contains  it.  Mr.  Finlayson's  Reviewer  states  the  followrng, 
a$  **  too  chemical :  — '  The  nearer  the  surface,  the  less  tannin,  the  less 
acidity;  the  more  ligneous  fibre,  fecula,  muciUige,  saccharine  matter;  and 
other  principles.'  (p.  55.)*'  Again :  **  'Lime  in  combination  with  caibonic 
acid,  forms  all  the  varieties  of  marble,  limestone,  chalk,  and  marl ;  and  with 
sulphuric  acid,  gypsum,  alabaster,  plaster  of  Paris,  &c'  Too  classical  :— 
Our  author  is  determined  to  let  us  know  the  Latin  for  red  fog  and  common 
eorrel ;  for,  three  times  does  he  hammer  out  their  scientific  names  (bryum 
purp6reum,  aut  riimex  acetos^a)  into  our  aching  heads,  until  oar  patience 
IS  (mite  exhausted,  (p.  348.)"  ^ 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  entirely  approve  of  what  the  Reviewer  caUs 
too  chemical ;  —  because  it  contains  four  distinct  substantive  ideas,  instead 
of  the  one  vague  idea  of"  riches,"  or  some  such  word,  which  the  Reviewer 
would  probably  have  substituted.  If  the  agricultural  reader  is  not  suffi- 
ciently conversant  with  chemistiy  to  assign  ideas  to  these  words,  he  will 
thus  learn  the  necessity  of  directing  his  attention  to  that  study ;  and  having 
directed  his  attention  to  it,  we  know  that  the  result  will  be  to  his  benefit 
Secondly,  we  are  confident  that  every  person  who  knows  any  thing  of 
botany  will  agree  with  us,  that  there  is  no  certainty  in  any  names  of  plants 
but  the  scientific  names.  The  man  that  would  seriously  use  red  fog  and 
common  sorrel,  when  discussing  a  subject  scientifically,  can  have  had  no 
botanical  experience.  That  this  is  the  case  with  our  Reviewer  is  evident; 
for  rumex  acetos^la  is  not  the  classical  name  of  common  sorrel,  but  o( 
sheep's  sorrel,  a  very  difierent  plant,  and  indicative  of  a  very  different  soil, 
**  We  trust,"  continues  he,  **  that  on  the  publication  of  a  second  edition, 
the  style  may  be  brought  down  to  the  capacity  of  the  reader."  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  trust,  no  such  thing  will  be  attempted ;  and  our  able  and 
talented  contemporary,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  excuse  us  for  saying  that 
his  advice,  if  generally  followed,  would  l«id  to  the  stagnation  of  all  im- 
provement. Instead  of  books  being  brought  down  to  the  capacity  of 
readers,  the  minds  of  readers  should  be  elevated  to  the  science  which  ought 
to  enter  into  all  books  of  useful  knowledge.  It  is  fitting  that  the  rich  and 
the  curious  should  have  any  sort  of  books  they  like,  and  be  allowed  to 
disguise  or  dress  up  ideas  in  any  way  they  choose.  Their  reading  may  be 
as  various  as  tKeir  cookery  or  their  dress ;  but  all  that  is  essential  for  the 
progress  and  happiness  of  society  should,  like  air,  water,  bread,  and  butcher's 
meat,  be  exactly  the  same  for  all  classes.  It  is  highly  necessary  that  every 
individual  m  society  should  have  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
natural  history,  and  natural  philosophy ;  by  the  judicious  employment  of 
time,  the  humblest  individual  may  easily  acquire  this ;  but  if  nothing  is  stated 
in  books  but  what  they  already  can  easily  comprehend,  the  motives  for  farther 
self-improvement  are  done  away  with.  There  is  a  medium  in  this  matter, 
as  in  every  thing  else.  Wc  rejoice  to  see  that  the  Society  for  the  Difibsion 
of  Useful  Knowledge  produce  their  treatises  in  language  neither  darkened 
by  useless  technicalities,  nor  rendered  imperfect  from  an  idea  that  their 
readers  ought  to  be  treated  as  children,  or  beings  of  inferior  capacity. 

Tlie  reviews  of  Testimoniet  m  favour  of  Salt  as  a  Manure,  by  the 
Rev.  B.  Dacrc,  and  of  various  pamphlets  on  the  com  laws,  with  agricultural 
intelligence  from  every  part  of  the  country,  sporting  affairs,  maricets,  and 
agricultural  obituary,  we  must  pass  over;  and  conclude  by  bearing  testimony 
to  the  great  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  this  Magazine,  which 
we  heartily  wisn  success,  and  are  happy  to  hear  of  its  extensive  sale. 
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Art.  I.    Foreign  Notices. 

FRANCE. 

MetMOsid^bos  Lophdnta  grows  well  in  the  open  air  at  Oro,  near  Dax,  io 
the  department  of  Londes.  It  produces  abundance  of  flowers,  ripens  seeds, 
and,  as  there  are  plenty  of  biras  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  naturalised  as  well  as  me  fig,  the  olive,  and  the  mul- 
berry, which  spring  up  in  the  woods  of  the  South  of  France.    {BuL  Un.) 

GERMANY. 

Brttgmdtui&c&ndld&fPert^Datiira  arbSrca,  Lin.  (Vo].II.^44.p.I46}.  Thb 
plant,  though  anativeof  New  Granada,  is  very  hardy,  and  will  flower  remark- 
ably well  in  the  open  air,  if  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  geraniums,  fuchsias, 
dihUas,  or  Ervtnrlna  crista  ^IIL  It  is  easily  injured  b^  mottture,  but  it  will 
bear  a  cold  of  25^  Fahrenheit ;  it  requires  an  exceedingly  rich  soil,  and,  as 
die  flowers  and  leaves  are  large,  a  sheltered  situation.  In  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den of  Pappelsdorf  are  two  plants,  four  years  from  cutting,  which  have 
been  every  year  plunged  in  the  soil  of  the  open  garden  in  May,  and  taken 
np  again  m  November.  They  bloom  twice  a  year,  in  July  and  m  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  and  one  of  them  has  produced  155  blossoms  at  the  first 
flowering,  and  79  at  the  second,  (inning,  in  Prus.  Hort.  Trant,  4*  ^*  B, 
Ap.  52.)— There  can  be  no  doubt  a  great  many  deciduous  exotics  might  be 
treated  in  this  manner  with  advantage ;  and,  as  we  have  before  observed 
(p.  358.),  wherever  there  are  any  spare  house-plants,  they  should  be  tried  out 
of  doors.  In  large  establishments,  a  plot  of  ground  laid  out  as  a  parterre 
might  be  annually  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  eflect  would  be  splendid 
and  interesting  for  a  great  portion  of  the  belle  season,  and  the  object  m  view 
most  useful. 

ITALY. 

The  imperial  ViUa  at  Moma  was  built  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  in  1777.  It  is  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  between  the  town  of 
Afonza  and  the  Briaura  hills,  and  the  river  Lambro  runs  through  the  park. 

The  Gardeiu  of  Monza  surround  three  sides  of  the  palace.  On  the 
east  side  they  are  laid  out  as  pleasure-ground,  after  the  manner  of  Eng- 
lish landscape-gardening ;  in  tnis  part  is  a  small  piece  of  water,  with  several 
cascades.  Among  the  exotic  trees  are  some  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  ai 
shrubbery  composed  of  the  Magn61ta  grandifldra,  some  specimens  of  which 
have  attained  a  great  height.  On  the  south  nde  is  the  botanic  garden 
which  is  filled  with  exotic  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  arranged  in* 
systematic  order.  The  hot-houses,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  placed 
in  this  division  of  the  garden.  The  north  side  is  occupied  by  fruit  trees 
chiefly  oranges  and  lemons,  and  by  the  pine  stoves. 


iSO     Foreign  Notices^  — -  HoOand  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  Park  of  Monxa  extends  two  miles  beyond  the  palace ;  it  b  dinded 
into  different  enclosures  of  pasture,  arable  land,  vineyards,  and  wood.  A 
great  quantity  of  game  is  preserved  here,  and  there  b  a  numerous  herd  of 
deer. 

The  present  Viceroy  of  Lombardy  has  made  many  improvements  at 
Monza.  He  has  built  several  ornamental  cottages  in  the  park,  which  he 
allots  to  thte  neighbouring  peasantry ;  he  has  erected  a  tower  in  the  gar- 
den, for  the  purpose  of  placing  there  a  collection  of  cryptc^amous 
plants,  and  other  objects  of  natural  history,  modelled  in  wax ;  and  he 
causes  to  be  introduced  every  year  new  plants,  from  foreign  countries, 
with  a  view  to  naturalise  such  as  will  live  through  the  winter  in  Italy. 
(J.  Clare.) 

HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Early  Spring  Salad. — Great  quantities  of  the  blanched  leaves  of  chiccocy 
{dchdnum  intybus)  are  sold  in  the  markets  at  the  Netherlands  very  eariv 
in  the  spring,  and  supplv  a  grateftil  salad  long  before  lettuces  are  to  be  had. 
The  roots  (which  are  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  carrot,  and  are  extensivdy 
employed,  when  dried,  as  a  substitute  for  cofiee)  are  taken  up  in  autumn  and 

f)lacea  in  a  bed,  almost  as  closely  as  they  can  stand  together,  with  merely  a 
ittle  earth  to  fill  up  the  vacuities ;  experience  having  seemingly  taught  the 
Belgian  gardener  the  important  fact  theoretically  pointed  out  by  Mr.Kn^ht, 
that  the  new  annual  supply  of  leaves  of  plants  ot  this  description  is  derived 
from  the  stock,  of  sap  elaborated  in  the  preceding  year,  and  reauires  nothing 
from  the  soil  but  moisture.  Upon  the  bed  of  roots,  thus  closely  packed 
together  and  defended  from  frost  in  winter,  a  slight  hotbed  of  manure  is 
laid  in  spring,  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  earth  interposed.  Into  this  earth 
the  leaves  shoot,  struggling  for  light  and  air,  and  become  perfectly  blanched 
and  crimp,  and  lose  most  of  their  natural  bitterness.  The  adoption  of  this 
plan  of  cultivating  chiccory,  the  large  perennial  root  of  which  so  peculiariy 
fits  it  for  this  purpose,  might  be  recommended  to  many  great  towns  in  the 
north  of  England,  where  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  ^ad  is  rarely  seen 
until  the  end  of  April,  and  then  only  tough  green  lettuces,  far  more  bitter 
than  this  invitingly  white  chiccory.  In  the  Netherlands,  it  is  in  profiision 
from  the  latter  end  of  March.  An  acre  of  chiccoiy  might  be  ^roum  on  t^etqt 
land,  five  or  ten  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  consumption,  the  roots 
brought  by  waggons  in  autumn,  and  planted  in  a  few  hundred  square  feet 
of  the  market-gardener's  more  valuable  ground,  which  they  would  occupy 
only  from  October  to  April,  at  which  time  it  is  not  otherwise  wanted  $  and 
it  might  thus  be  profitably  cultivated  so  as  to  be  sold,  as  in  the  Netherlands^ 
at  twopence  for  a  bundle  sufficient  to  fill  a  salad  bowl,  and  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  individual.    {Note  of  a  Friend,) 

If,  with  me,  you  think  the  plan  of  raising  chiccory  salad  of  some  import- 
ance, I  wish  you  would  call  the  attention  of  the  London  gardeners  to  it,  if 
it  be  not  alreetdv  known  to  them.  Being  myself  ignorant  how  far  they  are 
able  to  supply  decent  salads  of  Endlvia  or  lettuce  early  in  the  spring,  I  have 
only  referred  to  the  north  of  England,  but  if,  as  I  suspect,  no  blanched  salad- 
ing  is  to  be  had  in  London  at  a  moderate  price  before  May,  the  plan  would 
be  of  still  greater  value  there,  as,  to  my  taste,  chiccory  thus  treated  is  little 
if  at  all  inferior  to  the  C  i?ndivia,  and  the  roots  might  literally  be  grown 
at  Ipswich  or  Chelmsford,  and  there  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  to  allow  every 
mechanic  to  have  his  bowl  of  salad  for  twopence,  as  here ;  an  object,  it  seems 
to  me,  of  much  greater  importance,  than  naif  of  those  for  which  our  Horti- 
cultural Societies  offer  their  premiums.    {Ibid,) 

We  cordially  agree  with  our  correspondent,  and  hope  some  spirited 
market  gardener  will  make  the  attempt  suggested.    The  gold  medal  of  the 
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Horticultural  Society  would  be  at  least  as  well  bestowed  upon  such  a  marw 
ket-gardener,  as  upon  the  Solicitor  who  prepared  their  charter,  or  the  Earl 
of  Powis  for  ripening  the  Mango.    {Cond.) 

Hop  Shoois. — ^These  are  seen  in  spring  throughout  the  month  of  April  in 
the  Belgian  markets  in  great  abundance  on  every  vegetable-stall,  being  cul- 
tivated as  a  regular  garden  product.  From  their  whiteness,  without  any 
tinge  of  green,  they  would  seem  to  be  procured,  as  in  the  case  of  chiccory, 
bv  removing  the  earth  into  which  they  shoot,  and  breaking  them  off  before 
they  have  appeared  above  ground ;  and  the  same  plan  is  probably  adopted 
with  the  asparagus,  which  is  luually  perfectly  white.  .  (/6u/.) 

Trees  in  PubUc  Walkt, — In  planting  public  walks,  the  Belgians  do  not,  as 
is  but  loo  often  done  in  England,  think  it  enough  to  squeeze  the  trees  into 
holes  barely  large  enough  to  contain  the  roots,  and  cut  out  of  hard  and 
sterile  soil,  and  then  leave  them  to  their  fate.  During  much  of  last  winter 
(18S6-7},  many  workmen  were  employed  in  digging  out  the  sandy  soil  round 
scores  of  the  trees  on  the  Boulevards,  Brussels,  which,  though  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  were  not  quite  so 
luxuriant  as  the  rest,  and  replacing  it  with  rich  black  surface  mould,  of 
which,  as  the  holes  were  ten  feet  square  and  above  two  feet  deep,  each  tree 
had  subsequently  (allowing  for  the  mass  of  earth  left  round  the  roots)  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  to  strike  its  roots  into.  Equal  atten- 
tion is  paid  in  pruning  these  trees,  the  rowa  of  which  consist  of  a  broad-leaved 
elm  and  lime  alternately*  The  limes  are  trained  and  clipped  flat  and  fan-like, 
ai)d  kept  low  so  as  to  fill  up  the  space  between  the  elms,  which  are  allowed 
to  assume  their  natural  form,  but  also  receive  a  careful  annual  pruning.  All 
the  branches  too  crowded,  or  crossing  each  other,  are  cut  off  close  to  the 
stem,  as  well  as  several  of  the  lateral  twigs  from  each  branch ;  the  whole 
head  of  the  tree,  both  branches  and  spray,  being  kept  thin  and  well  balanced, 
and  particular  attention  bemg  given  to  preserve  one  central  leading  shool^ 
by  cutting  off  that  one  least  upright  when  the  tree  has'  parted  into  two. 
{Ih'td.) 

Drajupianted  Peas  and  Beam. — ^A  considerable  proportion  of  the  first 
crops  of  peas  and  beans  about  Brussels  is  transplanted,  after  being  raised  on 
slight  hot-beds,  or  warm  quarters  sheltered  by  reed  or  straw  fences.  The 
rows  of  beans  are  about  thirty  inches  apart,  and  the  beans  (that  is  every 
two  beans,  two  being  planted  in  each  hole)  about  ten  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  The  peas  (planted  but  one  in  each  hole)  are  also  about  ten  inches 
distant  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  but  the  rows  are  only  ten  inches  apart, 
a  pathway  being  left  between  every  five  or  six  rows.  Rods  are  not  put  to 
each  row,  as  with  us,  but  a  line  of  rods  is  stuck  in  obli^uel^  on  each  side 
of  every  bed  of  five  or  six  rows,  so  as  to  meet  archwise  m  the  middle. 

ASIA. 

7%e  Zunjeed,  iS&lix  .£gyptiaca,  is  a  species  of  willow.  The  leaves  are  of 
a  silvery  hue,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  deep  scarlet,  send  forth  a  most 
delicious  pertiime.  When  in  blossom,  the  Zunjeed  is  viewed  with  a  jealous 
eye  by  the  Persians,  from  the  belief  that  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  excite 
the  passions  of  the  females.  The  Persian  who  was  describing  the  curious 
properties  of  this  tree  told  me,  that  twelve  ftirsungs  north  of  Teheraun,  the 
men  lock  up  their  women  while  the  flower  is  in  blow.  [KeppePt  Joum, 
from  India,) 

The  Culture  of  Coffee  has  been  introduced,  within  these  few  years,  to 
several  countries  in  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  particularly  at  Tringae* 
now.  The  country  there  is  said  to  be  very  favourable  to  its  cultiu'e^  and 
the  produce  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  Java  or  Sumatra.    Coffee  is 
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alio  cuidvated  in  the  iiland  of  Peoang,  but  only  by  the  Eoropenn  sectlecs. 
The  Chinese,  who  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  confine  themsehci 
to  the  culture  of  peppo*.    {Asiatic  Jcwn.) 

AFRICA, 

Sparittfm  nMgenwn,ihe  White  Reiama,  or  WkUe  Broom,  of  ike  Cmmry 
Islands, — The  honey  made  by  the  bees  upon  the  Peak  of  Tenerifib  has  long 
been  celebrated.  Every  village  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  moDtfa  of  M17 
carries  its  bee-hives,  wmch  are  hollow  stems  of  the  dragon  tree  (JEwryc  if 
Gcrd.  §  1738.),  and  places  them  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Millions  of 
bees  then  swarm  around  the  large  and  fragrant  white  bushes  of  the  wfake 
retama,  and  very  soon  fill  their  hive.  The  honey  is  taken  from  them  twice 
every  summer,  always  in  great  abundance^  and  neither  Hymettus  dot  Ou^ 
mouny  have  ever  product  any  thing  equal'  to  it,  it  is  so  pure  and  trans- 
parent, and  the  taste  so  aromatic  and  delicious.  Whoever,  indeed,  would 
import  this  bush  to  the  bees  of  Europe,  would  deserve  as  weU  of  hb 
countrymen  as  he  who  introduced  the  vine  and  fruit  trees  |?],  and  thb  would 
be  by  no  means  difficult,  for  jp^fftium  grows  perfectly  well  here,  where  snow 
lies  almost  continuallv  from  December  till  tne  middle  of  April,  and  evea 
where  the  lowness  of  the  temperature  checks  the  vq^etation  of  every  kind 
of  tree.  It  mieht  thrive  extremely  well  in  the  interior  of  Norway,  in  Aua* 
tria,  and  Poland.  But  no  one  has  been  hitherto  successfiil  in  rearing  it  in 
Europe;  and  every  thing  that  has  been  said  of  its  flourishing  in  botanio) 
gardens  is  erroneous.    (Prof.  JametotCs  PfuL  Jour,  Dec  1826,  p.  78.) 
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7*EE  Purple-coned  Firof  Nepaly  Pfniu  speeUAiRsf  has  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Lambert  firom  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Wallidc,  "  This  tree,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Silver  Fir  of  Nepal,  surpasses  all  others  of  the  fir  tKoe  in 
b^uty.  Its  lofty  and  pyramidal  form,  its  numerous  long,  erect,^lindric8l^ 
purple  cones,  studdea  with  drops  of  pelludd  resio,  and  its  ^at  leaves, 
silvery  underneath,  and  of  a  bright  shming  green  above,  which  thickly 
adorn  its  ash-coloured  branches,  render  it  a  trulv  admirable  object.  The 
trunk  is  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  high,  perfectly  straight,  covered  with  a 
amoothish  ^y  bark,  and  having  a  eircumrerence  of  seven  or  eight  cubits. 
The  wood  is  hght,  compact,  ana  of  a  rose  colour,  resembling,  in  grain  and 
•colour,  the  pencil  cedar,  /unip^s  Bermudi^a.  Its  cones  afibrd,  by  ex- 
pression, a  purple  dye.  The  resin,  especially  that  of  the  seeds,  is  highly 
pungent  to  the  taste,  and  its  scent  is  very  powerful,  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Deoddra,  The  elevation  at  which  it  is  found,  namelv,  of  from  8000  to 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  induces  us  to  hope  that  it  will  be  found 
capable  of  enduring  our  severest  winters.  A  magnificent  plate  of  this  spedes, 
accompanied  by  a  complete  description,  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume 
of  Mr.  Lambert's  monograph  of  the  genus,  under  the  name  of  JPf  nus  speo- 
t&bilis."  (Prof,  Jamieton*t  Phil,  Jour,  March,  1827,  p.  306.)  —  We  under- 
-stand  plants  of  this  most  interesting  tree  have  been  raised  in  the  Fulham 
nursery. 

Kew  French  Peart,  •— 'M  have  planted  out  a  number  of  the  sorts  men- 
tioned in  your  list  (p.  253.)  as  stock  plants,  as  well  to  prove  the  sorts  as  to 
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supply  me  with  scions  for  graftaog.  I  hare  a  firiend  at  New  York  Who  sends 
me  aU  the  best  American  fruits,  which  I  am  planting  out  also  for  the  same 
purposes.  I  have  sent  a  number  of  things  to  New  York  lately ;  among 
others,  the  common  primrose,  which  is  a  rare  plant  there.  Walter  Lee. 
"  Upper  Bath  Boad,  Bristol,  March  24.  1827." 

Trantpkmtmg  Turnips. — "  For  many  years  I  have  sown  turnip  seed  on 
any  little  vacant  spot,  and,  when  the  plants  had  two  or  three  leaves,  planted 
them  out  by  a  line  in  regular  rows ;  and  nothing  can  succeed  better,  or 
produce  finer  roots.  Hardly  one  in  twenty  dies."  {Rtisiicus  inUrbe.) — ^That 
they  should  not  die,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  do  they  bulb  freely  ? 
If  the  plants  are  not  placed  so  deep  as  before,  and  only  the  tip  of  the  tap 
root  made  firm  by  pressure,  the  upper  part  of  the  root  may  swell.  Swedtsn 
turnips  are  allowed  to  succeed  very  well  when  transplanted,  but*  they  do 
not  swell  so  freely  when  inserted  in  the  cround  as  deep  as  cabbages,  as  when 
only  the  lower  part  of  the  root  is  made  fast.  If  Rusticus  in  Urbe's  practice 
was  with  Swedish  turnips,  there  is  nothing  in  it  either  new  or  remarkable. 
{Cond.) 

BirA<:atchmg,  —  ''If  you  will  make  birds  drunk,  that  you  may  catch 
them  with  your  hands,  take  such  meat  as  they  love,  as  wheat  or  beans,  or 
such  like,  and  lay  them  to  steep  in  the  lees  of  wine  or  in  the  juice  of  hem- 
lock, and  sprinkle  the  same  in  the  place  where  the  birds  use  to  haunt ;  and 
if  they  do  eat  thereof,  straightways  they  will  be  so  giddy  that  you  may^take 
them  with  your  hands."  (iVo^od/^  2%iVigi,  1 2mo.   1814,  p.  70.) 

A  certain  Preventive  againtt  Birds  taking  Seeds  out  of  the  Ground  in  Gar- 
dens^Sfc, — ^  Mix  together  1  lb.  of  gas  tar,  \  lb.  of  brown  spirits  of  tar,  and 
\  lb.  of  grease ;  into  this  dip  some  shoemaker's  thread  or  twine,  and  draw 
it  several  times  over  the  newl  v  sown  beds,  supported  a  few  inches  from  the 
earth  on  the  tops  of  sticks."  (Robert  Gorton,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  Wdver' 
hampton,  April  11.  1827.) — The  effect  is  produced  by  the  smell  of  the 
sulpnurated  hydrogen  of  the  tar;  the  grease  merely  keeps  a  body  of  it  to- 
gether, to  supply  evaporation  for  a  greater  length  of  time.    Common  tar, 
with  a  little  gunpowder  bruised  in  it,  has  the  same  effect.    We  make  these 
remarks  with  a  view  to  neutralising  that  sort  of  indiscriminate  faith  which 
many  persons  are  apt  to  have  in  recipes,  owing  to  the  natural  laziness  and 
love  of  mystery  which  belongs  to  human  nature.    When  a  young  gardener 
reads  a  long  recipe  for  efiecting  an^  thin^  a  safe  course  for  him  will  be, 
first,  to  doubt  whether  some  of  the  mgredients  might  not  have  been  intro- 
duced to  prevent  the  thing  from  appearing  too  simple;  and,  secondly,  to 
reflect  whether  he  cannot  trace  the  efficacy  of  the  composition  to  some 
single  ingredient,  which  would  probably  have  had  the  same  efiect  alone. 
There  is  not  a  greater  bar  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  than  that 
veil  of  mystery  which  it  seems,  till  lateTy,  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  business 
of  the  learned  professions  to  throw  over  everv  kind  of  knowledge.    Let 
every  individual  for  himself,  and  in  his  own  pro&ssion,  doubt  in  every  thing 
that  wears  the  appearance  of  mystenr,  or  that  he  cannot  account  for  on 
simple  principles ;  on  every  subject  let  him  seek  for  the  naked  truth,  in 
which  alone  there  is  solid  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  and  safety  to  the 
conduct. 

An  Apple  tree,  of  the  Caldwell  variety,  now  stands  at  Ratclif,  near  Not- 
tingham, worth  noticing  for  its  rapid  growth,  large  size,  and  abundant  crops, 
considering  its  early  age.  The  stock  was  produced  from  the  seed  of  a  crab 
sown  by  Mr.  Parr,  whose  property  it  is.  It  was  grafted  by  him  22  years 
since,  and  is  now  50  feet  high  and  46  yards  in  circumference.  The  produce 
this  year  was  120  pecks,  of  81  apples  each.  The  Caldwell  is  a  gooa  baking 
apple,  and  keeps  remarkably  well.  (E.  M,  Mather,  Old  Basrford,  Dec.  8. 
1826.) 
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In  the  Vinery  at  the  Botamc  Garden  of  Hull,  belonging  to  Mr.  Donn, 
erected  last  spring  upon  a  new,  light,  and  economical  plan,  a  vine  of  the 
genuine  Tokay  was  planted  on  the  1 9th  of  April  last,  without  either  ball 
or  earth  attached  to  its  roots,  and  it  has  now  produced  the  prodigious  num- 
ber of  200  bunches  of  grapes,  above  130  of  which  at  present  remain  upon 
the  tree.  {Hull  Advert'uer,  April,  1827.^  —  If  this  be  correct,  we  should  be 
glad  to  know  from  Mr.  Donn  what  metnod  he  pursued  to  keep  the  bunches 
on  the  trees  so  long,  and  also  what  state  they  were  in  in  regard  to  flavour 
and  appearance. 

Fine  new  Potatoet  were  offered  for  sale  in  Lancaster  market  on  May  17th 
at  iOd,  per  lb.,  and  there  was  a  larger  supply  on  the  following  day  at  sd* 
per  lb.  {Lane.  Gaz,  May  19.)  —  These  potatoes,  Mr.  Saul  mforms  us, 
were  raised  at  Poulton,  in  the  manner  described  by  him  (p.  47.). 

New  Potatoet  from  the  open  Ground,  June  4.    Eddtson,  Esq.  of 

Mount's  Bay,  Penzance,  (Vol.  I.  p.  342.)  has  sent  us  a  sample  of  good  size . 
and  quality,  accompanied  by  a  notice,  that  to  have  new  potatoes  in  his 
neighbourhood  by  the  latter  end  of  April,  the  sets  should  be  cut  with  one 
eye  each,  and  planted  in  a  warm  situadon  about  the  middle  of  December, 
at  the  usual  distance,  a  moderate  quantity  of  good  stable  dung  under  the 
sets,  and  a  covering  of  three  inches  of  mould. 

SCOTLAND. 

Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  April  19.  — The  annual  show  of  Auri- 
culas and  Polyanthuses  fell  short  of  any  former  one,  which  was  chiefly  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  many  of  the  finest  flowers  not 
having  yet  come  into  blow,  but  partly  owing  to  an  evident  neglect  of  such 
competmg  exhibitions  on  the  part  of  those  who  possess  fine  flowers. 

Of  Stage  Auricuku  there  were  but  two  collection^  the  best  of  which 
was  found  to  have  been  sent  from  Drum  by  Mr.  William  Milne,  gardener 
to  Gilbert  Innes,  Esq.  of  Stow,  and  the  Society's  medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Milne. 

Of  Seedling  Polyanthuses  several  collections  were  shown,  and  the  pre- 
ference was  given  to  those  marked  ^  Sterne;"  but,  on  opening  the  sealed 
note,  this  collection  was  found  to  belong  to  James  Macdonald,  Es^.  New- 
ington,  who,  having  been  the  successful  competitor  in  the  same  article  last 
year,  could  not  receive  a  medal  this  year. 

A  Collection  of  strong  and  beautiful  Hyacinths  was  placed  on  the 
table,  fi'om  bulbs  which  had  been  flowered  for  five  or  six  years  past  at  Drum, 
in  the  open  borders,  protected  merely  by  mats  in  wet  weather.  Likewise  a 
collection,  from  HoUand,  consisting  of  twenty-four  varieties  of  the  Crown 
Imperial  (Fritiilaria  Imperi&lis),  which  had  also  been  produced  at  Drum 
garden.    [How  were  they  cultivated  and  treated  ?  As  in  p.  41 2  ?] 

The  ornamental  exotic  Plants  in  flower  exhibited,  consisted  of  the- 
Wiodod^idron  arboreum,  with  several  lai^e  bunches  of  splendid  blossoms ; 
H6vea  C^lsi ;  Azalea  Tndica,  two  varieties,  purple  ana  white ;  GrevOlia 
//icif6Iia;  and  fior6nta  serruldta.  The  meeting  having  considered  these 
productions  as  remarkably  fine  agreed,  although  there  was  no  proper  com- 
petition, that  a  medal  be  awarded  to  the  cultivator,  Mr.  Cunningham,  at 
Comely  Bank. 

Six  kinds  of  Apples,  in  a  state  of  high  preservation,  with  some  Scottish 
Walnuts,  ripened  last  autumn,  were  sent  by  Mr.  Cruickshank,  Strathtyrum, 
to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  communicate  to  the  Society  hb  peculiar  mode  of  keeping  fruit. 
(Edin,  Ad,  April  24.) 

The  coaUgas  bill  (p.  552.),  we  are  happy  to  learn,  has  been  defeated. 
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I^orih  BrUM  Profestkmal  Gardenen*  Society  Edinburgh,' JprH  11.-^ 
Prizes  were  awarded  to  the  following  individuals :  — For  the  best  mush- 
rooms, to  Mr.  James  Goodall,  gardener  to  the  Marouess  of  Lothian,  New- 
battle  Abbej;  for  the  best  six  auriculas,  to  Mr.  John  Young,  gardener, 
Bumtsfield ;  for  the  second  best,  to  Mr.  D^el  Sinclair,  gardener,  firou^- 
ton  Hall ;  for  the  best  six  polyanthuses,  to  Mr.  John  Young;  for  the 
second  best,  to  Mr.  William  MUne,  gardener.  Drum ;  for  the  best  three 
double  walldowers,  to  Mr.  John  Young ;  for  the  second  best,  to  Mr. 
Daniel  Sinclair,  Broughton  Hnll ;  for  the  best  double  hyacinths,  to  Mr. 
William  Milne, gardener.  Drum;  for  the  second  best,  to  Mr. Daniel  Sinclair^ 
(Scotsman.) 

Green-Market^  JEdMurgh,  April  14.  —  The  public  green-market  is  now 
beginning  to  have  an  attractive  appearance.  A  number  of  aromatic  plants 
and  spring  flowers  are  displayea  in  the  difierent  booths*  Radishes. and 
young- onions,  grown  in  the  open  air,  were  sold  on  the  12th,  for  the  first 
time  this  season.  The  radishes  were  as  usual,  made  up  in  bunches,  and 
sold  at  5d,  a  dozen.  Besides  the  usual  potherbs,  there  were  salad,  spinach, 
garden  and  water  cresses,  ereen  mint,  rhubarb,  asparagus,  sea-kale,  broccoli, 
and  early  cabboi^es  raised  in  frames  !     {Ibid.) 

■  April  28. — Ine  markets  have  been  much  better  supplied  with  vegetables 
dunng  the  week,  than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  state  of  the 
weather.  Radishes,  young  onions,  sea-kale,  and  aspara^s  are  now  very 
plenty.  The  best  asparagus  is  got  for  2$,  6d,  a  hunored  m  the  market  for 
the  southern  district,  and  for  3s,  a  hundred  in  the  city  market.  A  very 
good  dish  of  sea^kale  is  eot  for  yd,  and  Is.    (Ibid,) 

Matf  16.  —  Two  small  baskets  of  strawberries,  ripened  in  the  open  air 
but  shielded  by  a  glass  frame,  have  already  appeared  in  the  green-market ; 
.the  one  on  the  1st,  and  the  other  on  the  6th  instant.  They  were  large, 
fully  ripe,  and  excellent  in  flavour.    {JMd^ 

The  PoUoch$haws  Florists*  Club  held  their  annual  competition  on 
May  4th.  Mr.  Dugald  Campbell,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Maxwell,  Bart,  of 
Pollock,  brought  forward  two  beautiful  auriculas ;  one,  the  Wild  Glory, 
with  five  pips,  each  measuring  six  inches  in  circumference ;  the  other  a  very 
fine  seedhng,  with  twenty-seven  pips  all  in  bloom.  The  judges  declared 
them  to  be  by  far  the  finest  flowers  of  the  sort  ever  seen  in  the  west 
country.    (Ibid,) 

The  Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society  held  their  first  spring  meeting 
on  May  I .  when  medals  were  awarded  — 

For  the  three  best  Stage  Auriculas,  to  William  Chalmers,  gardener  to  P. 
Chevne,  Esq.  Lochhead ; 

For  the  three  best  Seedling  Auriculas,  to  Mr.  Alex.  Diack,  Mile-end ; 
For  the  three  best  Seedling  Polyanthuses,  to  Captain  Clyne,  Gilcomston ; 
For  Mushrooms,  retised  in  the  open  ground,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Nurseryman ; 
For  the  best  twenty^five  heads  of  Asparagus,  to  Mr.  John  Smart,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Young,  at  Glassel ; 

For  the  three  best  broccoH,  to  Mr.  David  Taylor,  gardener  to  William 
Annand,  Esq.  Belmont ; 

For  the  best  brace  of  Cucumbers,  to  Mr.  William  Wales,  gardener  to  Col. 
Duff  of  Fetteresso ; 

For  the  six  best  Preserved  Apples,  to  Mr.  William  Smart,  gardener,  Pol- 
gownie  Lodge; 

For  Champagne,  made  from  Gooseberries,  to  Mrs.  Young  of  Glassel ; 
For  three  bmches  of  Grapes,  the  extra  medal  to  Robert  Davidson.  Esq. 
Elmfield.  ^        ^  >     h 

.  7%e  second  best  Specimens  of  the.  above  Articles  were  produced  by  — ? 
William  Barron  gardener,  at  Blackhall,  stage  auriculas;  Alexander  Diack, 
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leedUDg  aoriatlasr  Jiiiiet  Fefrkr,  GikonsUw,  polywdniet ;  Robert 
PrwMer,  gardener  at  Woodndc^  aBparagut ;  WUliam  Grant,  gardener  at 
Comhili,  braecoU  ;  John  Davidfoo,  ^rdener  at  Dunottar,  cuciimbcrt ; 
Alexander  Hnrrie,  gardener  of  Arbidie  Cottage,  prewrred  ap|dea;  Mn. 
Yonng  of  Gkaiel,  bbck  currant  wine. 

7%r  CoUeeiiim  qfAwriewku  mnd  Poiytmfkwaet  was  much  greater  than  could 
have  been  expected,  after  so  backward  a  season ;  and  tbe  tables  were  de- 
corated with  a  variety  of  beautiful  flowers  not  offered  for  compedtkNi. 
The  whole  were  viewed  with  much  satisfaction,  bf  a  numerous  assemblage 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Mn.  Crombie  of  Pheado  hoooiured  the  «"^^»*™g:, 
by  delivering  the  medals  to  the  successful  candidates ;  and,  we  are  happy  to 
add,  that  on  this  occasion  several  new  mmbeis  were  enrolled,  {Jberdeen 
Cknm.  May  5.) 

Perikikire  HorHailiural  8oaHy»'-^  A  schedule  of  the  prizes  oflered  by  the 
aociety,  extends  to  every  department  of  horticulture  and  floriculdire.  The 
firrt  aeneral  meeting  was  held  on  tbe  first  Tuesday  of  May,  and  the  second 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June,  but  no  particulars  have  been  sent  ns  in  dne 
for  our  present  Number. 

Destruction  of  Worms  and  SUigs, — From  the  Gbu^w  newspapers  it 
npears  that  Mr.  M'Dougall  is  verv  active  in  the  use  of  ids  recq>e  {GartL 
Mag,vo\A.  p.  89.)  in  that  neighbourhood.  We  hope  its  immediate  andpowo-- 
liil  eflSects  will  produce  such  an  impression  on  gardeners  and  their  employers^ 
as  to  induce  the  latter  to  insist  on  never  seeing  a  single  earth-worm,  snail, 
or  riug,  in  their  pleasure-grounds.  We  can  assert  from  observation,  that  bgr 
persevering  in  the  use  of  Mr.  M'Doufsll^s  apf^ication^for  a  season  or  two^ 
the  breed  of  these  insects  may  be  entirdy  extirpated  from  the  richest  and 
deepest-trenched  garden ;  and  from  lawns  and  pleasure-groonda  of  orctinary 
quality,  where  the  worms  do  not  descend  very  deqp,  they  may  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  one  good  watering.  We  by  no  means  approve  of 
secrets,  under  any  circumstances  whatever  connected  with  general  utUi^. 
Mr.M'Dougall's  recipe,  however,  is  no  secret.  It  was  used  by  the  late  Mr. 
Forsyth,  and  is  mentioned  in  bis  book,  and  in  numerous  places  in  our 
EncjFelopssdias^  and  in  this  Magaane ;  but  we  are  almost  ashamed,  on  Ae 
{MMt  of  gardeners  and  their  employers,  to  sa^,  that  we  reallv  believe  its 
shnplicity  and  cheapness  has  prevented  its  coming  more  generally  into  use. 
Had  Mr.  M'Dougal  1  dispiuised  his  material,  taken  out  a  patent,  and  issued  hia 
l^mposidon  from  London,,  like  a  quack-medkine,  or  some  of  the  patent 
manures,  he  would  probably  have  lulled  more  worms.  L^  every  reader  ask 
tbe  first  oardener  he  meets,  whether  he  knows  the  recipe;  and  if  he  does, 
whether  he  uses  it.  Aeain,  let  no  gardener  complain  of  earth-worms  or 
slugs,  for  they  are  much  easier  got  rid  of  than  any  other  description  of 
insects,  gc  even  than  weeds. 

(hai-gas  tft  a  HoUhoute, — ^A  singular  explosion  of  coal-gas  lately  took  place 
in  the  hptJiouse  of  a  gentlenum  near  Falkirk.  Some  fiesh  coals  had  just 
been  put  into  the  furnace  (which  is  of  a  peculiar  construction^  when  the 
door  was  shut,  and  tbe  explosion  immeaiately  followed.  The  flues  were 
burst  with  immense  violence,  and  so  intense  was  the  heat,  that  the  vines 
and  other  plants  were  completely  sipsed  and  spoiled.  This  is  the  second 
time  the  same  occurrence  has  taxen  place  in  the  same  hot-house. 
(Scotsmmt,  April  14.) 

Chimondnthus  fragrans.  —  A  plant  ten  feet  hish,  and  covering  all  the  east 
gable-end  of  a  hot-house  in  the  nursm  of  Mr.  James  Dickson  and  Sons»  at 
Broughton,  was  profuseW  covered  with  flowers  during  the  whole  of  Decem- 
ber and  January  last,  dimising  the  most  grateful  frafi|rance  for  many  yards 
arounc^  and  not  in  the  least  injured  by  the  fi'ost.  I  do  not  think  the  peach 
wouM  ripen  in  such  a  situation,  so  that  you  see  it  is  very  hardy.    I  sooukl 
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be  <Ml^  to  Birf  of  Tour  wiritsyoudpits  1^0  conld  state  the  partkuhr 
meriti  of  C.  Mgnnt,  ttra,  uid  grandifl^jm.  The  beit  agricaltural  and 
nrdeninf  d«wi  of  diii  neigfabourbood  jton  will  find  hi  the  SeottmoH. 
{J.B^  BSn.  May  10.) 

^faftt^Gnmtli-Aoc*.— -Dr.  I^ce  of  Aberdeen  hat  coioBiuDicated  to  Dr. 
^ewater's  Joumet.  an  account  of  ■  chop  and  eiectiuJ  metbod  of  btMling 
finite  roch,  which  deterves  the  pBrtiealar  attantiou  of  the  owners  ana 
worken  of  quarriei.  BeaUtHulIy  loenttfic  ai  it  is,  we  can  only  spore  room 
to  extract  an  outlhie  of  the  procen,  which  may  be  lununed  np  ander  tha 
three  following  headi,  vii.  I.  To  ignite  the  gunpowder  at  the  bottmn  of 
the  chai^  bv  neani  of  Bulphuric  acid,  charcoal,  and  sulf^ur.  9.  To  I^S 
adTant^  of  the  pro-  IW 

pelling  power  of  gun- 
powder, sa  is  done  with 
a  cannon  ball,  only,  in- 
iteadof  a  ^heric^ball, 
to  employ  one  of  a  co- 
nical form  (j!g.  isg.a), 
by  which  the  full  effect 
of  the  wedge  is  given 
in  every  direction  at 
the  lower  part  of  the 
cbai^  but  particularly 
downwards.  3.  And,  in 
the  last  place,  to  add  to 
the  eAect  of  the  whole, 
to  insure  a  fourth  part 
ofthe  depth  of  the  bore 
«t  the  bottom  (6)  to  be  . 
free  from  rhe  gunpow-  j 
der;  so  that,  when  in- 
flanunation  enguea,  a 
red  heat  may  be  com-  ' 

municated  to  the  air  in  the  lower  chamber^  wherd>y  it  will  be  expanded  to 
nicfa  a  d^ee,  as  to  have  the  power  of  at  leait  one  hundred  times  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  thereby  give  this  additional  momentum  to  tbo 
explosive  power  ofthe  gunpowder.  (Z)r.  Brewiter'i  EdU.  Jour.  Oct-ISIS, 
p.  343.) 

P<!ari  Barley  tu  a  labtliitite  for  Rice.  —  As  it  is  equally  advantageoiu  to 
the  public  to  learn  the  use  of  a  Known  snbstance  as  the  discovery  of  anew 
one,  [  am  sure  the  application  of  barley  to  another  branch  of  domestic 
cookery  will  not  be  uisregarded  by  some  of  your  readers.  I  can  assure 
them,  that  they  will  find  it  an  excellent  substitute  for  rice.  It  has  been  long 
uaed  in  this  country  in  broth ;  and,  when  boiled  with  milk,  sometimes  called 
Scotch  rice ;  but  by  i«r  the  best  way  of  unng  it  i*  by  pouuding  it  in  a 
mortar,  lu  this  form  it  fairly  rivals  mannacroop,  tapioca,  or  ground  ric«^ 
and  can  be  easily  procured  at  one  twelfth  of  the  price  of  the  first,  and  one 
third  of  the  price  of  the  last  substance.  It  was  resorted  to  as  a  change  of 
food  for  my  children's  break&st;  and  the  great  similarity  to  mannacroop 
induced  us  to  try  it  in  a  pudding  for  them,  and,  I  can  assure  you,  I  think  it 
oneof  the  beet  ofthe  kind — same  manacenicnt  as  with  ^ther  of  the  others, 
milk,  eggs,  ftc.  &c.  What  we  call  pearl  barley  is  thekind  used ;  but,  I  dar^ 
say,  any  of  the  kinds  would  answer,   {W.  M.,  ArgyleildTe,Jaa.26.  1SS7.) 

A  grocer  in  London  (Robertson]  has  obtained  a  patent  for  preparing 
barley  in  the  inanner  of  ground  rice,  and  we  believe  it  is  very  generally  used 
in  hospitals,  and  as  food  for  children.     (CiMd.) 
H  H   2 
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The  lUMarb  of  Commerce  hta  g&aenHv  been  thou^t  to  be  the  Bh(am 
palm4tuin,  Lin. ;  but  Mr.  David  Don,  Lib.  Lin.  Soc.,  in  a  very  interertmg 
paper  in  Prof.  Jamieson's  Journal,  has  proved  it  to  be  the-  K.  austr41e  of 
Mr.  Don's  Flora  Nepaiefuit,  and  the  R-  EmSdi  of  Dr.  AVallich.  Plants  have 
been  raised,  in  Mr.  Lambert's  garden  at  Boyton,  from  seeds  recdved  from 
Dr.  Wallich ;  the  leaves  are  8ubrotund-cordate,of  a  dull  green,  the  foot-rtalks 
red  and  deeply  furrowed,  and  the  whole  plant  thickly  beset  with  bristle- 
shaped  points,  which  girve  it  a  rough  feel.  The  <*  R.  au3tr41e  appears  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  great  table  lands  of  Central  Asia,  between  the  latitudesof 
^1^  and  40^  where  it  is  found  to  flourish  at  an  elevation  of  lioo  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  there  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  of  its  proving 
perfectly  hiuxly  in  our  own  countrjr,"  {Jam,  Phil.  Jour.  March,  1827,  p.  303.) 
whenever  it  may  pay  to  cultivate  it  as  an  article  of  commerce. 


IRELAND. 

The  HorticuUural  Society  oflreUmd  held  their  spring  show  of  flowers  at 
^e  Rotunda,  on  April  16.  The  attendance  was  extremely  numerous  and 
highly  respectable,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  we  may  safely  say  the  public 
are  determined  to  support  the  society,  if  it  continue  to  be  conducted  with 
the  same  anxietv  to  please  its  visitors  which  has  hitherto  characterised  it. 
The  flowers  exnibited  for  prizes  were  auriculas,  hyacinths,  and  polyan* 
thuses,  and  there  were  also  prizes  awarded  to  the  first  and  second  selections 
of  exotics  of  six  pots  each,  and  certificates  for  broccoli,  cucumbers,  and 
•apples. 

The  stages  on  which  the  classed  flowers  were  placed  were  tastefully  de- 
corated with  various  productions  of  the  conservatory.  Mr.  Robson,  of  the 
vice-resal  gardens,  furnished  a  number  of  iZhodod^ndrons  and  roses,  which 
.were  pmc^  so  as  to  catch  the  sun's  rays  through  the  southern  windows, 
and  tne  efiect  thus  produced  on  the  rich  and  transparent  blossoms  of  the 
Rhododendrons  was  uncommonly  beautifiil.  Mr*  Robson  is  extremely  for- 
tunate in  the  fi:>rcing  of  such  plants  to  a  premature  inflorescence ;  the 
h)8e8-were  as  strong  as  any  we  nave  ever  seen  in  the  open  ground.  Mr. 
Keefe,  of  Black  Pits,  sent  a  fine  ^cdcia  arm&ta,  an  A,  verticill&ta,  and  a 
palm  of  a  species  which  the  writer  was  not  botanist  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine. Messrs.  Tooles  and  Mackey  fiirnished  the  following  EricBs ;  viz. 
^erinthoides  sup^rba,  Blandfordi<ina,  nigr!ta,  scaridsa,  venusta,  Walk^n  al- 
ba, W.  riibra,  Paters6nia,  campanul4ta,  persplcua,  p.  nana,  pub^ens 
minima,  and  pil6sa.  They  sent  double  white  and  double  red  camellias,  and 
the  C.  iznemonefl6ra  rubra,  C.  Chandl^rii,  and  a  new  species  of  Primula, 
somewhat  resembling  P.  longifdlia.  There  were  also  on  the  stages  nume- 
rous pots  of  Ep&cris,  Pultense^a,  Polygala,  Gnidia,  &c. ;  and  it  was  said 
diat  on  future  occasions  the  exotics  wiU  be  still  more  abundandy  supplied. 
An  amazing  large  citron  fi'om  the  ^den  of  James  O'Reilly,  Escj.  of  Old 
jCastle,  coun^  of  Meath,  was  exibited;  many  contended  that  it  was  a 
shaddock.  With  respect  to  the  prize  flowers,  it  would  be  too  tedious  to 
parCiculariae  tbem ;  it  is  sufiicient  to  say  that  they  were  superior  in  quantity 
and  quality  to  former  exhibitions,  especially  the  auriculas,  of  which  the 
Apollo  vanety  obtained  a  generd  preference.  {F,  T,  P^  Dublin^  April 
17.) 
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May  %th.  The  following  Vapert  were  read,  —  On  canker,  ftc.  iii  fruit 
trees :  by  Mr.  A.  Stewart,  C.M.H.S;  On  the  eflfect  of  frost  upon  various 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  at  Newark :  by  T.  C.  Huddlestone,  Eso.  F.H.S. 
On  the  cultivation  of  figs  in  Denmark :  by  Mr.P.  Lindegaard,  F.HJS.  On 
the  application  of 'double  windows  in  hot-houses:  by  Mr.  FredericI 
Otto,  C.M.HJS. 

• 

DUtrilmted.^  Seeds  of  Tdtow  Turnip,  and  Early  Vienna  Kohl  Rabi,  from 
Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburgh.    Chou  Rouge  Petit,  Chou  de- Milan  petit 
hatif,  Perzii  nain  tres  fris^  and  Laitue  gottekgrune.nw  lent  k  monter,^ 
from  M.  Vilmorin,  C.M.H.S. 

Exhibited.  —  Five  sorts  of  Indian  Com,  viz.  Large  White,  Early  Canada, 
Pearl  Corn,  Variegated,  and  one  unnamed,  from  Mr.  Van  Eden,  C.M.H.S. 
i?6sa  sinica,  &c.  St.  Michael  Oranges,  from  W.  H.  Read,  Esq.  C.M.H.S. 
Catillac  Pears,  from  the  Rev.  C.  Annesley,  F.H'.S. 

Alto,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society i^ —  Roseberry  and  Keen's  seedling 
Strawberries,  Rh^um  h^bridum  (blanched),.  Asparagus  grown^  in ' common 
beds,  and  Ajsparagus  grown  in  flat  beds.  Flowers  of  Single  and  Double 
Tulips,  iVarcissus  tubifl6rus  and  recurviiVSlius,  Irish  Poppy,  Anemones, 
Ribes  adreum  serotlnum,  Rlbes  tenuifl6rum,  AziUea  indica  phcenicea,  and 
Wistaria  Consequlma. 

May  1  Sth,  ThefoUowing  Seeds  were  distributed,  —  Violet  Celery,  from 
Messrs.  Booth,  of  Hamburgh.  Cresson  d*orde.  Endive  fin  d'^t4,  Scarolle 
courte,  Laitue  Imp^riale,  and  Radis  gros  blanc  d*Ausboui^,  from  M.  ViT- 
morin,  of  Paris,  C.M.H.S.   Golden  Cos  Lettuce,  from  Messrs*  Beck  &  Co.. 

Exhibited. — Two  varieties  of  Wood  from  Colombia,  from  T.. Edgar, 
Esq.,  F.H.S.  Flowers  of  varieties  of  Paeonies^  from  Sir  Abraham  Hume, 
Bart.  F.H.S. 

AltOyJrom  the  Garden  of  the  Society, — ^A  plant  of  Az41ea  Indica  phoenicea, 
Tyrian-purple-flowered  Indian  Az41ea.  Flowers  of  i26sa  B&nksta  lutea,  jTris 
susiaaa.  Wistaria  Consequ4n«,  Common  Poppy  Anemone  and  Irish 
Poppy  Anemone  (both  sorts  showy  border  flowers,  well  worth  having), 
Single,  Double,  and  Parrot  Tulips,  and  i^Tarclssus  recurvif61ius.  Laitu^ 
chicor^,  ^pinarde,  and  petite  (salad  lettuces). 

Chitwick  Garden,  —  Sir,  I  am  happy  to  see  that  you  have  not  foi^otten 
your  promise  of  exposing  the  bad  arrangement  of  the  Chiswick  Garcfen.  i 
have  always  said  that,  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  obtained,  the  public  shouM 
have  been  invited  by  advertisement  to  send  in  plans  for  laying  it  out,  in  the 
same  way  as  is  practised  in  the  case  of  public  buildings.  Had  die  Com- 
mittee adopted  this  mode,  they  would  at  least  have  done  theic  duty  in  the 
manner  of  other  Committees  of  the  same  kind.    Instead  of  this,  they  have 

rroduced  a  work  which,  though  few  like  you  dare  venture  to  criticise,  yet, 
believe,  no  one  has  ever  ventured  to  approve  of.  I  fully  agree  with  all 
you  have  said  about  it,  and  I  could  say  a  great  deal  more,  il  ro^  interest  as 
a  tradesman  did  not  prevent  me  from  giving  ray  name ;  that  is,  if  I  were  not 

(Yours,  &c.) 
May,  1827.  A  Nursebym an* 
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Art.  IV.     Linnean  Sodeiy* 

The  papers  read  to  this  society,  for  the  past  year,  have  been  chiefly 
zoological,  and  illustrative  of  the  natural  system,  or  system  of  general  affi- 
nities, as  applied  to  animals.  It  is  singular,  that  the  prevailing  taste  for  this 
System  should  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  editor  of  a  newsijeper,  at  so 
istant  a  situation  as  Van  Dieman's  Land,  as  the  following  extract  will 
show: 

**  On  reviewing  the  progress  of  botany  during  the  last  five  years,  one 
cannot  avoid  beinc  struck  by  the  rapid  progress  made  by  the  natural  system, 
and  the  continually  diminishing  veneration  for  the  sexual  arrangement  of 
Linnaeus.  In  the  Transactums  of  the  lAntusan  Society,  the  papers  are, 
"without  a  single  txcq>tion,  upon  the  plan,  and  coached  in  the  language,  of 
that  school  which  professes  to  follow  nature  through  oil  her  devious  wind- 
inffs,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  the  search.  Thi« 
rdi^  fix>m  the  fetters  of  authority  cannot  but  augur  good  to  the  sdence; 
and,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  a  few  years  botany  wul  be  able  to  regain  the 
time  which  has  been  lost  in  the  arrangement  ot  plants  by  the  mere  number, 
proportion,  and  connection  of  thdr  sexual  organs^  to  the  total  neglect  <if 
the  study  of  their  affinities ;  and  the  rising  generation  of  botanists  will  look 
with  astonishment  at  the  exclusive  reception  of  the  Linnaean  system,  and 
the  n^ect  of  those  of  Rivinus,  Toumetorte,  Ray,  and  Jussieu.  {Colmual 
TimeSf  mad,  ToimanUm  Adv.  Sept.  1 .  18S6.) 

The  study  of  zoology  is  becoming  every  day  more  popular;  the  scieaoe 
ii  undeigoing  great  improvement,  ami  the  collections  of  individuals  and 
iniblic  bodies  receiving  continual  additions  from  every  part  of  the  world. 
Something,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  be  done  by  the  Zoological  Society  in  the 
way  of  intiXKlucing  and  naturalising:  new  singing  birds,  for  the  gratification 
of  the  whole  countr^r,  and  new  quodrui^eds  for  Uie  ornament  of  parks.  The 
rich  oueht  to  patronise  the  society,  and  the  general  reader  will  find  the  very 
best  information,  as  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  animal  world,  in 
Griffith's  translation  of  Baron  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom,  5  vols.  8vo,  just 
completed. 


Art.  V.     Provincial  Horticultural  and  Florist  Societies. 

7te  7V^  Shows  about  Lcndm  have  attracted  the  usual  attention  durioe 
the  last  week  of  April  and  first  fortni^t  of  May.  In  the  nd^bourhood 
of  Islington  we  took  a  view  of  the  beds  of  Messrs.  Bumard,  May,  Gold- 
faflm,  Franklin,  Butler  (who  is  publishing  on  the  subject),  and  Perdval, — all 
excellent,  and  deserving  of  separate  notices,  if  we  could  spare  room.  Those 
who  attend  to  sardening  in  a  ceneral  way,  can  hardly  form  mn  idea  of  tke 
sort  of  garden  that  they  wouldsee,  and  the  occupations  that  they  would  find 
going  on,  throughout  the  whole  year,  on  the  premises  of  what  is  called  m, 
professed  florist,  for  example,  Mr.  Goldham.  Uns  ^ntleman  is  actively 
engaged  mat  part  of  the  day,  and  we  may  aay  night,  m  efl^ting  the  most 
nseful  refbnns  m  the  fish-vnaiiet  at  Billinesgate,  and  the  remamder  of  bis 
time  he  devotes  to  the  cariTing  on  of  vmat  we  cannot  better  designate, 
than  by  calling  a  tulip  manufactory,  at  Pentonville.  The  fixtures,  imple> 
meats,  and  materials  of  this  manu&ctory  may  be  estimated  at  between 
2000/.  and  sooo/. ;  the  rent  of  the  premises,  excluave  of  the  dwelling*house 
and  offices,  is  20/. ;  and  three  or  four  workmen,  who  it  is  essentially,  neces- 
sary should  not  know  one  tulip  Urom  another,  are  constantly  employed. 
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The  only  otber  plants  which  Mr.  Goldhiim  grows  are  camalions  and  auri- 
culas ;  all  other  flowers  he  looks  npon  as  weeds,  and  though  he  has  a  very 
complete  green-house  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  he  only  makes  use 
of  it  as  a  potting  shed,  and  for  blooming  the  two  last-mentioned  floweirs  in 
a  wet  season. 

7%^  7Vi%i  Bed  (fMr.  Strong  td  ShephertTi  Bush  h  said  to  contain  more 
choice  and  valuable  sorts  than  any  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The 
spare  roots  were  sold  this  season  by  auction  for  about  500/.  One  poor- 
looking  man  gave  IsL  for  one  bulb  !  Both  Mr.  Goldham  and  Mr.  Strong 
have  raised  some  veiy  fine  carnations;  and  Mr. Strong's  High  Admiral 
Princess  Vitoria,  Lord'  Holland,  and  King,  tulips,  are  some  of  the  finest  in 
culture.  A  number  of  other  tulip  beds  we  have  not  found  leisure  to  vint, 
but  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  taste  is  increasing ;  and  this  we  are,  not 
altogether  for  its  own  sake,  for  we  cannot  help  considering  it  lower  in  the 
scale  of  elegant  racreaiion,  than  a  taste  for  plants  as  parts  of  a  grand  s3Pt- 
tem,  but  bemuse  we  like  to  see  every  body  fond  of  something,  to  see  every 
taste  pushed  as  for  as  it  will  go,  and  hope  for  improvement  in  all  tastes. 

Yorhhire  HorticyUural  Societyy  May  2.  —  The  spring  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  Kirkstall  Hotel,  on  Wednesday.  Ttc  chair  was  taken 
at  Imlf  past  one  o'clock,  by  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Rhodes,  of  Homsforth  Hall.  In 
opclning  the  business  of  the  meeting,  the  ciMurman  said,  that  after  a  winter 
of  esctreme  severity  and  difficulty,  tne  meeting  had  the  pleasure  and  satis- 
fiu^tion  to  behold  the  products  of  the  skill  and  industiy  of  the  gardener. 
Some  of  the  specimens  exhibited  possessed  great  moit ;  and  the  more  so, 
because  of  the  difficulty  which  had  attended  their  beii^  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  If  so  much  had  been  done  by  art« 
what  might  they  not  expect,  at  the  fotore  meetinj^  of  this  society  during 
the  year,  when  nature  would  afford  more  ample  aid ;  but  the  fact  that  so 
much  had  been  done,  was  an  encouraging  proof  of  the  triumph  of  thdr 
sdence.  Several  of  the  gentry  in  Yorkshire  had  signified  their  approbation 
of  the  objects  of  the  society,  and  they  had  been  requested  to  hold  a  meeting 
in  some  other  place,  which  might  open  a  new  field  for  extensive  usefiilness. 
York  had  been  named  as  the  most  suitable ;  and  with  their  concurrence 
the  July  meeting  should  be  held  there.  They  made  that  arrangement 
with  the  assurance,  that  the  society  would  have  the  support  of  several 
gendemen  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  promote 
thc»r  object  more  than  by  being  two  distinct  committees.  Great  advan- 
tages would  result  from  the  adoption  of  that  measure,  by  exciting  exertion 
among  gardeners  in  a  wider  sphere,  and  by  increasing  the  general  usefiilness 
of  the  society,  which  was  the  grand  object  they  had  in  view.  He  was 
happy  to  announce,  as  a  sample  of  the  respectability  of  the  subscribers 
lately  obtained,  the  name  of  Sir  F.  L.  Wood,  Bart,  and  the  Hon.  E.  Petre. 
{York  Courantf  May  1.) 

York  Floriue  Socieh/(,  JprU  30.— The  ancient  Sodety  of  York  Florists 
held  their  annual  show  of  s(Ming  ilowers,  at  Baynes's  Hotel,  in  Peteiigat«b 
Mr.  Wilson  was  presented  with  an  elegant  piece  of  plate  for  winning  the 
greatest  number  of  first  prizes  of  auriculas,  tulips,  &c.  during  the  Vear 
1886 ;  and  Mr.  Parker  with  another,  for  winning  the  greatest  number  of  first 
prizes  of  geraniums  in  the  same  period.  Twenty-five  premiums  were 
awarded  for  auriculas,  green,  grey,  and  China  edged ;  sdis,  and  alpines ;  five 
for  polyanthuses ;  five  for  byacmths ;  three  for  geramums  with  coloured 

S rounds;  and  three  for  geraniums  yrith  white  grounds.    {York  Cowrantj 
fay  29.) 
Boiai^ical  and  HorHndtmral  Society  of  Newoattie^pot^Tyne^  May  11.-^ 
The  following  prizes  were  awarded:  —  The  Society^  silver  med»l  to  Mr. 
M'Queen,  garoeno'  to  S.  W.  P^ker,  Esq.  Scot's  House,  for  the  best 
auricula  (GortonV  Quunpion  of  England).    The  bronze  medal  to  James 
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Graham  Clarke,  Esq.  of  Fenham,  for  the  second  best  attriculft  (Melcalfi*!i 
Laucashire  Hero).  The  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Thomas  Fergusaon,  Newcastle^ 
for  the  best  double  hyacinth  (Groot  Voorst  van  Russland).  The  bronze 
medal  to  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Brandling 
Gosforth  House,  for  the  second  best  double  hyacinth  (Grand  Due).  The 
silver  medal  to  Armorer  Donkin,  Esq.  of  Jesmond,  for  the  best,  dish  of 
forced  strawberries.  The  silver  medal  to  Mr.  William  Davidson,  gardener 
to  John  Walker,  Esq.  of  Benwell^  for  the  best  dish  of  asparagus ;  and  the 
bronze  medal  to  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Beaumont,  Esq. 
M.  P.,  for  the  best  six  early  cabbages.  A  very  fine  dish  of  apples,  of  the 
following  sorts,  Yorkshire  Green,  Jackson's  or  Middleton  Apple,  Lancashire 
Housewife,  Nonpareil,  White  Calville,  Cockle's  Ribston,  Simpson's  and 
Edmondson's  Aromatic  Pippins,  in  as  high  a  state  of  preservation  and  fla- 
vour nearly  as  when  first  pulled,  was  exhibited  by  iMlr.  Thomas  Smithy 
gardener  to  Matthew  Beli,  Esq.  M.  P.,  of  Woolsington. .  [Query,  how  pre^ 
served  ?]  The  table  was  decorated  with  some  beautiful  blossoms  of  Passi- 
fl6ra  alata,  Ornithog&lum  nutans,  and  a  great  variety  of  handsome  specif 
of  Narcissus,  from  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Falla  and  Co. ;.who  also  ex- 
hibited an  uncommonly  fine  green-edged  seedline  auricula,  which  was 
named  Swiss.  It  is  highlj^  pleasant  to  see  the  exhibitions  of  this  societar 
attracting  so  much  attention.  The  door  of  the  inn  was  crowded  wits 
carriages ;  and  the  company,  consisting  of  nearly  300  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
seemed  highly  gratified  with  the  exhibition.  The  number  and  beauty  of 
the  hyacinths  and  auriculas  excited  great  interest.  The  fragrance,  of  tbe 
hyacinths  was  so  overpowering  at  one  time,  that  the  windows  of  the  room 
were  obliged  to  be  opened.    {Newpoi,  Cour,  May  13.) 

Rost  Horticultural  Society,  Mittf  23.  —  The  twelfth  exhibition  iji  this 
distingubhed  institution  took  place,  and,  notwithstanding  the  weather  was 
unfavourable,  upwards  of  three  hundred  persons  entered  the  room,  delighted 
with  a  show  so  brilliant  and  gay.  Amongst  this  numerous  and  fashionable 
throng  we  noticed  all  the  first  families  for  ten  miles  round,  and  the  town 
on  no  previous  occasion  was  so  filled  with  carriages.  The  grand  stand 
was  richly  covered  with  about  300  geraniums  and  green-house  plants,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  splendid  and  brilliant  colouring  of  this  enchant- 
ing mass.  The  geraniums  were  all  in  splendid  blood,  and  in  the  first  health 

■  and  condition,  and  the  warmest  admirer  of  this  extraordinary  class  con- 
fessed  they  surpassed  any  previous  collection.  The  stage  for  tulips  ran 
nearly  the  length  of  the  room,  and  about  350  of  the  society's  bottles  were 
filled  with  the  first  specimens  of  this  beautiful  flower ;  and  it  may  with 
truth  be  asserted,  that  not  an  indifferent  flower  was  staged.  Mr.  Breese, 
gardener  at  Rudhall,  produced  his  seedling  J^rica  in  the  finest  bloom.   This 

.plant  was  exhibited  at  a  previous  show,  but  it  was  then  small.  This  new 
specimen  was  very  much  admired,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  Mr.  Breew 
has  cultivated  from  it  several  plants,  so  that  this  charming'  variety  will  now 

.  find  its  way  into  other  collections.  This  seedling  is  named  Westfalingia, 
in  honour  of  his  mistress.    Mrs.  Farmer  exhibited  Z3  specimens  of  seedling 

■  pansies,  grown  by  her  at  Treago,  and  some  were  much  admired.  H.  Ross^, 
Esq.  produced  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  paeony,  in  fine  bloom,  particularly 
the  Pae6nia  moutan.  The  number  of  specimens  exhibited,  ticketed,  and 
entered  into  the  society's  books  amounted  to  770.    (Ckelt.  Chron,  June  7.) 

Lancaster  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society y  May  1.  —  The  show  of 
auriculas,  &c.  in  this  town,  on  Tuesday  last,  brought  a  most  numerous  and 
respectable  attendance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  were  much  gratified 
with  an  exhibition  which  far  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year,  there  being 
.upwards  of  5oo  auriculas  staged,  and  50  green-house  plants.  The  many 
.rare  and  beautiful  specimens  produced  made  it  difficult  for  the  judges,  in 
some  instances,  to  determine  which  deserved  the  prizes.  Thirty-two  prizes 
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were  giyen'  for  auriculas,  green,  grey,  and  white-edged,'  and  self-cokHired 
aipines  and  seedUngs,  eight  for  polyanthuses^  three  tor  green-house  plants, 
two  for  cucnmbers,  and  one  for  grapes,,  asparagus,  mushrooms,  se»*kftle, 
rhubarb,  and  potatoes*    (Lancaster  Gaz.  May  5.) 

An  Amateur  Prize  Show  of  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  was  held  at  Lan- 
caster on  May  5th,  when  six  prizes  were  awarded  for  the  folk>wing  flowers:— 
Barlow's  King,  Privateer,  Pillar  of  Beauty,  True  Blue,  and  Captain  Fnaer, 
auriculas ;  and  Fletcher's  Defiance,  polyanthus.    (Ibid.) 

Lancaster  Florists*  and  Horticuiturtd  Society^  May  S6.  —  At  tlie  tulip 
show  sixty  prizes  were  given  for  tulips,  four  for  geraniums,  the  property,  of 
ladies,  four  for  green-house  plants,  two  for  hardy  plants,  two  for  bouquets 
from  the  open  garden,  and  one  for  grapes,  oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  potatoes, 
lettuces.    (Id.  June  2.) 

Preston  Florists*  Society^  April  25.  Auricula  Show,  —  Many  gay  speci- 
mens were  displayed;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  change  and 
remarkable  severity  of  the  weather,  the  plants  were  by  no  means  so  ni»- 
merous  as  was  expected.  There  were  also  a  half-dozen  fine  polyanthuis 
flowers  exhibited.  Of  rare  green-house  and  other  plants  there  was  a  greai 
variety,  whilst  the  show  of  asparagus,  broccoli,  cucumbers,  mushrooms^ 
French  beans,  early  potatoes,  and  even  grapes,  at  so  early  a  period  of  the 
season,  appeared  to  excite  general  attention.  Twenty-four  prizes  were 
given  for  auriculas,  six  for  polyanthuses,  nine  for  green-house  plants,  e%fat 
for  hardy  plants,  and  twelve  for  fruits  and  culinary  articles.  (J.HoUandy  Sec.) 

May  23.  the  Tulip  Show. — The  display  of  tulips,  green4iouse  plaiits, 
and  early  fruits  and  vegetables,  at  the  Bull  Inn,  was  equal,  if  not  superior^ 
to  any  we  have  ever  seen ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  very  unfavourable  state 
of  the  weather,  the  company  assembled  was  quite  as  numerous  and  respect 
able  as  on  any  former  occasion.  Thirty-six  prizes  were  given  for  tulips 
three  for  geraniums  with  white  grounds,  three  for  geraniums  with  redgrounds, 
and  three  for  geraniums  with  purple  grounds.  Seven  prizes  were  given  for 
.green>-hou8e  plants,  seven  for  hardy-  plants,  two  for  grapes,  one  for  the  best 
pine-apple,  for  cucumbers,  strawberries,  broccoli,  potatoes,  peas,  rhubarb, 
gooseberries,  cabbages,  asparagus,  and  for  the  best  lettuce,  wnich  measured 
a  yard  in  circumference,  and  weighed  2  lbs :  it  grew  in  the  garden  of  George 
Jackson,  Esq.    (Preston  Pilot,  May  29.) 

Ipswich  Horticultural  Society,  May  26.  —  Some  amateur,  horticultu- 
rists, who  established  a  Gooseberry  Society  at  Ipswich  about  three  veaiv 
liince,  having  met,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  name  of  "  Ipswich  Horti- 
cultural Soaety,"  in  consequence  of  the  increased  number  of  subscribers^ 
and  that  there  should  be  at  least  two  exhibitions  of  fruit  and  horticultural 
productions  every  year.  The  first  show  was  fixed  for  Monday,  30th  July 
next,  when  prizes  will  be  oflered  to  the  four  heaviest  gooseberries,  the  best 
seedling,  the  best-flavoured  plate  of  fruit,  the  largest  white  and  red  cun 
rants,  as  well  as  other  prizes  to  such  fruits  and  vegetables  as  may  be  deemefl 
of.  sufficient  merit.  It  is  also  intended  to  have  a  second  meeting  in  the 
autumn,  when  prizes  will  be  oflered  for  the  fruits  then  in  season ;  and,  if  the 
funds  will  allow,  it  is  contemplated  that  a  third  show  may  l)e  held,  later  in 
the  year,  for  winter  fruits.    (E.  R.  B.,  Stow  Market,  May  29.)  ' 

Florists*  Meetings  at  Worcetter,  in  former  times.  —  A  correspondent  has 
sent  us  some  accounts  of  these,  dated  so  far  back  as  1777,  at  which  time  it 
appears  that  prizes,  from  10«.  6d.  to  2/.  2s.,  were  given  for  carnations;  and 
that  silver  medals,  at  different  periods  from  and  before  1777  till  1784,  wei'e 
awarded  for  florists*  flowers,  chiefly  carnations.  Our  correspondent  deplores 
the  non-existence  of  such  societies  about  Worcester  in  the  present  day, 
remarking  that  *'  the  mind  of  man,  rushihz  from  the  toils  of  business  to 
relaxation,  eagerly  courts  some  pursuit  which  he.  may  take  up  without  much 
exertion ;  and  happy  is  he  who/  avoiding  the  baneful  effects  of  drinking,  hds 
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Kcourw  to  some  inoooent  amuieoient  which  may  affimi  him  pleMure,  and 
at  the  same  time,  not  unfit  him  for  the  labours  of  the  foUowinf^  day/* 
(C  o/2i,Jlp,  10.)  The  fatigue  of  constant  occupation  of  every  kind,  re- 
quires to  be  relieved  by  corresponding  relaxation;  which,  to  be  felt  as 
such,  must  be  diftrent  in  its  nature  from  our  constant  employment.  The 
savaffe,  after  the  extraordinary  fatieues  of  huntings  lies  down  to  sleep ;  the 
thepnerd,  after  the  wanderings  of  the  day,  amuses  himsdf,  whilst  watching 
by  night,  with  contemplating  the  stars ;  and  the  agiicultorist,  after  passina 
the  day  alone,  or  with  his  team  in  the  fields,  courts  the  sodeQr  of  h»  kind 
in  the  evening.  Perhaps,  for  the  lower  and  middling  classes  of  sodts^  who 
live  in  villages  or  towns,  the  recreation  of  gardening,  and  the  love  ci  plants, 
are  more  generally  applipable  as  contrasted  pursuits,  than  any  other  equally 
healthftd  sBsd  interating.  They  cannot,  therefore,  as  our  correspondent 
suggests,  be  too  generally  encouraged. 

pforitti  Lottery,  —  Su*,  I  am  induced  to  trouble  you,  not  for  the  bare 
purpQ|se  of  serving  myself,  though,  I  confess,  my  object  does  embcaoe  my 
own  interest,  but  to  propose  a  plan  for  the  general  accommodation  of 
amateur  florists  —  myself  as  well  as  others.  In  common  with  a  vast  number 
of  suburbans,  I  cultivate,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  a  few  varieties  of  tulips, 
carnations,  pinks,  ranunculuses,  auriculas,  polyanthuses,  &c.,  but  i  find  my 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  greatly  diecked  by  the  prices  charged  in  the  oata^ 
logues  for  good  flowers  of  the  above  sorts;  and,  although!  am  aware  that 
to  possess  a  certain  flower  on  which  hu  mind  is  fixed,  many  a  hobby-rider 
.of  this  class  will  part  with  his  coat,  or  be  guilty  of  even  greater  extrava- 
gances, to  indulge  an  uncontroulable  propensity ;  yet  I  am  not  so  far  gone 
at  present,  but  am  content  to  depend  upon  the  lundness  c^afi'iend  or  two, 
who  occasionally  make  an  exchange  with  me,  or  present  me  with  any 
thinj;  they  may  have  to  spare.  But  many,  no  doubt,  do  not  possess  th» 
iacihty,  and  are  obliged  to  be  content  to  admire  their  fiwoontes  in  the 
collections  of  their  frtends.  Now,  as  many  amateurs  have  a  large  stock  of 
duplicates  which,  for  reasons  known  to  themselves,  they  are  very  reluctant 
in  parting  with,  the  plan  I  would  suggest  is,  to  make  a  raffle  of  the  over- 
etook  in  the  proper  season,  and  the  receipts  ndght  be  appropriated  to  the 
better  accommodation  of  what  was  retained,  or  for  the  purchase  of  mc^ 
other  flowers  as  can  only  be  obtained  by  money,  i  shall  not  attempt  to 
draw  up  a  scheme  for  such,  but  leave  it  to  some  one  havina  a  stock  to  ^ 
rid  of ;  I  would  merely  propose,  that  there  be  no  blanks,  and  tfaattfae  prizes 
ahould  vary  in  value,  the  higher  containing  the  best  Hewers,  and  all  should 
■be  named  sorts.  I  cannot  think  this  plan  can  reasonably  be  otnected  to^ 
thou^  I  am  ^ware  of  the  great  jealousv  existing  among  some  of  the  &ncy ; 
but  am  of  opinion,  the  number  of  such  is  very  trifling,  compared  with  that 
of  the  more  liberal-minded ;  and  I  flatter  myself,  that  if  this  should  find  a 
place  in  your  valuable  Magazme,  it  will  meet  the  eye  of  some  ready  to  put 
the  thing  in  practice.  Your  constant  reader, 

Jftfimtngtoa,  May  1 8S7.  G.  W.  B. 

Reporti  ofaU  the  Flower  and  FniU  Shows  in  the  Kingdom*  —  Dear  1^,  I 
am  anxious  to  suggest  to  you  the'propriety  of  adding  to  vour  Gardenor^s 
Magazine,  a  Report  of  all  the  Horticultural,  Florists*,  and  Fruity  Shows  in 
the  kinffdom.  This  appears  to  me  not  only  a  useful  appendage  to  such  a 
work,  but  almost  indispensable  to  make  it  complete.  You,  I  know, 
are  aware  that  accounts  of  the  gooseberrv-shows,  as  well  as  of  the 
auricula  and  carnation  shows,  are' now  published  at  Manchester';  but  these 
fall  far  short  of  what  every  horticulturist  wishes  to  see,  and  the  information 
he  wishes  to  obtain  in  this  age  of  improvement ;  which  he  cannot  set, 
nor  is  there  at  present  any  means,  except  through  your  valuable  publication. 
I  should  tlunk.  If  you  were  to  publish  a  supplemeiitary  maxAxsr^  or^  if  you 
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IbmKi  too  much  for  one,  two  cnuiller  oiiet»  it  would  be  very  deurable  to  all 
3four  fiobscriben,  as  they  would  be  bound  op  with  the  woric,  and  the  aame 
volume  would  then  eontain  all  the  occurrences  of  the  year.  Those  who  do 
Aot  subscribe  to  the  Magazine*  could,  if  they  chose,  have  the  supplement, 
which  would  convey  to  them  what  they  now  obtain  by  purcnasing  the 
Manchester  book. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  your  sentiments  on  this  subject,  as  I  really 
tldnk  it  is  of  some  consequence  to  your  readers. 

May  29.  SUFPOLCIBMSIS. 

We  think  it  a  very  consistent  end  proper  thing  to  give  short  notices  of 
all  the  Provincial,  Horticultural,  or  Floral  Societies ;  but  to  extend  this  to 
a  detailed  account,  either  of  these  societies  or  of  the  gooseberry  and  flower 
shows,  would, Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  latter  in  the  "Gooseberry 
Book "  and  *•  Flower  Book  "  of  Manchester  (p.  75.),  possess  very  little 
interest  for  the  greater  number  of  our  readers.  Neither  do  we  think  they 
could  be  of  much  use ;  for  what  are  gooseberrv-^hows  but  trials  of  skill  in 
the  production  of  monstrosities ;  and  as  to  tne  mtification  of  the  few 
individuals  who  have  gained  prizes,  that,  we  should  think,  could  be  most 
eflectually  done  by  means  of  the  local  newspaper.  We  should  have  much 
more  pleasive,  and  we  think  do  more  good,  in  marking  the  influence  of 
provincial  associations  in  promoting  the  mtroduction  of  different  sorts  of 
flowers,  culinary  vegetables,  fruits,  improved  culture  and  management 
generally,  and  k  taste  for  botany  as  a  science.  However,  as  we  have 
received  several  letters  on  this  subject,  and  as  it  is  proper  that  tbeGardener^s 
Magazine  should  be  devoted  to  those  who  are  its  supporters,  to  such  an 
extentjBs  to  insure  their  support,  if  we  find  a  dedded  feeling  for  the  details 
alluded  to,  we  shall  pay  more  attention  to  them  than  we  have  hitherto  done. 
In  the  mean  time,  as  **  Suflblciencis  "  is  commendably  zealous,  and  as  he 
lives  near  Ipswich,  we  recommend  to  him  the  culture  of  succory,  on  th^ 
plan  and  with  a  view  to  the  important  objects  mentioned  by  our  Brussels 
correspondent  (p.  460.).    {CoTid,) 


:s 


Art.  VI.    Cwent  Garden  Market. 

The  first  peas  fi'om  the  open  ground  were  produced  on  the  17th  of  May, 
and  sold  for  4/.  the  half  sieve,  or  three  gumeas  a  quart  The  same  day  Uie 
l)est  new  potatoes  sold  for  3«.  and  2t.  Bd  per  lb.  [at  Lancaster  on  the  same 
day  they  were  lOd,  and  the  folio  wingday  Bd,  per  lb.];  on  May  51st  they 
were  down  to  U.  and  U,  6d,  per  lb.  Peas,  May  26th,  were  at  12«.  and  I4i. 
per  quart,  and  on  the  26th  at  18#.,  20#.,  and  2U.  per  quart;  next  day,  the 
29th,  they  fell  to  lOs.  per  ^art.  Keen's  seedling  strawberries  from  the 
17th  of  May  to  the  50tn  vaned  in  price  from  is.  per  ounce  to  1«.  6d^  and 
old  scariets  from  1«.  6d,  to  3«.  $d  per  ounce  during  the  same  period.  The 
first  strawberries  from  the  open  garden  came  to  market  on  the  31  si 
of  May,  but  only  a  few  ounces.  A  few  ounces  of  Maydidce  cherries  from 
the  open  air  appeared  on  the  29th  of  May.  Culinary  vegetables  and  com- 
mon articles  in  the  greatest  abundance.   (/.  G,  Jwne  2.) 


Art.  VIL    Architeeture. 


In  conformity  with  our  plan  of  noticing  whatever  strikes  us  as  remark- 
able, or  likely  to  be  instructive  to  country  residents,  in  architecture,  we 
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have  to  point  out  York  Hoiue  n«ar  St' James's  Palace,  the  new  e&tnmoe 
ioto  Hycie  Park  from  Piccadilly,  and  many  of  the  spires  of  the  nev 
churches,  as  unsuccessful  efibrts.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  elevation 
of  York  House,  as  high  as  the  balustrade ;  but  the  roof  and  its  superincum- 
bent lantern  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  form,  raise  it  too  high  for  what 
may  be  called  the  beauty  of  length,  and  yet  not  high  enou^  for  iriiat  may 
be  called  the  beauty  of  height ;  two  ideas  are  thus  raised  m  the  mind,  and 
there  leave  two  contending  impressions,  because  one  of  them  is  not  car- 
ried far  enough  to  leave  a  prevailing  sentiment  or  emotion.  We  could  sav 
asood  deal  more,  but  prefer  refemng  our  judgment  to  the  feelings  of  soci 
otour  readers  as  have  an  opportunity  of  personal  observation. 

The  entrance  to  Hyde  Park  we  object  to  for  reasons  already  given 
(p.  371.);  farther  observation  and  reflection  confirms  us  in  our  opinion; 
the  architect  who  has  been  so  successful  in  designing  the  lod^  at  the  dif- 
ferent entrances  to  this  park,  seems  to  have  completely  failed  m  this  species 
of  design.  Whoever  can  bear  in  mind  the  gate  leading  to  the  Thier  Garten 
at  Berlin,  and  some  of  Guaringi's  portals  in  Petersburgfa  and  Moscow, 
will  not  wonder  at  our  dissatisfaction.  We  question  whether  the  triumphal 
arch  into  Buckingham  Gardens  will  please  us  better;  but  it  is  not  yet  su^ 
ficiently  far  advanced  to  admit  of  forming  an  opinion.  But  these  failures 
appear  to  us  as  almost  nothing,  when  we  look  at  the  spires  of  most  of  the 
new  churches.  Happily  we  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  architects  of 
one  of  those  to  which  we  object ;  but  if  we  did,  we  hope  we  may  be 
allowed  to  difier  in  taste  with  an  artist,  without  having  any  improper  mo- 
tives or  feelings  ascribed  to  us.  Of  all  these  spires,  one  which  strikes  us  as 
the  least  to  be  commended  is  placed  at  the  end  of  Portland  Road,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  New  Road.  But  there  are  a  number  of  others  nearly  as 
bad.  The  spire  by  Mr.  Nash  in  Regent  Street,  much  as  it  has  been  ridi- 
,culed,  we  consider  superior  to  most  of  them,  and  only  regret  the  bam-like 
roof  of  the  church  which  rises  behind  it.  The  spire  which  has  our  entire 
approbation,  and  of  which  we  would  rather  have  been  the  architect  than 
of  all  the  other  new  spires  put  together,  is  that  of  the  new  church  of 
St.  Pancras. 

The  street  architecture  of  the  metropolis  seems  to  make  greater  pro- 
gress in  improvement  than  the  architecture  of  public  buildings.  Proo& 
may  be  seen  in  most  places  where  extensive  new  buildings  are  going  on,  as 
in  the  Regent's  Park,  Belgrave  Square,  Gordon  Square,  Hammersmith^  &c 
'Messrs.  Cubitt  of  Gray's  Inn  Road,  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  judicious 
builders  and  designers  that  have  ever  appeared  in  London,  have  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  this  improved  taste.  Another  cause  is  the  more  general 
use  of  Roman  cement  as  a  stucco,  and  its  external  application  in  imitation 
of  stone.  Next  to  Roman  cement  the  most  valuable  invention  is  that  of 
kiln-burned  artificial  stone,  by  which  the  capitals  of  columns,  and  all  imit- 
ations of  carved  work,  statues,  urns,  thefms,  fountains,  cisterns,  and  other 
architectural  and  garden  decorations  can  be  made  of  greater  strength  and 
durability  than  of  the  natural  material.  This  invention  was  first  brought 
into  notice  by  Messrs.  Coade  and  Sealy,  but  has  been  subsequently  greatly 
improved  by  Messrs.  Cubitt,  who  now  manufacture  it  extensively,  and  at  a 
very  moderate  price. 

Ronum  Cement  —  This  material,  which  may  be  reckoned  among  one  of 
the  most  useful  discoveries  of  the  present  age,  for  all  purposes  in  building 
which  require  to  be  solid  and  durable,  and  for  the  most  complete  imit- 
ation of  stone,  has,  like  every  other  material  much  in  demand,  given  rise 
to  spurious  imitations,  which,  as  the  late  Mr.  Rennie  predicted  before  the 
House,  of  Commons,  has  been  productive  of  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences.   **  The  cement  which  is  of  a  dark  colour,  approaching  uearly  lo 
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black>  is  very  inferior ;  fiar,  alt&oueh  when  mixed  up  it  soon  hardens  on  the 
surface,  underneath  it  remains  soft,  and  easily  crumbles  between  the  thumb 
and  finger :  another  proof  of  its  inferiority,  and  vi}hich  is  of  main  impor- 
tance to  the  surreyor  and  builder,  is  the  small  proportion  of  sand  which  it 
will  bear,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  genuine  cement  is  better  when  used 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  sand ;  it  adheres  stronger,  dries  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  and  hardens  idl  through."  -  (jHrnie^,  December  1.  1^826.) 


Art*  VIII.    Domestic  Economy B 

Method  of  preparing  the  PecHc  Add,  communicated  hy  Profeuor  Dr,  A,  T. 
Thoms(nu  -« Take  any  quantity  .of,  carrots ;  wash  and  clean  tbem  well ;  then, 
by  means  of  a  rasp,  reduce  them  to  a  pulp ;  express  this  strongly,  and  wash  the 
marc  with  distilled  or  filtered  rain  water  until  it  cease,  by  expression,  to  be  coloured* 
Mix  fifty  parts  of  the  washed  marc,  expressed,  with  three  hundred  parts  of  dis- 
AUed  watery  and  one  part  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  ;  then  heat  the  mixture 
till  it  boil,  and  let  it  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  until  a  portion  of  the  fluid 
coagulate  completely  into  a  jelly  with  an  acid.     Pass,  now,  the  boiling  liquor 
through  a  cloth,  and  wash  the  mass  with  diitilled  arJUtered  rain  water,  mixing  these 
washings  passed  through  the  cloth  with  that  which  was  strained  whili  hot.     The 
mixed  fluid  should  become  thick  and  gelatinous  on  cooling.     This  contains  a 
pectate  of  potass,  which  may  be  decomposed  by  a  small  quantity  of  muriate  of 
Ume,  largely  diluted  with  distilled  water,  by  which  means  an  insoluble  gelatinised- 
pectate  of  lime  is  formed,  which  should  be  well  washed  on  a  cloth.     The  washed 
pectate  is  next  to  be  boiled,  for  a  few  minutes,  with  distilled  water,  acidulated  with 
muriatic  acid,  to  dissolve  the  lime  and  the  starch ;  and,  by  then  throwing  the 
whole  on  a  cloth,  and  washing  it  with  distilled  water,  the  pectic  acid  is  procured.  , 

The  pectic  add,  thus  obtained,  liquefies  readily  on  admixture  with  a  few  drops 
of  solution  of  ammonia ;  and^  by  evaporating  this  fluid  in  porcelain  dishes,  a 
8uper>pectate  of  ammonia  is  procured,  which  swells  very  much  in  distilled  water  ; 
ibid,  as  it  dissolves,  thickens  a  large  portion  of  that  liquid. 

Either  the  pectate  of  ammonia  or  the  gelatinised  acid  may  be  employed  for 
forming  jellies.     If  the  latter  be  used,  the  following  process  must  be  followed. 
Take  one  part  of  the  gelatinised  acid,  well  drained,  and  three  parts  of  distilled 
water ;  add  to  this  solution  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  pure  potass,  largely 
diluted,  until  the  acid  be  saturated,  which  must  be  determined  by  litmus  paper. 
Heat  this  mixture,  and  add  to  it  three  parts  of  sugar,  which  have  been  rubbed  On 
lemon  peel ;  next  decompose  the  pectate  by  very  dilute  muriatic  or  sulphuric 
acid,  and  agitate  the  fluid,  which  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  will  form  a*  jelly. 
The  jelly  thus  formed  may  be  flavoured  with  vanilla,  orange  flowers,  cinnamon^ 
or  the  rose,  at  pleasure ;  or  a  very  useful  gelatinous  lemonade  may  be  made,  by> 
addition  of  lemon  jui^.     If  these  jellies  do  not  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
sugar,  they  become  mouldy,  but  never  ferment. 

M.  H.  Bracconot  asserts,  that  these  jellies  arc  certain  antidotes  against  the 
poison  of  the  salts  of  lead,  copper,  zinc,  antimony,  and  mercury ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  and  emetic  tartar.  They  neutralise  and  involve  the 
deleterious  salts,  and  allay  the  irritation  of  the  intestines,  which  may  have  been 
induced.      {Annals  de  Chimie  et  de  Pki/sique,  tom.  xxx.  p.  102.  968.) 

Extracting  Wax  from  Bee  Combs*  —  Have  on  the  fire  an  open  vessel  of  boiling' 
water,  and  standing  by  the  fire  an  open  vessel  of  cold  water ;  put  the  comb,  close 
tied  in  a  canvass  bag,  into  boiling  water,  and  repeatedly  squeeze  it  down  with  a ' 
stick  or  large  wooden  spoon.     The  wax  vriU  come  through  the  bag,  and' swim  on 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  skim  it  off,  and  put  it  in  the  vessel  of  cold  water.    By ' 
repeatedly  squeezing  the  bag  and  skimming,  every  particle  of  wax  will  be  ob- 
tained.    When  congealed  on  the  cold  water,  it  may  be  taken  off,  again  melted. 
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and  OMt  into  mouklt  of  mj  ooawnitnk  ihipe  Ibr  mIc^    (MSedboMie^*  JfiiiniaM^. 
Deccm.  1885.) 

We  maj  add,  that  bodi  wax  and  honcj  maj  be  bleached  pcHbtOy  wUfte  by 
staam,  or  by  expoaufe  to  a  humid  ataioapherft.  In  froity  weaCfaer  the  operatiea 
is  npid.  It  la  by  bleaching  in  ftosty  weather.  Dr.  Bright  (TVrnMJr  m  Hm^ary) 
tella  us,  that  the  Jews  bleadi  oommoo  honey  to  such  a  degiee  of  whimeai,  aa  to 
sell  it  for  Kowno  honeyt  which  ia  etdntiYelj  node  frm  lime  tree  bloanmk 
(Cond.) 


Art.  IX.    Cottage  Economy. 

lyfLtki^  en  a  dhuUion  fir  a  cottage  of  any  descripttod,  a  nattindfy  dry 
or  well  drained  soil,  and  a  sheltered,  and  yet  airy,  and  not  shaded  surface, 
are  obvious  requisites.  But  there  are  two  desiderata  less  obviotts^  that 
should  also  be  attended  to ;  not  to  place  a  cottage  where,  during  sum- 
nier,  it  will  be  surrounded  by  bushes^  Qe4g^  or  trees,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maintain  around  it  a  pond  of  stagnated  vapour;  and  always,  if  poanble, 
to  choose  a  situation  where  the  entrance  will  be  Srom  some  pomt  near 
the  south. 

Whatever  may  be  the  plan  or  «(coai«M)ditliofis  if  the  eettfge,  it  ahookl 
be  set  down  so  as  that  a  north  and  south  line  may  form  a  di^p^snal  to  the 
square  of  the  outer  walls ;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  the  buikhog  a  squars 
or  naraUdosram  fai  the  ground  plan,  one  front  should  &ce  the  south  aaii» 
and  the  others  the  south-west,  north-east,  and  north««re0L  In  c<wm>» 
quence  of  this  disposition,  the  sun  may  shine  into  every  window  of  the 
bouse  every  day  in  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  in  De^ 
cember,  and  every  wind  that  blows  will  strike  on  two  sides  of  the  house 
instead  of  one.  The  advantage  as  to  the  sun  is,  that  the  external  surbcct 
of  the  walls  are  dried,  and  the  interior  of  the  rooms  rendered  more  cheer- 
(Ul ;  and  as  to  the  winds,  that  the  force  of  such  as  are  violent  is  cBvided,,' 
^d  that  drying  winds  after  ram  operate  upon  two  surfaces  instead  of  one. 
Another  advantage  as  to  the  sun  is,  that  bis  influence  is  moderated  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  in  summer,  because  he  then  strikes  obliquely  and 
equally  on  two  fronU^  inst^id  of  falling  with  all  his  force  on  one  front. 
Tnis  wiU  apply  to  the  roof  as  well  as  to  the  walls.  A  similar  remaric  may. 
be  made  as  to  the  cold  north  winds  of  winter,  which  striking  obliquely, 
the  cold  pioduced  by  them  is  moderated  as  well  as  their  force. 

The  grevmd  Jloer  tf  every  cottage  should  be  noted  at  least  one  or  two 
fieet  above  the  surrounding  surfine,  whether  that  sur&oe  be  naturally  dry 
or  mobt,  even  or  irregular ;  but  if  the  sm*fiice  is  flat,  very  great  advao*. 
tages  will  result  from  raisinff  the  floor  of  the  cottage  three  wet  above  the 
general  level  from  the  soil.  Dampness  and  its  accompanying  cold  are 
effbctuaily  obviated.  The  cold  moist  stratum  of  air,  wnich  lies  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  which  is  known  to  injure  the  lower  branches  of 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  while  it  does  not  aflbct  such  as  are  higher^ 
{Gard.Mag,  voI.L  p.  289.)  is  thus  prevented  from  entering  the  cottage,  and 
a  much  greater  degree  of  warmth  msured,  especially  during  the  night  time. 
Where  some  d^ree  of  ornament  and  comfort  for  children  and  remales  n 
conddered  worth  attending  to,  nothing  can  add  more  to  such  a  cotti^ 
than  a  raised  terrace  or  elevated  basement  completely  round  it,  and  \m 
one  step  of  the  height  of  the  floor  of  the  house,  Eve  or  ax  feet  broad, 
and  covered  with  a  veranda,  or  by  the  continuation  of  the  cottage  roof. 
This  arrai^gement,  independentlv  of  manv  other  advantages  and  beauties, 
by  protecting  the  walls  and  windows,  and  also  the  foundations,  from  mois- 


tare  and  direct  peqjiendicular  cold.  ^U  add  greatly  to  the  warmth  of  the 
house. 

.  Whatever  be  the  iUfle  of  architecture  adopted  Jbr  «  cottage,  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  most  ^oom,  and^  for  the  same  expense,  greater  con* 
venience,  can  be  obtained  from  a  square  building  than  from  any  other 
form ;  and  that  a  great  many  exterior  angles,  either  in  the  walls  or  roof, 
are  not  only  more  expensive  at  firtt  and  in  fixture  repairs,  but  seldom  so 
well  executed  in  cottage  buildiug  as  effectually  to  exclude  the  weather. 
It  will  easily  be  understood  that  the  greater  additional  sur&ce  giyen  to  the 
exterior  of  a  building  by  these  proiections  and  recesses,  the  ^eater  wfll  be 
the  cold  produced  by  constant  radiation,  evaporation  of  moisture^  and  ab* 
duction  by  winds.  The  best  possible  form  ofa  cottage  in  point  of  warmth, 
would  be  that  of  a  semiglobe ;  we  do  not,  however,  recommend  this  form 
Ivor  that  of  a  cube  for  general  imitation,  but  only  rdfer  to  them  as  illustra- 
tive of  principles.  We  resret  that  more  attention  is  not  devoted  to  cot- 
tage architecture  for  the  lowest  classes,  by  young  architects,  and  shall 
frequently  recur  to  the  subject.  In  the  mean  time  we  repeat  our  recom- 
mendation of  Waistell's  Deigns  already  recommended  (p.  219.]^  and  we 
hope  the  subject  will  be  taken  up  and  pursued  till  it  is  exhausted,  in  a 
work  where  the  good  will  come  into  immediate  and  extensive  use,  the 
Afedkamc^M  Magaane, 

It  has  been  usual  to  address  proprietors  and  masters,  as  a  matter  of 
fi^your  and  condescension,  to  improve  the  external  appearance  and  add 
to  the  interior  comforts  of  the  cottages  on  their  estates ;  which  it  so  far 
commendable,  because  the  attainment  of  a  desirable  object  ought  to  be 
attempted  by  every  lawful  means :  but  it  might  easUy  be  shown  that  one 
reason  why  cottages,  those  of  gardeners  at  least,  are  not  more  comfortable 
and  commodious  than  they  are,  is  the  in^ffisrence  or  backwardness  of 
their  occupants  in  midcing  the  proper  representations  to  their  employers. 
It  is  pot  to  be  ei^pected  Uiat  those  who  move  in  an  elevated  sphere,  and 
pass  their  time  m  the  continued  round  of  occupations  and  amusements 
peculiar  to  elevated  and  independent  life,  can  either  be  aconamted  with 
the  details,  or  possessed  of  tne  leisure  requisite  to  enable  tnem  to  enter 
into  matters  which  concern  the  personal  comforts  of  their  servants. 
Every  man's  world  is  the  class  of  society  to  which  he  belongs,  and  it  laay 
often  happen  that  an  individual  in  one  class  may  know  Iktle  more  of  those 
classes  which  rank  under  or  above  him,  than  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth 
can  know  of  those  of  the  moon  or  the  sun.  It  is  the  duty  therefore  of 
gardeners  and  others,  when  they  wish  for  increased  comforts  in  their  cot- 
tages or  in  anything  else,  respectfully  to  state  their  case  to  their  employer^ 
and  to  point  out  wnat  woulcl  add  to  their  happiness.  A  judicious  and  rea- 
sonable master  will  be  much  better  satisfied  with  a  servant  who  acts  thus 
candidly  and  honestly,  than  with  another,  who,  under  a  false  notion  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  his  master  to  attend  to  his  comforts  unasked,  grieves  in 
secret  because  nothing  is  done,  and  finally  becomes  careless  and  n^lects 
his  business.  Every  prudent  and  worldly-minded  master  knows  that  to 
supply  a  want  before  it  u  properly  felt  is  like  taking  goods  to  a  fhlling 
market,  and  every  servant  oudit  to  know  that  the  first  step  towards  the 
supplying  of  his  wants  is  to  roue  them  known.  Though  we  admit,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  great  want  of  improvement  and.comfort  in  the  cottases 
both  of  country  labourers  and  sardeners,  yet  we  cannot  agree  in  throwwg 
the  blame  exclusively  upon  uie  proprietors;  but  think  a  considerable 
share  attaches  to  the  occupants ;  to  their  false*  notions  as  to  the  relatiye 
duties  of  master  and  servant;  and^  in  some  cases,  to  a  degree  of  indifierencc^ 
or  want  of  good  taste,  on  the  subject  of  persomd  comforts. 


48fk  Hints  Jen-  InfpnnfeniefUs.  ^^  Feltoniana. 

Art.  X.     Hints  Jbr  Improvements. 

Culture  of  the  TVujfflc,  Titber  cibdnum.-^We  were  in  hopes  from  some 
hints  which  appeared  in  a  former  Number  (Vol.  I.  p.  320.),  that  we  should 
have  heard  before  this  time  of  some  attempts  having  been  made  to  subject 
this  ftmgus  to  culture,  in  the  manner  of  the  mushroom.  Since  the  hint 
has  not  been  sufficient,  we  must  now<;all  upon  such  of  our  readers  as  live  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  where  Truffles  grow  naturally,  to  make  some  trials. 
As  to  Uie  success,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  great  with  the 
Truffle  as  with  the  mushroom,  and  there,  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  their 
artificial  culture  was  once  established,  there  would  be  a  great  and  regular 
demand  for  them  in  the  London  market.  The  first  attempt  should  be  to 
imitate  their  native  soil  and  circumstances,  and  to  ascertain  how  they  may 
be  propagated ;  afterwards  they  might  be  tried  in  garden  soil,  or  in  their 
natural  soil  more  abundantly  supplied  with  manure ;  and  lastly,  they  might 
be  forced  in  beds,  or  ridges  (p.  406.),  in  the  manner  of  mushrooms.  We 
have  looked  over  Bomnolz's  pamphlet  with  a  view  to  select  any  useful 
hints  for  a  beginner  in  England ;  but  that  author  confines  himself  to  direc- 
tions for  imitating  nature  in  the  soil  and  shadiness  of  the  situation.  It  ap- 
p'ears  that  in  Germany  Truffles  grow  chiefly  in  forests,  and  therefore  M.  Bom- 
qolz  cultivated  them  artificially  under  trees.  But,  if  the  natural  soil  were 
correctly  iiditated,  the  natural  shade  might  be  given  by  litter,  furze,  leaves, 
wicker  hurdles,  boards,  or  other  means  suitable  to  a  kitchen-^den.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  the  imitation  will  be  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  its  de- 
gree of  compresdon  and  of  moisture,  and  tnese  a  gardener  can  better  do 
from  his  own  observation  of  the  habitat  from  which  lie  may  have  procured 
the  Truffles,  than  from  any  suggestions  which  we  could  give  without  seeing 
the  habitat.  Bomholz  observes,  that  small  or  young  tubercles  are  more 
likely  to  remove  with  success,  than  large  or  full-grown  ones.  But,  we  repeat, 
no  instructions  that  we  ^^puld  give,  either  from  Bornholz,  or  our  own  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  will  be  of  so  much  use  to  the  gardener,  as  the  in- 
spection of  the  soils  and  situations  where  Truffles  are  found.  In  England 
tnese  are  not  many ;  we  know  of  a  few  in  Kent,  Hampshire,  and  Oxford- 
shire, and  we  trust  to  the  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  for  an 
altempt. 

-  The  BdlHmore  Blackbird,  Orlolus  BalUmoruty  might  be  easily  introduced 
ifito  this  country  and  naturalised.  It  is  beautiful  in  colour,  black  and 
brilliant  orange,  sings  delightfully,  lives  on  insects,  and  is  fond  of  building 
near  houses:  We  have  introduced  gold  and  silver  fish  into  our  gardens, 
and  why  not  beautiful  birds  ?  The  one  above  mentioned  and  another 
we  should  have^  no  difficulty  in  raising  even  in  flights,  if  we  could  preserve 
them  from  l>eihg  stolen  by  bird-catchers ;  namely,  the  canary :  it  will  en- 
dure our  hardest  winters,  and  live  with  the  green-finch,  to  my  certain 
knowledge.  Two  or  three  pair,  turned  out  in  some  nobleman's  garden  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  woulcl  build  and  breed  directly ;  and,  if  fed^  would  not 
leave  the  spot.    [Rusticus  in  Urbe,) 


Art.  XI.     Feltoniana. 


'  OoR  correspondent,  M^^Peltoh,  anthor  of  Miscellaniet  on  Ancient  and 
Mbdern  GardMng,  8vo,  1795,  and  other  works,  one  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic and  extraordinary  men  in  the  gardening  way,' whom  we  have  evdr' 
met  with,  has  furnished  us  with  u  large  stock  of  gardening  -scraps  and  anec- 


tJrbrdM  AniiquiiiK.  48) 

dotei,  wSlch  it  ii  our  intentioD  to  nifipl;  in  inull  poitioni  occafiouUy,  ak 
we  find  toaa,  ijnder  the  above  Utle. 

The  lalervKnt  of  Sr  WiUiam  l^^p^t  Start  m  hit  Garden,  to  wrae 
incondderste  and  fooliah  people  gave  offeace;  but,  thoiigb  the  thing  itoelf  ii 
juMifiBblE  enough  and  deserves  no  reply,  yet  let  then  take  th»,  communi- 
cMed  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  tfaii  work  (AubreyV  dated  Oct.  I.  ITIT, 
from  a  reverend,  ingenious,  and  learned  divine  of  tne  church  of  England, 
deterredly  an  innate  friend  of  Sir  William  Temple's,  in  theie  wordi :  *  A* 
to  that  particular,  of  his  (Sir  William  Temple's)  laying  his  heart  in  bis  garden, 
a  thins  ao  common  with  the  andente  that  it  seems  Mrange  to  me  that  it 
■houldseem  ofleniive  to  the  world,  especially,  if  we  consider  that  it  wai 
no  removal,  but  a  bare  consigning  it  after  his  death  to  that  paradise  where 
it  continued  while  he  waa  alive;  surely  we  may  not  think  a  garden  so 
unhallowed  a  tepulchre  for  anv  private  Christian's  body,  which  our  Saviour 
consecrated  with  his  own."     {Auhrn/t  Survey,  vol.  fii.  p.  349.) 

Burial  in  a  Field.  —  One  of  the  finest  circuoutanccs  in  the  history  of 
rural  burial,  i)  related  of  that  moat  worthy  and  most  benevolent  of  men, 
Thomas  Hollis,  Esq.  (Milton's  great  admirer,)  who  ordered  his  body  to  be 
buried  in  one  of  his  fields  at  Carscomb,  in  Devonshire,  sad  the  field  to  be 
ploughed  over  immediately  after  hi*  intennent. 


Art.  XII.     Garden  AntiquitUt. 

PtcrvSE  t^an  imeient  Gardeiu  {fig.  130.)  — A  paintii:^  seven  feet  six 
inches  by  four  kA  eight  inches,  by  Sebrecht,  dated  1696,  of  the  house 
and  gardens  of  Wollat«n  Hall,  near  Nottingham,  as  they  appeared  in  the' 


VouII.  — No.8. 


^ 


i^B  Anmer^  io  Qftme^  tini  Quarie^k 


time  of  King  WUUmd,  b  now  Qft  nle  (price  100  guiocat^  st  Wfliadr^ 

Noel  Street.  The  architecture  of  the  house,  which  was  biAlt  in  the  tjine 
of  Queen  Elisabeth,  is  reckoned  the  iAefd^cBumre  of  Thorpe,  who  was  also 
the  architect  of  Holland  House  and  Burleigh.  The  gardoas  are  eKtenare, 
and  laid  out  in  the  Italian  style,  with  terraces^  statues,  fiountaina,  urns, 
orange  trees  in  boxes,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  an  oran^eiy  with  a 
glass  roof,  which  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  of  that  description  erected 
m  England.  The  designers  of  this  structure,  and  probably  also  of  a  part  of 
the  wdens,  must  have  been  London  and  Wise,  the  great  nurserymen  uid 
garden  architects  of  the  day.  In  the  fore-ground  is  a  coach  and  six,  with 
some  %ure8  on  horseback  admirably  painted ;  and  in  the  distancej  the 
woods  of  Newstead  Abbey,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Byron  family,  now  of 
Colonel  Wildman.  As  a  pointmg,  this  [Hcture  is  of  no  great  value,  but,  as 
a  portrait  of  an  ancient  garden,  it  is  perhaps  unique.  {Lot.  Gax.  April  28.) 
The  small  size  of  our  page  does  not  admit  of  our  giving  any  thmg  like  a 
faithful  idea  of  fo  large  a  picture,  and  one  in  which  the  details  are  so  carefiilly 
painted.  It  is  a  valuable  work  of  the  kind,  and  worthv  of  bein^  placed  in 
the  galleiy  of  such  a  seat  as  Newstead  Abbey,  now  undergoing  in  the  gar- 
dens as^ell  as  in  the  dwelliug,  extensive  improvements  by  the  present  pro- 
prietor Col.  Wildman, — in  a  taste  of  which  it  may  be  suMcient  approbation 
to  say, —  that  it  is  such  as  Lord  Byron  would  have  adopted,  had  circum- 
stances enabled  him  to  improve  them  himself,  instead  of  forcing  him  to 
transfer  them  to  another. 


Art.  XIII.  Antfwers  to  Q,uerie8f  and  Queries^ 

Tulip  hulb  (p.  579.) ;  addUhnal  InfornuUum. — When  the  root  planted  is 
not  strong  enough  to  bloom,  but  only  comes  up  with  a  nng;le  broad  leaf; 
the  same  bulb  is  taken  up  which  was  planted,  but  enlarged  and  strength'^ 
ened.    {IV.  B,  Kiagtcote  Oardens,  Ghucettera^re^  March  24.  1827.) 

PropagtUing  ike  Baiumi  hy  Cuttings,  —  Sir,  I  perfectly  succeeded  last 
summer  m  raising  the  Balsam  from  cuttings.  The  idea  occurred  to  me 
from  observing  the  manner  in  which  cucumber  plants  will  strike  root  in 
that  way.  I  took  a  Balsam  about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  having  stripped 
off  the  branches  planted  them  in  veiy  small  pots,  and  placed  them  in  a  melon 
pit.  In  a  few  days  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  begin  to  grow  very 
fi'eely ;  and  after  being  fresh  potted  they  flowered,  but  I  think  not  so  double 
as  the  seedlings.  The  thing  is  quite  new  to  the  gardeners  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. I  am,  &c« 

Ftaeley,  SU^ordshvre^  Jan.  12.  1827.  C.  F.  W. 

Balsams  from  Cvtthgs  twerUif  years  ago.  —  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that 
I  succeeded  in  this  experiment  near  twenty  years  ago ;  but  not  the  first 
time  I  made  the  attempt,  because  I  cut  the  shoots  off  and  planted  them 
immediately,  in  consequence  of  which  they  every  one  rotted :  finding  this 
to  be  the  case  I  took  off  the  cuttings  and  laid  them  in  a  cool  shady  place 
till  the  next  day,  when  I  found  that  almost  every  one  of  the  cuttings  so 
.treated,  grew ;  but  alas  !  I  could  never  succeed  in  producing  a  good  or  a 
handsome  plant  by  this  method,  as  all  the  plants  so  raised  grew  up  qnnd- 
ling  without  any  side  shoots,  and  almost  every  flower  was  single,  or  only 
semi-double,  in  consequence  of  which  I  abandoned  it  altogether. 

I  am,  &c. 
Stepney,  Februaty  1.  1,827.  I  W.  GasEK. 


:Aimai  to  ^itrin,  and  Qiierm.  48S 

'  PnpagiA^  Pie  B^am  6v  CtUtiMgi.  —  I  beg  Imtc  to  infiNTti  O.  H.  B^ 
thtt  tnree  jetn  ago  1  tried  the  >anw  experiment  with  success  in  two  lorts 
of  compoits ;  the  oae  fmne  toil  and  rand,  the  other  frame  soil,  tand,  and 
the  riftiDgi  of  old  tao,  and  found  the  cuCtinga  make  the  best  roota  in  the 
latter  compogt  Haw,  Sir,  I  think  there  are  three  adyantages  to  be  derived 
from  thii  method  of  "  propagating  the  Balsam."  First,  haTing  the  high 
gratificatbn  of  seeing  those  "  Cunadon-tike  flowers,"  during  the  winter 
and  spriog  months ;  consequently  ripening  their  seeds  earlier,  and  un- 
doubtedly in  greater  abundance:  secondly,  if  this  method  be  adopted  the 
natural  result  will  be,  a  reducttoa  in  the  price  of  the  seed :  and  thirdl;f,  the 
furious  sort  of  Balsam  seed  now  sold  id  almost  evety  seed-shop  will  be 
nearly,  if  not  entirely  extirpated.  Should  ^ou  deem  the  above  worthy  a 
comer  in  your  niln^e  Magasae,  its  early  insertion  will  much  ohl^ 

Your  sincere  well-wither  and  constant  reader, 
S d,  April.  T"". 

Bartmdam  Oierry.  —  Sir,  1  think  the  kind  of  Cherry  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
BIdkie  (p.  83.)  is  the  Barandam,  mentioned  by  Hitt,  an  indigenous  shrabor 
low  tree,  found  in  swampy  ground  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  other  garts  of 
the  kingdom.  I  have  also  receiTed  it  from  the  Continent. 

January  17.  ISST-  HoBIDLAHDg. 

"  I  have  met  with  this  Cheny  {the  Barandam)  near  Sleaford  in  Lincoln- 
shire ;  it  b  so  named  from  the  place  where  it  grows,  on  the  estate  of  Mr, 
Pattison,  who  told  me  their  number  was  greatly  increased  in  his  time.  He 
is  now  about  sixty  years  of  ag^  and  the  same  land  has  been  the  property 
of  his  father  and  grandfather,  both  of  whom  he  knew  very  well,  but  neither 
of  them  WHS  able  to  give  any  account  of  that  cherry  bring  planted.  It 
increases  by  suckers  like  the  black-thom,  and  bears  on  as  imall  bushes. 
It  roots  well  the  first  year  after  laying."  HiU't  Treatite  on  Fruit  Tree; 
SA  edition,  p.  303.) 

Trtalmtnt  of  Plaatt  m  Poll.  —  R.  A.  M.  requires  very  full  and  simple 
(Urectians  to  those  lovers  of  plants  in  pots,  who  may  not  have  the  advantage 
~'  ~  green-house.     Now,  sir,  I  have  tried  experiments  of  that  ni  '  ' 


have  to  observe  that  a  person  must  be  v^  much  in  love  with  plants,  who 
vill  keep  them  in  the  house  for  any  considerable  period  during  the  winter, 
Bf  the  trouUe  will  be  infinitely  greater  than  the  pleasure;  particuiarly 


„  ble  plan  is  to  erect  a  sort  of  frame  against  a  wall  or  house, 
tike  the  one  of  which  131 

I   henwith  send  you 
a  representation,  (fy, 
131.)     An^  one  coald 
put  it  up  m  an  hour, 
and  the  very  reiiise 
of  a  carpoita'i  yard 
would  be  amply  suf- 
ficient  for  the  wood 
work.   Then  get  some   i 
Ruidan  mattmg,  and  | 
nail  it  acrou  (he  top  J 
to  the  rafters,  leaving^ 
theeods  hangingdowo .. 

in  front,  and  a  mat  at  tech  end  ;  in  frosty  weather,  any  old  ca^e^'  oil 
cloth,  or  [uece  of  bidzc,  may  be  laid  over  the  matdns  on  the  top.  Then 
get  some  dung,  and  build  a  dung  wall  inside  the  shed,  and  lay  about  four 
inches  depth  of  old  duiw  over  the  tops  of  the  pots.  Should  the  weather 
prove  very  severe,  a  little  of  the  dung  may  be  taken  off  the  tt^  of  the  dung 
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wall,  and  tome  hot  dung  added.    Obierre^  that  the  ends  of  the  mats  which 
hang  down  in  front,  must  be  thrown  up  eveiy  day  when  it  does  not  iraei^ 
Greenhouse  plants  should  be  housed  in  October,  and  put  out  either  at  the 
latter  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May. 
PianU  that  wiU  frow  in  London,  —  R.  A.  M.  requires  a  list  of  those 

flants  which  best  suit  a  London  garden,  as  being  least  affected  by  its  blacks, 
have  found  those  which  are  here  enumerated^  best  to  answer  the  above 
description :  — 

Shrvhs.  Ja$n^num  officinale,  and  reyoliitum  ;  Lig^strum  vulg&re ;  Rhus 
Regans ;  Seringa  vulgdris ;  Prunus  ^uro-c^nsus ;  H^dem  H^ix ;  Htis  vini* 
fe^a,  and  vulpfna. 

Herbaceous  piants.  Xinum  per^nne ;  iVarcissus  posticus ;  Cr6cus  satiTus 
v^mus ;  ^cabiosa  atropurpurea ;  6bnv61vulus  purpureas,  and  tricolor ;.  Osm- 
pdnula  m^ium,  and  sp^ulum;  Nol&na  prostrdta;  Ipomc/a  cocclnea;  Tro- 
pae^olum  mdjus;  Mirabilis  ialapa;  Agapdnthus  umbellatus ;  Lfliuin  c4n(fi- 
aum,  and  bulbiferum ;  CEnothera  biennis,  tetrdptera,  and  purpurea;  Xupinus 
luteus,  hirsutus,  and  pil6sus ;  Polygonum  Persic4ria ;  XKct&mnus  4tbiis ; 
Di&nthus  barb^tus;  Sil^ne  Armaria;  Agrost^mma  coronliria;  i4d6nis  au- 
tumddia ;  Heli&nthus  4nnuus ;  Phas^lus  multifl^rus ;  Ibitis  amfcra. 

CaterpiUan  on  Mignonette.  —  R.  A.  M.  requires  some  hints  and  sag> 
eestions  on  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  common  green  caterpillar  on 
Mignonette. 

-  i<or  this  evil  I  can  give  a  certain  remedy.  •—  Put  some  unslaked  lime  into 
a  oail,  pour  water  on  it,  and  let  it  stand  for  half  an  hour  to  settle,  and  then 
pour  the  water  on  the  Mignonette.  It  will  kill  any  sort  of  caterpillar, 
slug,  or  worm,  if  two  or  three  times  repeated,  without  in  the  least  degree 
injuring  the  plants. 

Cutting  Flowers,  —  R.  A.'M.  enquires  how  to  cut  flowers  without  injuring 
the  plant.  —  Flowers  should  be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  at  a  joint,  and  par- 
ticular care  should  be  taken  to  cut  clean. 

London,  January  llM.  1827.  Mattueus  Stlvaticus^ 

Worvujn  the  Buds.  —  '^  Mr.  D.  Taylor  (p.  S54.)  complains  of  having  the 
buds  of  his  fruit  trees  destroyed  by  worms.  I  presume  he  means  his  apple 
and  pear  trees^  and  beg  to  inform  him,  that  it  is  not  the  American  blight, 
nor  any  other  transatlantic  enemy  he  has  to  contend  with,  but,  as  I  thmk, 
some  winged  insect  which  produces  the  worms,  laying  the  eggs,  like  the  silk 
insect,  and,  I  believe,  most  others,  the  preceding  autumnj  on  or  near  the 
buds.  At  the  time  the  buds  are  swelling,  the  eggs  by  the  increased  heat  of 
the  sun  are  hatched,  when  they  perforate  the  bud  and  produce  the  eflect 
complained  of.  The  method  that  the  farmers  in  this  county  take  to  destroy 
these  and  other  insects  in  their  cider  orchards,  and  which  I  have  adopted 
successfully  in  this  garden,  is  to  collect  a  quantity  of  any  kind  of  rubbish  that 
will  bum  without  bursting  into  a  flame  under  the  trees,  and  on  a  calm  day 
by  settine  it  on  fire,  when  a  doud  of  smoke  ascends  to  every  oart  of  the 
tree.  I  siso  sprinkle  a  little  splphur  on  the  burning  mass,  and  anerwards,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  fringe  the  trees  with  lime-water,  &c  It  may 
be  proper  to  add,  that  before  Mr.  Taylor  sees  this,  should  you  think  proper 
to  publish  it  in  the  next  Magazine,  it  may  be  too  late  in  the  season  to 
adopt  it  with  success,  for  should  the  grub  once  eflect  an  entrance  it  will  be 
impossible  to  dislodge  him,  without  pulling  the  bud  in  pieces ;  the  proceas, 
however,  may  be  adopted  next  season. 

S.-  LAUDBa. 
^  Glasshampton,  near  Stourport,  WorcestersMrej 
AfarcASO.  1827." 
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Art.  XIV..    Rehvipective  Criticism. 

Budding,  (Vol.1,  p.  83.) — It  is  recommended  in  the  AgricuUuralJoumal 
fifthe  Pays  Bos,  **  to  reverse  the  usual  mode  of  raising  the  bark  for  insert- 
ing the  buds,  and  to  make  the  cross  cut  at  the  bottom  of  the  slit,  instead 
<n  at  the  top,  as  is  generally  done  in  Britain.  The  bud  is  said  rarely  to  fail 
of  success,  because  U  receives  abundance  of  descending  sap,  which  it  cannot 
receive  when  it  is  under  the  cross  cut**  This  is  an  error,  for  instead  of  r^ 
ceiving  more  descending  sap,  it  certainly  receives  less,  because  the  bud  is 
insert^  between  the  bark  and  the  woocf,  and  the  sap  does  not  descend  be* 
tween  the  bark  and  the  wood,  but  through  the  bark;  therefore,  if  th^ 
cross  cut  is  made  at  the  top  of  the  slit,  and  the  bud  is  inserted  from 
above,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  bud  and  the  cross  cut  are  nicely  fitted 
together  (as  they  always  ought  to  be),  then  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  in 
the  bud  and  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  in  the  bark  will  be  in  immediate 
contact,  and  will  consequently  receive  more  sap  than  when  the  bud  is  in- 
serted under  the  bark.  This  is  the  method  I  always  employ,  and  it  very 
seldom  fails ;  when  it  does  fail,  it  is  generally  because  the  bud  has  lost  its 
heart,  as  the  bark  perfectly  unites  though  the  bud  does  not  always  grow. 

Our  correspondent  is  perfectly  correct ;  the  paragrdi)h  alluded  to  is  ob- 
scure and  erroneous,  ana  we  take  blame  for  inserting  it,  without  pointing 
out,  as  he  has  done,  its  absurdity.  See  also  Encyc.  of  Gard  §  2058.,  where 
the  two  modes  of  budding  are  compared. 

British  Wines.  (Vol.1,  p.  93.^  —  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  astonish- 
ment, that  such  a  respectable  Dody  of  men  as  the  Caledonian  Hort.  Soc> 
should  ever  recommend  such  a  process  as  a  pattern  for  general  imitation, 
as  it  proves  an  utter  want  of  chemical  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  wine- 
making.  To  call  such  a  compound  wine,  is  most  ridiculous :  if  it  had 
been  called  a  pleasant  vinous  fluid  it  would  have  been  right,  but  wine  it  was 
not ;  at  best  it  was  but  wine  half  fermented,  or  a  mixture  of  wine  and  sugar 
undecomposed.  Had  Dr.  M'Culloch,  who,  I  believe,  is  a  member  of  the 
C.  H.  S.,  been  present,  such  a  receipt  would  never  have  appeared  under  the 
sanction  of  the  above  society,  without  his  most  decided  aisapprobation.  I 
could  say  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  British  wines,  which  I  have  been  in 
the  practice  of  making  for  near  twenty  years  past,  and  I  flatter  myself  I  am 
oot  altogether  ignorant  of  the  science  of  chemistry ;  but  as  I  am  almost  a 
nonentity,  a  person  whom  nobody  knows,  I  shall  not  advance  any  thing  of' 
my  own  on  this  subject  at  present,  but  most  strongly  recommend  to  every 
person  who  has  any  desire  to  produce  made  wines  of  the  very  best  quality 
and  on  scientific  principles,  Dr.  M^uUoch's  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  making 
British  IVines,  8vo.  7s.,  which  is  the  very  best  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 
lished, and  which  no  person  ou^ht  to  be  without,  who  wishes  to  do  all 
that  can  be  done  with  British  fruits. 

7%^  idea  of  making  good  wine  from  British  frmts,  which  abound  with  unde- 
composable  adds,  with  only  two  pounds  of  sugar  to  each  gallon,  is  most 
impracticable.    Let  me  ask  what  are  the  substances  that  make  wine  keep, 
and  prevent  it  from  turning  sour?     Undecomposed  su^  and  alcohol. 
Now«as  to  alcohol,  this  wine,  as  it  is  called,  scarcely  contains  any ;  and  the- 
small  quantity  of  sugar  it  contains  would  be  speeduy  decomposed,  were  it 
not  for  the  Sequent  skimminffs  and  rackings  it  undergoes.    This  is  the 
wisest  part  performed  by  Mrs.  R.,  for  without  this  the  wine,  as  it  is  called,^ 
ii^ould  not  keep  a  twelvemonth ;  whereas  wine  made  upon  true  chemical 
principles  will  Keep  any  length  of  time,  improperly  managed.    I  have  wine 
by  me  now,  made  from  ripe  gooseberries,  nineteen  years  old,  which  is  per 
fectiy  sound ;  the  wine  now  drank  by  my  family  is  twelve  years  old,  and  if 
it  has  any  fault,  it  is  that  it  is  too  strong ;  it  never  had  any  spirit  added  to- 
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it  of  anv  kind ;  all  the  aloobol  it  contains  is  geniitney  'die  product  of  tbe 
fruit  ana  sucar.  To  add  brandy  or  spirit  of  any  sort  to  wine,  will  spoil  the 
flavour  of  the  best  that  ever  was  niaae,  unless  it  be  kept  a  certain  number 
of  years,  or  added  in  a  very  small  quantity.  To  empuoy  the  instranient 
called  a  saccfaarometer  is  useless,  as  Briti^  fruits  contain  little  or  no  sae- 
charine  matter  properly  so  called ;  it  will  indicate  an  increase  or  decrease 
of  densi^  in  the  fluid,  and  that  is  all  it  will  do.    The  same  eflbct  will  be 

{produced  by  uung  a  common  glass  hydrometer,  which  costs  about  six  shil* 
inss,  and  may  l£  purchased  at  any  optical  or  mathematical  instrument 
inf&er's ;  but  still  I  consider  this  as  entirely  usdeas,  as  it  is  nnprodnctive  of 
any  practical  good.  MrB.R.  acknowledges  that  the  wine  ''sometimes'* 
turns  sour ;  I  never  had  a  caik  of  wine  turn  sour  in  my  life.  I  mnst  quit 
this  subject,  as  I  find  it  would  lead  me  too  far  for  the  present  occasion,  and 
again  refer  to,  and  recommend.  Dr.  M'Culloch's  treatise. 

Macl^trtL  auranHdca.  (Vol.  I.  p.  2S9.)— Our  correspondent  blames  us  for 
stating  that  plants  could  be  obtained  at  from  SOt.  to  S/.  2#.  a  plant,  and  for 
recommending  the  Macliira  as  promising  **  to  be  a  moit  vaiuable  adSOkm  to 
the  de$tertJ*  He  adds ;  ^  In  consequence  of  this  notice,  I  purchased  a  plant,, 
and  enquired  its  character  ttfterwardi.  I  shall  here  only  quote  the  opinion 
of  one  of  tbe  best  judges  of  things  of  this  kind  in  Europe,  I  mean  Mr. 
Loddiges,  of  Hackney :«— lie  says  it  is  a  plant  of  very  little  value ;  for,  though 
it  will  grow  in  the  open  air,  it  is  more  tnan  probable  that  it  never  will  fruit 
in  this  country.  If  any  person  vnshes  for  a  plant  of  it,  they  may  be  sap- 
plied  by  Mr.  Charlwood,  at  Messrs.  Seaman  and  Co.'s,  Seedsmen,  &€.  oppo- 
site the  Royal  Exchange,  Comhill,  at  lOf.  a  plant.  So  much  for  this  *  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  dessert'  (quaere  deserty 

BhSum  pahnMum,  (Vol.  I.  p.  996.) — As  to  its  superiority  over  the  other 
species  of  Khdum  cultivated  tor  culinary  purposes,  I  can  only  say  that  many 
persons  have  tried  it  for  culinary  purposes,  and  have  discarded  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  unpleasant  medicinal  flavour  which  it  possesses,  &c» 

On  referring  to  a  recent  discovery  (p.  468.),  it  will  be  found  that  the  IL 
palro&tum  is  ascertained  not  to  be  the  medicinal  rhubarb ;  so  that  here  our 
correspondent  is  as  far  out  in  his  taste,  as  we  are  supposed  to  be  in  our  pre- 
diction as  to  the  Macluro. 

The  above  criticisms  are  from  Mr.  W.  Green,  of  Stepney,  and  have  our 
best  thanks.  Two  other  most  valuable  communications  from  him  we  hope 
to  find  room  for  in  our  next  Number,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  request  Mr. 
Green  will  continue  his  remarks.    (ComL) 

**  Mr,  Burga^t  Recipe  for  composing  a  lAqmd  for  effectuaUy  deMtroymg 
CaterpUlart,  Ants,  Womuy^c*  (p.  589.)  no  doubt  will  answer.  Black  soap  w 
itself  will  destroy  ants;  a  little  lime-water  will  have  the  same  effect  with 
worms ;  and  I  bebeve  it  is  ffenerally  understood  amonggardeners,that  a  small 
portion  of  slaked  lime,  anda  third  part  of  chimney-«oot,  will  have  the  desired 
effect  with  the  caterpillars.  What  utility  then  is  there  in  making  the  pre- 
paration recommencled  by  Mr.  Bui^ges  ?  Had  it  originated  with  Mr.  Bui^ges, 
It  would  not  have  been  the  general  opinion  of  ypur  readers,  that  be  was 
trespassing  on  your  valuable  pages,  i  therefore  conader  it  but  justice  to 
your  numerous  readers,  that  you  should  state  to  them,  that  toe  recipe 
was  borrowed  from  Mr.  Tatin :  which  you  will  find  mentioned  in  toe 
EncydopcBdia  Londinetuis^  vol.  iii.  p.  905.  which  has  been  published  these 
twenty-seven  years.  As  a  reader  of  tbe  Magazine,  I  should  hope  Mr. 
Qui^es's  forthcoming  recipe  for  fruit  trees  may  &  of  a  later  discoveiy.' 

''  May  22.  1827.  A  Constant  RxAOBft.** 

Wf^ken  Pifpin,  —  I  think  your  Buckingham  Correspondent  (p.  976.)  ia 
not  correct  in  naming  the  pippin,  that  he  tried  the  experiment  upon,  the 
Wyker  I^ppin;  I  have  no  doubt  it  should  have*  been  Wyken  Pkppin;  m 
most  excellent  apple,  which  I  am  sorry  is  not  more  known..   The  original 
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(thougii  very  old,]  at  its  nathe  place,  Wyken,  near  Coventry.  It  was  there 
the  teed  wm  planted  by  a  Lord  Craven,  who  brought  it  from  h  fruit  he  ate 
on  his  travela  from  Pruice  to  Holland,  a  aoit  of  Golden  FHppin.  Its  fine 
flavour  induced  him  to  Mve  the  leed  to  plant  in  hi»  own  geraen,uid  at  tfah 
tbne  every  garden  near  the  place  has  at  leaxt  from  two  to  twelve  tree)  of 
this  sort ;  in  short  it  ia  the  onlv  table  fruit  that  is  taken  to  the  nd^^bouting 
market  towns.  I  am  inducea  to  ffve  you  this  short  history  of  it,  in  the 
hope  it  will,  in  your  Magazine,  meet  the  eye  of  the  loven  of  good  applet, 
-MDd,  throu^  that  means,  get  more  into  general  cultivation.  Mr.  stowe 
■bould  recollect  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  one  tree  in  an 
<m:hBrd  very  much  loaded,  and  the  others  round  it  but  very  thin  of  fruit, 
without  any  sort  of  covering  whatever,  and  I  think  bis  plan  more  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  peaches  and  nectarines,  than  to  apples,  ai  they  are  much 
tooner  ta  blosBom,  and  much  more  tender. 

Gmbe  Garden,  May  I.  I8ST.  J.  Ouvu. 

The  name  was  properly  spelled  in  Mr.  Stowe's  letter,  but  on  finding  it  with 
an  r  in  the  .FVatt  Catahgue  tftiie  HorHcuUvral  Society,  we  concluded  the 
latter  to  be  the  right  spelling.  All  such  corrections  are  most  deurable,  and 
when  accompanied  t^  biUortcal  traits,  as  in  the  present  cue,  interesting. 


Art.  XV.    Biography. 

JoHS  TjuasacniT  {Ji^.  isf.},  gardener  to  Cbaries  I.,  and  a  contribntor 
to  the  study  of  natural  history  in 
the  1 7th  centuiT,  was,  according  to 
Wood,  a  Dutchman.  He  is  sup- 
iMsed  to  have  arrived  in  this 
country  about  the  time  of  Ehza- 
beth,  and  to  have  been  for  a  great 
kngtb  of  time  in  the  service  of  the 
Lords  Salisbury  and  Wooton.  He 
■ravdied  over  a  neat  part  of  Eu- 
rope, and  into  the  Eastern  coun- 
tries, chiefly  with  a  view  of  im-  , 
B roving  himself  in  natural  sdence. ' 
le  was  the  Srst  man  in  the  king- 
dom that  distinguished  himself  as 
a  collector  of  natural  and  artificial 

curiosities,  and  was  followed  by  his  son,  also  a  p>iyric  gardener  at 
Lambeth,  in  the  same  pursuit.  He,  as  Parkinson  informs  us,  intro- 
duced a  considerable  number  of  exotic  plants  into  England,  and  made 
it  appear  that,  with  due  care  and  cultivation,  almost  any  v^etable 
of  the  known  world  may  be  made  to  thrive  in  this  climate.  This,  and 
more,  ma^  be  learned  from  Dr.  Ducarel's  curious  letter  to  Or.  Watson, 
in  vol.  Iiiii.  of  the  Fkil.  Trmu.  His  son  took  a  voyage  to  Virginia,  from 
whence  he  returned  with  many  new  plants ;  and  both  father  and  son  intro- 
duced several  plants  one  genus  of  which,  Tradescintia,  now  bears  tbnr 
name.  Tradescaot's  Museum,  at  that  time  called  Tradescant's  AHt,  attracted 
the  curiosity  of  the  age,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  tfaii 
description  of  collections  in  Britain.    (C—  Norwich.) 


jiS$  Noikes  to  Seaien  and  ConraponderUu 


Art.  XVI.    Obituary, 

Died  at  his  son's  house,  the  Craven  Arms  Hotel,  CoyeHtry,  in  Jaimary 
last,  Mr.  John  Whitlock,  aged  87  years.  He  was  apprenticed  to  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  gardener  at  Chiswick,  remained  at  that  place 
and  Chattesworth  for  several  years,  and  was  afterwards  many  years  bead 
cardener  to  Lord  Kilmorey.  He  was  well  known  in  Huntingdonshire  and 
Lincoln ;  and  the  latter  part  of  his  time,  until  he  retired  to  live  with  his 
son  at  Coventry,  he  was  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Barley,  nurseryman, 
Chelsea.  His  extensive  memory  and  professional  abilities  as  a  gardener 
were  seldom  surpassed,  and  not  often  equalled.  (J.  O/toer,  CfmAe  Garden, 
May  2.  1827.) 

In  May,  by  a  fidl  from  hu  chaise,  Mr.  Bannenuan,  of  the  Walton  Nur- 
sery near  Liverpool ;  much  esteemed  and  respected,  as  a  man  and  as  a 
tradesman. 


Naticein 

SOMS  comrnumcaHoru  on  the  Com  Lawt^  and  others  rekdwe  to  breedmg 
of  CaUie^  working  ttie  Ox,  4*^.,  we  consider  as  too  agricultural  for  our 
Miscellany,  and  have,  therefore,  sent  them  to  Fletmn^i  British  Farmer^s 
Magasdne.  A  principal  object  in  some  of  these  letters  seems  to  be,  to 
ascertain  our  particular  opmion  on  th^  subjects  treated  of;  and,  in  case 
this  should  be  any  ratification  to  their  writers,  we  shall  shortly  state, 
that,  as  to  the  Com  JLaws,  we  consider  the  question,  in  the  abstract, 
as  simply  a  trial  of  strength  between  land  and  labour  —  between  those 
who  live  on  rent,  and  those  who  live  by  the  work  of  their  hands  imt 
their  heads;  and,  therefore,  looking  upon  the  farmer  as  a  wholesale 
labourer,  we  consider  it  as  much  for  bis  interest  that  the  Com  Laws 
should  be  repealed,  as  for  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer,  the  artisan,  or 
the  roan  of  all  work.  On  breeding  we  have  already  given  our  opinion 
(p.  456.);  and  with  respect  to  the  advantage  of  working  oxen,  it  may  be 
deduced  from  the  history  of  the  practice  in  all  countries,— that  it  onlj 
answers  where  the  price  of  every  description  of  labour  is  low. 

On  the  subject  of  accenting  the  scientific  names  of  plants^  and  addmg  the^ 
English  names,  we  have  onljr  to  refer  to  p.  447. 

A  Kalcndarial  Index  to  this  and  the  first  volume  will  be  found  after  die 
General  Index.  In  future,  a  kalendarial  arrangement  of  the  contents  of 
each  Number  will  be  given  on  the  cover,  and  a  General  Kalendarial  Index 
at  the  end  of  the  voliune.  We  cannot,  with  some  correspondents,  see  that 
it  would  be  of  advantage  to  our  readers,  to  give  a  perpetual  gardoiei's 
kalendar,  in  the  permaflent  pages  of  the  work.  We  are  almost  inclined  to 
think  it  mi^ht  do  harm,  bv  lessening  the  vigilance  and  self-dependence,  if 
the  expression  may  be  used,  of  practical  men.  No  good  gardener  will  ever 
be  a  slave  to  his  kalendar ;  for  which  reason  Mr.  M*Phul  publishied  what 
he  with  great  propriety  called  a  remembrancer;  and  a  duodecimo  St.  wprk, 
under  the  title  of  The  Gardener's  Remembrancer^  by  Abercrombie,  may  be 
considered  as  the  ultimatum  in  this  kind  of  writing,  and  quite  kaleiidfr 
enough  for  the  best  or  the  worst  of  ^deners  or  amateurs. 

Part  IV.  Advertisements,  &c.  will  in  future  be  discontinued,  and,  in-t 
stead  thereof,  an  additional  sheet  devoted  to  Advertisements,  whicl)  may 
9r  may  not  be  bound  up  with  the  work,  at  the  option  of  subscribers^  Thi^ 
arrangement  will  be  for  the  obvious  advantage  of  our  readers,  sind  the  more; 
early  gratification  of  our  correspondents. 
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Catherine  IL  of  Buaaia,  her  taate  in  gardening. 


Cadam  of  Lebanon,  account  of  tbe  growth  of 

aome  at  Hopetoun  Houafc  by  Mr.  J.  Smith, 

aM.R&,418;  at  Moor  IM,  in  Hertford. 

ahire^  4Ja 
Cderlac,  on  the  cultivation  of,  aa  practiaed  In 

Densiarfc,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  PeterKU,  41& 
Celery,  a  Imd  of,  weighing  alz  pounda,  98;  an 

improved  method  of  growing,  by  Mr.  George 

Oledaton,  157. 
Cerattoia  ailiqua,  or  St  John'a  bread,  culture 

and  nae  of.  In  Spahi,  86. 
Ccrda  aillau&atrttm  and  Canadinaii    reoom. 

mended,  33. 
Cereal  graaaea  of  Europe^  diibrent  apedeeand 

varietieaof.S43 
CbanuB^ropa  h^milla.  In  the  Botanic  Garden  of 

Bertin,hl8toryof,44& 
Cbaaae  aux  Oiaeaux,  Ac.  eecreta  de  la,  78. 
Cbelaea  apple-powder,  lor  tbe  deatnictlan  of 

A'phia  binigera,  ita  tngredicnta.  5a 
Cherry,  Barandam  vari^,  deacribed,  483. 
Chtocory,  aee  Succory,  480. 
Chimon&nthua  IMgrana,  apedmen  at  Edtaibuigh, 

4fff ;  atrongly  recommended,  84S. 
Chinese  acenery,  planta,  and  gardentaig,  obecrv. 

ationa  on,  by  Mr.  Mam,  135. 
Chrya&nthemuma,  account  of  aeveral  new  CbU 
.  neae  and  Indian,  Ac,  by  Joaepfa  Sfebine,  Esq. 

F.R.&,Ac.,  191 


CimktiQmamoMf  Chiniee,  In  thegaidea  of  the 

Hor^cuitural  Sodety,  account  of  the  cultl. 

vatlon  of,  by  Mr.  Donald  Munro,  F.Ll&,  ISd. 
Churchill,  Jamca  Morak  Eaq.,  auigeon,  and  John 

Stcphenaon,  Eao.,  M.D.,  Medical  Botany,  Ac, 

No.  I.,  reviewed,  811. 
Cineriria  cru£nta,  on  the  cultivation  and  im- 

provement  oi,  by  Mr.  Jaraea  Drummond,  IfiS. 
CinerArla.  culture  of  the  dlllbrent  apedea,  be 

Mr.  pTc.  Boucb6, 44&  15L 
Clatinte,  for  November  18JM^  review  of;  78}  fl» 

January  IflST,  807 ;  for  MMch,  SSfi. 
Clare^  Joaeph,  Eaq.jjMi  the  cultivation  of  NtiAm 

MMwtai  Italy,  458;  on  thecanlenaofMonsa, 

469 :  auggeation  aa  to  the  culture  of  CamHIto 

oleiforaTlSS. 
Clegg,  Joaeph,  and  John  Winatanley,  their  ac- 
count of  tbe  dllftient  floweri-ahowfl  hdd  In 

Lancaahlre,  Cbeahireb  Yorfcahiie,  Ac  In  189% 

reviewed,  7a 
Clcghom*a  Tbougbta  on  a  Genenl  Ftovldent 

Inatitiition  for  ttw  WoiUng  Cfauaea,  reviewed^ 

SSL 
CItanUng  ptanta,  exotic  and  hardy,  icmarica  on 

floweni^,  in  pota,  by  Mr.  Robert  Rdd,  16L 
Qine,  Mr.,  the  cdebrated  aurgeon,  hia  opinion 

on  the  use  of  aalt  In  agrlcultiiie^  3.  6l 
Cloaen*a  Agricultural  Education  at  Gem,  nothse 

of,  81ft 
Coal  aahea  and  aalt,  account  of  aome  experbnente 

with,  by  Alfted,  40a 
Coal  gaa,  exploaion  of.  In  a  hot-houae^  466 ;  Ita 

Inmienoe  on  vegetation.  3S3. 
Coal  amoke  and  gaa  manuaetory  near  Waniaten 


agaamai 

OankR,  Ediimuigfa,  notice  reapecttaift  3S& 
C6ocua  c&cti,  the  Cochineal  fauect,  44a 
— —  lanigera,  or  mealy  bug,  on  planta  In  poCa 

and  vines,  on  thedeatruction  o^by  Mr.  James 

Strachan,  166L 
Coflke,  culture  oC  io  Malacca,  46SL 
CMf  extreme  d^xeeaof,  dorulg  night,  for  1806^ 

83L 
Cole,  in  Argyleahire,  gardena  of,  38. 
Cdleetlon  of  florlaf  a  flowers  at  Coggeahall* 

(oilwytiMQ,  188. 
Cirflyna,  W.  Eiq..  surgeon,  on  salt  asa  mamoe, 

Ac,  160 ;  Ten  Minuteo'  Advice  to  my  Neigh* 

boura  on  the  Uae  and  Abuae  of  Belt  aa  a 

Manure,  818. 
ColviU's  *'  Catalogue  of  Planta,'*  reviewed,  451 
OiVniun^  the  henuock,  ita  poisonous  and  medical 

quaimes.4fi6. 
Conaervatory  at  the  Grange,  deaerlption  of,  by 

Meean.  Joneaand  Oark,  im 
^-.— — —  aeahea,  convenient  mode  of  open- 
ing and  abutting,  exemplifled,  38^ 
Cbov61vnhiB  a^um,  ita  medidnal  qualities^  811. 
Coope^  Mr.  Jooeph,  C.M.H.S.,  on  the  eultlvatlan 

or  Ued^chluma,  400:  hia  anggeatlona  for  an 

impeovement  in  the  Oardenen  Magasine,  48Q» 
>  the  Ilev31akely,  A.M.,  plan  for  foedny 


vince  hi  boiden,  under  glaaa,  481. 
Coidler'a  Guide  de  1*  Amateur  dc  Champignona» 

Ac,  7a 
Com  Lawa,  opinion  on,  488L 

Salad,  Italian,  4^37. 

Coffpha  umbncullfora,  TaSipot  tree^  95. 
Cottage  AaBodationS|Ac,  deUUs  of,  3e& 
Economy,  4g8. 
I,  premium  for  the  neatest  kept,  given 


by  the  BlghUnd  Sodety  of  Scotland,  839. 
Cottages,  CD  choosing  a  dtnation  for,  and  oon> 

stnictlM,47& 
Country  I«boureii,  an  account  of  a  auoceeaftil 

experiment  made,  with  a  view  to  ameliorate 

thdr  condition,  by  W.  M.  Moggridge,  Eaq.,  1ft 
Cofrve  Tronch6da,  or  Tmnxuda,  431 


Covent  Garden  Market,  report  for 
1896,  106;  February,  1887,  843;  AprU,368; 
June,  475. 

CrantB,  Dr.,  on  the  culture  of  apple  and  berry, 
bearing  trcea,  aa  aflbnUng  aplKluoua  liquoia, 
444 ;  Opinion  on  thto  aufeiMiby  M.  Sebula,446. 

Crca«,  Gokkn,  487. 


*9S 


IHHaiL 


br  Mr.  GfMOp  4B5; 

A  CooiUBt  Bflader,  486;  Mr.  J.  Olhrer,  487. 
CMpt  fat  one  hundred  aovi  of  arable  land  in 

Fuaudy,  fcbeme  of  a  raooeinfOii  of,  by  Thonai 

BbkUe,  E«|.  CH.MLSL,  U. 
Cr6toD  tMium,  its  medical  qnalittei,  81L 
Crowe,  Mr.,  of  KenaiDgtoo,  oit  mode  of  modeU 

Ing  eitatei,  notiee  of;  233L 
Cucumben  and  melons,  Mr.  Haythonili  flued 

pit  fbr,  dcacribed  and  figured,  SSDl 
^ucumber,  art  of  pranobng  tbe  growth  of,  bjr 

Tbo^uM  Waikint,  (adwermti),  3S6  -,  a  prodi. 

gioua,  931  i  cttltiTation  of;  at  ThorMbr  Oar. 

dent,    Notringhamthir^    bj    Mr.    Iliomat 

Parkin,  000. 
— — i—  bed.  morabie,    query  bjr  Tbomai 

Hawkins,  £Sd. 
Cuc6iUta  davifdnnli,  or  chib.abaped  gourd,  98. 
Culinary  vegeCables.  on  tbe  best  mode  of  growing 

fuch  as  are  raised  annually  ttam  seed,  tiy  Mr. 

W.  B.  BoML  S7i. 
Culture  of  Nortii  American  Plants,  indodlng 

Ferns,  bw  Mr.  John  Goldie,  129. 
Cunninghania,  Jrauedria.  and  Ptnns,  on  th« 

EStStW*  •«"*•  *^  ^"~'' 

Cunningh&nyti,  notice  of  the  name,  Ac,  450. 

Curtis's  Botanical  Mi^sine,  for  iJecember 
I8E26,  reviewed,  72 ;  for  January  and  February 
1827, 906 ;  for  March  and  April,  ^ :  for  May, 
448  i  for  June,  448 ;  {ad9ertiMed).SaL 

_  Observations  on  British  orssscs,  (od. 


vertkalU  127. 

Gushing,  X,  the  Exotic  Gardener,  noticed,  75. 

cyclamen  ptoieunijCUllure  ot,  by  Mr.  John 
Wilmot,  F.H.a,  97& 

^VdiSnia  )^p6nica,  recommended,  SI 

Dani^'s  Uural  Sports,  UulveriiMed),  S84. 

Dann,  Mr.  James,  an  eflbctual  mode  of  destroy- 
ing the  A'phis  lanigen,  or  American  .blight, 

.  on  flruit-trees,  165. 

I)at6ra  strBm6niiim,  its  poisonous  and  medical 
qualities  deccribed,  3S7. 
in.  William,  his  account  of  the  diflhrait 


gooseberry  shows  held  in  Lancashire,Cheshir^ 

1^  for  1886,  reviewed,  7a 
Ddamarre's,  Tfaile  pratique  de  la  culture  des 

Pins  A  grsndes  dimentions.  Sec,  78. 
Delicis  Syivarum,  notice  of,  2S0. 
Delpierre^s,  Nouveau  guide  du  Fermier,  78. 
Dendrometer,  deecriotion  of,    by    Anchibald 

Gorrie,  CURS.,  8 ;  notice  of  one,  by  Mr. 

J.  Rodgers,  1& 
Der  Landmann  als  Thienrts,  bd  Krankheiten 

der  Pferde,  &C,.  81. 
Dcwlgns  for    Agricultural   BuUdinn,  ftc,  by 

CbariesWaisteli,  Esq.,  reviewed,  S1& 
D^sormeaux*s  Amusemens  de  Ja  Campigne, 

noticed,  214 
Diclcson,  Mr.  Andrew,  F.H.S^  on  a  method  of 

growing  asparagus  in  single  rows,  204i. 
Diel's  system  of  the  classification  of  fhiits,  445. 
Pleterich's  Katechismas  der  Pfierdesucbt,  &c., 

81. 
Dtrectoire  of  France^  a  ftrming  scheme  by,  14k 
Dissecting  leaves,  remarks  on,  253. 
Dombasle's  Annales  Agriooles  de  RovUle,  no- 
tice of,  77. 
Domestic  Economy^  477 :  notices,  229. 
Don,  Mr.  Geoige^  his  Monograph  of  Allium, 

452. 
Doub  Grass,  Cynddpn  d&ctylon,  described  and 

figured,  252. 
Doublat  of  the  Voiges,  notice  of  his  gardens, 

22S. 
Douglas.  Mr.  David,  his  adventures  in  North 

Amenca,  2S7 ;  rare  plants  sent  home  hr,  442. 
Drummond,  Mr.  James.  A.L.S.  C.H.M.aL,  ice., 
,  on  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  Cine- 
raria crudnta,  153. 
Duff,  Mr.  Christie,  CM.Ra,  on  the  cultivation 

of  ginger  in  a  ^bied  |nt,  19L 
Dtthcanson,  Jtfr.,  a  young  gardener  at  Kew,  of 

great  talents  for  drawing  and  botany,  440. 


OtMII,'A  _ 

of  raisuig  in 


Early  aiiring  Salad, 

ders,4a). 
Edible  Planto  of  the  North  American 


Edifices,  Bat  of  those  figured  in  VoL  IL 

Oardenerli  Magartne^  viiL 
Edinburgh  Green  Market,  94a 
Education  of  Gaideneia,  ffcmarks 

portanoe  of,  109—  lia 
Edwards's  Botanical  Kcaister,  for 

1826,  reviewed,  72  j  for  January  and  Fdvnary, 

1827, 906, 206  7  for  March  and  April,  S34 -,  for 

May,  450  }{adtertued^  127. 

Kensington,  47. 


Mr; 


Emigration,  as  compared  with 

atton,  29& 
Employment  of  time,  377. 
Endive,  structure  for  the  protection  of,  by 

AndcffM».  F.H.S.,  of  Cashiobiiry,  417. 
Eriob6trya  Japdnica,  the  Loquat,  treatment  cL 

281 
Emhrlna  Crista  gUU,  aUvia  spltedeos,  and 

F6chato  gr&cilis,  hints  for  cultivating,  by  Mr. 

Robert  Held,  16i 
Estates  or  Landscapes,  moddls  of,  {/adterSfei^ 

356. 
Evesham  Flower  and  Fniit  Society,  notice  of  itr 

establishment  and  ot^fects,  361. 
Exotic  Gardener,  by  J.  Ciishing,  noticed,  75. 
Exotics,  exhausted,  mode  of  recovering  in  tbe 

Botanical  Garden  of  Berlin,  947. 
Experimental  Farm,  prmosed  one  in  Difoim, 

loa 

Faldermann,  Mr.  F,  aM.R8.,  on  the  pnmaga- 

tionofZ&mias.425. 
Fan  Grove,  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  notice  of;  0881 
Farming  in  Susquehanna,  by  R.  R  Rose,  Esq., 

aso. 

Fattore  di  Campagna,  noUoe  of,  2ia 

Feather  Grasa,  Stijia  pennita,  curioutidMno.^ 

mena  of  the  aeeda,  351 
Fellcnben,  M.,  his  establishment  at  H«ilVryl, 

visited  by  John  Murray,  Esq.,  F.A.fiL,I*&, 

R&,  G.&,&a,$47. 
Ffelton,  T.,  Esq.,  noUce  oL  4S0. 
FeltonUna,  48U. 

Ferns,  hardy  species,  list  of,  by  Mr.  Goldi^  Ul 
field  crops,  scheme  for  a  succession  of.  UL 
— •  work,  table  of,  for  every  month  in  the 

year,  11 
Figs,  aixount  of  a  method  of  forduA  by  Josqib 

Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.a,  198.  ^^ 

Fig  tree  in  pots,  on  the  propagation  and  early 

fruitfolneas  of,  by  Mr.  John  Borrowdale^  S5L 
Filicum  Rari6nim,   of  Dr.  Hooker  and  Dr« 

Greville,  notice  off.  82. 
Fh3layaon*s  British  Farmer,  reviewed  inAritish 

Farmer's  Magasine,  457. 

Harrow  and  Grubber,  described  anA 


figured,  2»a 
Fion,  M.,  a  cel^itated  cultivatmr  of  ocai^  trece 

at  Paris.  59. 
Flavell,  Mr.  WilHam,  (m  the  phui  of  closing  tbe 

smoke  Jlues  of  hot-housesi  &c.  that  are  heated 

only  in  the  daytime,  for  the  purpose  of  pre. 

serving  a  warm    temperatore  during    tbe 

night,  fto,  154. 
Fleming's  British  Farmer's  Magasine  for  Nobi 

vember,  1826,  reviewed,  73:  for  February. 

1827,  2U7 ;  (advertised),  ti&i. 
Flora  Australasia,  &cl,  by  Robert  Sweet,  Noi  I 
'  for  June,  18S6,  reviewed,  33a 
Florence,  questions  respecting   ita  gardening 

improvements,  82. 
Florist  and   Horticul  ural  Society  at  White. 

havoi,  in  contemplation,  230.  • 

Florists'  Qub  of  PoUockshaws,  465. 

Cottage,  iftdoertUed),  S8SL 

JjoKtiaj,  suggestions  for,  471 

Meetings  atWotoester  In  fonncr  i 


47& 


1896, 471. 


Society  of  York,  meeting  for  April, 


INDSX; 


491 


lln*^  Bode  dC  1866.  NVlMiM,  7a 

flamtn,  att  of  catting  lo  m  noi  to  h^oic  the 

plaou,481 
w"  •     V  cut»  how  to  pnMT^  57& 

>  douUe,  obaenradoiu  upoo  the  natural 

laws  which  govern  the  production  of,  arising 
.  out  of  a  rOmarkoMe  caw  of  preternatural 

formation  in  the  flowcn  of  an  Amar^llii,  by 

John  Lindley,  Em.  F.L.H^  191. 
Flower  Market  of  nirla,  notice  oC  AM. 
Flower  Show,  Amateur,  of  Lancaster,  47S. 
Flower  Shows,  hrid  in  Lancashire^  Cheshire, 

Yorkshire,  Ac  in  1806,  aoooont  of,  by  John 
'  Winstaaley  and  Joseph  Clegg,  reviewed.  73. 
,  sunestions  fbr  reporting,  47i. 
Floy,  Mr.  M.,  CNLILS.,  American  fruiu  sent 

by  him  to  the  Hort  Soc.  of  London,  415. 
Fontainebleau,  pine  and  cedar  trees  grafted  in, 

'  by  M.  Lanninat,  63.    ' 
Forcing  Gardens  at  Potsdam,  95. 
Fbrest  'Frees,  a  Memoir,  tte.  on  the  planting  and 

rearing  of,  by  Wm.  withers,  jun.,  Esq.,  re. 

▼lewed,  75 ;  details  of  fimr  experiments  on 

their  culture,  75. 
Forrest,  Mr.  I.,  C.M.H.&,  on  the  culture  of  the 
•  Mushroom  in  hot-house  sheds,  40& 
Forster*s  Perpetual  Kalendar,  (fldaetHafd),  384. 
Fnnce,  climate  and  products  of,  oonqwned  with 

those  of  England,  SSS. 
FTaser,  Mr.  James,  on  the  present  sUte  of 

gartoting  in  Ireland,  with  hints  fl>r  its  fliture 

inwrovement,  oootinucd  from  VoL  L  p.  S6o, 

147. 
French  Gardening  Instruments,  notice  of  places 

where  they  may  be  purchased,  66L 
Fromoot  Nursery  EsUbUshment,  notice  of;  5a 

9I& 
Frost,  John,  Esq.,  F.A.Sl,  L.&,  H.&,  fta  Ac, 
notice  of  his  introductory  lecture  on  botany, 
•M6 
Fruits   and  Seeds,    remarks   on   the  general 
.  principles  of  choosingand  presenrlng,  517. 
FmiU,  cultivated  in  Airope  in  the  order  of 
their  afllnities,  909l 

I         cultivated  in  the  garden  of  the  HorticaU 
tond  Sodety,  catalogue  of,  reviewed,  SMK. 
—I  list  or  those  figured  in  Vol.  I L  of  the 
Gardener's  Magaaine,  viil. 

..  newly  raised,  obserraUons  on  their  qua. 
llties  eseniplified  in  plums,  by  T.  A.  Knight, 
Esq.,  F.aa,  and  P.H.&,  4fi8. 
«— — w  notice  of  new  or  lemarkahle  varieties, 
ftc.,801 

,  on  their  classlflfation,  by  Counsellor 
Burckhardt,444  ^ 

.  principles  of  raisinf  new  sorts  ftmn  seeds, 
laid  down  by  M.  Van  Mens,  68. 
Fralt4raes,  notice  of  a  wild  speculation  fbr  per- 
petuating good  sorts  fh>m  seed,  357. 

,  on  the  good  efftcto  of  protecting  the 
stems,  by  William  Howe,  Esq.,  S75u 

,  on  the  importance  of  adopting  and 

Eirsuing  a  proper  plan  for  pruning  and  train* 
g,  bylfr.  Alfred  Kendall,  14a 

recipe  for  washing  the  branches  of 


to  destroy  insects.  430. 
F&chsto  ctelca,  450. 
FAchste  gridiis,  Erythrina  Cristo  g41U,  and 

akMti  spUndens,  hints  fbr  cultivatiaig,  by 

.  Mr.  Robert  Reid,  16. 
FAchsfaf,  on  the  cultiratioa  of,  by  Me.  Janes 

flmlth,tf6L 
Oaoon.Dufoui's,  Manuel  eovpiet  de  la  Mal- 

tresse  de  Maison,  la 
Galliniid  bicolor,  ilscl^pias  tuber6Ba,  and  (En6. 

there  csMPpit^sa,  query  by  a  constant  leader, 

804u 
Galt/s  Ankltung  lllr  der  Ijmdmana,  ftc,  no. 

.tloed,8L 
Garcfnia  nunigottdna,  fhrftprodooed  by.  In  the 

garden  of  M.BQursault.S3L 
GantaiecB  and  their  Eautoyen,  oo  the  reletire 

dutlcaof,  byG.P.R.,8B9L 


OtidcMrif  AppRBllMi  nd  JbaniefiMn,  on 

the  treatment  which  they  receive  ftom  master 

gardenen,  by  a  nobleman's  gardener,  fl6& 
Gardener's  House,  excellent  one  at  Woiksop 

Manor  House,  and  at  Syon,  106. 
Gardeoen,  on  the  remunentlon  of,  indudiag 

some  remarks  on  their  education  and  eml. 

gration,by  W.ao.,87. 
Gardeners  out  of  phM:e,  on  the  treatment  of  by 

nuxeerymen,  In  reply  to  the  observatione  oT 

SensitiTua,  by  a  nurseryman,  868. 

^  on  the  treatment  whldt 

th^  generally  receive  Atom  the  nufaerrmen. 

Ac,  by  SenslUvus  of  Yorkshire,  36. 
Gardening  Amateurs  of  Paris,  notices  of  some. 

5* 
Gaxdenfaig  and  Agrleullural  wmts  by  Meesn. 

Longman,  Rees,  and  COi,  (odterlM),  S83L 
Gardening  and  .Botany  of  S|Mdn,  by  rrnfiesoi 

La  Gas^  393, 
Gardening  improvements  In  Franoe,89L 
Oaideningin  Irehuid,  on  the  present. stoteofv 

with  hints  for  its  (Uture  Improvement    Con- 
tinued fh>m  VoLL  p.  885,  by  Mr.  James  Fnser. 

147. 
Garden,  ancient  pabiting  of,  described,  481.' 
Garden  and  Park  of  Yelagea  Island  in  the 

Neva,  387. 
Garden  Antiquities,  481. 
Garden  Basket  for  nailing  trees,  notice  of,  66. 
Garden  in  ruins,  notice  of,  by  Mr.  Camenm,  32. 
Garden  Library,  catalogue  of  books  fbr,  108; 

elementary  books,  114;   professional  books^ 

118;  professional  periodicals,  118. 
Garden  Libraries  established,  843 ;  at  QaptonV 

844;  Welbeck,  845;  Walton,  846j  Northwlck 

Park,  847.  373 ;  Shobden  Court,  373;  Foxteth 

Park, 373;  Mistley  HalL373;  hints  for  their 

formation  and  support,  377.  ' 

presenta  of  books  to,  847. 


849 ;  suitable  books  for  the  second  class,  847 : 
for  the  third  or  kmest  class,  847. 
Garden  of  the  Marble  Palace  at  Potsdam,  85: 

Gardens  of  the  7.oologlcal  Society  in  the  Re> 

gent's  Perk,  36& 
Gardens,  remarks  <»  biying  out,  851 
Gardens  and  Peiks,olsins  of,  Ust  of  those  given 

hi  Vol.  II.  of  the  Gardener's  Magasinc,  vilL 
Gardens,  Botanical,  see  Botanic  Gardens. 

•,  Imperial  of 'narBOoCelo  and  Ikoiida, 


some  account  of,  38Sl 

,  notices  of  those  of  DunoUe,  Auitea-> 
calich,  Auohadanacb,  Tobermory,  Cole.  Ben 

Kevis,3B. 

^^^SSS^  ^«?!?*'*^.  **  improving,  by  Mr. 

William  Wilson,  871. 
Gaijlens,  small,  laying  out  and  planting,  SSa 
— ,  system  of  cropping,  query  nqpeotlng. 

Garden  walls,  blocks  of  stone  for  building  Into, 


>  oomposiaon  fbr  blacking,  4fil. 
Garden  wall,  description  of  an  improved,  br 

J.A.B.,  Esq.,7.  '^ 

Garden  walls,  on  blacking,  by  Mr.  C  Harrison. 

F.HS.,  4fil.  • 

Gauen's  early  cueuUber,  (adteiUmt),  125. 
Ganhh^rte  SkdUoih  ■»!  other  rare  plants  tai  thrf 

Botanic  Garden  of  Gbsgow,  108. 
Geel's  Sertum  Botanleum,  notice  of.  544. 
OeologlGal  and  historical  observations  on  the 

eastem;valUes  of  Norfblk,  by  J.  W.  RoUbaids, 

Jun.,  reviewed,  8U.  . 

Gerani&Oee,  for  December,  1886,  review  of,  78 : 

January  and  Februair,  1887, 806 ;  fbr  Marov 

and  AprU,  335 ;  for  liay  and  June.  45SL 
Gibson,  Mr.  James,  on  the  cultare  of  Bcumin-: 

sU  aib6na  (o4ndkU),  14& 
OUbertfs,  Thdt^desPralries  Artifkiellesi  Ac,77. 
Ginger,  on  the  cahivaliov  of,  in  a  gtaasd  alt. 
,   bf  Mir.  CJhilitie  Duff,  CM. Aa,  l»r^  ^^ 


OhdMw.  Ui,  fivnt*!  tali  tapcnftd  i 


Hit,  Jmnai,CHJLS,tiH>MMn««*iHribr. 

IbT«'<  Tmite  B  the  SO 
tii)tb«ii.  Mi.  JJm.ClLag..  d 


oolHiwnT  Book  orieeg,  mtnn^ra 

OoiH«KiT  itaoin  btU  In  LuaiUn,  Ctaabli^ 
"ST^^coHDlot  bi  18SG,  br  ^m.  I>«>. 


dmSlB  ar  !nii>jM»'hDUH>  foe  Ibc  sti 


»  BuoD  dc  Tietaod;, 
OnMof  of  KHM,  u  liin«iiT—Mnt  on,  lif  Mr. 


^U^  nUn,  dnntptiai  of,  ftc.,   br 

Mr.  l>ue  OUika,  P.  K.&,  I1« 

-  "---Htowlildi  they 


■UiD  i<  br  Mi. 


II  I,  naOn  Sr  Ibih 

DHccliw  Id  Juhutt,  ]89r7,  S30. 
H«l«ii,U3.,  bo.  A.L.a,  cnttactBtntcBU. 

dD  of  But  St.  BdiHOidi,  SK. 
HdMMi,  dtutttltBuidaiinD^es. 
Uodu  In  tfnlfht  IkaeL  AdrmluBi  oC  xH- 

Ho^/CMMttooi,  FkotM,  Anrtcaiii,  Ac, 

Hon,  Tboouai  bli  CMllatoc  of  oraMkn^  ttc , 
n%iF(d,TS  1  (sifMnM),  3M ;  bit  KIch  tor  ■ 
■wv  |ilui  dT  tarwUnf  liiU|ii>  M  j  ctttkidH  «, 
Si9i  bbapiiikAiA tbc waof HlEfA 

UoUi^  TlHBUi,  E^.,  fall  buiUI  inavln«lkWl 
lleld,4ei. 

Hooci  Bcc,  In  Di,  Bctdu  nrlmnd,  ttJ. 

Hoolwr,  Dr.,  Old  Hr.  UaOtf.  <t^n  <«•  **^ 

HcwUrli  ItMM,  W. 

II ii 1  fi iiTirintiiihiii.  m 

HomcuHunl  lUmrroT  Ainhlic,  oatlB  aCIOCL 

HortleultanI  Mawnindinn  Book,  dac-- 

■Dd  uie  oC  br  ■  cmBtiT  denniui.  31i 
HonlculUnl  nod  Bounhsl  BdSm|>  (^  Di 


iTi>a«»n)eilbT,ftoiiiAuguBlSUIaAufiirt 

Hcuticullunl  Bodct*  at  Abtnlai,  iviiH  »- 
.  mad  Ch  iwr,  3S3j  wetai>taflUjlX,aXJ, 

,  Calidiiidui,  iBecUiifi 
ftnm  Juna  lo  antnnbcr,  IBM,  SI?  i  Oemw, 
l^!36i  priHKibtKlifM'Isn,  S7i  not-      . 


iir]>£3(, 


^95 


BoiticiAunt  BodMi^  Lonttw.  iMMffct  on  the 
OMde  of  mpMrnHkm  ftr  gnftt,  cuttlogm  Ac, 
106 ;  on  th«r  itertgmtfcin  of  ganleiMn  m  la- 
boarcn,106L 

«        I  ^— —  ^  OOtiW  of  ODBI> 

munlCJitkNit  to,  not  published  in  their  IVaiM- 
actloiu,48S. 

L  notloei  OD  thdr 


gudeHflOfi. 

,  leimiitoiithiih 
nrdenetCbitwIck,  440;  raieplaoti  added  to, 
iram  Columbia,  446:  rules  and  regulations 
reelecting  the  sale  of  Ault  and  Tetetablfis.  44S  { 
rules  as  to  the  prirll^^  of  subscribers  to  the 
garden,  443 ;  list  of  garden  conunittee,  443; 
1&  of  garden  report.  pubUshed^jtt 
■  I  ■   '    i  I  ^  report  oi    uie 

garden  committee  on  the  profress  of  .the  gar. 


Ho>,lyimS  ^MdMof  ^eMtOran.  pl«te.fiir  the 

steeming  of,  SSS.  '        ^ 

,  on  the  olan  of  doling  the  nnoike 

flues  of,  that  are  neatod  oolv  in  the  daytime, 

(br  the  purpose  of  preservug  a  warm  tern. 

fS^rA*^  """'  *•••  »»  *•  ^ 
— t  pbn  for  the  absorption  of  heat  ini 


235. 
Hoose^  bad  amngement  U,  with  re&nnce  te 

the  aporaacfaes  and  walks,  ewnpUfled,  366. 
,  situation  foiyimportanoe  of  natural  fee- 

tures  illustrated,  3681 
Hvactn^  on  the  culture  of,  by  tfr.  Alexander 

>  to  improve  the  liae  and  health  off 


den,  reviewed,  441. 


garden  regulations,  106. 


-bTcmailDioDthdr 


-^  snggeedon  aa  to 


the  form  in  which  their  l^raosactiona  should 
be  published,  360. 

■^  TVaniactftons  oi; 


remarks  on  the  Preface  to  Vol  VL;  compari. 

son  of,  with  the  Oardaoei's  Magwine,  43B } 

review  of  Vol  VL,  Parts  IV.  andVT^  414. 
Horticultural  Socie^'s  garden,  catalogue  of  the 

fhiits  cultivated  in,  reviewed,  206. 

,  plan  ibr  the  i»> 

Ibrmation  ci,  359l 
—  '    I  — ■■— ^^-.,  lenatkt  oo,  by 

A  Nuneryman,  400L 
HcwtieuHural  Sockty,  Montrose,  origin  and  oh. 

Jects,9eL 
■  »    Newcastle-upon-l^ne, 

aer  Horticultaral  and  Botanical  society  of 
•  Durham,  Kotthnmbcfland,  Ac,  2S9L 
— ^   North  British 


sional,466; 


April  and  May,  18St,  47S. 


Perth,  401 
Fraslon,  neetiaga  to 


1, 1683, 416 ;  of  June,  23;  18SS,  447. 

»  TVansactioni 
of,  reviewed,  444 :  prises  proposed  for  the  year 
1804^447. 

-k  RoM>  91 ;  meeting  for 


May,  1827, 472. 

»  Yorkshire,  meeting  for 
May,  1826, 471. 
Horticulture  and  botany  of  Ftance  and  England 

compared,  by  Mr.  Aniott,  353. 
Horticulture  in  France,  some  account  of^  by  Le 
Chevalier  Soulange  Bodln,  222. 
luie 


232;  strong  and  beauti^  grown  at  Bnnn.  in 

Scotland,  461 
Hybrid  currants,  query  respecting,  120. 
Hydr&ngea  hortensis,  experiment  on  chauglnc 

the  colour  of  the  flower,  by  W.  R.  Y.,  41^7 
^yoscfamus,  its  poisonous  qualities^  451 
Javdinier  Agronome,  notice  o£  215. 
Illustrations  of  ornithology,  (oiUertkeiii,  126t 

128. 

Implements,  list  of  those  figured  In  Vol  II.  -ot 

the  Gaidener^  Magaaine,  vili.     * 
Improvements,  htaits  for,  480. 

Insects,  Uack,  on  ehernr  trees,  to  destroy,  121. 
—-—.proposed  plan  for  destroying, !»    See 

A'phis  lanteera. 
Instrumenta,  list  of  those  figured  hi  Vol  II.  of 

the  Gardener's  MagMlne,  vlU. 
Joanneum  de  Grata,  15th  rnort,  notloe  of,  7a 
Johnson.  Mr.  Cuthbert  WilliAni,  essay  on  the 

uses  of  salt,  *<x,  reviewed,  39^;  letter  on  Vbe 

same  suUecL  3981 

^  Mr.  6.  W..  on  salt  aa  a  manure,  L 
Jones  and  Clark,  Nessrsi  description  of  the 


ooBservatoKj  at  the  GrMige,  17a 
Irish  Farmer's  Journal, ^nodce  of  Itsdiaoao. 

tinuapoe,  240. 
Irish  Aine,  broom,  and  yew,  041  j  when  to  be 

puichaaed,  356L 
Iron  hot-houses,  Mr.  Mecinurtrieli  opinion  on, 

-,  on  their  meriu  and  demerits. 


Horticulturists,  Ch&iese,  hint  respccUng.  428. 
Horticalturlst's  cottage,  (adpertUe^,  38& 
Hortulanus,  on  the  gwden  regulations  of  the 

Horticultural  Socie^,  106. 
Hortulanus'k  observaHons  on  Mr.  Anderson's 

experiments  with  peaches  and  apricots  budded 

on  almond  stocks,  16& 
Hortus  Berlinenris,  notloe  seqiecting,  SSL 
Hortus  Britannicus  Americanus,  sketches  to- 

vrards  a,  by  W.  J.,  M.D.,  Tttfoed,  notloed, 

7SL 
Hortus  Britannicus,  Ac,  byRobert  Sweet,  F.l*.a 

Ac,  reviewed,  207. 
Heetus  Gramineus  Wobumensis^  by  Mr.  Oowge 

SincUdn  F.LkS,  H.&,  Ac  reviewed,  $1, 
Hortus  au)cus»  bf  Prof.  La  Gasoa,  aoooont  of, 

29a 

Hot-houses,  curvOlneer  metallic,  by  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Clart,  {adverti$edij  382L 

t  in  ranrd  to  humkuty,  201. 

,  curviunear,  on  themanegssaentof, 

9oa 


—  to  Syon  Gardens,  107. 
,  iron,  for  the  culture  of  the  piae 
raple,  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of,  by  Mr. 
AiBxander  Gordon,  291 ;  unfovourable  opi. 
nion  of,  by  Mr.  Macmuitrie,  9I& 


by  Mr.  A.  Gordon,  291. 
Maqd  of  Ftaoopks.  at  Pbtidam,  8Su 
Itinerating,  juvenuc  and  viUsM  llfanriea,  976; 

of  East  Lothian,  376;  of  MidXothian,  37a 
Judd,  Mr.  Daniel,  F.H.&,  observations  on  a  dis. 

ease  to  which  grapes  are  liable  and  on  the 

means  of  preventinig  it,  190. 
Kalendar.  cardenei's,  remarks  (mjJSB. 
Kalendarial  index,  remarics  on,  4%  5Q£L 
Keen's  firuU  gvdea,  Meworth,  notice  of,  366. 
KradalL  Mr.  Alfted,  his  method  of  destroyhur 

the  nd  spider,  38.  ^ 

I II  III        I      11     1^   OD  the   importance  df 

adopting  and  punutaig  a  proper  plan  for 

praning  and  training  fruit  trem,  140l 
Kensington  Nursery,  Messn  Malcolm  and  Grey; 

notice  of,  368L 
Kew  Gardens,  hints  for  ft'Mlthlng  a  libisry 

thereL^948;  remarks  on,  313. 
King's  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  remarks  on  the 

policy  pursued  in  the  management  of,  by  J.  P, 

Buman^  Ksq^,  313. 
Kirschewasser,  an  Imitattoa  o^  In  Scotland,. 

Knight,  T.  A.,  Esq.,  F.RSL,  La,  PresL  Ka» 
Ac,  on  some  new  seedUng  pears,  419. 
>  on  the  bitter 


laSL 


er^sweet  appte^ 

<»  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries. 184;  on  the  cultivation  of  the  itfma- 
rfnis  Sami^nsis.  or  Guernsey  lUy,  186;  on 
the  trsnsplantarioi^  of  plants  with  spindle, 
sh^ied  roots,  199 

00  the  quaSttes  of  uewly 


raised  firuits»  exemplified  in  plums»  428L 
Labourers'  institutions,  37SL 
laburnum  seeds,  polsooouttoeows,  S96l 


496 


iKDEXJ 


tiM  kttaceb  I*  poiNBoai  aiid  fludieal 

qiuimct,  4BS. 
La  Oaica»  Profenor,  Hoitiu  ffiocut  trj,  de. 

icribed  and  Teoonunended,  290;  od  the  gar. 

dcniM  and  botanr  of  Sptin,  9BS. 
Lamp, inr keeping tliefhMttHit  of  maUgTeen. 

bouMi,  I89L 
LaadKapet,  litk  of  thoae  eogravad  In  VoL  II. 

of  the  Oardcncr^  Magaslne,  Tiii. 
Land  atewatd,  advertuementfor  a  titiution,  1S6. 
LtrmtaMt,  bb  ezpertance  in  grafting  tlw  pine 

tribe,  OL 
Latham.  Mr.  John,  hia  mode  of  training  and 

flutening  the  iboots  of  Thiet  oo  the  roofli  of 

oottagei,4& 
Lathrop*!  Farmer*!  Librarr,  ftc,  344^ 
lAtaor,  Mr.,  notioe  of  hia  villa  at  Craven  Hill, 

389. 
Xaumatinat,  notice  of  one  grafted  on  the  waj- 

ftringtrec^flOL 
liiylng  out  and  planting  small  gardeni,  2S9L 
Im  Bon  Jardinler  fiv  1826,  by  A.  Foiteau  and 
■ .  Vllmorin,  reviewed,  58. 
Leek,  pfoUferous,  496. 
L«mna.  or  duck's  meat.  In  flower  in  Scotland, 

101. 
Lemoo,  M.,  a  noted  geranium  grower  at  Paris, 

SOL 
Lemon  tree,  some  account  of  a  remarkable  one 

In  the  garden  of  C.  Hoare,  Eso.,  at  Lusoombe, 
•  Derondilre,  by  Bfr.  Richard  daundm.  S9. 
Le6nfcodon  tanzacum,  its  medUcal  qualitMs,  337. 
Lepinois,  Petit  Cours  d' Agriculture,  &c,  77. 
Lettuce,  cabbage,  the  Perpignan  and  Montre, 

447. 

u  unioa  cabbage,  436;    black-seeded 

Ootte,  436;  ice,  of  the  United  States,  436. 
,  sorts  of,  Ibr  small  sahKl,  or  to  be  used 
'  as  splnacb,  437. 

substlUite  fiv.  In  Plctfdium  vulgdre. 


next, 

threw  bcfKlf  dDwnlhn  tke  top  of  .  ..rww, 
and  was  killed,  when  Troy  was  sacked  by  the 
GreeksL  Commerson  named  Taiiooa  pimMs 
after  rsmarkable  females ;  among  othcsa,  ttaw 
Hort^nsta,  after  his  own  flsiamss  wbo»  in  the 
disguise  df  a  sailor,  saved  his  Ufie:)  the  dmUe 
cocoa  nut,  its  description  and  uses,  448L 

Z6Iium  temultetnm,  its  r^— ~""  «p«iu4^_  ^nd 
suopoaed  mixturs  with  matt,  211. 

LombardsT  Manual  das  praprikaires  df^baOlos^ 
Ac,  78, 

Loquat,  Erlobdtfya  Jap6nica, 

Lots  wlAb  explanation  of  the  aUavwy  i 


ing,  by  Agronome,  305. 
Loudoi 


lOQ^  Encydopidiedes  Garten^ 


7a 


437. 

Libraries,  garden,  far  Garden  Libraries 

LvtllaaeL  see  Viltage  Libraries. 

Llchtervtfde*s  Btebe,  ou  u  mine  d'or 


de  la 


,  Mr.  Hugh,  his  descriptkm  of  a 

gaUon  shelf  in  the  Clapton  nunery,  with 

mode  of  using  It,  ftc:,  25L 
Lyoe  Grov^near  Chertaeya  Suixey,  Botioe  re- 

spccting,  3u6L 
Machines,  list  of  those  flgund  in  VoL  IL  of  the 

Gardener's  Magaxine,  viiL 
Mad6re  anrantiaca,  criticisms  on  the  **'"**«*tV 

or's  remarks  on,  486L 

plant  oC  at   N< 


York,SSa 
MacMurtrie,  Mr.,  C.M.H.&,  on  a  pitaod  stovas 

heated  by  Are  and  steam  Jointly,  419. 
Madras  school,  suitablcnem  of,  for  ooontry  vil. 


Ian6La 


Magn6Ua  grandifldra,  mode  of  pmseiiiiig  fton 
the  frost,  in  Mr.  Boursautt*8  garden,  69L 

Magn61te  Tuiam  (conspicua  Salfib.),  notice  of  ita 
introduction.  334;  siqwrb  spedbnen  in   the 
Kendngton  Ktirsery  figuxed  and 
370L 

Mahi,  Mr.,  observatioas  on  Chinese 


Plandre  Orientale^  W 
LlmeJElbis,  399;  Booker's,  400:    Mcnteath's, 
at  OoaelNini,  400;  Heathom%  4QS;  York, 
shire,  408L 

comparative  remarks  on,  by  J.  C 


Stuart  sieoteath,  Em.  399. 

LIndegaard's  culture  of  the  vine  In  Dvunaik, 
344. 

Lindley,  John,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Assist  Sec.  Rort 
See.,  observations  upon  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  tiie  production  of  double  flowers, 

'  arising  out  of  a  remarkable  case  of  preter- 
natural formation  in  the  flowers  of  an  anuu 
r^Uls,  191. 

,  on  Perdan  mdonSj^4ML 

plants  in  the  garden  of  the  H.  S.,  8tc,  421. 

—    report  upon  the  new  or 
'  rare  plants  which  nave  flowered  in  the  garden 

of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiawick  from 

March,  1894,  to  March,  1^,  188L 
LInnean  Botanic  Garden,  Fluuing,  near  New 

York,  account  oL  90. 
Linnean  Society  or  London,  general  report  on, 

470;  Transactions  of.  Vol  xV.,  Fait  L,  re. 

•  viewed,  3S8.      

LInnean  Society  of  Paris,  84. 

Liguid  manure,  on  the  importance  of,  by  Mr. 

John  Robinson,  F.H.&,  iS. 
Locbnile,  gardens,  32. 
Loddiges'  Botanical  Cabinet,  for 

IMR  reviewed,  72;  for  January  and  Febtu. 

*  ary,  1827, 206 :  for  March  and  April,  334^  335 ; 
fir  May  and  June,  4g. 

Loddlges,  Messrs.,  of  lUcftiKy,  origin  and  date 

.  of  tbeir  nuipery,  3B&  _ 

Hodolcea^  (A  name  of  CMmetaon**,  supposed 
to  be  in  memory  of  Laodlce,  a  Th^an  lady^ 
who  flrst  was.  made  h^py  by  Acamas j^^after- 
waids  married  lieiicaon,  ton  of  'AMMor; 


plants,  and  gardening  '135 ; 

pruning  the  vine,  41& 
Blalmaison,  gardens  o^  283. 
Manger's  system  of  daatiog  fruits.  445L 
Mango^  account  of  two  varieties  ripened  in  the 

nraai  of  the  Eari  of  Fowls,  by  Joo^  Sabfaie, 

Esq.,  F.H.a,  &C.,  432L 
Mangosteen,  aee  Garcinte,  22& 
Bfangold  Wunel,  remarkable  Odd  of,  2SI, 
Manuel  du  Jardinler,  ftc,  78. 

"S£&"  '^"^•*~^~*'''~"- 

Manuring,  by  taming  in  grean  cropa  in  blooBB, 

Marriaae  tree  In  Italy,  296. 

Masey,  Mr.  J.  P.,  notice  of  a  present  to  garden 

libraries  from,  947. 
Matthews,  Mr.  Andrew,  A.  L.  a,  descriBttoD  of 

the  dilftrent  varieties  of  PusoipL  culttirated 

to  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 

Londan,19QL 
Maund*s  Botanic  Garden,  for  December,  189S, 

reviewed,  73;   for  January  and   February, 

1887, 907 ;  for  Bfarch  and  ApriL336 ;  for  May 

and  June.  443 ;  {adwerHaa^,  12& 
M*Dooga],  nls'  mode  of  destroying  wprma  and 

dug8,46& 
Mealy  bug,  C^oouslaoigera,  on  vines  and  plants 

In  pots,  on  the  destruction  <rf;  Iqr  Mr.  James 

Stracban,  106L 
Medals  given  by  Horticultural  Societies,  le. 

marks  as  to  the  poasons  and  subiacts  to  and  for 

which  they  are  given,  237. 
Medicsl  Botany,  Ac.,  by  John  Stevenson  and 

James  Morss  Churchill,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  re. 

viewed.  No.  I.  for  January,  P^  HL:  Na  IL 

for  Feb,  327 :  for  March,  April,  and  June,  4S4k 
Melonclto  de  olor,  95 

Meton  Compoet,  on.  collecting,  by  W.  R.  V,  404.; 
Melon,  treatise  on  the,  noticed,  74  ' 

,  Winter,  desmticn  of  one  pf.9CnordU 

nary  diUkenslons,  229. 
Mtfons  and  cucumbers,  deacr^on  of  stovei  for 
■  the  -flTowth    of,  by    Mr.  John  .  Haythosn. 

C.M.H.&,  IkGL  f 
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Utiou,  ftnUn,  aooount  of  ten  raricCki,  by 

MrTJohn  LindUy,  F.IaSl*  43S. 
Mekmt,  pUn  for  obtainimr  a  lecond  crap  of,  by 

Mr.  Cbarlet  Hjurlaoa,  F.H.a,  414 ;  to  propft. 

sate  by  ctatdngt,  414. 
llaiteatb,  a  LSVEml, on Une-kUm,  389:  hit 

Une-klln  deicribcd  and  figured.  40a 
Muitor,  OD  the  Spuiiah  hoe,  233 ;  remazla  by, 

on  the  mode  of  appUcation  for  gnfti,  cuttings, 

&ctotheaa,]te. 
Merino*,  T^ocipeaux  de,  ft&,  78. 
Meteorolocicaf  obaenrations  made  In  the  garden 

of  the  Horticultutal  Society,  during  the  year 

18SS.  report  upon,  904. 
Metropolitan  garden  and  agricultuxal  library, 

hint  for  ettabtiahing,  246. 
Mctrosid&ot  lanoeoUta,  on  a  garden  wall  at 

Edinburgh,  239. 
Metrosid^rot  Lophinta,  bardy  in  Fiance,  4S9. 
Metxgei's  cereal  graites  of  Europe,  lome  account 

of,  343;  Weinbatt,343. 
Mice  and  ratg,  notices  of  modes  for  destroying, 

61. 
Mice,  simple  garden  tarap  for,  278. 
Michie,  Mr.  James,  on  setting  the  blossoma  of 

the  more  shy-bearing  kinds  of  pears,  3Sa 
Misletoe,  its  propafation  by  Mr.  Keen,  365. 
Mitche«»ij  Mr.  V^liam,  on  the  cultivation  of 

the  Fas«ilI6ra  quadrangul4ris,  203 ;  on  a  mode 

of  preparing  strawberries  for  early  forcing, 

390l 
Mitcblnson,  Mr.  James,  on  the  culture  of  early 
^potatoes  in  Cornwall,  174 
Mixture  and  variety,  principles  of,  explained, 

310. 
Models  of  estates,  by  Mr.  Crowe,  notice  of,  232. 
Modem  style  of  laying  out  grounds  in  Russia, 

history  of  the  first  introduction  of,  by  one  of 

the  imperial  gardeners,  S8S. 
Moggridge,  John  H.  Esq.,  remarks  on  his  cot- 
tage iystem,  as  applied  to  Ireland,  240 ;  an 

aocoimt  of  a  suocessAil  experiment,  made  with 

a  view  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  countiy 

labourers,  19, 
Moos,  Jean  Baptiste  Van,  MD.,  notes  on  graft. 

ina,  budding,  and  cultivating  garden  roses, 

191. 
MootgomerT,  Mr.Duncan,  CMRSi,  on  the  cul- 

tivation  or  an  eariy  and  a  Ute  variety  of  the 

pear  on  the  same  tree,  199. 
MoQURouge  Nursery,  history  at,  BS. 
Monetti's  Biblioteca  Agnria,  341 
Mania's  Botanist's  Manual,  (adverHsed),  127. 
Morris.  Richard,  Esq,,  F.L.a,  his  elegant  work 

on  plants,  35;  observations  on  water  b»  re- 
gards ornamental  Scenery,  28& 
Morton,  Mr.  Andrew,  on  fbrdng  strawberries, 

393. 
Muir,  Mesoi.  J.  ft  A.  of  Greenock,  their  pro- 

greis  in  the  Imitation  of  Leftbom  bonnets, 

239;  on  the  growth  and  manuocture  of  straw 

pUit  for  hats,  456. 
MulbenT  leaves,  substitute  fbr,  316. 
Mulberrv  Diantation  at  Slough,  account  of,  236. 
Munro.  m.  Donald,  F.L.&,  account  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  Chinese  Chrysanthemums  in  the 

garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  187. 
Murtay,  John,  Esq.,  F.A.&.  L.a.  H.&,  O.S., 

ftc^on  the  estabUshment  or  M.  Fdlenbeig,  at 

Honoyl,  347. 
Murray,  Mr.  Stewart,  CMRS.,  on  cultivating 

North  Amarkan  orchldeous  plants,  33SL 
Mushr0lim,alarg^94:  on  the  culture  0(1  Inhou 

bouse  «heds,  by  Mr.  T.  Forrest,  C.M.Ra,  40& 
MusbnoBs,  cast-lno  shelves  for,  406;  descrip- 
tion of  a  mode  of  growing  in  a  green-house  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  by  Mr.  Na. 

|Ueon  Bauman,  407 ;  foioe  of  vegetation  In, 

94;laigecropsof,94}  in  arable  land,  94 ;  Mr. 

Haythom's  pit  for,  dc«»lbed  and  figured,  280 ; 

abort  directions  fbr  nMng  aooorduig  to  Old. 

akei'splan,  251. 
Musk  Fwit,  il'ster  aiffoph^llus  in  the  open 

ground,  978. 
Nagel**  VoUstandJg*  Uebenkfat,  Ac,  81. 
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Kannv. Water,  oHx  Drogheda,  some  aoooMriv 
of,  147. 

Nasturtium,  small,  427. 

National  Forests  of  Germany,  86. 

Natural  system  of  plants,  the  study  of  bv'meani 
of  a  Hortus  Siccus,  reoommendfxl,  221. 

Natural  system,  prevalence  of  papers  on,  in  the 
Ttansactions  of  the  Linncan  Society,  4v0;  opl. 
nion  respecting  in  Van  Dieman'f  Land,  47U. 

Nelumbhttru,  idea  of  producing  hybrids,  with 
^ympha^a  and  Nuflkar,  429:  on  the  cultiv. 
atlon  of  in  Italy,  by  Joseph  Clare,  Esa,  428. 

Nelumbiitm  ^ecidsum,  on  the  culture  of;  by  Mr. 
A.  Stewart,F.H.S.,41& 

Nepaui  Silver  Fur  described,  462. 

New  South  Wales,  notice  of  iU  agriculture,  229. 
,  cultivation  of  sugar  in,  5i29i 

New  Zealand  flax,  culture  of  in  France,  61 

Nicotlano,  now  Petunia  nyctaginifl6ra.  44& 

Niven,  Mr.  James,  a  distinguished  botanical 
collector,  notice  of  his  life  and  death,  255. 

Noel,  a  French  florist,  notice  of,  59. 

Nott,  Mr.  Wm.,  on  forcing  strawberries,  392. 

Noisette's  Nursery,  history  of,  59. 

NurKries  of  Paris,  notices  o^  59. 

Nuner3rmen  of  Paris,  n<^ce»  of  the  principal,  59l 

Nurserv  gardens,  advantage  of  emploving  com- 
mon labourers  in,  nther  than  proressed  gar- 
deners, 871. 

Nuts,  mode  of  keeping,  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq., 
F.R.8.,  Pres.  LSI,  &c.,  43L 

Oak  bark,  Miradsa  of  New  South  Wales,  as  a 
substitute  for,  277. 

Oak  fhnn  the  acorn,  on  raising  plantations  of, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  F.H.S.,  277. 

Oberlin,  Jean.Frideric,  a  benevolent  Protestant 
pastor,  notice  of  his  life,  83. 

Observations  on  the  Com  Laws,  by  Sr  Claude 
Scott,  {advertited),  127. 

(£Q6thera  bifonis,  roots  of^  as  Rampion,  437. 

■■'  '  —  cse*pit<3sa  and  Gal&nUa  btcolor,  culti. 
vation  of,  37a 

Oil  as  a  manure  in  France,  84. 

Oidaker,  Mr.  Isaac,  F.H.8.,  description  of  the 
Black  Raisin  Grape,  &c.,  174;  list  of  goose- 
berries  by,  for  a  small  garden,  353. 

Olive,  its  culture  in  the  South  of  Europe,  455l 

Oliver,  Mr.  J.,  on  the  Wyken  Pippin,  487 ;  no- 
tice of  the  Ute  Mr.  John  Whitlock,  487. 

Onions,  some  remarkable  ones  noticed,  241. 

Orange  and  Lemon  trees,  treatment  of  in  Italy, 
by  Mr.  Shea,  43a 

Orchards  in  Axgyle  and  Inverness,  some  ac- 
count of,  3SL 

Orchideous  plants  of  N.  America,  method  of 
cultivating  by  Mr.  Stewart  Murray,  C.MH.a, 
332. 

,  oo  the  culture  of,  by  A.  Z., 


385. 

Outlines  of  Botany  reviewed,  33& 

Oxills  carn^sa,  iBO. 

Oxen,  working  of,  opinion  on,  488. 

Packing  seeds,  query  as  to  the  best  method,  Iqr 
a  Constant  Reader,  254. 

Ae6nia  Moutan^  on  Its  varieties,  by  Jos.  Sabine, 
Esq.,  F.aa,  &c  423;  remarks  reipecting 
their  introduction  fh>m  China,  by  J.  M.,  423; 
figure  of  the  word  Motitan  in  the  Chinese  cha- 
racter, 424 ;  varieties  enumerated,  401 

FaM«y,  the  tree,  aer  Ae6nia  Motiton. 

Palace  and  gardens  for  the  King,  in  the  manner 
of  those  of  Babvlon,  hints  for,  372L 

Pinicum  germfuncum,  its  description  and  naes, 
by  Mr.  G.  Sinclair,  F.L^a.  H.a,224L 

Paragrties,  Rapport  sur  rUtOit^  des,  78. 

Park  at  BnuMds,  87. 

Flurkin,  Mr.  Thomas,  cultivation  of  the  cueum- 
ber  at  Thoresby  Gardens,  Nottinghamshire, 
32a 

Parsnips,  description  of  the  <fiflbrent  varietlea 
cultivated  in  tne  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  in  London,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Mathews, 
A.Ua,  19a 

FBisifl6ra  MuUiyftuit  o^  ripened  in  a  common 
grecn-houfe,  !9S. 
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nuiifl6n  ooadfaQCullrit,  on  the  cultivailoii  of, 

by  Mr.  miamkitcheson,  90S. 
PMuMilto't  DIaooun  fur  les  Applications  de  U 

Cmmie  i  rAgiicultura,  et  t  la  Bounlque, 

character  of,  77. 
Peaches  and  Apricots,  buddMhon  almond  Slocks, 

obsenrations  on  Mr.  Anderson's  experiments 

with,  by  Hortulantu,  168. 
Peaches  and  Grapes,  Mr  Haythom's  wooden 

structure  ftv,  described  and  figured,  981. 
Peaches,  list  of  some  American  sorts,  sent 

to  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 

415. 

f  on  budding,  on  almond  stocks,  by 

Causidicus,  167. 
Peach  trees,  advantages  of  budding  on  ahnond 

stocks,  168.  

■  on  green 

gage  plum  stocks,  169.- 

-,  ezplanaiory  remarks  on  Mr.  Sey- 


mour's xAode  of  training,  by  Mr.  John  Sey- 


mour, 8S5, 


diArpnt  early  Taiielies  in  the  Garden  of 
Gunnersbury  llouse,  963 ;  early  Spanish 
dwarf,  \a ;  golden  Hotspur,  93. 

Peas  and  beans,  mode  of  transplanting  in  Flan- 
ders, 461. 

Peas,  second  crops  of,  93, 94. 

Pear,  a  huge.  In  Dumfriesshire,  lOL 

— — ,  Ducheoe  d' Angouleme,  91 ;  John  Mon- 
teith,  9S ;  on  the  cultivation  of  an  early  and  a 
late  variety  on  the  same  tree,  by  Mr.  I)uncan 
Montgomery,  C.M.RS.,  l'J9;  Stuyresant's, 
ftom  America,  415;  Uvedale's  St  Germain, 
an  eztraordtnarv  one  from  Jersey,  S4l.  243 ; 
wild  sort,  uses  of,  in  Russia,  89. 

Pears,  account  of  some  new  ones,  by  John  Brad, 
dick,  Esq.,  F.H.&,  39 ;  account  of  some  new 
secdUngs,  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.ii  Pres. 
H.a,  ftc.,  419 1  Belle  Lucrative,  and  Beurr^e 
Kirkftt;  COImarand  Crassane,  a  particular 
mode  of  training  recommended,  fi6S ;  French, 
observations  on  the  management  of  the  finer 
sorts,  Ac,  by  F.  N.  B.,  S57 ;  Henri  Quatre, 
tJrbaniste,  39 ;  list  of  new  and  superior  sorts, 
which  will  succeed  as  standards  about  Lon- 
don, 2S3 ;  list  of  select  new  ones,  by  John 
Braddick,  Esq.  F.H.S.,  159  :  new  French 
sorts,  planted  at  Bristol,  463;  note  on  the 
keeping  qualities  of  dlflkrent  sorts,  41 ;  setting 
the  blossoms  of  the  more  shy-bMiing  kinds, 
by  Mr.  James  Michie,  SMl 

Pear  tree,  an  extraordinary,  91 

Peat  Moss,  natural  and  agricultural  history  ot, 
reviewed,  Sll 

,  best  sorts  of  trees  for  planting  on, 
SI4 ;  review  of  Steele^s  History  of,  in  the 
British  Farmer's  Magasine,  45& 

Ptekra,  the  country.resldence  of  the  Prince 
M.  P.  Galitsin,  near  Moscow,  8a 

Psctic  Acid,  method  of  prq>aring,  by  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson,  677. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  memoirs  of, 
noticed,  341 

Petersen,  Mr.  J.  P.,  on  the  cultivation  of  Cde- 
riac415. 

Petlt's  Noovcau  Dictionnaixe  du  Jardinage, 
ftc,  78. 

Petunia,  now  Nicot«rfiia,  446. 

Phalin^um  escul^ntum,  as  a  substitute  for 
bread,  102.  S98. 

Pheasants,  blackbirds,  and  thrushes,  to  feed  In 
winter.  i2a 

Phell&n<nlum,  its  poisonous  <^ualiUes,  451. 

Pbotinia  gl&bra,  a  most  desirable  hardy  ever, 
green  shrub,  iSQ. 

Picridiura  vulg4re,'as  a  salad  lettuce,  437. 

Pike,  Mr.  Wiiliain,  on  an  improvement  in  the 
propagation  of  the  Double  Camellia.  S3. 

Pilie  and  fir  tribe,  directions  for  grafting,  64 ; 
{danto  raised  from  layers,  65. 

Pine  pits,  construction  or,  in  Mr.  wilmot's 
Garden  at  Isleworth,  364. 

Pinus  iMridOf  grafted  on  Pinus  sylvMris,  63. 


Pinui,  new  specieaof,.  in  IWh 
covered  by  Mr.  Dou^as,  298. 

spectiibdis,  described,  462. 

Plrolle's  Jardinier  Amateur,  reviewed,  815. 

Pit  and  stoves,  heated  by  fire  and  steam  ioinClyv 
description  of,  by  Mr.  William  Mac  Hufttfa^- 
CM.H.S.,  419. 

Pit,  fined,  for  growing  cucumbers  and  mdons^ 
Ac,  by  Mr.  John  Haythom,  CM.H.&,  S79s 
for  winter  and  early  spring  forcing,  descriptioa 
of,  by  Mr.  A.  Steward  F.H.&,  4141 

Planting,  great  advantages  of  duly  proaring 
the  soil  previously  to,  75 ;  in  France,  87. 

Plants,  anatomical  preparations  of,  by  l^v.  F. 

*  Crowe^  ladoertitaii,  3b6 ;  equivocail  productiasi 
of,  346}  from  China,  suggestions  for  accli- 
mating, 122  i  in  pots,  treatmdit  of,  483 ;  in  th* 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  report 
on  the  effect  produced  on,  tnr  the  frost  of 
April  29th,  182^  by  Mr.  John  Lindlcy,  F.L.S., 
404;  Ibt  of  those  figured  In  VoL  II.  of  the 
Gardener's  Magasine,   viiL;   new  or  rare^ 


which  have  flowered  in  the  Gardoi  of 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  from 
March  1824  to  March  >1825,  report  upon,  by 
Mr.  Lindley,  F.LSl,  186  ;  notice  of  in- 
provements  in  prinCtng  the  scientific  nsmee 
of^  in  the  Gardener*^  Magaxine,  488 ;  number 
of,  necessary  to  exempliQr  the  natural  system 
in  a  garden,  302;  of  New  Holland,  Mr. 
Sweet's  proposal  for  a  work  on,  82 ;  on  the 
cultivation  of,  in  moss,  by  Mr.  John  Street, 
C.M.H.S.,  419 ;  > progress  or  the  love  o^  308: 
rare,  added  to  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  fnm  ColomUa,  by  Mr.  David  Don. 
glas,  442;  rare,  which  have  flowered  la  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  60;  splendid  and 
select  sorts,  which  have  flowered  at  Bury 
HUl,  297 ;  that  will  grow  in  London,  484  s 
worth  possessing  by  every  one  who  has  a 
garden,  list  of,  370. 

Poiteau,  A.,  and  Vilmorin,  Le  boo  Jaidbiier  tar 
182&  by,  reviewed,  58. 

Pollockshaws,  Florist  Cub  of,  465. 

Polyanthuses^  new  sorts  oQ  made  pubHc^  and  te 
sale,  74k 

Pontier's  Connalssanoe  des  Tcnes  en  Agrlaii> 
ture,  noticed,  341. 

Portuguese  Cabbage,  or  Co6  veTVonch^da^qoery* 
124 ;  culture  of,  434. 

Potato  UossoDU,  advantage  of  pinching  oO^ 
94 :  early  crop  raised  in  Mr.  Said's  manner, 
464;  raised  near  Penianoe,  by  planting  in 
December,  461:  extraordinwy  increase  of  a 
slnrie  on&  232 ;  golden,  of  Peru,  435 ;  red 
golden,  435;  asparaguspotato,  436;  mouse,436  ; 
plne.apple  or  cone,  43d ;  Spanish  dwarf,  436  j 
notice  of  a  second  crop  of.  planted  in  AQgusC, 
48 ;  on  the  field  culture  of,  m  Anrlcshife,  bv 
W.  M.,  316;  the  early  Foxley.  Ndsoo, 
Ruflbrd  kidney,  17L 

Potatoes,   an  early  crop  grown 'among 


232 ;  artificial  watering  of,  102 ;  second  crop 
of,  94 ;  early,  on  the  culture  o^  in  Cornwall 
by  Mr.  James  Mitchinson,  174:  early,  on  the 
mode  of  growing  them  in  the  North  of  Lan- 
cashire, by  Mr.  Mathias  Saul,  47 ;  early,  on 
the  mode  of  cultivatbig,  in  Deobigiishirc^  bf 
a  Denbighshire  Gardener,  171 ;  raisng  new 
sorts  fnnn  seed,  iS4 ;  remarks  on  Che  choice 


Prevost'i 

fruitiers,  &c.,  78. 
Pr^dt  dc  Rivolu*^  Nuovo  Meiodd  di  Agncoi- 

tura,  noticed,  81. 
Prince,  Mr.,  CM.  H.&,  account  of  his  nursery  at 

Flushing,  near  New  Yorlc,  90 ;  catalogue  of 

fhxit  and  ornamental  trees,  Ac,  notice  of,  S4& 
Propagation  Shelfl  description  of,  in  the  ClapfepD 

Nursery,  with  the  mode  of  utiug  it,  tec,  byMx. 

Hugh  Lowe,  25. 
Provincial  Horticultural  Society,  quay 

Ing.byC.F.  W.,255. 
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iPiftaut  nigta,  Meommended,  Si 

VliinpkiiH  a  Urge*  92. 

PUTia'B  Eiaai  sur  to  Maine,  notice  of.  348. 

FyroUgnous  Acid,  directtont  for  distilling,  from 

<SDp|doe-wood.  251. 
jpyru*  spectibilift,  recommended,  33. 
Qa&uia  aminu  bint  refpecting,  4S3. 
Quisquilii  I'nwca,  a  handsome  store  dimber, 

described  and  figured,  186. 
Kami^on  German,  or  tree  primrose,  437. 
Red  Spider,  a  rimpie  and  eflbctual  method  of 

destroying  it,  by  Mr.  Alfted  Kendall,  S8. 
Kelder :  Die  rati<meUe  Bienenwirthschaft,  &c., 

81. 
Reed,  Mr.  James,  on  a  cheap  and  efflcacious 

manure,  SS3. 
Reid,  Mr.  Robert,  bints  for  cultivatbig  Ffichsfa 

grftcilis,  Erythrfna  crista    g&lll,   and  S&Ivia 

spl^ndcns,  with  some  remarks  on  flowering 

aimMng  plants  in  pots,  1& 
Rctm  and  Werner's  Practische  Bienenvater  in 

aUerley  Gegenden,  81. 
Rhubarb,  mode  of  forcing,  in  the  Horticultural 

Soci^*s  Garden,  356 ;  of  Conun^rce,  the  true 

species,  468.;  opinion  on  the  species  used  for 

culinanr  purposes,  486. 
Ribbe's  Das  Scbaaf  und  die  WoUe,  &&,  81. 
Rigault*s  Nouvelle  m^thode  pour  la  culture  de  la 

vigne  dans  le  dfpartement  de  la  Gironde,  77> 
Robbeids,  J.  W.,  jun..  Geological  and  Historic 

cal  Obserrations  on  the  eastern  ralleys  of 

Norfolk,  reviewed,  Sll. 
Robinson,  Mr.  John,  F.H.S.,  on  the  importance 

of  Uquid  manure,  18. 
Rogers,  Mr.  J.,  notice  of  his  Dendrometer,  IS. 
,  of  Southampton,  new  pear,  {adoertiaetiO, 

185. 
Roman  Cement,  remarks  on,  476L 
Rose,  Mr.  W.  B.,  on  the  best  mode  of  growing 

such  culinwy  vegetables  u  are  raised  annually 

from  seed,  874. 
Rose,  R.  H.,  Esq.,  on  the  forming  of  Susque- 
hanna in  PennsyWania,  35a 
Rose,  numerous  varieties  of,  in  the  Garden  of 

the  Luxembourg,  815. 
Rose'  of  Jericho,    Anast&tica    Merochfintica, 

figured  and  described,  357. 
■     '-,  Yellow,  query  rejecting,  I28L 
Roses,  a  selection  of,  in  six  sections  from  M. 

nrolle*S  Jardinier  Amateur.  816 :  buddins  of, 

;  and  manuring,  query  by  C.  Crabstock,  854; 

»  Double  Scotdo,  Austin  and  M* Asian's  Cats. 

logue  of,  noUoed,  108;    Garden,    notes  on 

grafting,  budding,  and  cultivating,  by  Jean 

Baptiste  Van  Mons.,  F.M.H.&,  191 ;  mode  of 

buoding  and  gra/Ung,  198. 

t  an  Improvement  in  the  mode  of  grafting, 

198. 
Rural  Expenditure^    Essay  on   the  beneficial 

direction  of,  Inr  Robert  Slaney,  En.,  reviewed, 

51. 177.  aZL 
Rutabaga,  or  Swedish  TUmlp,  84. 
Rye  Grass,  best  varieties  of,  66l 
Sabine,  Joseph,  Esq.  F.R.a,  ftc,  account  of 

several  new  Chinese  and  Indian  Chrvs&nthe- 

mums,  194 ;  account  of  a  method  or  forcing 

figs,  196  :  on  Glycine  rin^nsis,  now  Wistaria 

Consequ&Mi,  488 ;  on  the  Mango.  438L 
Saocharometer,  query  respecting,  188. 
Skint  HUaire**  Traits  des  Arbrisseaux  eC  des 

Arbustes  cultiv^s  en  France,  ftc,  78. 
5iUix  iEgyitiaca,  in  Persia.  468. 
Salt,  appfieation  of,  for  desUoying  weeds  and 

worms,  306 ;  application  of,  in  Irehmd,  834 ; 

'  as  a  hygrometer,  307 ;  as  a  manure,  ftc,  bv 

.  Aoronome,  163;  as  a  manure,  by  Bfr.  G.  W. 

Johnson,  1 ;  as  a  manure,  ftc,  by  W.  CoUyns, 

Esq.,  160:  reviewed,  818 ;  as  a  manure  in 

Irdand,  108;  ash.trees   destroyed  by,  165; 

Bishop  Watson's  opinion  on,  1B4;  corrosive 

obcrauons  of,  306:  antlputrescent  qualities, 
,   906 ;  difllxent  opinions  on  its  uses,via.  Bacon, 

Flatt,  Cook  (gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Essex}, 

anoiair,  HlCt,  Knight,  Cartwright,  SrT.  D. 


Adland,  Andrews,  Hocgi  CUne,  and  Shr  H. 
Davy.  1,  8,3;  essay  on  the  uses  of,  ftc.  by  Cuth- 
bert  William  Johnson,  reviewed,  339 :  extlr. 
Dating  thistles  and  other  weeds  by.  l&S;  in- 
fluence of,  on  vegetables,  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Johnson,  430;  in  gardens,  00  the  use  and 
abuse  of,  by  Agronome,  304 ;  list  of  gardeners 
called  on  to  make  experiments  with,  6 ;  liord 
Napier's  patent  for  improving  lands  b;|r»  834 ; 
plants  which  contain,  4,5;  some  experiments 
with,  by  Alfred,  40a 

5&lvia  spMndens,  F6chss0  gracilis,  Erytbrina 
crista  g&lli,  hints  for  cultivating,  by  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Reid,  16. 

Samouelle's  Entomologist's  Compendium,  (jkd- 
»erHsed),3^ 

Sartorelli*s  Observaxtoni  sopri  i  mezxi  di  ooa- 
servare  i  Boschi  mediante  la  regolariti  dd 
Tagli.  &c,  344. 

Saul,  Mr.  Mathias,  on  the  mode  of  arowing 
early  potatoes  in  the  north  of  Lancashire,  47. 

Saunders,  Mr.  Richard,  his  account  ofaremark* 
able  lemon  tree  in  the  garden  of  C  Hoare, 
Esq^  at  Lufcombe,  Devonshire,  89. 

Savi  Gaetano's  Almanacco  per  i  dilettanti  di 
giardinaggio,  &c.,  noticed,  88. 

Sea-kale,  iu  culture  in  Mr.  Keen's  garden.  Isle- 
worth,  365. 

Seeds  and  fruits,  remarks  on  the  general  prin. 
dples  of  pimerving,  by  a  Denbighshire  Gar- 
dener,  317. 

Seeds,  garden,  the  best  method  of  packing,  for 
exportation,  378 :  mode  of  germinating,  before 
sowing,  6S ;  garden,  on  saving,  by  Kentlemen'a 
gardeners,  by  an  Old  Gardener,  8m  :  samples 
of  horticultural  and  agricultund.  exnibited  at 
the  Smlthfield  CatUe  Show  in  December. 
1886,  231. 

Sensitivus,  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  treatment  which 

Srdeners  out  of  placegenerally  reodvefrom 
e  nurserymen,  ac,  3a 
Seymour,  Mr.  John,  explanatory  remarks  00  bli 

mode  of  training  peach  trees,  895. 
Shephord,  Mr.,  of  Sudbury,  market  gardener, 

life  and  death  of,  381. 
Shrubs,  deserving  a  place  in  every  shrubbery,  S3  ; 

protection  of  their  stems  by  nay  bands.  876^ 

877 ;  which  bear  the  climate  or  Petersburg, 

list  of,  38a 
Silf  erlock,  Mr.,  his  hoUow  walls  reeommeoded, 

80& 
Sinclair,  Mr.  George,  F.L.&,  R&.  his  expert- 

menu  with  salt,  &c.,  8;  his  Hortus  un- 

mineus  Wobumensis  reviewed,  67 ;  on  P&niF 

cum  germ^icum,  884l 

.  Sir  John,  biography  o^  in  the  Britiih 

ine.  456. 


Farmer's  Magaxiu«,  ^^^ 
Slane  Castle,  on  the  Boyne,  some  account  of, 

149. 
Slaney,  Rdbert.  Esq.,  Essav  on  the  benefldal 

direction  of  Rural  £xpenditure,  reviewed,  5L 

177.  321. 
Slate  tallies  for  naming  nlanta,  by  SoJIblcieDsis, 

273. 
Sbte  troughs.  Instead  of  plant  pots  or  dstenc 

for  aquatics,  notice  of  their  invention  and 

manuikcture,  431. 
Slater,  Gilbert,  Esa,  remark  respecting,  4fi3. 
Sloping  hollow  wafl  proposed  to  be  erected  by 

J.'A.  B,  Esq.,  remarks  on,  by  H.  G.,  ft  W.  H., 
'909L 

Slugs  and  worms,  destruction  o^  466. 
Smith,  Mr.  James,  C.M.H.a,  on  the  straw- 

berries  of  Scotland,  485 ;  on  the  cedars  at 

Hopetoun  Houses  418 ;  on  the  cultiTation  of 

FAchslM,  48& 

,  Mr.  W.,  notices  of  vineries  with  arched 

hanging  tiellises,  487. 
Smoke,  its  baneftil  influence  on  vegetation,  S63L 
Smut  in  wheat,  some  curious  and  interesting 

experiments  00, 836. 
Soap  suds  as  a  manure^  query  by  Mr.  E.  M. 

Mather,  S54l 
Society  of  Domestic  Economy  at  Utrecht,  88.    j 
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on,  406 ;  influeooe  oC  ob  pianta,  405 ;  eftct  of 
In  chAQging  the  eolottr  of  tfae  flo««r  of  a 
hrdiingca,  405. 

SoUnum  Quit^iiae,  a  ipleiMlki  plant,  deicribed, 
449. 

Soot,  ai  an  ingredient  in  liquid  manure,  1& 

56rtKM,  culture  of,  with  a  riew  to  ■piiituoui  li- 
quon,444L 

Soulange-Bodin,  M.  Le  Chevalier  de,  F.H.S., 
Discoun  gur  rlmportanoe  de  1*  Horticulture, 
Ac,  d4S ;  on  the  state  and  pcogreti  of  borti- 
culture  in  France,  SSS 

Shpade,  Flemiih,  notice  and  figure  of,  flS. 

^KUiiah  hoe.  notice  of,  106;  deicribed  and 
figured,  83d. 

Sparrowi,  new  tr^  for,  IflO. 

S^rtium  nubig^num,  a  very  fine  ipedee  in  the 
CanariM,  m. 

Spinach,  Flanden,  4S6 ;  New  Zealand,  or  Tetra. 
g«Snia.  436 ;  Sea  Beet  and  Chenopodium  £6- 
nui  Htericuf,  a*  a  lubstltute  for,  49& 

St  Cloud,  garden!  ol^  SS3. 

Stained  gUn  for  oonaerratoriea,  by  MeHrt 
Horwood  and  OiiTer,  iadverHted).  SS6. 

Steam,  mode  of  applying  to  the  ciuture  of  the 
<  pine^apDle  at  Ounnenbury,  by  Ifr.  W.  J.  Sben. 

^'  nan,  Sox. 

Stede,  Andrew,  Eiq.,  natural  and  aaiicultura] 
hiitory  of  peat  moM,  ftc.,  reriewed,  214 ;  re- 
view of,  in  the  British  Fanner's  Magasine,  45& 

Stnhenson,  John,  Esq.,  M.D.,  and  James  Moru 
CnurchiiL  Esq.,  surgeon.  Medical  Botany,  ftc, 
reviewed.  No.  L  sfl.  ^,  451 

Stewart,  Mr.  A.,  F.R&,  on  a  pit  for  early  and 
spring  forcing,  416 ;  on  the  culture  of  Neittm- 
Mttm  speci6sum,  416i 

Stowe,  Wm.,  Esq.,  on  the  good  eiftcts  of  pro- 
tectlng  the  stems  of  (hiit  trees,  S75. 

Strachan,  Mr.  James,  on  the  destruction  of  the 
mealy  bug,  C6ccus  lanigera,  <m  vines  and 
pianU  in  poU,  166. 

Strawl)errics,  early  crop,  and  main.bearinff  crop, 
S5S  ',  mode  of  forcing  the  roseberry  bv  Mr.  6. 
Meredew,  4S9 ;  Mr.  Wilmot's  mode  of  forcing, 
fl64 ;  best  house  for  early  forcing,  364 ;  mode 
of  watering  on  the  top  shelves,  364;  in  the 
open  garden,  364;  notices  respecting  those 
cultivated  for  the  market  in  Scotland,  by  Mr. 
James  Smith,  C.BLH.S,  4S5;  on  a  mode  of 
weparing  for  early  forcing,  as  practised  at 
Courtlands,  in  Devonshire,  by  Mr.  IVilliam 
Mitehinson,  390;  on  forcing,  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Morton,  303 ;  on  fordng,  by  Mr.  William 
Nott,  9w:  on  the  culture  of,  by  Thomas 
Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  4S4;  ripe  fhiit  of,  in 
the  open  air  m  January,  1827, 231 ;  selection 
of  for  a  smaU  garden,  852 ;  on  improving  the 
alpine,  258. 

Straw  plait  for  hats,  on  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture  of,  456. 

Stieet,  Mr.  John,  C.M.Ra,  on  the  cultivation 
of  plants  in  moss,  419. 

Strong,  Mr.,  his  bra  of  tulips,  471. 

Structures,  list  of  those  figured  in  Vol.  II.  of  tlie 
Gardener's  Magaitne.  vili. 

Stuart,  David,  Eaq.,  a  distinguished  horticultu- 
rist,  458 :  tribute  of  respect  to,  by  Mr.  Sweet,  452. 

Stunn's  Kreusungen  and  Veredelungen,  ftc,  80. 

Subterraneous  irngation  of  a  vine  border.  351. 

Succory,  mode  of  raising  and  blanching  In 
Flanders,  460. 

Summer  of  1826,  influence  of  its  extraordinary 
drought,  98. 

Sutherland,  Mr.,  an  eminent  landscape  gar- 
dener, notice  of  bis  worica,  149. 

Swedish  turnip,  84. 

Sweet's  Flora  Australarica,  No.  I.  for  June  1887, 
reviewed,  396,  Gerani&cec  for  December  18B6, 
reviewed,  72;  for  January  and'Fcbruary  1887, 
906;  for  March  and  Aprfl,  335;  for  May  and 
June,  452. 

Sweetfs  Cistinte  for  November,  reviewed,  72, 

for  January,  9ffJ,  for  March,  335.  for  May  45S. 
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1886,  reviewed, 78;  farJaniMiyMid. 

1887, 806, 807 ;  fi>r  Mncb  and  April,  335  } 

Maiy  and  June,  458. 
Sweet's  Hortus  BritannioH,   PirtanH^'  Odt». 

vator,  CIstinte  and  Gennitw,  (s 

187. 
Sweet,  Rdbeit,  F.L.a,  bli  Hortus 

reviewed,  907. 
^on  Gardens,  notice  of  improvementa  In,  107. 
Tallipot  tree.  (Coi^a  umbraculifaaL  SeL 
Tamworth  Floriat  Soci^v.  notice  oT  ita 

blisbment  and  otdeds,  361. 
Tsrpaulins,  ftc.  exhibited  at  the  Smithfleid  i 

tie  show  in  December,  1886. 831. 
Taate,  good  or  bad,  always  relatiTe  i 

303L 
Dsurida  Gardens,  described.  387. 
Tisylor,  Mr.  J.,  on  the  garden  of  the '. 

Gardening  Society,  81 
Temple,  Sir  Wm.,  Interment  of  bit  heart, 

Tetragteia  expdnia,  43& 

Thistle^  scarlet  Mexican,  figured  and 

898. 
Thobum  and  Son*s  catalogue  of  kitdicn  gaidea, 

heibb  flower,  tree,  and  grass  seed,  ftc,  notice 

oi;346. 
Thomson,  Anthony  Todd,  M.Dl,  onthe  nowtti, 

of  the  foliage  of  bulbiforous  plants,  S3;  od 

piepariQg  the  pectic  acid,  477. 
Thongs  of  twisted  leather,  prei 

Poland  and  Russia,  ftc,  8a 
Thornton**  Introduciioa    to  Botany,   (oAer- 

tmd).W. 
Ticket  for  naming  plants,  66. 
Timber  trees,  comparative  cultivation  of,  84. 
Titford,  W.  1.,  M.D.,  hU  sketchea  towaids  a 

Hortus  Brttannicus  Americanua  noticed,  75; 

{advertitedi,  187. 
Tobacco  for  destroying  insects,  121. 
Tobacco  water,  on  its  ^iplication  in  the  destroc 

tion   of  insects,  by    Mr.  Joseph  Hanisoa^ 

F.H.Sl,  488. 
Tobermory  Gardens,  Isle  of  Mull,  38L 
Tomalin's  Artificial  Manures,  {ad9erti§ed^,  19& 
Touraine,  the  garden  of  France,  8S8L  « 

Townly  Hall,  near  Dro^eda,  some  account  o£ 

14a  ,  ^ 

Touettl*s  Diriooario  Botanico  Italiano^  ftc^ 
notice  of,  8L 

Tradcscant,  John,  biography  of,  487. 

TVaining  trees,  en  quenouiQe^  in  the  Nethes- 
bod£,88& 

Thmsactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London.  Vol.  VI.,  Fart  IIL,  reviewed,  184; 
Part  IV.,  333 ;  Part  v.,  339. 

Thmsactions  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  ooontiy 
horticultural  societies  noticed,  73. 

Transplantation  of  pUnts  with  splndlr-shapitl 
roots,  on  the,  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Eso.  F.B.Sl, 
Pres.  H&,  ftc.,  190L 

T^ap  for  catching  winged  insects  in  gardeni, 
description  of  a  new  one,  by  Mr.  Jcdm  Wilaosi, 
151. 

Tredgold,  Mr.,  his  excellent  treatise  oo  wannins 
and  ventlUtlng,  ftc.,  156. 90O. 

TVee  Peony.  See  Ptt6nia  moulan, 

—  Primrose,  0Bn6thera  bitonis,  as  a  noa- 
pion,  437. 

Trees  and  shrubs,  on  the  importance  of  asoK- 
taining  the  simultaneous  flowering  oL  by 
W.T.,33L 

lYees  for  planting  by  public  roads,  ftc  in  Gcr- 
manv,  3v7. 

,  hedges,  ftc,  thehr  management  in  tiw 
Netherlands,  296 ;  in  public  walks  in  Flandecs, 
461 ;  needle.leaved  sorts,  which  do  not  stolen 
remarks  on  their  propagation  and  fkiUin 
growth,  411 ;  ornamental,  desenii^  a  place 
in  every  shrubbery,  34;  pine  and  flr  tribe, 
remaits  on,  411 ;  rcainous,  or  oonifoiona,  re- 
marks on,  411;  to  remove  in  the  luminw 
Umo,8S. 

Treflites,  hani^,  for  viiMi,  noUces  of,  by  lb. 
W.Si3th,«77 


TlMMDlnt, 

TnAe,¥luil 

lUtebulbi  qmrvn 
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H'  Oram,  307. 
—  BiH(Act«T  of  >&■  OMbut,  F.Ra,  m 
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ii»  to  MTlfin^  Hcnt  Itelmai. 
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dn  la  tb*  Oudn  «f  Um  Hon.  Soc,  «K 
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WiMMI  Apiculninrbulldliw^  lakimM), 
Will^huUini.adfr.SUTBloGknciBmMl^ 
WdDUU  nd  CtwunilL  ilpMMd  la  Eut  La. 

t)uu.iin. 

WiHbar^  Da  n  BiaMa,  K. 

Wuu>,  Hte«  gf  lud  and  mdnc*  u.  Id 

■HoaoiW^IUciud  UonHEu.M:  b*d 
wid^od  ununut  of,  cnmrUM,  3)6-7 1 

of  BollDO,  with  nuct  la  nUnla,  Ml. 
Wu.matliadafoxDi     ■     '       ^        "     — 
WedisdnlnlBgliiSi 
Wnb,  wblch  EilM 

.1-1,7- 

iss. 
Wcodo,  bo.,  of  anb  Hou^ : 

_nUiig  ■  TtiH  IxndcT,  SSL 
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Vb((lB.lIi;ofA)FMiiiiT,a(BIl«iMafeidtf 
boaUoiltiml  puTHilM,  M 
VbUabaw,  ooaWwUWI  Floriat  and  HtM. 

WUMmli  fu  walk  and  IBM,  snnTli*lL,aM. 
WUIbDi.  Mr.,  atStfn^  HjdniiwiAnSnd 
mioel^  Mr,  BdHA  Kmr  at  tba  CteM  «r 
nnia,  UaaBlDtBt  bvtieidainl  Hnkab  «M. 
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WMtaolej,  JokB.  aad  Jia 
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__.  n  of,  nS)  nTia>ad,4M. 
Tanatn,  HriMoad  b*  anmc,  la  Holla>d,Ma 
muua  OaniaB  BodalT  cf  RalL  I7G. 
Vmaa*  LUnrioL  3T3  i  Bail  LibruT,  174 1  ktter 

OD,  b)  a  Foula  Rador,  SW. 
nDF,  a  inacticil  ohbj  en  tba  coHnn  tl  tha, 

and  a  DHtlia  on  tba  maloB,  noUoail,  Tl 
nBabndB,  labMnwwoui  biiaation  ol^  by  Mi. 

Tloa,  cuUun  oC  iBpolaad  and  Ruiiia,  sa  j  in 
lid;,  BiaBuriBB  the,  wUb  tba  ibaolt  pnmad 
IhHBlLSSt:  noMon  tlM'iriiitti  jniilDa  oL 
liTlIrJHU*MaiB,4l3L 

-VlMi  Id  aaulta  Biabant,ni  on  tbo  TDOb  of 
oottaMidtaaliNlaBof  onHaof  tnlnlnf  and  "f 
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in.  Bkka^Cmpar,  A.IL,«liwuiMi«jD  1 
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ndA2or,  BoOn^lil.  ^^ 

r  cbsiT,  qBOT  roqaittiiA,  m. 
r  oflKKT^BUAwi  of,  et. 

^^^■Unf^Motnc  UwnBOnMor,  ta,  M. 

WlKMi  ^MaquiiH,  HxbwiIt,  OInliMdate- 
•U,4H. 
nibcn,  Wb.  Jm,  Eaq.,  bl>  llaaoir,  fto.  «a 
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KALENDARIAL  INDEX. 

(including  also  vol.  I.) 


'  'Tn articles  Included  in  tbislndexore limited 
lo  thoie  in  which  a  particular  month  la  men- 
tioned by  the  wiiten,  af  necectary  or  proper  to 
eommence  the  treatment  or  culture  oescribed. 
To  have  included  all  the  articles  treated  of, 
ntwld  hare  extended  this  department  to  that 
of  an  ordinary  gardener's  kalendar.  and  ooukl 
not  bare  been  of  more  use  than  uie  works  of 
Ihk  kind  already  published.  (See  p.  408.) 

JoMiary.  —  Force  Figs,  1. 169.;  nrepaie  Figs 
fi>r  ibrdng,  ISSw :  sow  culinary  VMetaUes  m 
beds  and  pots  lor  trans|rfantins,  I.  ^fiS.;  sow 
Fees  in  pots  for  transplanting,  l.  161 

JWrHory.  —  Force  Grapes  under  tenmorur 
structures,  I.  168l  ;  Ibrm  Cucumber  beds  witn 
brick  piers,  L  ITOi ;  plant  cuttings  of  Brug. 
m&nsia,  145. ;  prepare  Potato  sets  for  an  eany 
crop,  47. 17L  SiTj  remoTe  pots  of  Cycl&men 

*  to  the  stove,  L  3SS.  i  sow  Ar4cbis  HypqaaB'a, 
I.  66;  sow  Celeric,  415. ;  sow  Bishop^s  Early 
Dwarf  Pea  under  glass,  1. 127. 

Mbit*.  —  Plant  cttttings  of  Figs,  SSL ;  truuplaat 

Peas,  L  164k 

■ 

.^|»itf.  — Bud  Roses  in  the  French  manner, 
'  iSe.;  form  beds  of  Cranbory  and  Water-cress, 

I.  ISL;  sow  diSbrent  species  of  Ciner&ria. 
'153;  sow  the  Teltow  Turnip,  L  907.;  wrap 

bay-bands  round  the  st«aas  or  fruit  trees  and 

tender  shrubs,  S76L 

JCitf.  — Plant  out  Gourds  (or  New  Zealand 
i^nach)  between  aspangus.beds^  L  150, 


Juiie.^9aw  the  true  Coin,  I.  GL ;  take  i» 
unripe  early  Potatoes  for  seed,  and  spread 
them  on  a  gxard  walk,  hi  the  manner  reos 
mended  by  a  Denbighwiire  Gardener,  171. 


Jnbf.  —  Elerate  bundles  of  Grapes  to 
their  ripening,  1. 169.;  ^epare  for  planting 


1  Celery,  157. ;  propagate 


by  cuttings. 


414. ;  set  the  Kiitof  the  Granadilhu  L1&; 
turn  out  C&cttts  speci^stts,  and  spedosuriimis, 
I.  S98. ;  take  up  unripe  Potatoes,  ftc,  as  in 
June. 

Jugutt  —  Bud  Roses,  192. ;  plant  Rannncnlniei 
in  pots  for  forcing,  L  196. ;  take  up  unripe 
Potatoes,  Ac,  as  in  June. 

&ateMifler.— Prune  Vines  in  the  open  9»x,  L 
43b  811. ;  take  up  unripe  Potatoes,  Ac,  to  in 
June 

October.  —Bury  Bees  In  a  peat-stack,  cellar,  or 
joe-house,  L  153. ';  prepare  Rosea  for  fovcfngb 
1. 183;  take  ID  the  roots  of  Tlgridla  par  dnia, 
1. 30&  ;  plant  Hyacinths,  411. ;  take  up  un- 
ripe  Potatoes,  4to.,  as  in  June 

KTMtfmfer.  —  BuiT  Apples  for  ffrinff  use.  L 
969.;  plant  Hvadntbs  in  Mr.  Ckmpbeini 
manner,  if  not  oone  in  October,  41L  ^ 


DMrmAer. — mn  out  the  buds  of  Vinea^ 
long  shoots  are  laid  in,  41S. :  prepare  li< 
dung  for  Cucumber  beds,  I.  416.;  nra 
sets  of  early  Potato,  1. 405u ;  take  up  Rhul 
roots  for  forcing,  1.  dOTj  wrap  old  Mi 
papers  round  the  shoots  FIg-treei»  L  30a 


CORRECTIONa 

876^  line  18.  For  **  Wyker  pippin,**  read  "  Wyken  plppla** 

331  at  bottom.  Obliterate  what  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  J.  M.,  as  to  Yulmt  being  the 
CUlnete  name  of  the  purple  Magnolia;  J.  M  having,  on  fluther  esamlnation,  dis- 
oorered  that  he  was  mistaken.  Magn61ia  Ytilan  may,  therefor^  be  oonriderad  the 
pieferable fname for  Msgn6Ua  oonspTcua;  as  we  hope  V^st^rfa  Cooseqct&Jia  will  be 
oonsidoed  for  the  Glycine  sinensis  of  the  gardens  (p.  4fiSL) 

311.  line  Ifc  Fbr  "  80  bushels,**  read  **  80  bushetai^* 


END  or   THE  SECOND   VOLUME. 
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ENGRAVINGS  IN  VOL.  11. 
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No.  IMPLEMENTSu 

21.  Hoe^bikofFttii, 
SSL  Flemish  fpade, 

83,  French  Tcne-cutter  (fionp.§Kwao), 
9t,  Burow  and  ladder. 
64k  teanbh  hocu       ... 
66L  Flnkiyioii'a  nanow  and  grabber, 

INSTRUMENTS 
£7.  Naming  ticket, 

MACHINES. 
S,  4^  5,  ft  6i  Gknrrie's  dendrometer,    .  9, 10, 12 
9a  Steam    appantiu    at    OuntiefttHlry 

Houae,  ....    963 

94^  91  Watering  bfttrow  for  ylrawberrici,    3Gt 

UTENSIL& 
86.  Training  baalieC.  .  -  .68 

26.  Flower.poC,  witn  curred  bottom,       .     ib. 
98.  Tin  caie  for  watering  pott  OTer  head,    964 

STRUCTURES. 
1, 8.  Improred  garden  wall,       .  -    7, 8 

7,  ^  ft  .Circular  structure  of  wire,  for 

climbing  plants  in  pott  -      17, 18. 

10.  Fronagstion   bouse  In   the  CUqptoo 

Nursery,       -  -  -  -     86 

60,  61.  Atkinson's  melon  pit,  .    20S,  808 

6S.  Book.case  for  a  garden  library,  .  847 
74h  Haythom's  pits  for  cucumbers,  mdons, 

and  mushrooms,       ...    880 
75.  Hajr thorn's  structure  for  peaches  and 

vines  in  a  small  garden,        .         .    881 

891,84k  Tulip  case  of  Mr  Groom,    .    907,906 

91.  Forcing-nouse  for  strawberriei^         .    964 

9S.  Improred  pine-pit,       -         •  -     ib. 

109, 106L  Gast-inm  bridges  In  Tnirlda  Oar. 

dens, 990 

116L  GreenJtoose^  oomUning  a  mushroom  ' 

house,  ....    407 

18a  St^wart^s  eold.pit,  •  .       .    417 

181.  Anderson's  protecting  ooter  for  cuU. 

nary  TegetaUes,  -     Id. 

183.  Cooper's  glass.case  atad  vine  border,     481 
187.  Yinerv,  with  hanging  trellis,  -    488 

188, 189.  Blocks  of  stone,  ftc  for  tern- 

porary  forcing-houses.       .  .    481 

19L  Fhime  for  the  protectMo  of  plants 

duitaig  winter,  .488 

EDIFICEa 

'  SO.  Coaserratory  at  the  Orange,     .  .170 

106L  PahKMofl^ancoCelo,          .  .    9B7 

107, 108.  BookeVsUmekiln.           .  .    999 
109, 10, 11, 12, 19,  ft  li.  Menteath's  lime. 

kUn,       ....  408,408 

115l  Heathom'k  limekUn,  .    408 

OPERATIONa 

18.  OialUng  the  more  choice  camellias,  •  93 
16k  17.  IVuning  vines  OD  cottage  rooft.  43,44 
18b  Protecting  the  trunks  and  roots  of  naif 

hardy  trees,  >     63 

19,  8a  Grafting  the  pine  and  flr  tribe,  64, 66 
40^  41, 42, 49.  Koidall's  mode  of  training 

the  peach,  .  .       148,149,144 

46, 46;  47.  Catching  winged  insects  in  gar. 

dens,  .  .  .  .158 

66,57,56.  Budding  and  grafting  the  rose, 

198,198 
50l  Atkinson's  mode  of  ventilating  hot- 
houses, -         .801 
67.  Distillation  of  Pyrolignous  add,        .    851 
69,70,71.  Improved  mom  of  trainhig  shy. 

bearing  pears,  .  861,868 

78.  Raising  oaks  from  the  acora  on  thin 

soil,  -  -  -  -    877 

73L  Catching  mice  in  gardens  or  fields,  .  878 
7Sl  8a  Seymour's  mode  of  training  the 

peach  tree,  896,896 

Vol.  II.— No.  8. 


No.  Figs 

85.  Improved  field  culture  of  the  potatOb     916 
129.  Blasting  granite  rock,  .  .    467 

DIAGRAMS. 

98.  Growth  of  the  tulip  root,        .        -    188 

100.  VenUUationofhoUhouses,                .  869 
108.  Embryo  flower  of  the  tulipu               .  980 
185.  The  word  tnoutan  in  the  Chinew  cha- 
racter,                    .                     .  4M 

_  _  INSECrai 

87,88.  Bostilchus  pinip6rdus         .  -955 

PLANTS. 
19L  P^nis  spectiUkilis,  C^rcU  siliqu&strum 

and    canadensis,    Prtous '  nSgn. 

Halfisto  tetr&pten,  .  .94 

30.  LyttsB'a  geminifldra  •.  .96 

S&  /^rucrist&U^  Zigadteus  ^abirrlmus, 

lfede61a  virginlca,  Epigs'a  r^n^ 

Pyr61a,macul&ta,Sllteer^gia,  Sar. 

rac^nia  purp6rea,  P6thos  fo'tidar  .    191 

94.  Ferbfoa  strlcta,  Habeniiia  cilUris, 

Cyprlp^dium  pub^soens,       -        .    192' 

95.  Botrychlum  virglnicum,  Osmfindain. 

terriipta,  Pt^ris  atropurpdrea        .    194 

99.  CymblJium  sin^nse  IAmI  (B^pid^ 

drum  fbsc&tum,  L)           .  .199 

44k  Brugm4nsia  «rb6rea,            .  .    146 

48.  Ciner&ria  cru£nta,              -  .153 

49.  Ciner4ria    h^brida,    gelf61ia,  and 

amelloldes,         .  .  .      ]M. 

51.  Quisqu4lis  I'ndica,  .  .186 

58.  Calceol&ria  oorymb6sa,         .  .     107 

53.  Tklinum  cili4tum,  .  .188 

64  CEo6thcm  specifisa,         -   .  .189- 

56.  Draooc^aium  n6tana  •      ift. 

63.  German  millet,  .  .894 

68.  Doub  grass,.Cyn6don  dArtylon,  JIfc*.    8M. 
81.  CombretumponKii«um,Tbuiib4mto 

al&ta,  Lecbena61ttefonn6sa,  Zu. 

pinusmut4bilis,NiitlillUadigit4ta,     897 
8&  Penat«moA  digiiMis,  and  OSndbm 

specidsa,  .  -  .     898 

86.  Jracdeha,  .  .  .955 
8ft  Bose^  of  Jericho,  Anast&tica  kkro- 

ckutuica,  ^  .  -     957 

101.  MagndUa  sfulon  (oonspicua),  .     370 

117.  Cunoinghamia  lanoeottta,  .     410 

118.  AroMcMaiiBbrioktB,  .  ~      ib. 
18&L  Hed^chium  eUtum,  oorooirium,  and 

flivum,         .  .  .     4180 

184k  Wist^rfo  Consequ4ML  .     488 

18a  Ffichafcigr&cUis,teDtil8,aibarteens, 

andezoortic&ta,  .486 

FRUITSL 
11.  Lemon  grown  in  the  open  air,  90 

14^  15.  Pears,  Henri  Quatre,  and  the  Ur. 

baniste,  .  .  .40 

89.  Club-shi^ed  gourd,  .  .93 

63.  Passifl6ra  ddulis,  .  .898 

PLANS  OF  GARDENS  AND  PARKS. 
96,97.  Laying  out  approaches  and  walks. 


96,99.  Laytaig    out    water   in    garden 

sceneiT,  -  _    957,  ggS. 

104.  Imperial  Gardens  of  Taurida,        .     989 

LANDSCAPES. 
88.  VUla  of  Prince  Galitsin,  near  Mos. 

cow,  -  .89 

96,97,98.  Chinese  artificial  scenery,     196»197, 

198L 
76, 77,78.  A  lake,  a  river,  and  a  cascade 

887.888,889. 
190.  WoUaton  Hall  and  Gardens,  as  they 
appeared  In  the  time  of  SLmg  Wu. 
llam,  -481 


a 
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GARDl^  LIBRARIES 

Established  smee  the  Commencemetd  of  the  Gwrdeneti^s  Mggatme, 


K&I.->-lliMkay*tClBptoiiNuner7libn]7.    Bitatiiiibed  «t  CbpUn,  near  London,  Jnunry  & 
tU7,    Neiily  900  Tolumei.  p.  9ti. 

Mali.— Tbonii»on*fWelbeck  Garden  libncT.    Brtabliibad  at  Welbed^  near OOarton,  Not. 
tingiuuBihlR^  January  1&  1887.  About  900  Tohnnes,  pk  84fiL 

Mo.  IlL— Bannennant  Walton  Nuxwrr  Library.    EitahUahed  at  the  Walton  Nuaciy, 
livefpool,  January  9S.  18S7.    About  8sb  rolumea.  p.  M6L 

Mdrv.^NortfawkkBurfc  Garden  Ubraiy.    ErtabUahed  at  Korthvick  FtelE,  near  Moratan 
the  Manh,  GlouoeatenhiK^  by  Mr.  Gcoi|e  Fnlton»  January  &  1887.   About  SO 
puM7.  S7& 

Va  v.— Meama't  Shdbden  Court  Garden  Libriry.    IbtabUihed  atShobden  ConW 
miniter,  HerBfiwdabire,  Haich  ISL 18S7.    UpwardBoTdOOrohimes.  iikS7SL 

Ho.  VL  —  Rfll]lne*a  Fnctetb  Park  Garden  Library.    ErtaUbhed  Air  the  Uw  of  the 
jOardencTi  and  Cottagen  In  that  Fart  of  the  Ndgfabourfaood  of  Lhrerpool.  MarahaGL  VBgf, 
PL  8791 

m 

Vo.  VII — Bum^a  Miatley  daU  Garden  Library,    ibtabilabed  by  Mr.  WlDiaBi  Bonik  a| 
Witky  Han  OaidennApctt  2.1827.  Ujpwank  eCflO  Tohnnak  p.  STJl  S7X 


v*. 
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